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[SUPPLEMENT— MYSORE WAR.] 


[The following documents, together with many other papers of a similar 
tenor, were found in the palace of Tippoo Sukauri at Serin<jaj>atam alter 
the capture of that fortress : they were attested at Seringapaiam by Cap¬ 
tain Macauley, Private Secretary to the CWmander-in-Chief. These 
documents prove the danger which menaced our Indian empire at the 
period when the Marquess Wellesley arrived in India as Governor-General, 
and the absolute necessity that existed for the annihilation of all French 
influence in the peninsula of Hindostan.-*-E» ] 

No. L 

Tippoo Sultaun the Victorious to the Citizens composing the Executive ■ 
Power of the French Republic. 

Citizens, Seringapatam, 2d of April, 1797. 

I salute you, and wish every happiness to you and your nation, Citizen 
iiipaud arrived in my country after having sustained an engagement, his 
small vessel had nearly foundered at sea; as I have for a long time been 
desirous of receiving intelligence from your nation, I brought him to my 
usual place of residence. I questioned him with regard to the operations 
of the war and to your condition, and I enquired whether you thought of 
your antient ally; he informed me of all your plans and of your good in¬ 
tentions towards me and my country. His communications gave me 
* cordial satisfaction/ and encouraged me to make the present advances 
towards a revival of intercourse, by sending to you three of my confi¬ 
dential chiefs to testify to you my friendship, and to renew our antient 
alliance; in the writing which l send to you, you will perceive rny attach¬ 
ment, my disposition, and the sentiments of my heart for your nation, 
which I have always loved—study the welfare of my country as I study 
that of yours. 

Your Aliy, 

* Tijupoo Sultaun, 


* Here follows the Byze or abbreviated signature of Tippoo ^iikaun 
himself. 

VOX,. V. a 
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k. 

No, II. 

Tippoo Suhaun the Victorious to the Representative# of the People residing 
in the Isles of France and of La Reunion . 

Citizens Representatives, Seringapafcam, 2d of April, 1797. 

\ oil cannot be ignorant of the friendship which my father and myself 
have ever entertained for the French. 1 sought every opportunity of 
proving it during your former government, and I have done all in my 
power since the commencement of your revolution to make known to you the 
sentiments of my heart , From want of opportunity and of intercourse 
with persons acquainted with your customs and manners, I have not been 
able before this time to inform you of tny intentions. A fortunate chance 
has sent me Citizen Ripaud (one of your officers) who at,my request has 
answered all. the questions which I put to him. I consider him to he 
worthy of my confidence, and from what he has told me, I perceive it is 
now the moment for me to revive the friendship which I have always enter¬ 
tained for your nation ; I acknowledge the sublimity of your constitution, 
and as a proof ot my sincerity I propose to your nation and to you a treaty 
of alliance and fraternity, which shall be for ever indissoluble , and shall be 
founded on republican principles , of sincerity and good faith; to the end 
that you and your nation with myself and my people may become one Fa¬ 
mily; that the same oath may bind us for life or for death ; that your ene¬ 
mies may be mine and those oj my people ; and that my enemies may be con¬ 
sidered xfs yours. 11ms do I wish henceforth to treat with my allies. You 
now see my disposition towards your country ; when 1 shall receive a 
proof of yours, I will fulfil my promises ; but. Citizens Representatives, I 
will not fulfil these engagements with you until I see your forces as well 
naval as military actually arrive in India. During the last war (it is with 
regret that I am obliged to recall to your memory the disasters which my 
friendship for the French nation has brought upon me) I maintained with 
zeal and courage, all the pretensions of the French. The English, the 
ambitious English, not having sufficient confidence in their own strength 
and courage to attack me singly, formed an alliance with the Mahrattas 
and the Nizam, and attacked me in every quarter. At the very moment 
when I was on the point of conquering them, the French army under the 
command of M. de Cossigny, received an order from M, de Bussi to 
abandon me, though 1 had paid them well, and they were In want of 
nothing; but what filled me with indignation was, that those orders ex¬ 
tended to M. de Daily, who commanded a body of French in my pay, to 
withdraw himself with his party; this I opposed, and on just grounds. 
From that moment, my army became disgusted. Reduced singly to my 
own resources, and abandoned by my allies, I was compelled to make 
peace, with the loss of half of my dominions, and three Crores and thirty 
thousand rupees in specie. Behold what have been my losses Repre¬ 
sentatives! Wfiat is past is past. I have cited these truths in order to 
apprr /e you, that if I should declare war against your enemies, I w ill not 
be deserted, nor shall you have the power of making peace without my 
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THE FRENCH REPUBLIC. 

consent, nor without including myself and my people In th 
,ty. For the security of our reciprocal friendship and good faith it is 
necessary to stipulate one preliminary condition. It is this, that as my 
people are ignorant of the customs of the French republicans, and as the 
republicans are equally unacquainted with the customs of my country, if 
one of the citizens of either party should violate the customs of the other, 
he shall be reprimanded immediately by his own superior, without any in¬ 
terruption of the good understanding and harmony, which ought to subsist 
between good allies. I insert this clause, although Citizen Ripaud has 
assured me, that the observance of the most severe discipline and of respect 
for the laws exists in the republican army: mine shall always be con¬ 
ducted in the same manner. I require also that the commanding officer 
shall always consult me on every measure which he may undertake for the 
destruction of our common enemy, because I am acquainted with the 
country, its customs and manners. This is a reservation that he cannot 
consider as offensive. Happy moment i the time is come when I can deposit 
in the bosom of my friends , the hatred which I bear against these oppressors 
of the human race. If you will assist me, in a short time not on Englishman 
shall remain in India; you have the power and the means of effecting it by 
your free negroes ; with these new citizens (much dreaded by the English) 
joined to your troops of the line , we will purge India of these villains. The 
springs which I have touched have put all India in motion , my friends are 
ready to full upon the English ; for everything here rely on my discretion. 
Your enemies, as I hove apprized you, shall be mine. Now you are ap¬ 
prized of my designs, delay not to inform me of yours, but make no pro¬ 
mises which you cannot perform. I have retained Citizen Ripaud to 
answer your letters, and I will give him a salary worthy of the situation 
which he holds near my person. I entreat you not to be* offended with 
him, but on the contrary to approve of what he has done, and to quiet his 
apprehensions of being considered as a deserter of his country and of his 
colours, (a laudable motive which interests me for his welfare). 1 request 
you to authorize him to remain in his present station with me for the ser¬ 
vice of his country, of your colonies, and of myself. / detained him, nor 
did he consent to ‘remain till after much solicitation , being extremely at¬ 
tached to the island of Bourbon, to which he belongs. In case you 
should consent to my propositions, it js necessary that you should know 
the extent of my power to assist the French Republic and its army. 

Article 1. I engage, immediately on the arrival of the French troops on 
the coast, to victual both the land and sea forces, (European liquors 
excepted) and I will furnish all necessaries, such as Hour, rice, meat, 
wood, &c. 

Article 2. I engage also to make advances of money for all the wants of 
the land and sea equipments. 

Article 3. 1 engage to provide all the bullocks necessary for the artillery 
of the republican troops, as well as the bullocks, camels, and Lascars, for 
carrying the baggage of the officers and soldiers. 

Article 4, I engage to provide palanquins for the Generals, a::d norses 
for the officers, of the troops of the Republic. 
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Article 5. In case the French army should happen to be in want of gun¬ 
powder, or other ammunition, I engage to supply it. 

Article 6. As soon as the French army shall have disembarked, I engage 
to inarch with my troops ; which shall in the first instance consist of 
30,000 cavalry, and 30,000 infantry and artillery, well disciplined, with 
arms, ammunition, and everything necessary for the success of our enter¬ 
prise.. 

What I require on the part of France is as follows : 

Article L That the French Republic shall not, under any pretence 
whatever, conclude peace, but with the consent of me and my people, nor 
without including us in such treaty. 

Articles. That as the troops of the Republic will derive such advan¬ 
tages from me, the Generals in command shall undertake nothing without 
first consulting me, to ensure the success of the common cause, and of our 
respective armies. 

Article 3, Should the French General or republican troops detect 
traitors in my country, or should I or my troops come to the knowledge of 
any such in the French army, the chief of the party wherein the traitor 
may be found, shall cause him to be seized and executed, upon authentic 
proofs of his guilt, without prejudice to our mutual friendship ; since en¬ 
gaged in the same cause, our interests are the same. 

Article d. As I propose to make the advances, and furnish the neces¬ 
sary supplies of money to the French Republic! both for the land and the 
sea forces, it is just that 1 should be reimbursed at the end of the war, 
from the sums of money which may be taken from our common enemy. 

Article 5. Every capture made from our common enemy, as towns, 
forts, territory, money, merchandize, ships, ammunition, &c. shall he 
equally divided at a fair valuation, fraternally between the troops of the 
Republic, me, and my people. 

Article d. As I have suffered greatly in supporting the cause of the 
French in the last war, when 1 lost the best part of my country, I require 
that all the towns, forts, territories, or contributions, which I may be able 
to seize within my former boundaries, be exempted from the 4th article, 
that they shall become mine by right, and that the republican troops shall 
have no pretensions or claims thereto. I claim this act of justice from my 
brethren. 

Article 7. If the fortune of war shall put us in possession of Goa and 
Bombay, the port of Bombay and the territories dependent on it, bdoiig- 
ingto the English, shall belong of right to the French; but Goa and its 
dependencies shall be mine. 

Article 8. I demand that all male and female prisoners, as well English 
as Portuguese, which shall be taken by the republican troops or by mine, 
shall be treated with humanity, and with regard to their persons, that they 
shall (their property becoming the right of the allies) be transported at 
our joint expence, out of India, to some place far distant from the terri¬ 
tories of the allies. 

Arucl rt 9. As the towns, ports, forts, and territories stipulated ill the <Sth 
article, are to be divided between the allies, they shall be garrisoned as 
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w Winay fall into our hands, and the stipulations of that article, shall 
^afterwards arranged by the French general and myself, with a discretion, 
if circumstances require it, to blow up jany fort which may be deemed 
useless. 

Article 10. In order to achieve the conquest of the English and Portu¬ 
guese possessions, and those of their allies, it is necessary that I should he 
assisted with from five to ten thousand regular troops or national guards, 
and from twenty-live to thirty thousand ot your new citizens* (if you have 
put the decree into execution ;j selecting the most subtle and best instructed 
of them ; those, in short , who are likely to disturb the peace in your own 
colonies; I will answer for our quick and easy success. 

Article 11. To facilitate the attack and capture of Goa, a port essential 
for your squadron and your transports, it will be necessary to disembaik 
at my port of Onore, situated in latitude 14. 35 N, and 70 longitude. 

Article 12. That I may be apprized whether you accept or reject my 
propositions, 1 request, that after having fully considered them, you will 
despatch a packet-boat to Mangalore, to inform me of your decision as ex¬ 
peditiously as possible. That nothing may be wanting on the arrival of 
your squadron, a French officer will he stationed at Mangalore, to afloid 
the necessary assistance, and to advise me of your intentions, lo avoid 
, any surprize or doubt, the ship, during the time she may remain at anchor 
in the roads, shall hoist American colours, with the national flag at the 
main-top-mast head, over*that of the Sultaun, which my envoys carry for 
that purpose. I am desirous, and therefore particularly request that 
Citizen Aubaigne may be appointed to command this, packet-boat, as he 
knows my harbours, and is acquainted with the customs of my country. 

Article 13 I depute four of my chiefs who have proved themselves 
worthy of my confidence, to treat in my name on the articles which I 
transmit to you ; but should you neither have the power of accepting 
them altogether, nor of carrying them into effect without an order from 
the executive government of your mother country, 1 request you to 
despatch three of my chiefs in one of your best vessels for France, au^to 
ioin with them some citizen whom your wisdom may select, to guide and 
to advise them in France. I despatch these chiefs for this express pur¬ 
pose : they are charged with a packet, and with orders to explain my in¬ 
tentions to the executive power; I cannot send ray ship thither without 
giving the English reason to suspect some hostile designs on my part; if 
you send a squadron, send with it the remaining one of the four chiefs and 
also my ship, which I request may be coppered, and we will arrange 
matters accordingly. If, however, you think that the ship cannot be cop¬ 
pered without delaying the voyage of the convoy, you will send the 
ship back at the proper season, with a captain and two officers, whom T 
will pay* 

Article 14. We will commence hostilities against the English and Portu¬ 
guese; when, in case the Nizam and the Mahrattas should join them, we 
will make war against them also, for it will then be necessary to subjugate 
them also, and to render them tributaries to us, 

These, Representatives, are my intentions; do not let my attachment 
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o your nation expose me to the same calamity which I formerly suffered ; 
I entreat you to reflect well before you return an answer, or you may ex¬ 
pose me to great anguish of heart, since I shall act according to the tenor 
of your answer. I offer up my vows for the success of our enterprise, for 
the continuation of prosperity to the arms of the French Republic, one 
and indivisible, and for a speedy answer. I swear an inviolable friendship 
for your nation. 

TlPPOO Su,LTAUN. 

(A true Copy.) 

0. Macaulay, -Secretary. 

(A true Translation.) 

G. G. Keble, French Translator. 


No. III. 

Citizens Representatives, Seringapatam, 21st of April, 17$7- 

Since I manifested my friendship in writing to you, my messengers 
have arrived with the following intelligence, which will not be displeasing 
to you. 

The Nizam, an ally of the English and the chief of the Moguls is very 
ill, and Ins great age leaves *no prospect of Ilfs recovery. He lias four 
children, who are disputing the right of succession ; one of them, who is 
much attached to me, is the favourite of the chiefs and of the people, and 
is expected to succeed. 

Setmj Mad'hoo Row , one of the great Mahratta chiefs, and a strenuous 
supporter of the English, is dead, and by a singular accident, in falling 
from the top of a palace. lie had no children, and the disputed succes¬ 
sion hal kindled a civil war in that state. Delhi is thrown into confusion 
by the arrival of Zcmaun Shah, my friend, who has attacked the Mali- 
rattas and completely defeated them in that quarter. This is the act of 
Providence.—Heaven seems to revenge us on the Mahrattas,—All the 
princes of India have reason to complain of them. The Mahrattas relied 
on the English who could not assist them, being fully employed in de¬ 
fending themselves. 

Whilst a civil war exists in the Mahratta and the Nizam’s dominions, 
the English are not better situated, for the Nabob Mirza Amanis (Asoph 
ad Doulab), chief of Bengal, having heard of the arrival of Zemaun Shah 
at Delhi, commenced hostilities against them, and with some advantage. 
At Calicut they have been attacked by the Cotiote Rajah, Conjes Ram 
Rain, who has killed in three sallies 1000 Europeans and 3000 Sepoys. 
On the coast of Malabar they are attacked on every side and the revolt is 
general, owing to their vexatious government' and the taxes which they 
have imposed. 

On the coast of Coromandel, from Masulipatam to Madras and Arcot, 
their tyranny lias excited revolt amongst all the princes, powerful and 
weak, who all assert their rights ; ami a nephew of the Nabob of Madras, 
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held a command under the English* has lately been killed fry his 
own chiefs, 'who were become desperate* 

I inform you of these events in order to prove to you that it is now the 
moment for you to invade India. With little trouble we shall drive them 
out of India. Rely on my friendship. 

Tippoo Sultaun. 

P. S. Since writing my letter, I have learnt by an Arab ship that 
great disturbances prevail in Bengal; the arrival of the Nabob Zemaun 
Shah at Lucknow has made the English tremble, particularly at Calcutta, 
where they are in great consternation, as they are unable to prevent Mirza 
Amanis (Asoph ud Doulah) from joining Zemaun Shah; it appears that 
both these princes are determined to be revenged of the English; send 
me then troops to join with mine, that I too may treat them as they 
deserve* 

Tippoo Sultaun. 


<§L 


No. IV. 

To the Governor-General of the Isle of France, fyc. 

General, The Isle of France, 26th January, 1798. 

The king has commanded us, for the confirmation of the alliance with 
the French republic, to take a solemn oath under the standard of the two 
nations, and to perform this ceremony according to your customs ? there¬ 
fore we address this request to you ; your compliance will render the 
bonds of our friendship, and of the offensive and defensive alliance, indis¬ 
soluble. We request you to assemble all the officers and men necessary 
for this ceremony, and in our presence to draw up a written instrument to 
be signed by all parties present, sealed with the seal of the French republic, 
and delivered into our hands; this will weaken our enemies, and rejoice 
the two allied powers. 

This is what we wish to make known to you, and we entreat you to be¬ 
lieve us the most sincere of your servants, 

Assen Ali Khan, 

A true copy, by order of the ambassadors, Mahomed Hibrabim. 

Debay, interpreter. 


No. V. 

Copy of the stipulations and proposals of the prince Tippoo Sultauq, which his 
ambassadors Assen Ali Khan and Mahomed Hibrahitn, have despatched to Europe 
from the Isle of Erance, by two frigates which sailed from thence on the 5th of 
February, 1708, for establishing an offensive and defensive alliance with the French 
republic, and for soliciting the assistance of Fiance to subdue our common enemy 
the English, and to drive them out of India if possible. 

The prince engages to furnish the whole French army with the necessary provi- 
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■s, sw ; h as riqe, meat, ghee, .fyc. Spirituous liquors he canmt supply ; he-.will 
provide the French army with carriage for the officers and for their baggage ; he 
will also provide all military stores. Done at the Isle of France the 4th of February, 
1798. 

A true copy—D eb ay. Assbm Au Cawn. 

MaHOMMED HiBRAHIM. 
Debay, interpreter. 


No. VI. 

The Rcpresentatives of the Colony of the hie of France to Tippoo Sultaun . 
Salutation anti Fraternity, 

Your ambassadors have communicated to us your intention of forming', 
with the colony of the Isle of France, a connection equally advantageous 
to both nations. 

We shall make every effort in our power to answer your wishes. 

We have communicated the object of your embassy to the legislative 
body of the French Government, and we are convinced that France will 
enter completely into your views. 

The Governor-General Malartic will apprize you of the steps which he 
has taken already, and of those which he has in contemplation, for pro* 
inoting our mutual interest!. * $ 

The produce and manufactures of your dominions will find a market in 
this colony, either for internal consumption or exportation 5 and we can 
supply you in return with all the articles which the execution of your 
military projects requires. 

Fouquereaux, President. 

By order of the Colonial Assembly, 

Haulnier, Secretary. 


No. VII. 

Rear Admiral S&rcey, commanding the naval forces of France m the Indian 
Seas , to the Nabob Tippoo Saltaun in his territories . 

Isle of France, the 14th Ventose, the 6 th year of the French Republic, or 
the 4 th of March, 1793. 

Prince Tirroo, 

Your ambassadors, Assen Ali Khan and Ibrahim Saib, have delivered to 
me the letter witli which you have honoured me, by which I learnt that 
they possessed your confidence, and that you desired that France should 
send you troops in order that you might declare war against the English, 
the oppressors of India. I am extremely concerned that the naval force 
under my command , is not at present sufficiently considerable to admit of my 
proceeding to India, to make suck a diversion as might forward your interests , 
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/ should be reinforced as / expect, / shall be very eager to seek oar 
common enemies, and to assist you in their reduction. Previous to the arrival 
of your ambassadors, / had addressed the Government of my country in Eu¬ 
rope on the necessity of expediting* this measure , and the day subsequent to 
their arrival / despatched two frigates to France with the new proposals 
which you offer. It is to be regretted that you did not sooner apprize us of 
your favourable disposition . 

Prince Tippoo, your ambassadors have exerted great zeal for your ser ¬ 
vice, but unfortunately vve were not at liberty to divert to any other object, 
the means confided to us for the protection of our colony : your ambassa¬ 
dors having however informed me of your wish to have some well in¬ 
structed officers to form your marine, 1 hastened to send you Captain 
Dubiic, who commands a vessel in the service of France, and six other 
officers, whom I particularly recommend to your favour, and >vho, I hope, 
will answer your views by their good conduct, and their naval skill. 

Your ambassadors having testified an anxious wish to return to you as 
speedily as possible, I have given them otie of my best frigates, com¬ 
manded by Captain L’Hermitte, a distinguished officer whom I.recommend 
to you. 

Salutation, Sercey, Rear Admiral. 


No, VIII. 


The French Republic. Our Country , honour, and Liberty . Magallon, 
General of a Division, to the Nabob Tippoo Sctib . 

Head Quarters, Isle of France, 4th of March, 1798, the 6th Year of the 
French Republic. 

Prince, 

I received the letter with which you honoured me ; sickness prevented 
me from attending the various conferences which your ambassadors held 
with the Governor-General on the subject of the mission with which you 
had charged them. / have however no doubt, that the French Republic will 
soon learn ami joyfully partake your overtures of friendship and alliance. 

I should have been glad if the state of the French force at this time in 
India had allowed me in person to have assured you of the friendship of 
the Republic, and to have participated in the glory of your arras against 
our common enemy, but the actual state of affairs deprives me of that 
double honour. 

I entreat you, Prince, to accept ray wishes for the prosperity of your 
arms, and the continuation of your glory. 

Magallon. 
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No. IX. 

To the Great Prince, Tippoo Sultaun Dacha , at his Court of Seringapatam. 
Great Prince, 

Permit me, Great Prince, to converse a moment with you. My love for 
my country, my attachment to its allies, particularly to the deserving’ son 
of the renowned Hyder Alii, and my well founded hatred of the English, or 
rather of their Government; all this, / say, shall convince yon that I shall 
my nothing which is not dictated hy a regard for your true interests 

JEhat is then the fatality which has hitherto divided the princes of Asia f 
Nothing is more easily understood, ft is the dark policy of the English, 
their Machiavelian principles, which have subjected so many nations to their 
yoke, and rendered them the oppressors of Asia. 

There is still time, however , to crush this ambitious nation; but it is ne~ 
cessary that the Court of Poonah, the Soobah of the Deccan , the Tartars, 
the Hujah of Travaneore, all the Rajahs, Nabobs, and Soobahs , that all the 
Chiefs of Asia, in short, should unite to attack, to overthrow, and finally to 
cupel those haughty English : but it is absolutely necessary that the alliance 
should be founded on good faith, and that it should be skilfully formed, in 
order that the princes whose forces are inconsiderable may not find themselves 
overpowered in consequence of a want of concert between the parties; but 
token the plan shall have bthn properly arrrmgcd, and when the English shall 
find themselves assailed from every quarter of Asia, their destruction will be 
inevitable. You have been at war with all the princes of Asia, you must now 
become their friend and prove to them , by the proposals you make, that you 
are really willing to become such. One prince must not aggrandize himself 
at the expense of another; but it is proper that those who groan under 
the bondage of the English should be emancipated, and that each indi¬ 
vidual should participate in their spoils, in proportion to the aid which he 
shall furnish, as well as to^ his local position. 1 will repeat, that if the 
alliance be made with good faith, if each of the contracting parties shall 
find his interest in it, the engagements will be observed ; but should it 
prove otherwise, should any one of the contracting parties be injured, lie 
will observe his engagements no longer than until some circumstance or 
favourable event shall give him an opportunity of infringing them. If, 
fortunately, we shoidd receive troops from Europe which we can dispose of 
in your favour; if the commission with which the naval and military generals 
of the colony have entrusted citizens Magot and Segutn, the former the com - 
mender of the frigate which carries your despatches to the French Govern* 
meni, and the latter Aid-de-Camp to Major-General Malartic, sent to give 
greater efficacy to the application which he has made for as large a reinforce « 
merit as possible-, f say, if this deputation be fortunate, what will not be your 
advantage in having prepared beforehand the means of avenging yourself 
by punishing those who have caused you to be betrayed by your own subjects; 
and Of recovering that inheritance of which you have been in part deprived, 
because the princes of Asia who took up arms against you were not sensible 
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wjln proportion ns the English became powerful, they would furnish the 
ers of the East with arms against each other. 

The difference of religion has often prevented alliances which would 
have proved advantageous to diverse nations, but these false principles 
have disappeared. Philosophy and Reason have silenced prejudice, and 
the same state in Europe tolerates the Roman Catholic, the Calvinist, and 
the Lutheran churches: the man who adores the Creator, and offers up 
vows which are sincere and proceed from the heart, is regarded by his God 
with an eye of benignity and forgiveness. 

The dispositions of the Soubah of the Deccan are known to you, as are 
also those of the Mahrattah and Tartar states . I think I may venture to 
assure you, that the good Prince Ham Rajah of Tramncore b; tired of the 
oppression of the English: Raman Kcsvhi, his Prime Minister, would I con¬ 
ceive be well disposed to act against these despots , had he the means ; / know 
that it was with great reluctance he consented to send a way A figo t de la 
Combe, who commanded his troops at Parour, as well as the other French 
officers who commanded his battalions . The interests of this Rajah , if I am 
not deceived, require equally with your own that you should propose to him 
an alliance; that all resentment should cease ; ancl that your ancient feuds 
should le extinguished and forgotten for ever : but above all, Great Prince, 
conduct the negotiation in such a manner that the English may not suspect 
it s for otherwise this prince will be totally crushed, and the English, in de¬ 
spoiling him, will increase their means of acting against you. Relieve me, 
Great Prince, one of the brightest days of my life will be that on which I 
shall hear that, by reuniting with the princes of Asia, you have acquired the 
means of anmlmating the power of the English in India , 

I know not. Great Prince, whether my frankness will be pleasing to you* 
or whether you may not consider my observations as officious, but of this I 
am certain, that my anxious wish is that you may make great conquests from 
the English, ancl that by this success you may be enabled to render your 
people and yourself happy. This is the sincere prayer of a true French¬ 
man, who is, with esteem and respect, 

Great Prince, 

your most humble and most obedient servant, 

M. Desgomjsjk*!, 

Isle of France, the 15th Ventose, in the 6th Year of the French Republic, 
or the 5th of March, 1 798 , Old Stile. 



No. X. 

The Governor-General of the Isles of France and La Reunion to the Nabob 

Tippoo Sultaun. 

Isle of France, Port North West, the 17th Ventose, ih the 
6th year of the French Republic, one and indivisible, 
answering to the 7th March, 1798, Old Stile. 

I received on the 20th January last (Old Stile) your letter under date the 
9th October, 1707, which announced to me that you had deputed Captain 
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paud, whom you had engaged in your service, and two Ambassadors, to 
confer with me respecting the state of your affairs, and that I might place 
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the greatest confidence in whatever they might communicate, \ our Am¬ 
bassadors afterwards delivered to me your memorandum of proposals to 
the Executive Directory, tending to form an alliance offensive and defen¬ 
sive with the French, and by which you offer to entertain, at your own 
expense, as long as the war in India shall last, the troops they may be,*able 
to send you. 

Not thinking myself authorized by my powers to conclude this alliance 
with you, 1 immediately despatched two frigates to France with your pro¬ 
positions to the Executive Directory.; 1 have not the smallest doubt, hut 
that they will take your proposal into their most serious consideration; 
ail d lam persuaded that they will send you us speedily as possible the 
wurs of men which you demand, and which you require for the purpose oj 
attaching' your enemies t who are also the enemies oj the French Republic. 

In the mean time, and whilst waiting the arrival of these succours, J 
despatch the Preneuse frigate, commanded by Captain 1/Hermitte, to con¬ 
vey back your Ambassadors and their suite, with the officers, surgeons, 
and volunteers, whom I have recruited in the two islands for your service. 

Malaktic. 


No. XI. 


The Comimnder-i n~Chief of. the Forces sent by the French Government to 
the Pacha Tippoo, the victorious. 


Sovereign Pacha, 

I hasten to announce to your Majesty my arrival in your kingdom, and 
that of the French officers and volunteers sent to you by the Governor- 
General Malartic, of whom you will iind the prmster-roll annexed. 

Your Majesty will observe that among the volunteers, there are about 
twenty soldiers of colour, of different nations and castes, the greater part 
of whom may be employed with advantage m the artillei y. 

You will there observe the Chief of a legion possessing every military 
^Salification for filling with distinction the station of Commander-In-Chief, 
:md two officers of artillery, with whom I hope you will be satisfied. 

I flatter myself that your Majesty will afford an opportunity to the mih 
tary which the French government already has sent, and may hereafter 
send you, of shewing that they never will make any distinction between 
the service of a prince, whose alliance we so highly esteem and appreciate, 

and the service of their country. , 

/ have the honour to inform your Majesty , that I have jound here almost 
all the assistance which I could desire for my troops. . , „ 

The zeal and activity shewn by the Commandant of Mangalore in the dis¬ 
embarkation and reception of the troops , has con vinced me of the great atten¬ 
tion Which he has paid to every thing that regarded us. r 

1 can add nothing to the well-deserved commendation which General 
Malartic has expressed to your Majesty, of your Ambassadors Assen Ally 
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ml Mahomed Ibrahim ;• their exemplary conduct on every occasion 
Isle of France, on the passage, and particularly during the action 
which we had in Tellicherry Roads with two English ships, mounting 62 
guns, having on hoard the officers of a regiment, a battalion of Sepoys, 
and two standards, all which we captured and despatched to the Isle of 
France, has merited our general esteem, 

I have the honour to express to your Majesty the extreme desire which 
I feel to present my homage to you in person, and to communicate all the 
details respecting the mission with which the French Government has en¬ 
trusted aie; and also to assure you, that I shall seize every opportunity of 
proving to you/*th&t your interests and your glory shall henceforth be con¬ 
sidered by me as united with those of my country. 

I request your Majesty will enable me to proceed to your presence as 
soon as possible, and issue your orders that the detachment with the bag¬ 
gage, which is considerable, may follow without delay. 

General Dubuc and myself hope to precede the detachment, which will 
be left under the orders of Dumouliti, the Chief of a legion. 

I have the honour to be respectfully. 

Sovereign Pacha, 

your most obedient and most humble servant, 

ChappuiSv 



No. XII. 


The Captain of the ships of war of the French Republic , one and indivisible, 

appointed by the Government to the chief command of the naval force acting 

under the Sovereign Pacha Tippoo SuUattn, the Victorious . 

Sovereign Pacha, ' 

I unite with General Chappuis in apprizing your Majesty of my arrival, 
and of that of my officers despatched by Generals Malartic and Sercey to 
serve under your orders. 

We have no wish but to convince your Majesty of the zeal and fidelity 
with which we shall act in e very service which can contribute to your glory, 
and to the success of your arras. 

The French Republic , the ancient ally off jour august father , has received 
your embassy to the Isle of France, in a manner which cannot fail to con¬ 
vince you that the respective interests of the two nations will be considered as 
one ; and we are especially deputed to your Majesty , for the purpose of re - 
nemng and consolidating that friendship and harmony which has hitherto 
reigned between you and the French . 

The near approach of the rainy season renders it necessary that, your 
Majesty should give orders for our journey to your presence with our bag¬ 
gage as speedily as possible, that we may incur no risk of delay in our 
mission. 

I enclose a return of the officers under ray command $ it seems advisa¬ 
ble that they should remain at Mangalore until your naval establishment 
shall be fixed by the report which I shall have the honour to submit to 
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jmu with regard to the situation of the coast and harbour of Mangalore ; 
andm the meantime you should issue orders to the Governor of that place, 
to supply them with every thing necessary, until your final pleasure shall 

be known. , . e . 

I have the honour to be very respectfully, 

Sovereign Pacha, 

your most obedient humble servant, 
Dubuc, Captain of the ships of war of the French Republic, 
one and indivisible, and commanding a naval force. 

Mangalore, the 28th April, 1798. _ 



No. XIII. 

The drear Coudadad to the Executive Directory, representing the French 
Republic, one and indivisible, at Petrie, 

In the name of that friendship which the Circar Coudadad and the 
subjects of the Cirear vow to the French Republic, which friendship and 

alliance shall endure as long as the sun and moon shine, m the heavens, 

and which shall be so solid, that the most extraordinary events shall 

neither break nor disunite them. _ 

The English, jealous of the connexion and friendship which foi so long 
a time has subsisted between my Circar and France, some years ago united 
against me with the Mahrattas, the Nizam All Khan, and my •thei ene¬ 
mies ; and declared a war as odious as unjust, which lasted several years, 
and of which the result was so fatal that it cost me three crores and thirty 
lacs of rupees in money, and my finest provinces. - 

The Republic is certainly not ignorant of any of these unfortunate 
circumstances, nor of the many efforts I made to dispute mcliby inch the 
possession of that country which at last I was obliged to relinquish to our 
common enemy. I should not have been driven to such cruel sacrifices, 
had I been aided by my ancient allies the French, who were < ««ived y 
the perfidious machinations of Conway, the Governor-General of Portch- 
cherry, who was then plotting with Campbell, the Governor of Madras, 
for the evacuation of the place commanded by the former. No doubt t ie 
Republic will now repair the fault of their former government, by driving 
the English from' their rich possessions in India. 

These sentiments, with which I have long been animated, l have made 
known to the Government of the Isle of France through the organ of two 
Ambassadors, from whom I have had the great satisfaction of receiving swF 
an answer as I desired, together with the Republican flag, by the hands of 
Chappuis, chief Of a brigade, and Dubuc, a captain of a ship, who also 
brought with them the inconsiderable succour of officers and men with which 
circumstances permitted General Malartic and Rear-Admit a i. a cey to sup 

Pi!/ /retdn with me the first of these officers, and send the second to you as my 
Ambassador, who, in requesting your alliance, offensive and defensive , Will, 
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■pjm> obtain such a reinforcement of troops as, joined to mine, may enabkh 
jfto attach and annihilate for ever our common enemies in Asia. 

I send you my^tandard (which, united with that of the Republic, will 
serve as a basis for the alliance into which our respective nations are 
about to contract) and with it the particular articles which I have charged 
Captain Dubuc to communicate to you. 

I join with him my subjects Sheik Abdoulraim and Mahomet Bismilla, 
who $ire equally authorized to represent me with your government. 

Whatever may be the future state of our two nations, whether blended or 
separate; into whatever engagements they may respectively enter ; may the 
prosperity, the glory, and the success of both be still the common object of 
each—may the sentiments which they feel for each other be guaranteed by 
mutual assurances of fidelity, and by oaths of reciprocal obligation, and may 
the heavens and the earth meet and unite ere ike alliance of the two nations 
shall suffer the smallest alteration . 

In my palace at Serin gap alctm, 20th July , 1798. 

Trproo Sultaiw. 


No. XIV* 


A note of the proposals to be made by my Ambassadors to the Executive 
Directory at Paris. 

Article 1. For ten or fifteen thousand troops of every description, infantry, 
cavalry, and artillery. 

Artk te 2. A naval force to act on the coast where our armies may be, to favour 
and to reinforce them in case of necessity. 

Article 3. The Sirkar will furnish all military stores and provisions for the army 
of the Republic, as well as horses, bullocks, carts, and tents, together with every 
other necessary, excepting European liquors, which his country does not afford. 

Article 4. On all marches and military operations the King's orders are to be 
observed. 

Article 5. The expedition shall be directed to some point of the Coromandel 
coast, and in preference to Porto Novo, where the disembarkation of the troops 
shall take place ; and where the King, with his whole army, will appear, either be - 
fore the arrival of the french army, or at any time appointed; it being his intention 
U commence operations in the heart of the enemy’s country. 

Article 6 . The King desires that the Republic will inform him, by despatching to 
Mangalore two corvettes from Europe , within twenty days of each other, of the 
number of ships ami troops which are to be sent from France, in order that he may 
take the field immediately , and be master of the Coromandel coast before the arrival 
oj the Republican forces, and thus be enabled to pi'ovide for all their wants. 

Article 7. All the conquests which may bo made from the enemy , excepting those 
provinces which the King has been obliged to cede to the English, to the Mahrattas, 
end to ike Nizam AH Khan, shall be equally divided between the two nations , and 
according to their respective convenience . The same division shaltalso be made of 
the enemy*$ ships, and of the Portuguese colonies, in order to indemnify the King 
for the expenses of the war. 

Article 8. Should any difficulty arise between the allied armies, each shall ob. 
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■'*'^erve justice according to their own laws and customs, and every discussion 
relating to them shall be conducted in writing between the two nations, 

Article 9, Whatever may he. the desire of the Republic, whether to give peace to 
England, of to continue the war, the King trusts the Republic will always have the 
kindness to consider him as a friend and faithful ally; and. accordingly comprehend 
him in all its treaties, and apprise-himjf all its, intentions , 

Tip poo Su/jTaun. 

Article 10. All Prench whatever, who now are or may Hereof'ter come within the 
territories of the King, shall be treated as friends and allies; they shall have the 
liberty of passing and repassing, and'of trading, without any molestation or hind- 
ranee, on the contrary, they shall receive every assistance and succour which they 
may want. 

Article 11. To procure for my service four founders of brass, and four founders 
of iron cannon, four paper-rankers, twelve manufacturers of glass, in • different 
branches of the manufacture, two naval engineers, and two good ship-builders. 
Given in my palace of Seringapatam, under my signature, and that of my prime 
minister, with the seal of State affixed, the 20tli July, 1708. 

Tippoo Sm/rAUN. 


[The following letters comprize a part only of the voluminous corres« 
pondence between the late Tippoo Sultaun and the court, and agents of 
Zemaun Shah, found in the palace of Seringapatam. This correspondence, 
it appears, commenced before the war between Tippoo Sultaun and the 
English, which terminated in 1792; and the same ambitious and hostile 
views against the English power in India have marked it, from its corn- 
men cement to its close. 

The present series commences with the deputation of two ambassadors, 
on the part of the Sultaun, to Zemaun Shah, in the year 1/96, for the 
express purpose of encouraging that prince to prosecute his design of in¬ 
vading Hindostan, and to form a plan of co-operation for the subversion of 
the British power in India. Many letters belonging to this-series are omitted, 
because they were thought unnecessary to elucidate the Sultaun views, so 
completely developed by those which are now printed.] 

No. XV. 

Translation of a paper entitled Proposition to his Majesty Zemaim Shah*. 

The imbecility and ruinous condition of the kingdom of Delhi, are more 
obvious than the sun. As, therefore, Delhi, which is one of the seats of 
government of the Mahometan faith, has been reduced to this state of ruin, 
so that the infidels altogether prevail, it is become proper and incumbent 
upon the leaders of thp faithful, that uniting together, they exterminate 

the infidels. , . . Al 

I am very desirous of engaging m this pursuit, but there are t^ree sects 

# This appears to be a memorandum of a plan of co-operation between 
Tippoo Sultaun and Zemaun Shah, which the ambassadors of the former 
were instructed to propose to the latter. 
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Mels in the wav of it ; and although, when we are united, there is littl* 
gr^imd for apprehension, yet the union of the followers of the faith is ne¬ 
cessary. If that ornament of the throne, that conqueror of kingdoms, 
should adopt {one of) two plans for effecting this, it will tend to the glory 
of the faith. One of them h as follows ; 

That your Majesty should remain in your capital, and send one. of 
your noblemen, in whom you have confidence, to Delhi, with an army; 
that this person, on his arrival there, should make the necessary arrange¬ 
ments, and, after deposing the infirm King, who has reduced the faith to 
this state of weakness select, from among the family some one properly 
qualified for the government: lie should remain one year, for the purpose 
of settling the country; and, taking with him the chiefs of the co untry 
who are Rajpoots and others, direct his standard towards the Deccan, so 
that the |1 rah puns and others oil the road may come forward and present 
themselves to him. Whilst I, from this quarter, with the aid of God, will 
raise the standard of holy war, and make the infidels how down under the 
sword of the faith ; after these shall have been sacrificed to the sword, and 
nr> longer exist, the remaining infidels will be nothingafterwards, the 
settlement of the Deccan may be concluded in any manner which shall be 
mutually agreed upon;f 

The second plan is this: 

If none of your Majesty's noblemen should be sufficiently in your con 
fidence, or equal to the undertaking, and if your Majesty should be entirely 
at ease with respect to the state of your country and government, it h pro¬ 
posed that you should in person proceed to Delhi, and, having made the 
necessary arrangements there, establish one of your confidential servants 
in the office of the Vizier (or Minuter) and return to your own capital. 
The person who may be selected for the, office of Vizier, mast be a man of 
address and enterprise; that, remaining a twelvemonth with his army at 
Delhi, lie may be able to bring under subjection the chiefs of the .neigh¬ 
bouring country. The second year your Majesty should also send from 
your capital a small army as a reinforcement; so that the Vizier appointed 
by you, as above-mentioned, may proceed with the chiefs of Hindostan 
towards the Deccan. Should those infidel Brahmins direct their power to 
that quarter, by the grace of God the hands of the heroes of the faith in 
this part of the world shall be raised for their chastisement. After their 
extirpation, it will he proper to enjoin the Vizier acting on your Majesty's 
part, to fix upon a place of rendezvous, arid there to meet me, that the 
proper means may be adopted for the settlement of the country. 

You are to make a proposition to his Majesty to the above effect, and 
to request him to determine upon whichever of the two plans he may 
prefer, and then furnish you with a written engagement accordingly, under 
his Majesty’s hand and seal, adding, that if his Majesty will he pleased to give 
both of you permission, and have the goodness to send a confidential person 

*■ These propositions demonstrate most forcibly the danger that menaced 
our possessions in India, from the state in which the Emperor Shah, Au- 
him was retained by the Mahrattus.—[En.] 
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you, you will repair to the presence of your Sovereign, and having 
also obtained from him an engagement in writing, corresponding with the 
instrument above alluded to, you will return with the confidential person 
above-mentioned to the presence of his Majesty. Bat that, should his 
Majesty desire one of you to remain with him, one of you will continue in 
attendance accordingly, and the other will proceed with his Majesty's 
confidential servant to the Deccan, and return with the writing from 
thence to the presence of his Majesty. 

(A true translation-) N. B. Edmonstone, 

P. T. to the Government. 


No. XVL 

Translation of the draft of a Letter from Ttppoo Sidtaun to Zemmn Shah. 

[The letter commences with an invocation to the Deity, and to Maho¬ 
med, &e. as usual in the correspondence of persons of the rank of Ze~ 
maun Shah and Tippoo Sultaim. As the idiom of the English language 
wilj not admit of an adequate translation of the figurative expressions 
used upon these occasions, and as it is not in any degree essential to insert 
them, they are wholly omitted: for the same reason, the complimentary 
titles and designations applied to Zemaun Shah throughout the letter, are 
for the most part left out in the translation.] 

Thanks to God, that at this happy time I have the satisfaction to hear 
that your Majesty, the ornament of the throne, the promoter of religion, 
the destroyer of heretics and oppressors, &c, employs your whole time, 
and exerts every faculty, in support of the enlightened religion, and is 
wholly devoted to its cause. The report of your Majesty's piety, justice, 
.religious zeal, and courage so grateful to the feelings of all the followers 
of the faith, and especially to me, has afforded me inexpressible joy and 
satisfaction : in return for this, near an hundred thousand of the follow¬ 
ers of the faith, nay more, assemble every Friday, the sabbath of the 
Musselmans, in the two mosques of the capital, called the Aulah and the 
Askah Mosque ; and after the prescribed forms of prayer, supplicate the 
Bestower of all things, according to the words of scripture, “ Grant thy 
aid, O God, to those who aid the religion of Mohomnmd, and let us he 
of that number at the last day: destroy those, O God, who would destroy 
the religion of Mohommud, and let not us be of their number at the last 
day;" and pray that the Almighty will render your Majesty, who is the 
supporter of the faith, and all its followers, victorious and successful over 
their enemies. I confidently trust, that the. Almighty, in conformity to 
his holy word, u He who pray eth unto me, his prayer shall be granted,” will 
listen to their supplication, and render your Majesty, who is the defender of 
the faith, and one of its brighest ornaments, successful and victorious. 

Your Majesty must doubtless have been informed, that nay exalted ambi¬ 
tion has for it3 object a holy war. The fruit of this just design has been, that 
in the midst of this land of heretics, the Almighty protects this tract of 
Mohommedan dominion like the ark of Noah, and cuts short the extended 
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(f the abandoned heretic. The report of your Majesty’s zeal an 
render me, and all the followers of the faith, most anxious to open a 
personal and direct communication of sentiments with your Majesty, but 
the obstacles to this are fully apparent to your Majesty; and therefore, 
upon the principle (as laid down in the law) that it is sufficient that two 
persons should have the honour to see the new moon/ in order to esta¬ 
blish its actual appearance, the respected Meer Hubbeeb Oolla, and Meer 
Mohummud Rezza, who are among the highest in rank in the Khooda- 
daud Sircar, and are worthy of admission to the presence, are now sent 
as ambassadors to your Majesty’s Imperial Court with letters (which, 
according to the saying, a letter is half a meeting/ may be considered 
as an invaluable substitute for personal communication ,♦) in order that I 
may be gratified, not only by obtaining accounts of your Majesty’s pros¬ 
perity, success, and glory, but enjoy the pleasure of seeing your Majesty 
as it were by substitution $ and that the foundations of friendship arid 
attachment, which are productive of benefits, both spiritual and temporal, 
may be strengthened and improved; and also, that the persons above- 
mentioned may have the honour to represent to your Majesty my senti¬ 
ments upon some important subjects, and the circumstances of the 
enfeebled condition of the faith in the regions of Hindustan, which I have 
entrusted to their verbal communication* But besides this I would pro¬ 
pose, if it meets your Majesty’s approbation, that two persons of rank 
may constantly reside at your Majesty’s court, to be the channel of cor¬ 
respondence, and the means of ^improving mutual harmony and attach¬ 
ment. 

Under the sacred exhortation, ** Bestow presents among one another,” 
I beg leave to send, by the persons above-mentioned, a few of the articles 
of this country, as is due among those who are connected by the ties of 
religion. I confidently trust that your Majesty will gratify me by accep¬ 
ting them, and honour the ambassadors by admitting them to the presence, 
and by hearing what has been entrusted to their verbal communication, 
and that you will despatch them back again to this quarter with the 
utmost expedition. [Here follows a list of the presents.] 

(A true Translation.) N. B. Edmonstone, 

P, T. to the Government. 

* The Mahomedan months are lunar, and their commencement res¬ 

pectively depends upon the actual appearance of the moon’s first quarter. 
As the intervention of clouds or vapours often obscures the moon at one 
place when it is visible at another, the evidence of any two persons, de¬ 
claring that they have seen it, is deemed sufficient to establish the fact of 
its appearance, and the first day of the month (or moon) is assumed accor¬ 
dingly. Should the moon, however, not be seen before the 31st of the 
month, the following day is considered as the first of the ensuing. It is 
a common practice among the Mussulmen of high rank, to salute the 
appearance of the new moon by cannon, and to send to each other con¬ 
gratulatory messages upon the occasion ,* hence the figurative allusion in 
the text will be easily understood.—[En.] 
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No. XVII. 

Translation of the draft of a Letter from Tippoo Sultaun to Zemaun Shah , 
dated the Jth of Shabaun , 1211 Hedgeree , or hth February ' 1797* 

[After the usual address and exordium, as adverted to in No. 16, the 
letter proceeds as follows :] 

By the favour of God, your Majesty, the ornament of the throne of 
power and greatness, ha3 for the most part occupied your time in extend¬ 
ing the religion of the prophet, in destroying the foundation of heresy 
and infidelity, and in establishing the basis of the true faith ; and conti» 
nues so to do. The fame of these has amply pervaded the world. These 
circumstances, which are as well known from east to west as the sun in 
the centre of the heavens, suggested to my mind that, agreeably to the 
command of God and his apostle, declared in these words, “ Slay the 
divisor of the Godhead/" we should unite in carrying on the holy war 
against the infidels, and free the region of Hindostan from the contami¬ 
nation of the enemies of our religion. The followers of the faith in these 
territories, always assembling at a select time on Fridays, offer up their 
prayers in the words—’“ Oh God, slay the infidels who have closed thy 
way 1 Let their sins return upon their own heads, with the punishment 
that is due to them !” 

1 trust that Almighty God, for the sake of his beloved, will accept their 
prayers, and, through the merit of a holy cause, prosper our mutual ex¬ 
ertions to that end. And, through the influence of the words, “Thine 
armies shall conquer/" will render us victorious und successful. Through 
the aid of the Giver of all victory, in reward of my meritorious resolution 
to prosecute a holy war (which is the proper end and object of life to 
tho&e who adorn the throne of religion and dominion) I have ever been 
happy in the fruits of his unbounded goodness, and have continued safe 
under the divine protection, and still remain so. The proof .of this is, 
that the dominion of the Klioodadaud Sircar, which is surrounded by 
infidels, has stood aloof, like the ark of Noah, keeping the enemies of the 
faithful in effectual check. The words of scripture, “ impurity and 
purity are not equal, however the prevalence of the former may excite 
astonishment/* are hereby verified. 

Prior to this, two respectable Syuds, Meer Ilubbeeb-oolla and Meer 
Ghoolaum Rezza, Were deputed to your Majesty on the part of the Khoo¬ 
dadaud Sircar, by sea, with the utmost expedition ; through the guidance 
of the Almighty, they will have the honour of paying their respects to 
your Majesty$#md will represent the points which have been entrusted to 
their verbal communication ; your Majesty will also -receive detailed 
accounts from your Majesty’s agent Ghoolaum jVJohummud Khaim, of 
affairs to the south and east, and also the circumstances of this quarter. 





the sun of dignity and splendour rise from the horizon of success 
and glory! 
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(A true translation.) 
N, B. Edmonstons, 

P. T. to the Government, 


No. XVIII. 


Translation of an original Letter from Zemauti Shah to Tippoo Sultaun . 

[After the customary invocation to the Deity and the prophet, &c. and 
a figurative address to the Sultaun, the letter proceeds as follows:] 

Your letter, replete with sentiments of friendship and regard, express- 
ing your solicitude for the propagation of the faith, and the extirpation 
of the abandoned irreligious infidels; informing us that in the mosques, 
after the conclusion, of public worship, supplications are made at the 
throne of grace for the encrease of our dominion, and the success of our 
triumphant banners; referring us for a further exposition of your senti¬ 
ments to the verbal explanation of your ambassadors Syed Hubbecboollah 
and Syed Mohummud Rezza; signifying that you had sent a few presents 
by the ambassadors, requesting that two persons of your Sircar might 
reside at our court, and stating other particulars of friendship, arrived 
in u most auspicious season, and added new ardour to our mutual 
friendship. 

^ As the object of your well-directed mind is the destruction of the in¬ 
fidels and the extension of the faith of the prophet, please God, we shall 
soon march with our conquering army to wage war with the infidels and 
polytheists, and to free those regions from the contamination of these 
shameless tribes with the edge of the sword; so that the inhabitants of 
those regions may be restored to comfort and repose. Be therefore per¬ 
fectly satisfied in this respect. 

With regard to your request for deputing two persons to reside at our 
court, with a view to strengthen the ties of friendship, we have to 
express our acquiescence. 

We have sent a few articles hereunder mentioned, as a memorial of our 
regard, by your ambassadors, who have explained to us the message with 
which you had commissioned them. 

Continue to gratify us, by communicating to us by letters your situa¬ 
tion and sentiments, 

[Here follows a list of dresses, &c. sent as presents.] 

(A true Translation.) 

N. B. Edmonstonb, 

P. T, to the Government. 
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No. XIX. 

Translation of the draft of a Letter from the late Tippoo Sultam to Zemmn 
' Shah, dated the 24th of Rehmauny of the year Shedaub 122 6 from the 
birtJt of Mohammad, answering to the 23rd of Shaabann 1213 Hed/ree 
(corresponding with the 30 th of Jammy 179W 

[The exordium, consisting of the usual invocation to the Deity and 
the prophet, &c. together with the figurative titles and designations ad¬ 
dressed to Zemaun Shah,, are omitted,] 

Your Majesty’s gracious letter, in reply to my friendly address, and 
which was brought by Syud Hubbeeb-oollah and Syud Moliommud Rer/a, 
the ambassadors of the Khoodadaud Sircar, has been received—has given 
enerease to friendship, and augmented the sources of joy and satisfaction. 
Your Majesty was pleased to write, that as it was the object of your mind 
to crush the infidels and to propagate the religion of Mohummud, please 
God, your Majesty would soon proceed with a conquering army to pro¬ 
secute a holy war against the infidels, polytheists, and heretics, and free 
the religion of these regions from the contamination of those shameless 
tribes, that the profanation of polytheism should be done away by the 
exertions of the relentless sword, and repose and happiness be restored 
to the inhabitants of thif country, and desiring that 1 would set my mind 
at ease upon every point. This lias been fully understood, and J have also 
been informed word byword of what your Majesty was pleased to con¬ 
fide to the verbal communication of the ambassadors j all which afforded 
me boundless satisfaction. 

It is my hope and my prayer to the Almighty, that the oppressions of 
the infidels and polytheists may be destroyed, l>y the avenging sword of 
those who have been selected by God to exercise dominion, and of war¬ 
riors in the field of conquest; and that these regions may acquire pros¬ 
perity and splendour, by maintaining the cause of religion. 

At this time, the English having received intimation of the arrival of 
the ambassadors of the Sircar at your Highness’s court, and of the firm 
connection established between the two States, have taken umbrage, and 
in concert with the infidels and the turbulent, taken up arms against me J 
and they have written,f that they entertain the design to subvert the tell- 

* In his letters to France Tippoo Sultaun ascribes the hostile prepara- 
dons of the British Government, to his connection with the French. 

f It appears from the testimony of Hubbeeb-oollah, the late Tippoo 
Sultaun’s head monshee, that this assertion is founded on the passage at 
the close of the 4th paragraph of the Right Honourable the Governor- 
General’s letter to Tippoo Sultaun, of the 8th of November 1798 ;* which 
points outs to the Sultaun, the dangers to which he will expose his autho¬ 
rity, the tranquillity of his dominions, the prosperity of his government, 

* See Voi. I. of these Despatches page 326. 
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of Islaum, “ many are the words that proceed from their lips, 1>^ 
words are nought hut lies ” Please God, they shall become food 
for the unrelenting sword of the pious warriors, <f evil designs return 
upon the heads of the inventors.” We are labourers In the way of the 
Lord, and obedient to the command of God* We have no support, but 
the aid of the king of the world, who is great and powerful, awd the 
true apostle, the head of the true religion, the destroyer of former 
abominations. Placing my dependence upon those tidings of joy, “ often 
doth God permit the inferior number to overpower the superior.” I am 
prepared to exert the energies of my mind and of my faculties, inwardly 
and outwardly, to carry on a holy war. Agreeably to the command of 
God, believing it a duty of religion to communicate affairs of great im¬ 
portance, when the interests of religion are one and the;same, the Syuda 
before-mentioned, are now a second time despatched to your Majesty’s 
court, for the purpose of representing all circumstances fully and per¬ 
sonally; and from them, your Majesty will be amply informed of every 
thing. Impelled-by a solicitude for the defence of religion, which is 
incumbent upon all the princes of Islaum to feci, let your Majesty display 
your grateful endeavours, both by word and deed, to repel these aban¬ 
doned infidels. ft God will aid the pure of heart and pious.” 

(A true Translation.) 

N. B. Edmonstone, 

P. T. to the Government. 

and the permanence of his religion, by his connection with the French. 
Although Hubbeeb-ooiah and Mcer Saudick pointed out to the Sultauri, 
and proved by various arguments, that the passage in question was 
applicable only to the views of the French, vet anxious to avail himself 
of even this shadow of a pretext to justify his rancour, he continued 
to maintain his own construction of the passage, and persisted in his 
resolution to insert this gross calumny in his letters to Zetnaun Shah, 
to the Grand Seignior, and others. The numerous instances of the Sul- 
taun’a duplicity, and virulent animosity against the English, leave no room 
for surprize at his wilful perversion of this passage. A copy of the 
Governor-General’s letter in question, was communicated to his Highness 
the Nizam ; who, as a Mussulman, cannot be supposed to have observed 
with indiiferehce, a declaration, pointing equally to the destruction of 
his power, as to that of/fippoo Sultaun ; his Highness, however, ex¬ 
pressed his highest approbation of the whole of the Governor-General's 
letter of the 8th November 1798 .—[Ed.] 
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No. XX. 

[The fallowing Memorandum is written in the first leaf of the book which 
contains the original of this Translation .*] 

In tfiis book are entered the drafts of the letters which were written 
to the Grand Seignior, Zemaun Shah, King* of Cabul, and Futteh Alii 
Khaun, King of Eeraun, under date the 4th of Ramzaun 1213 of the 
Hedjrec*” (answering to the \0th of February, 1799.) 

Translation of the Draft of a Letter f'otn Tippoo Suit nan to the 
Grand Seignior. 

In the Name of the Most Merciful God! 

[After the customary invocation to the Deity and the Prophet, And a 
series of pompous titles, addressed to the Grand Seignior, the letter 
proceeds as follows:] 

Your Highness’s august letter,* written on the 11th of Rubbee oossaunee 
1213 of the Hcdjree (answering to the 23 d September , 17^8) which was 
conveyed through the English, f honoured me by its gracious arrival, was 
the means of glory and distinction, and the productive source of boundless 
favour. Its contents added strength and firmness to the foundations of 
union and attachment} and its gracious expressions gave stability to the 
fabric of friendship. 

With respect to what your Highness wrote, of the invasion of the vene¬ 
rated land of Egypt by the devoted French, by treachery and deceit, not¬ 
withstanding the observance of long subsisting friendship on the part of 
your Highness. The objects of that irreligious, turbulent people; the 
determination of the Ottoman Porte to employ the most vigorous mea¬ 
sures to repel that rebellious race; of my assisting and joining my brethren 
Mussel mans in the general cause of religion, and defending the regions of 
Hindustan from the machinations of this enemy ; that I would communi¬ 
cate to your Highness whatever subject of complaint I might have against 
the English, when, by the aid of God and your Highness’s good offices, 
those complaints should he removed to my satisfaction, and the grounds 
of opposition and estrangement, be exchanged for the desirable objects of 
harmony and union. This, which you Highness did me the honour to 
vvrito, has been understood. 

By the favour of God, and the benevolence of the prophet, all the 


* Tippoo Sultann transmitted to the Governor-General, a letter ad¬ 
dressed to the Grand Seignior (vide the correspondence between Tippoo 
Sultaun and the Governor-General)—-pretending* that it contained the whole 
of his reply to the letter from the Grand Seignior. It appears from the 
above that Tippoo Sultaun had privately despatched this virulent in¬ 
vective. against the British Nation to Constantinople; by ambassadors ex¬ 
traordinary. 

f Over this word: is written, “ The Governor oj Madras," 
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'J&pi/m&xi State and the Khoodadaud Sirkar (between which, regard and 
attachment are established firmly as columns, and of which friendship and 
union, repeated tokens have been interchanged) are aiding and assisting 
each other. As this labourer in the way of the Lord, is a brother in the 
faith, is obedient to your Highness’s all powerful will, and does not con¬ 
ceive any difference to exist between us; I beg you will communicate to 
me what your Highness’s exalted minch conceives will be conducive to 
the welfare and interests of the followers of the faith. As the French 
have made themselves your Highness’s enemies, they have made them¬ 
selves so to all the followers of the Faith—God is the protector and ■de¬ 
fender of the land of Hindostan; next to him, this suppliant at the 
Almighty Throne, does not and will not neglect the defence and service 
of the people, I am fully confident that your Highness will be disposed 
to afford your assistance and support, in all matters, to us Labourers, All 
Hindostan is over-run with infidels and polytheists, excepting* the domi¬ 
nions of the Khoodadaud Sirkar, which like the Ark of Noah are safe 
under the protection and bounteous aid of God. It is my hope, from the 
supreme king of kings, that as at the appearance of a second Adam, the 
religion of Islaum will obtain exclusive prevalence oyer the whole country 
of Hindostan, and that all the sinful heretics will with the utmost ease 
become the prey of the swords of the combatants in the cause of religion. 
Be it known to those who stand at the foot of the imperial throne, that 
the treachery, deceit, and supremacy of the Christians in the regions of 
Hindostan, are beyond the power of expression. A summary elucidation 
of this, will be found as follows s 

A person, by name Da-ood Khaun, an Afghaun, was appointed to the 
Soobadarry of Arcot, on the part of the Emperor of Delhi. About that 
time, the French and English, each with one of their detested ships, and 
and a few Kaufers {Infidels) on board, came to the coast., expressly for the 
purpose of trade; bringing with them some of the products of their 
country, such as knives, scissors, needles, china and glass-ware, for sale! 
After presenting several articles to the deluded Soobadar* as a Nuzzer {or 
offeringexpressive of submission) they requested the grant of a spot of 
ground, sufficient for a single house* for their residence, in order that 
they might import the products of Europe, paying the proper duties, and 
there remain with a dozen of their people. The Soobadar complied with 
their request $ and there the English resided for some time. 

It happened, that the exalted Firmaun of Behaudur Shah, Son of 
Aulumgecr, Emperor of Shahjehaun-abaud {Delhi) addressed to Da-ood 
Khaun, arrived, directing him to leave a trusty Dewan ( Manager ) in Arcot,- 
and repair himself to the presence. In conformity to the Emperor’s sum¬ 
mons* Da-ood Khaun repaired to Delhi, leaving Saadut-oolla Khaun as 
his deputy. Owing to the negligence and folly of the ministers at Delhi, 
Saadut-oolla Khaun became a traitor, and usurped the dominion of the 
country. About that period, the English and the French applied to the 
Soobadar for the grant of a little ground round about their houses; to 
which the Soobadar, from his want of foresight, and from his immte folly* 
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^edmentedand accordingly granted them the ground which they a$ke< 
Niter this., both these nations erected small forts, and stationed about a 
hundred men to garrison them, {verses) “ Where a country is abandoned 
by its prince, every village becomes a principality.” The relations and 
followers of Saadut-oolla Khaun, each took possession of Tualooks (dis* 
tricts) and erecting fortresses, established their abode. At the same 
time, the French and English, taking with them some of the products of 
Europe, repaired to the districts of the relations and followers of Saadut- 
oo 11 a Khaun, and contracted friendship with them; and under this cover, 
obtaining a complete insight into their characters, their inode of living, 
the structure of their forts, the administration of their territories, arid 
the condition of their forces, they entertained from four to live hundred 
men of that country and waited their opportunity. In the mean time 
Saadut-oolla Khaun died. After his death his relations and adherents, 
who were very numerous, quarrelled among themselves, and one of them, 
by the name of Sufder Alii Khaun, entered into an intrigue with the in¬ 
fidels of Poonah, and solicited military succours. Agreeably to his re¬ 
quest, an army of the Poonah infidels, consisting of 50,000 horse, under 
the command of Rugglioo Futteh Sing, invaded the province of Arcot •, 
where Sufder Alii Khaun suffered his father Alii Boast Khaun to he slain 
in battle by the infidels of Poonah. After this, these infidels seeing the 
dissensions which prevailed amongst the adherents and relations of Sufder 
Alii Kliauji, plundered all the inhabitants of that country, without discri¬ 
mination of friend or foe; carried off a hundred thousand men and women 
prisoners to their own country, and sold them to slavery: they also took 
prisoner Hoossain Doast Khaun, known by the name of Chunda Khaun, 
who was the husband of Sufder Alii Khaun’s sister, and carried him to 
Poonah. In the mean time, Mortiza Khaun, the governor of Vellore, 
and husband of another sister of Sufder Alii Khaun, enticed the latter 
to his house, and put him to death. After this event, Nizara-ool Mool 
the Vizier of Delhi, who had made himself master of the Deccan, arrived 
in the province of Arcot, and appointing Anwar-oodeen Khaun, Soobadaur 
of that province, on his own part gave in charge to him the two infant 
sons of the late Sufder Alii Khaun, with injunctions to protect and edu¬ 
cate them, and then returned to the Deccan. After this, Amvar-oo-deeti 
Khaun incited the Afghauns to murder one of the children. A short time 
after, Chunda Khaun, who was in confinement at Poonah, bribing the 
infidels with a sum of money, obtained his release, and arrived in the pro¬ 
vince of Arcot, whence he proceeded to Pondicherry, a factory belonging 
to the French, where be took refuge; he there procured a body of French 
troops, with which he marched against Anwar-oo-deen Khaun, with a 
view to reduce the province of Arcot, In the mean time, Amvar-oo-deen 
Khaun, nought the assistance of the English, who then held h factory at 
Cheenaputtim, (Madras.) Accordingly the English joined him with 
body of troops. In proof of the words “He who afforded assistance to 
the oppressor, shall fall under subjection to the very man lie assisted/— 
both these persons becoming the objects of the divine anger, sought 
assistance from these two infidel tribes, and proceeded to hostilities. It 
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► decreed, however, that Anwar-oo-cleeri Khaun fell by the hand of 
ain Doast Khaun. After this, Mohummud Alii Khaim, son of Anwar- 
oo-deen Khaun, giving up both his worldly add spiritual concerns, to the 
direction of the English, and making them his protectors, prepared for 
hostilities against Chunda Khaun. In the mean time, Nizam-ool Moolk 
died, and was succeeded by his son Naussir dung; whom Mohunuimd 
Alii Khaun invited to join him: but before his arrival, Naussir Jung’s 
nephew, Hklauyet Mohee-oo-deen Khaun, fled with a small body of troops 
to Pondicherry; and the French collecting a force which consisted of about 
a thousand men ef their ovvn nation, and about four thousand sepoys, pro¬ 
ceeded with the troops of Hidauyet Mohee-oo-deen Khaun, against Naussir 
Jung; who joined with Mohummed Alii Khaun, after sustaining repeated 
engagements with the French, laid siege to the fortress of Oingee, which 
is situated on a bill, and was then in the’ possession of the French. The 
latter entering into a collusion with the Sirdars of Naussir Jung’s army, 
attacked it in the night. After the alarm was given; Naussir Jung 
mounted his elephant; when a man, named Beluuuler Khaqn, an Afghaun 
in his service, had the baseness to kill him by a musket shot, and causing 
his elephant to be driven close to that of Naussir Jung, cut off his head 
and stuck it on the point of a spear. Upon this event, the French setup 
Hidauyet Moohee-oo-deen Khaun as his successor, and, accompanied by 
a body of their own troops under the command of an officer named Bussy, 
directed his march towards Hydrabad. In the course of their march, they 
halted at the fort of Rayebota, where the traitor Behauder Khaun, and 
the French troops commanded by Bussy, quarrelled about the division of 
the plundered treasure and jewels, and an engagement took place, in 
which Baliauder Khaun, and the other cursed Afghaun chief, were slain, 
and precipitated to hell, TIidauyet Mohee-oo-decn Khaun, also fell in 
this engagement by a musket shot. The French then conferred the suc¬ 
cession on the worthless Salibut Jung, second son of Nizaum-ool-moolk, 
and proceeded with him to Hyderabad ; whereby the whole of the Deccan 
may be said to have come under the authority of the French at Hyderabad. 
The French Christians (who amounted to near 1,200 men) in a state of 
intoxication, in open day, entered the houses of the votaries of Islaum, 
and violated numbers of their women. Many of the females of the noble3 
ripped up their own bellies, and threw themselves into wells. Hence all 
the inhabitants of Hyderabad conceived enmity against the French. 

In the mean time Nizam Alii Kluiun, son of Nizam-ool-moolk, im¬ 
prisoned his elder brother Silaubut Jung, and established himself in his 
room, A short time afterwards, when the utmost disagreement had taken 
place between the people of Hyderabad and the French, the worthless 
Bussy inarched from that city with his troops and returned to Pondicherry. 
During these transactions Mohummud Alii Khaun, in conjunction with 
the English, carried on the war against Chunda Khaun, who was cordially 
the friend of the French. The armies of both the infidel nations contended 
' for the province of Arcot, and after many battles and much bloodshed, 
the English and Mohummud Alii Khaun, having pledged their faith to 
him, and under that sanction made him their prisoner, put him to death. 
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,n(J obtained possession of the Whole of the Arcot province, yielding a 
yearly revenue of near four crores of rupees. 

When the English had thus established themselves in Arcot, they turned 
their views to the conquest of Bengal. To this end, with the same trea¬ 
chery and deceit; which has been above described, they applied to the 
viceroy of Bengal also for a spot of ground ; and having obtained posses¬ 
sion of sufficient for a single house, they there stationed their people as 
for the purposes of trade, and waited their opportunity. About this time 
the viceroy of Bengal (lied, and contentions arose among his children and 
relations. The English taking part with the one, they subdued the other ; 
and rendering that other entirely dependent upon them, obtained posses¬ 
sion of the'whole dominion of Bengal, a territory consisting of four Soo- 
bahs, and yielding an annual revenue of twenty crores of rupees. Not, far 
from thence is a place called Lucknow, the ruler of which was Mirsa 
Amauni* * * § ( Assof-oo-Dowlah) son of Shudah-oo-Dowlah. By intrigue and 
chicane with him, they {the English) intruded themselves into that country 
also. What is more extraordinary is this : lately IVJirza Amauni sent an 
ambassador to Zemaun Shah, the King of Cauhul. This circumstance 
coming to the knowledge of the English ( Governor ) General f who resides 
at Calcutta, he proceeded thence on a visit to Mirza Amauni, and having 
leagued with the ministers of that country, caused Mirza Amauni to be 
poisoned, violated the chastity of his widow, and plundered his house of 
money and jewels, to the amount of twenty crores of Rupees. Through¬ 
out the territory of Bengal, wherever there were men of learning, science, 
and rank, the English have forcibly taken prisoners, wives and daughters, 
violated their chastity, and carried them off to their own islands and coun¬ 
try j seizing the youths of the class of Syuds, J devotees, and learned men, 
and obliging them to eat the flesh of swine, proclaimed it by beat of tom¬ 
tom.§ In the country of Bengal, and in all other places where their an* 
thority prevail, they set up swine butchers, and cause them to sell the 
flesh of hogs publicly in the streets and markets. 

All this power and authority have the English acquired in the space of 
forty years. 

About twenty years ago, during the life-time of my late revered father 
Hyder Alii Khaun, disputes occurring among the worthless Sirdars of the 
Poonah infidels, Rogoo-naut Rao, the uncle of Nurmin Rao, the head of 
the Poonah state, treacherously murdered his nephew : the turbulent spirit 
of the chiefs, however, obliged him to seek refuge at Bombay, a place in 
the possession of the English. 

The English, obtaining from him money and'jewels to a large amount. 


* This is the name by which the late Vizier Aasof-oo-Dowlah was 


called during the life-time of his father 


f Lord Teignmouth. 

t fbe Syuds are those descended from the prophet. 

§ A species of drum. Proclamations are usually made in India by 
beat of drum. 
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fte^/ed an army with Roggoonaut Rao for the reduction of Poonali 
oonah ministers, deceitfully selected a child of two or three days old 
from their own class, proclaimed him as the genuine offspring of the mur¬ 
dered Narraln Rao, and as the successor to the M.usnud (throne) and 
assembling an, army, marched to oppose the English and Rogoonaut Rao, 
Finding themselves unable to cope with the English, they repeatedly sent 
letters by ambassadors of rauk to the presence of his late Highness (Hyder 
All) soliciting his assistance. His Highness prudently considering, that 
although it is declared “ Heretics are impure,” yet that it was more ad¬ 
visable to aiford than refuse his assistance to the infidels belonging to the 
country (because the supremacy of the English was the source of evil to 
all God’s creatures)—with a view to the aid of Poonali, inarched to Ma¬ 
dras with a vast army. Many engagements ensued, and many places fell, 
and Madras itself was near being taken ; when it pleased God that his 
Highness should end his days in that expedition, and he died in the vici¬ 
nity of Arcot. After this event, I continued the war; and after many 
victories, and the capture of numberless prisoners, the English sent their 
ambassadors, humbly, and by engagement and oath, to sue for peace. 
Although I was not myself disposed to grant them peace, yet by the 
earnest advice of the nobles of the Khoodadaud Sirkar, J consented. 
Four or five years after, when ambassadors from the Khoodadaud Sirkar, 
arrived at the Sublime Porte ; * and after representing the. sentiments of 
friendship, returned to the presence. The English, receiving information 
of this circiiinstance, with hearts inflamed, immediately conceived that all 
the tribe of Islaum were about to league together for their destruction. 
They knew too, .that they had given your Highness proofs of their evil dis¬ 
position, and therefore, uniting to themselves Nizam Alii Khaun, and the 
infidels of Poonah, they waged war against the Khoodadaud Sirkar for 
four years. At length, near a hundred thousand of the followers of the 
faith, bad determined to slay their wives and families with their own 
hands, and rushing upon the infidels, drink the cup of martyrdom, and 
plunge the infidels into hell. The counsellors, the Lords, and the re¬ 
spected .sages of Islaum, all agreed that this attack upon the dominions of 
Khoodadaud Sirkar was in consequence of the deputation of ambassadors 
with letters to the Sublime Porte, and therefore that it was advisable by 
any means to accommodate matters for the present; to communicate to 
your Highness all that occurred, and joined with your Highness’s aid, 
proceed to exterminate the infidels. I approved the representation of my 
faithful servants, and surrendering three crores and thirty lacs of rupees 
in treasure, and half my country (which was all a dead loss to me) put an 
end to the contest. 

The English having adopted a determined resolution to subdue the 



*; Tippoo Sultauu, in his letters to the French, ascribes the enmity of 
the British power to his friendship for them 3 in letters to Zemaun fehak, 
lie ascribes it to his having deputed ambassadors to that Prince; apd here 
he imputes it to his delegation of an embassy to the Ottoman Porte.'—* [Ed.] 
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_61e of Hindustan,, and Ur subvert the Mussulman religion, and bavin 
united to themselves Nizam Alii Khaun, and the infidels of Poonah, have 
for five years past been devising the means ; accordingly they have lately 
written in plain and undisguised terms, that it is their intention to destroy 
the religion of Tslaurn— 4< evil designs return upon the heads of the in- 
venters/* The infidels of Poonah, in consequence of the disagreements 
prevailing among the ministers at Delhi, have subverted that country, and 
having destroyed its houses, have erected their own temples on their ruins 

_they have possessed themselves entirely of that kingdom, whilst a poor 

sightless individual of the royal family of Delhi, whose servants put 
om his eyes, is seated in his house in a state the most abject. The 
resourced of his maintenance are fixed from the sale of the fruits of 
his gardens; and he is obliged to pay the price {of that maintenance ) 
by paying adulation to those treacherous infidels* Near five hundred 
thousand of the infidels of the district of Calicut, Nuzzurabaud, Zuffera- 
baud, and Ashrufabad, who were wavering on the precincts of obedience, 
have been converted at different times. Praise be to God, that the whole 
energy of the well-directed mind of this labourer in the way of the Lord, 
on whose forehead is engraved the motto “They dread not the terrific day 
of judgment,” is continually exerted to support the Religion of Mohum- 
rnud. Accordingly, having lately been informed of the excessive commo¬ 
tions excited by the son of Abdool Waliaub* in the neighbourhood of 
Mecca the holy, I immediately addressed letters to the supreme minister 
Yousuf Vizier, to the Shereef of Mecca, and the servants of the holy re¬ 
ceptacle {meaning itie place at Medina where Mohummud is buried) pur- 
porting, that it was my intention to send a consiilerabKforce under the 
command of one of my approved sons., and desiring them to write to me a 
particular account of the situation of affairs in that quarter. For the 
illustrious Kaaba is the object of veneration to the followers of truth, and 
the object of the'regard of the All Powerful; and to do services thereunto 
is productive of blessings, both in this world and the world to come. 

The respected and accomplished Syucls, Syud Alii Mohummud and 
Syttd Modaur-oo-deen, are now nominated and deputed with this friendly 
letter to represent various points of great importance, and to communi¬ 
cate the sentiments of my mind, and with instructions to remain in at¬ 
tendance on your Majesty during three years, I trust that they will be 
honoured by admission to your Highness’s presence, and have an opportu¬ 
nity of a personal conference, and of stating to you iny sentiments, and 

* Abdool Wahaub, is the name of an enterprising Mahommedan Scep¬ 
tic, who. some years since established a new doctrine, the foundation of 
which is, the abj uration of the signal honours which are paid to Mohutn- 
mud. His doctrine does not extend to a denial of the prophet’s mission, 
but it places him in the condition merely of a messenger of the word of 
God, possessing in himself no title to the adoration of mankind. This man 
obtained very numerous proselytes, who traversed with him the countries 
of Syria, Arabia, and Egypt, propagating their tenets by the sword. His 
son succeeded him.—*[Ei>.] 







representations will obtain full credit with your Highness. J 
victorious banners of Jslaum be ever prevalent, and every trace of 


GENERAL HARRIS* 



heresy-and infidels be wiped away 1 

[A letter to the same effect as the foregoing*, was also written to Ze- 
maun Shah $ several alterations, however, which were necessary to adapt 
the letter to the situation of Zemauri Shah, are inserted in the margin of 
the draft.] 

(A true Translation.) 

N, B. Ejomonstone, 

P« T. to the Government. 
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77ie Earl of Morning,ton to General Harris , Lieut,-Governor of Madras, 


My dear Sir, 


Fort William, June 9th, 1798. 


Although I imagine that the enclosed proclamation^ must 
have reached you, I think it most advisable to transmit a 
copy of it to you. There seems to be so little doubt that 
the proclamation really was published at the Mauritius, that 
it must become a matter of serious discussion between this 
Government and Tippoo: how such a discussion may termi¬ 
nate it is utterly impossible to say. Perhaps the result of it 
may be, to prove that M. Malartic has exaggerated or wholly 
misrepresented the intentions of Tippoo: but on the other 
hand, if Tippoo should choose to avow the objects of his 
embassy to have been such as are described in the proclama¬ 
tion, the consequences may be very serious, and may ulti¬ 
mately involve us in the calamity of war. X wish you to be 
apprized of my apprehensions on this subject, and to pre¬ 
pare your mind for the possible event. You will therefore 
turn your attention to the means of collecting a force, if ne¬ 
cessity should unfortunately require it; but it is not my desire 
that you should proceed to take any public steps towards the 
assembling of the army, before you receive some further in¬ 
timation from me. In the interval you will have the goodness 
to keep this communication absolutely secret,f as the publi- 


* Sec Vol. I. Introd. 

t No individuals at Calcutta but Mr. G. H. Barlow (then Secretary to 
Government and Mr. Edmonstone then Persian Translator) knew anything 
of the proceedings of the Governor-General, and I have now before me the 
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ion of it might be attended with great danger. I propose 
to send you a letter to be forwarded to Tippoo in the course 
of a few days ; by the same express you will receive my final 
decision upon the succession to the musnud of Tanjore,* which 
has been ready for despatch for some days, and has only been 
delayed by the translation of my letters to Ameer Sing and 
Serfogee. I return you many thanks for the letter from 
Major Agnew. I have been very diligently employed in en¬ 
deavouring to collect a supply of money for the service of 
your government, and I hope to be able to forward a sum of 
eight or ten lacs of rupees to you in the course of a month ; 
my wish is to send you fifteen, but I doubt whether I shall be 
able to provide so large a supply .f 

I have the honour, &c. 

Morningtonv 


No. XXII. 

The Earl of Morning'ton to Lord Clive , Governor of Madras . 

My Lord, Fort William, October 11 th, 1798. 

I have the honour to transmit to you a paper containing 
intelligence of a most extraordinary nature,J but which I 
have every reason to credit. Your Lordship may be assured 
that I will, without delay, acquaint you with such suggestions 
as have arisen in my mind in consequence of this new feature 
in our situation. In the meanwhile, however, I will not omit 
even this occasion of renewing my earnest hope that you will 
compel the subordinate officers at Madras to proceed in for¬ 
warding your military preparations and the general arrange¬ 
ments for the defence of the Carnatic, with an alacrity pro¬ 
portioned to your Lordship’s zeal for the public service. 
What has passed in the Guntoor Circar is a striking proof of 


original copy of the depositions made by the mate and captain of a ship 
which had been at the Mauritius, who were privately examined hy Lord 
•Mornington and their examinations taken by Mr. Barlow.—[Em] 

* See Vol. I. and Taujore Supplement in this VoL 
f Only a part of this letter was given in Vol. I. p. 54. 

I Referring to the landing of the French army in Egypt, and its medi¬ 
tated attack upon the British possessions in India'.— [Ed.] 





LORD CLIVE, 

/mischief which may be occasioned by the indifference^ 
Negligence, or ill will of subordinate departments of office. 
It will be more owing to our good fortune than to any other 
cause if the whole of our plans for the expulsion of the French 
from Hyderabad are not frustrated by those who were em¬ 
ployed to execute them: and this counteraction is to be ap¬ 
prehended at a moment when those who conduct the councils 
of both governments are animated by one spirit and united 
cordially in the same cause. Your Lordship will not be sur¬ 
prized if under such circumstances, I should be desirous that 
the enquiry into the origin of our late embarrassments in the 
Gruntoor Cirear should be prosecuted with the utmost vigour; 
and the delinquents, if any, should be convicted, and punished 
with a severity, which shall teach every subordinate officer 
from one extremity of this great empire to the other, the 
duty of implicit and zealous obedience to the orders of go¬ 
vernment, Such an example I fear is become necessary, and 
it is peculiarly incumbent on us to enforce it at a moment 
when the pressure of affairs in every quarter leaves Us no 
prospect of safety without unity of authority and promptitude 
of execution, 

I have the honour to be, &e. 

Morningtqnv 


No. XXIII, 

The Earl of Morning-ton to Lord dice. 

(Private.) 

My Lord, Fort William, Nov. Bfch, VjdS. 

I have the honour to enclose a letter for Tippoo Sultaunfr 
the important nature of which induces me to convey it to 
your Lordship in this manner, rather than through the ordi¬ 
nary channel of communication* Your Lordship will have 
the goodness to forward the letter privately to Major Doveton 
together with the translation, and you will instruct him to 
forward it to Seringapatam without delay. You will take the 
trouble to enjoin Major Doveton to observe the strictest se 


VOL. v. 


* See Vol. I. p. 326. 
c 
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ecy with regard to the contents of this letter, and I am per¬ 
suaded 1 need not point out to your Lordship the necessity 
of observing the same caution at Madras. When Tippoo’s 
answer shall arrive at Fort St. George (your Lordship will 
have directed Major Doveton to transmit it privately to you) 
I request that you will open it for your own .information. It 
will be necessary to use great caution in selecting a person 
on whose secrecy and discretion you can rely in the duty of 
translating Tippoo’s answer for your Lordship. As soon as 
the translation shall have been made/1 request you to for¬ 
ward' the original to me by express under a private cover. 
Whatever may be the nature of Tippoo’s answer, I am per¬ 
suaded your Lordship will see that it should not in any degree 
di vert us from the plain course of urging our war-like pre¬ 
parations with every degree of despatch. Your Lordship 
will recollect that his language was never more amicable or 
pacific than during the period of the residence of his ambas¬ 
sadors at the Isle of France. 

I rejoice to hear that your battering train is in motion. I 
should be more at ease if I could think that your military 
Board was as zealous and cordial in its disposition to second 
our efforts in the public service as we could wish. But I am 
persuaded your Lordship will soon prove to them and to all 
who indicate symptoms of reluctant obedience, that such 
management instead of altering the course of public measures 
or of accommodating their form in any degree to the notions 
of these refractory servants, will answer no other purpose 
than to expose themselves to the certainty of censure, and 
to the risk of dismission. 

I am persuaded that the despatch of the 18th of June, 
1798, from England,** was satisfactory to your Lordship. 

Iam, &c. 

Mgrnington. 


See Vol. I. p, 61. 






LORD CLIVE* 

No* XXIV. 

The Earl of Mornmgton to Lord Clive. 

My Lord* Fort William, 14th Nov, 1798. 

The cordial expressions of your approbation of the late 
measures at Hyderabad, and the zealous interest which you 
take in their prosperous issue confirm the impressions of re¬ 
spect and esteem which my intercourse with your Lordship 
had already produced upon my mind, and satisfy me, that in 
you I shall always meet with an unqualified and honourable 
support in the discharge of my arduous duties. Your Lord¬ 
ship may be assured that no part of my letters respecting the 
embarrassments of the Guntoor detachment was in any degree 
intended to express the slightest abatement of my entire con¬ 
fidence in your anxious solicitude for the success of my mea¬ 
sures, and in your assiduous attention to the details of the. 
public service. Some of my letters will have suggested to 
you the grounds of my apprehension that the instruments 
employed under your government are not as ready and willing 
as might be expected in such a crisis, On this subject I 
shall soon trouble you more fully; but I should be really un¬ 
happy, if the effect of any observation from me were to create 
a feeling of distress in a mind so framed as your Lordship’s, 
or were to bear the appearance of conveying any insinuation 
unfavourable to the credit of a government, the honour and 
prosperity of which are inseparably united with my own. I 
have not yet been able to enter so accurately into the consi¬ 
deration of your letter in council on this subject, as to admit 
qf my now, giving a final opinion upon it, but within a few 
days you may rely on my opening my mind to your Lordship 
without reserve. 

I have the honour to be, &c. 

MoENINGTON. 
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■No. XXV. 



The Earl of Mornington to his Excellency General Anker, 

»*4 

Sir* Fort St. George, 18th January, 1799. 

Being charged with the general superintendence of the 
interests of the British nation in India, it is my duty to pro¬ 
vide effectual protection against every danger which may 
threaten their security. 

In the-discharge of this duty I am concerned to find myself 
under the necessity of troubling your Excellency with a 
serious representation of thf unwarrantable proceedings, not 
only of various persons protected by the Danish flag at Tran- 
quebar, but of a member of the Government over which you 
preside. 

The fictitious sea-passes which have for some time past 
been obtained from your Excellency's government for the 
purpose of covering the property of the enemies of Great 
Britain, under the mask of a fraudulent neutrality, and the 
information which has been conveyed constantly and assidu¬ 
ously to the French islands from Tranquebar, enabling the 
French to molest our commerce and protect their own, are 
circumstances so notorious and so injurious to every prin¬ 
ciple of the law of nations, as to warrant a strong remon¬ 
strance from the British Government. But as I have reason 
to believe that these practices have been conducted with such 
art as to have frustrated every effort of your Excellency’s 
vigilance, I shall not at present trouble you on this part of 
the subject. 

My present representation shall be confined to such trans¬ 
actions at Tranquebar, and to such correspondence carried 
on from thence, as tend to provoke or to favour direct hos¬ 
tility against the British Government; and I shall endeavour 
to state my determination on these points in such a manner 
as to preclude all future discussion. 

The proclamation issued by the Governor-General of the 
f rench islands in the month of January, 1798, was published 
in this country in the month of June, 1798. The existence 
of an offensive alliance between Tippoo Sultaun and the 
French against the British Government in India was demon- 
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:ed by that nrochimation, and in consequence of so 
_ ublic an act of aggression, combined with other notorious 
circumstances of hostile preparation in Mysore, the British 
Government deemed it advisable to arm for the purpose of 
obtaining effectual protection and security against the de¬ 
signs of Tippoo Sultaun and of the French. These trans¬ 
actions could not possibly he unknown at Tranquebar, 

The Governor-General of the French Islands fulfilled his 
engagements under the alliance in question to the extent of 
the means which he possessed; and when the ambassadors 
ot Tippoo Sultaun returned to their master, they were ac¬ 
companied by a body of Frenchmen and others enlisted by 
the ambassadors in the Isle of France under the terms of M. 
Malartie’s proclamation, and for the express purpose of aiding 
in a war of aggression against the British possessions. These 
recruits were commanded by Messrs. Dubuc and Chappy. 
The latter and his party still continue with Tippoo Sultaun ; 
font M. Dubuc was sent on a mission to Tranquebar, where 
he arrived with other Frenchmen in the month of August, 
1798. 

For the present, I wave the complaint which might justly 
be urged against the conduct of the government of Tran¬ 
quebar in receiving with public honours an avowed agent of 
T ippoo Sultaun and of the French, at a period when those 
powers had united in public preparations of hostility against 
the British possessions, and when that agent was employed 
to forward the same objects. 

It is sufficient to remark, that M. Dubuc was known to 
your government in the character of an agent of Tippoo Sul¬ 
taun, who had entered into the service of that Prince under 
the terms of his recent engagements with the French, and 
for the avowed purpose of promoting the objects of an offen¬ 
sive alliance against the British Government. 

The correspondence carried on by M. Dubuc from Tran¬ 
quebar with Tippoo Sultaun has been intercepted, and I 
now enclose a part of it to your Excellency. You will find 
(I trust with the same sentiments of astonishment and indig¬ 
nation which these letters raised in my mind), that a member 
of your government is distinctly stated by the French agent 
of Tippoo Sultaun to have aided and abetted the system of 
correspondence and intrigue carried on by that agent, for tlie 
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accomplishment of the declared objects of liis mission. That 
person is the second governor of Tranquebar, whose name I 
understand to be M. Lichtenstein. 

I have the honour to transmit to your Excellency the ori¬ 
ginal letter to which I now advert: the authenticity of this 
document is undeniable, and I am fully persuaded that this 
clear and incontrovertible evidence of a flagrant violation of 
the neutrality which M. Lichtenstein was bound to observe, 
will justify to your Excellency and to the world the requisi¬ 
tions which I now proceed to state to vour Excellency in 
unequivocal terms. 

On this single ground of M, Bubuc’s intercepted letter, it 
is my duty and right to require that your Excellency should 
take effectual and speedy measures for securing the person 
of M. Lichtenstein, the second governor of Tranquebar ; and 
that you should by the first opportunity send him to Europe, 
in order that such enquiry into his conduct may there be in¬ 
stituted, as his Danish Majesty in his wisdom may think 
proper to direct. 

A denial of this j*ust requisition would amount to a positive 
violation of neutrality on the part of the whole government of 
Tranquebar, and place them in the same predicament in 
which M. Lichtenstein now stands, that of a declared enemy 
of the British nation. I cannot suppose that your Excel¬ 
lency can refuse to remove from the seat of your government, 
for the judgment of your sovereign, a member of your govern¬ 
ment convicted of having aided an agent of our enemy in an 
attempt to provide the means of attacking our possessions. 

The requisition which I have thus stated to your Excel¬ 
lency is further justified by circumstances which compel me 
to urge other demands of a similar nature. 

Your ^Excellency does not require to be informed by me 
that a dangerous conspiracy has lately been discovered at 
Tranquebar, or that the object of the conspirators was to 
arm a number of Frenchmen and Topasses at Pondicherry, 
and in concert with their adherents at Tranquebar, and with 
such of the garrison of that place as could be seduced from 
their duty, either to join Tippoo Sultaim, should he enter the 
Carnatic, or if the British army should advance towards the 
frontier of Mysore, to form a small army on the coast for the 
purpose of offensive co-operation with that Prince. 
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ita copy of an intercepted letter from a M. Pignolet re- 
siding at Tranquebar to Tippoo Sultaun has been already 
communicated to your Excellency. It deserves particular 
attention, that M. Dtzbuc publicly announced at Tranquebar, 
™ That be had written to Tippoo Sultaun to demand that a 
body of not less than 52000 horse should be advanced towards 
the coast.” And M. Dubuc stated u that this force would be 
under his orders.” 

This force was certainly intended for the purpose of form¬ 
ing a junction with the French at Pondicherry * and with the 
disaffected at Tranquebar. 

A M. Poillevert is named in M. Dubuc’s letters as being 
concerned in this design, and it appears that several other 
persons at Tranquebar embarked in the same project; the 
danger which this conspiracy menaces to the security of those 
interests which it is my duty to defend, is too obvious to re¬ 
quire explanation. Your Excellency will I doubt not concur 
with me in opinion, that the necessity of insisting on the re¬ 
moval of Mi Lichtenstein becomes more urgent in proportion 
to the magnitude of that danger; and I trust you will also 
admit my right to urge the further demand, that you should 
immediately secure the persons of M. Poillevert, of M. Dubuc, 
and of all who accompanied the latter from Seringapatam ; 
M. Pignolet I understand is already in prison, where I must 
request you to detain him for the present. 

My final request to your Excellency is, that you wall take 
the first opportunity of expelling from the Danish limits 
Messrs. Dubuc, Poillevert, and Pignolet, with their adhe¬ 
rents, and that you will for the future refuse the protection 
of the Danish flag to any agent or emissary of France or of 
Tippoo Sultaun who may repair to Tranquebar for purposes 
hostile to the British Government I request your Excel¬ 
lency to understand that the requisitions which I have made 
respecting Messrs. Lichtenstein, Dubuc, Poillevert, and Pig¬ 
nolet, are considered by me to be founded in, the perfect and 
unalterable claim of security, which* is the most important 
branch of the rights of nations. The settlement of Tran¬ 
quebar cannot expect to enjoy the advantages of neutrality, 
if its government shall afford protection to those who are 
actually employed in providing the means and instruments of 
war against the British possessions, To protect any imlivb 
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ual of this description is a forfeiture of the character of 
neutrality ; but to countenance practices of the nature which 
I have described in the person of a member of the govern* 
ment* would amount to an overt act of the most aggravated 
hostility. 

Under all these circumstances 1 rely on your Excellency’s 
acknowledged principles of justice and integrity, and on your 
regard for the faith arid honour of your Sovereign, that you 
will immediately accede to the several demands stated in this 
letter, apprizing your Excellency at the same time of my un¬ 
alterable opinion, that as these demands have not been made 
without full deliberation, to recede from any part of them 
would be a sacrifice of the most sacred obligations of my 
public duty. 

I have the honour, &c. 

Mornington* 


No. XXVI. 

The Earf of Mornington to Lord dive. 

My dear Lord, Fort St. George, 13th February, 1799. 

The enclosed* will shew that the Sultanri is a little discom¬ 
posed. You will observe how entirely he has perverted my 
letters, endeavouring to prove that I had authorized him to 
send for Major Doveton at his own will and pleasure. You 
will also remark that when his Highness pleases, he can for¬ 
ward a letter in four days from Seringapatam to Madras* 

Yours most faithfully, 

Mornington. 


No. XXVIL 

William Palmer , !i Esq., Resident at the Peiskwd*s Court , to the Right 
Honourable the Earl of Mornington, K. P. Coveimor*General, 

My Lord, Poonuh, April 8, 1799. 

Rubati Gauwar, vakeel at this court, has informed 
Moonshee Fuekeer ud Deen with whom he has long been 
on terms of great friendship and confidence, that having en« 


* See Vol. I. page 433. 
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of Jalicloo Bauschar the state of affairs at Scmdiah’s 
>ar, Bauschar communicated to him a plan concerted by 
the Peishwa and Scindiah to attack the Nizam, and even¬ 
tually to form an alliance with Tippoo Sultaun. 

2. Jahdoo Bauschar relates that in pursuance of this plan, 

..formal requisition under the signatures of Baajy Rao 

Emrut Row and Chimna appa was made to Scindiah to return 
to bis cantonments. That the more immediate purpose of 
Scindiah’s resuming this position is to secure the person of 
Nanna, and when this object shall be effected the Peishwa 
and Scindiah are to unite their forces and invade the Na¬ 
bob’s dominions. It is further provided that if the British 
Government shall engage in the defence of his Highness in 
opposition to the meditated attack as is expected, a Mah- 
ratta force shall be sent to the assistance of Tippoo. 

3. I have no hesitation in giving credit to this information 
as far as it depends upon the characters and views of the 
principals said to be engaged in the. plan; but I cannot obtain 
any satisfactory account of the motives which should induce 
Jahdoo Bauschar to disclose so important a secret to the friend 
of my Moonshee. Fuckeer ud Deen ascribes it to gratitude 
and attachment in the latter, for services formerly rendered 
to him by Rubah. 

• 4 Jahdoo Bauschar is an old dependant of Baboo Khan 
Angria, and possesses the entire confidence of both that 
chieftain and Scindiah. 

5. If on the one hand it may be doubted* that this man 
would be influenced by the motive assigned to so dangerous 
a confidence; it is on the other difficult to ascribe any reason 
for Rubah’s fabricating such a communication, and Bans- 
char’s relation is corroborated by Shesaudry Pundit, who has 
received similar information from another quarter as he has 
told Meer Fuckeer ud Deen whom I sent to him purposely 
to enquire. This testimony receives additional weight from 
the circumstances of Tippoo’s vakeels having halted until this 
time, after the two successive marches which I informed your 
Lordship they had made, and which induced me to suppose, 
that they would prosecute their journey without further 
delay until lianbah, 

6« This shameful violation of the most solemn promises 
respecting the departure of the Mysore vakeels, certain 
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information given to me of the Peishwa having withm these 
few days received a letter from Seringapatam, and of an in¬ 
tercourse being still maintained between his agent Ragoo 
Pundit and the vakeels, impressing me with a conviction of 
his perfidious intention towards his allies ; I conceived it my 
indispensable duty to remonstrate to him on these faithless 
proceedings, and to declare that I could no longer confide in 
his professions or designs and must in consequence of your 
Lordship’s instructions direct the return of the Bombay 
detachment. 

7. I have received a copy of your Lordship’s letter of the 
22nd ultimo to Lieut.-Colonel little, I sincerely wish that 
the ships appointed to receive his detachment may have 
found him below the Ghauts, hut I am yet without intelli¬ 
gence of his situation, and I fear that he must be in want of 
both money and provisions j in these circumstances I am not 
without suspicion of treachery from this Durbar in my cor¬ 
respondence with him. 

8. The cases in which your Lordship has enjoined the 
reembarkation of, the Bombay Detachment certainly exist; 
but I doubt whether Lieut.-Colonel Little will think himself 
competent to determine upon them as they have no depen¬ 
dence on his agency. The draft and carriage cattle were not 
to be provided by this government, but by me on the Com¬ 
pany’s account, and they were despatched so long ago as the 
19th ultimo. The Durbar however certainly obstructed their 
proceeding as I informed your Lordship in my address of the 
15th ultimo; the payment of the subsidy by this state is to 
be made to me, the abstracts of the actual disbursements of 
the detachment are drawn by the paymaster, either on Bom¬ 
bay or this Presidency, and mu3t be defrayed whether a fund 
is secured to answer the subsidy or not. Colonel Little can 
have had no communication with Pursaram Bhow, but I have 
informed him of that chief’s having declined the charge of the 
contingent, as well as of the general inability of this govern¬ 
ment to engage in any effectual co-operation with the troops 
of the allies. 

9. I just now learn from the agent of the aumil of Rutna- 
ghery, that Colonel Little had fixed on the 6th to commence 
his march through the Ghauts. If by these movements the 
detachment should miss the opportunity of returning by sea. 
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II direct Colonel Little to return to Bombay by the mol 
practicable route. 

10. I am firmly persuaded my Lord, that the services of the 
detachment wouid be totally lost in the present war, by its 
remaining in the Peistvwa’s territories, and that its detention 
or recal will make no difference in his conduct towards his 
allies. His professions in answer to your Lordship’s represen¬ 
tations, on his intercourse with Tippoo have been totally at 
variance witb his actions, and can be considered only as 
mockery and insult, nor will he desist from his intrigues 
until the events of the war leave him exposed to. your Lord- 
ship’s resentment. 

11. I forward to Mr. Edmonstone for your Lordship’s in 
formation, copies of notes which have passed between Moon- 
shees Fuker ml Been and Gopaul RaO, in consequence of 
my directing the former to notify the intended recal of the 
detachment and the reasons for it, your Lordship will observe 
in Gopaul Kao’s answers, that although the continuance of the 
detachment is repeatedly desired, the flagrant deceit ol de¬ 
taining the vakeels so long after their pretended dismission 
is not°so much as attempted to be palliated, nor the existing 
intercourse with them and their master denied; neither have 
I yet received any formal satisfactory security or obligation 
for the payment of the subsidy, though the minister lias in ¬ 
formed me that Rowah has engaged to discharge it, and the 
latter acknowledges that he has. 

12. The appointment of a force to serve as the Peisbwa’s 
contingent in the war against tippoo, and ot an officer to 
conduct it, is in the same state of uncertainty, as when the 
standard of the empire was erected near the beginning of 
December last. 

13. Although both the Peishwa and Scindiah may be in¬ 
duced by their pecuniary necessities to temporize with Tip- 
poo, I am of opinion that the Sultaun will experience only 
disappointment and the loss of his money in any negociation 
or engagement into which he may enter with them; unless it 
can be supposed that he will supply them with a sum suffici¬ 
ent to indemnify them for the retribution which the allies 
would exact from them. Nor do 1 think it likely that they 
will unite in the execution of any part ot the plan related in 
the beginning of this letter, except the seizure of Nanna, It 
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owever necessary to watch the transactions of both Dur¬ 
bars with particular attention, and I trust that I shall not be 
unapprized of any measures which can materially affect the 
interests of the Company or its allies. 

14. Last night Nana Furnavees sent for Moonshee Fuker 
ul been, he expressed great uneasiness at the reeal of the 
Bombay detachment ; but acknowledged that the measure 
was justified by the conduct of the Peishwa. Fie had 
endeavoured he said, to throw a veil over the defects ot 
his master,' but they were too glaring to be concealed. Fie 
wished the detachment to be continued, that the appearances 
of harmony and alliance might be preserved, and he declared, 
that he had no share in the proceedings which had justly 
excited your Lordship's displeasure. He was uninformed 
of any reasons for the detention of Tippoo’s vakeels after 
they left Poonah, except such as they assigned themselves, 
which were the want of carriage and the dangers of the 
road. 

15. Nana said, that he was fully informed of the designs 
meditated by the Ppishwa and Scindiah against the Nizam 
and himself, and to mark the character of Scindiah, said, that 
he had lately received proposals from him for deposing the 
Peishwa* 

16. He then told Meer Fukir ul Deen, that lie must hurry 
him away, as he momently expected a visit from the Peishwa 
and Emrut Row, for the purpose of reconciling him with, 
the latter, by the Peishwa’s particular request, but he did 
not trust to this specious kindness, and rather considered 
it as an artifice to betray him more effectually. 

17. Fuker ul Deen had only to reply to the minister’s 
desire of retaining the detachment, which he told him could 
not foe complied with, as he had not even attempted to give 
any assurance of its being employed in conjunction with the 
forces of this state against the common enemy, and had ac¬ 
knowledged that neither his own power nor the Peishwa’s 
sincerity were to be depended upon. 

I have the honour to be, &c. 

W. Palmer, 
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No* XXVIII* 

Lieut -General Sir Alured Clarke to the Marquess tVdlcdey. * 

My DEAR Lord, Barrackpore, Jan. 27th, 1800. 

I was honoured 'with your letter last night, hut not till it 
was too late to answer it; permit me therefore, now to thank 
you for the extremely kind communication of the copy of 
your letter to the Court of Directors that accompanied it 

If I was to withhold an explicit avowal of the genuine satis¬ 
faction I felt on reading those parts of it which mention my 
humble services in a manner so highly honourable and flatter¬ 
ing to me, I should be guilty of insincerity; and might appear 
devoid of that gratitude which I have pride in acknowledg¬ 
ing to be due to your Lordship for so favorable a testimonial 
of your friendship and good opinion. 

That circumstances, though of the public nature you so 
kindly describe, should have occurred to render me a less 
active instrument than I once expected to have been made in 
accomplishing the great and glorious work,f that by the 
wisdom and energy of your mind, was planned and executed 
with such complete success, would not but be somewhat mor¬ 
tifying to me; particularly as neither my friends or the public 
could know the cause. The pleasure however, that I ex¬ 
perienced in the more than commonly fortunate result of the 
campaign found no alloy in my breast on this account; but if 
such sensation had been possible, your Lordship’s liberal 
conduct towards me in the present instance would wholly 
have removed it. 

I am ashamed to have taken up so much of your time on so 
selfish a subject, but the gratification your Lordship’s kind¬ 
ness has afforded me would not allow me to be shorter, and 
Will, 1 hope, plead my excuse. 

1 have the honour to be with true respect and esteem, 
my dear Lord, 

your faithful friend, and 
humble servant 

Alured Clarke. 

* Referred to in Vol. II, p. 202, letter LX. 

f The fall of Seringapatam and the annihilation of the French power 
in the South of India.—[Em] 








THE EARL OF MORNINGTON TO HUGH INGLIS, ESQ. 


- No. XXIX. 

The Earl of Mornington to Hugh Inglis, Esq . 

De/ui Sir, Fort William, Jan. 27, 1800. 

I return you many thanks for your obliging letters of the 
and S57tli of September, 1799. The last I 
received at Fort William, on the 13th of January, 1800. It 
is highly satisfactory to me to find, that the solid advantages 
of our late glorious success* were so immediately anticipated 
in England.: I trust in God that my brother Henry is now in 
London, and that my two treaties, together with the pro¬ 
ceedings of the Commissioners for the Affairs of Mysore, 
have given as general satisfaction in England as they have 
in India. I flatter myself that the settlement of Mysore has 
even surpassed your expectations. 

The annual subsidy of seven lacs of star pagodas, with the 
immediate increase of your revenue from your new territorial 
acquisitions, constitute an ample indemnification for the ex¬ 
penses of the war, and I have the pleasure to add, that the 
subsidy has been already paid with the utmost punctuality, 
and that no delay is likely to occur in the realization of the 
greater part of your new revenue. These circumstances are 
indeed most extraordinary, and I confess that they have ex¬ 
ceeded any hope I had formed of the resources of a country 
which had so lately been the seat of war: all my accounts 
concur' in stating the recovery of the country to be nearly as 
rapid as was the progress of our arms. I am persuaded you 
will feel a deep interest in its prosperity, not only from mo¬ 
tives of humanity, but because the dominions of the Rajah of 
Mysore are inseparable from those of the Company, and he is 
as dependent on our power as the Nabob of Bengal or the 
Rajah of Benares. 

I am extremely happy to find, that the Court of Directors 
entertain a due sense of the merits of Lord Clive, and of the 
advantages resulting from the cordiality which subsists be¬ 
tween his Lordship’s government and mine : as that cordiality 
is founded on sentiments of public duty, as well of private 
esteem, I trust it can never be shaken. 

Believe me, dear Sir, with sincere regard and esteem, 
your faithful servant, 

Mornington. 



* Serittgapatam. 



[SUPPLEMENT—TANJORE.] 


No. L 

The Earl of Morning ton to Lieut.-General Harris, Acting Governor of 

Madras. 

My beak Sir, Fort William, June 10, 1798. 

This letter will be 'accompanied by a packet, containing my 
final decision upon the important question of the succession 
to the Masrmd # Tanjore. As it is extremely desirable that 
the whole arrangement should be completed as speedily as 
possible, I trust that you will have the goodness to enter 
upon it without delay. It will not be necessary to wait for 
the arrival of Lord Clive, as nothing has happened which 
can possibly have varied the determination of the government 
at home. It is therefore my wish that you should proceed 
to tips deposition of Amer Sing, and the restoration of Serfo~ 
gee as soon as the proclamation, together with the other ne¬ 
cessary papers can be ready for publication at Tanjore, The 
Residents at the courts of Hyderabad and Poonah should be 
furnished with copies of the proclamation, and of the ques^ 
tions put to the Pundits, witfi their answers; but they should 
be cautioned not to make any appeal to either of those 
courts on the subject of our proceedings at Tanjore ; my only 
object being merely to put' the Residents in possession of the 
grounds upon which the settlement of the Musnud has been 
made. 

The public letter from this government is an exact tran¬ 
script of a minute recorded by me,* and contains so full a 
detail of my views of the whole question, that I do not feel it 
to be necessary to trouble you at any length in this letter. 


* See Vol. I. page 41. 
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ou will perceive that my opinion has changed upon a fuller 
consideration of some parts of the subject, I think the 
assumption of the whole country without the consent of Ser- 
fogefc even for the short period of a year, might bear a very 
odious appearance in the eyes of the native powers. But if 
Serfogee should really be sensible of the advantages to be 
derived to his own interests, as well as to those of his people 
from entrusting the management of his country to the servants 
of the Company for one or two years, I think such a mea¬ 
sure would be very beneficial to all parties. On this point, 
however, my desire is, that the inclination of Serfogee should 
dictate the arrangement, and that no other means than those 
of advice and persuasion should be used to induce him to 
propose such a measure: the proposal must come from him¬ 
self in a formal manner, and must originate in his conviction 
of the utility of the arrangement to his permanent welfare- I 
am persuaded that you will use the utmost caution in the 
choice of the commission. I shall naturally be very anxious 
to learn the most exact intelligence of the manner in which 
this important measure is carried into effect, and X shall also 
hope to receive from time to time the reports of the commis¬ 
sion in order to enable me to complete my intentions of se¬ 
curing the ease and welfare of the new Rajah, the prosperity 
of his people, and the interests of the Company on a solid 
foundation. 

X have the honour to be, &c. 

Mqrnincton* 


No. II. 


(Private Minute of Mr. Dm das afterwards Lord Melville .) 


WuJmer Castle, Sept. 11, 1797* 

1 have read with great attention the voluminous collection of papers 
relative to the Tanjore succession, containing an account of what passed 
both in 1787, and likewise of the investigation which has taken place at a 
very recent period. If the materials upon which the right decision of this 
question depends, rested on a few partial or equivocal documents,! should 
feel it impossible to disturb the possession which has been held in conse- 
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e of the determination given by Sir Archibald Campbell in 1?B7 
when the whole evidence is collectively considered, aud a great part 
of which consists of the information got from Bengal, through .the me¬ 
dium of persons who cannot possibly have any interest in the question, it 
Is impossible for me to entertain a doubt that the present Rajah holds his 
situation by error, or more probably by corruption, and that the adopted 
son-of the late Rajah has been unduly deprived of his rightful inheritance 
through the injustice of the present possessor of the throne of Tan jure, 
carried into ejffect under the authority of our government* 

Under these circumstances, now that the falsehood and injustice is 
clearly detected, I find it very difficult, indeed to discover any principle 
upon which the British Government can co-operate in longer supporting 
this usurpation, 

I am perfectly aware that a difficulty of considerable weight occurs 
against carrying this opinion into execution, it may be thought liable to 
the imputation of our wantonly and capriciously interfering in the succes¬ 
sion and internal concerns of the native powers with whom we are con¬ 
nected, and thereby subjecting the national character to jealousy and re¬ 
proach. 

Both the principle of this objection, and the conclusion stated to result 
from it, are of such magnitude as undoubtedly to merit every attention, 
and if the unjust possession of the present Rajah and the deprivation of 
the rightful heir had taken place in consequence of any of those violences 
and convulsions by which the native governments in India are so apt to be 
distracted, I should have thought the objection insurmountable $ but. it 
must be recollected, that we are in a great degree the authors of this in¬ 
justice. It was produced by our interference, obtained through the misre¬ 
presentations and corruptions of the person who is now reaping the benefit 
Of it, and the rightful heir has a just claim that we should interfere to 
remedy that injustice which originated in our interference. If after such 
a lapse of time the native powers were to observe us interfering in order 
to carry into effect any forfeiture in our own favour, it would afford just 
cause of reproach, but in the present instance we would appear in the fair 
light of honourably repairing that injury which vve ourselves have been 
the innocent instruments of committing. 

At the same time that we are interfering to do justice to the rightful 
heir, we ought not to forget the claims the country has to our protection 
against oppression, and we have likewise a fair right to take care that the 
interests ascertained to us in the revenues of Tan jo re bo better guarded than 
they have been by any former treaties. The allegations which have been 
made to the Madras government, relative to the state of the Tanjore 
country, have been so contradictory and so much controverted, I don't 
think we should rest on the evidence we are yet in possession of respect¬ 
ing the oppressions or nusmanrgement said to exist in that country. 

A commission, consisting of two or three of the most upright and in¬ 
telligent servants upon the Madras establishment, and totally uncon¬ 
nected'by local residence, or otherwise with any of the violent altercations 
which have hitherto m agitated the contending parties in that country 
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buld be appointed to examine and accurately report the real state of 
the country, and according* to the results of that report the new Rajah 
should be called Upon to agree to such conditions and limitations in the 
management of his country as may ensure a just administration to hissub« 
jecta, tending equally to protect them against oppression, and to secure 
us effectually in the regular and permanent payment of that contribution 
to which we are entitled under the treaty entered into with Lord Corn¬ 
wallis. 

I doubt much if this last point can in any way be efteetually arranged, 
unless we are admitted either into the possession, or into some equally 
efficient control of the management Of those districts, over which by the 
existing treaties, our security extends in the event of a failure, in the 
regular payment of the Rajah’s instalments, 


[SUPPLEMENT—CARNATIC.] 


No* I. 

Abstract Narrative of Proceedings relative to the Settlement of the Carnatic. 

By Major (afterwards) Sir John Malcolm. 

Calcutta, 14th August. 

Omdut ui Omrah the late Nabob of the Carnatic succeeded his father 
on the 16th of October, 1795. 

He took possession of the Musnud under the conditions of the treaty 
concluded between his father and the Marquess Cornwallis in 1792. 

Omdut ul Onarah is specifically named in the preamble to that treaty, 
as the successor and eldest son of the Nawaub Mahomed A!y Khaun, and 
under that designation he is made a party in the engagement; 

The treaty of 1792 which may be termed an indulgent modification of 
the treaty of 1787, was formed by Lord Cornwallis in the same spirit of 
honourable confidence, and dignified moderation, which marked every 
measure of that nobleman, but more particularly characterized the pre¬ 
vious treaty into which he had entered in the hour of victory, with the late 
Tippoo Sultaun, 

That a proceeding so generous should have failed of making those im¬ 
pressions which were expected, can alone be attributed to the perverseness 
and depravity of the natives of India in genera), and in particular of those 
individuals whose safety it was intended to secure, and whose interest it 
was meant to promote. But though it fened in the object proposed, that 
of attaching the parties concerned to the British Government, it was of 
the highest advantage to the reputation of that nation, as it proved in the 
J first instance, in the most demonstrative manner, the principles by which 
the British Government desired to regulate all its transactions with the 
native powers of India; whilst it established in the second, in a manner 
still less doubtful, the positive necessity of some departure from a system 
which, so far from being properly understood by those whom it was in¬ 
tended to benefit, was invariably considered as arising from weakness and 
apprehension,, and viewed in that light, proved a constant incitement to 
revolt and hostility even in those who owed every thing they possessed to 
its operation. 

The treaty of 1792 was soon found both by the administration at home 
and by the government abroad, to have produced few of those salutary 
effects which were anticipated * Mahomed Aly Khaun,after its conclusion, 
pursued a conduct not more at variance with his own interests and with 
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se of the Company, than destructive to the happiness of his subjects 
and the prosperity of his country. 

When Lord Hobart was appointed Governor of Port St. George in 1794, 
he was instructed by the Court of Directors to endeavour to negotiate a 
modification of Lord Cornwallis’s treaty on principles which were calcu¬ 
lated to secure the interests of the Company, to improve the condition of 
the inhabitants of the Carnatic and to put an end to those vexatious dis¬ 
putes, which, from the perverse characters of the Nabob and his prin¬ 
cipal servants, were found to attend the fulfilment of several of the most 
important stipulations of the treaty of 1792. 

The obstinate and intemperate resistance, which the Nabob Ormlut ul 
Onmih <who succeeded his father soon after Lord Hobart’s arrival) 
opposed to all his Lordship's endeavours to negotiate a modification of 
Lord Cornwallis’s treaty, appeared at the moment inexplicable, and the 
influence attributed to some low and interested counsellors, seemed in¬ 
sufficient to account for his steady refusal to listen to an arrangement 
which was so eagerly pressed upon his acceptance by his Majesty’s Mi¬ 
nisters, the Court of Directors, and the government of Fort St. George; 
and which could not: under any construction be judged injurious to his 
personal interests or his power, as long as he stood in the relation he then 
bore to the Company. 

That the Nabob’s conduct in this instance was partly influenced by 
other motives than those which could have been suspected at the period 
of bis negotiation, must since bis secret views Lave been developed be 
evident. Acting with the schemes of independence on his mind which 
he unquestionably entertained at that period, it was impossible he could 
ever consent to make any territorial cessions as such would have been to 
diminish the only means through which he could ever hope to accomplish 
his projects of ambition. 

When the Marquess Wellesley arrived at Madras in 1798, he employed 
the few days he remained at that Presidency (previously to embarking for 
Calcutta) in fruitless attempts to effect the same object, and the impres¬ 
sion made upon his Lordship’s, mind by the mode in which the Nabob 
treated his proposal, was that further negotiation was useless $ though 
heat the same time felt and expressed a conviction, that every moment 
tended more to prove the indispensable necessity of some arrangement to 
save the Company from loss, the Nabob from ruin, and the inhabitants 
of the country from misery.; all which he considered the inevitable con¬ 
sequences of permitting affairs to remain in the state they were placed by 
•ire treaty of 1792. 

When Lord Wellesley returned to Fort St, George to prosecute the war 
against Tipjpoo Sultauu in 1799, he..became still more sensible of the 
inconveniences of the existing engagements with the Nabob which were 
aggravated by the conduct of thfst Prince, who on that critical occasion 
acted more like an enemy than a friend, > 

The want of exertion of his officers in every part of hi$ government, 
when supplies were collecting for the army and the maimer in which 
some of them obstructed that service, gave rise to suspicions in the mind 
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Governor-General, which were confirmed by u personal act of 
the Nabobs that had nearly defeated every object of the war. His High- 
ness agreed on certain conditions to advance, three lacs of pagodas for the 
immediate use of the army then on the eve of marching into Mysore ; all 
the conditions which he required were agreed to by the Governor-General, 
and the Nabob succeeded so fully in establishing a belief of his sincerity 
respecting* this important supply (the promise of which he reiterated in 
the most positive manner the very day the army moved) that all the cash 
in the treasury was appropriated in the confidence of its receipt, ami it 
is impossible to calculate the evils which might have been the result of 
this deceit, had not the treasure arrived from Bengal Lord Clive con¬ 
cludes a paper on the Nabob’s conduct in this transaction with the fol¬ 
lowing remarkable words. (i I am unwilling to attribute systematic 
treachery to the Nabob, but I have looked in vain for another motive to 
account for his extraordinary conduct.’’ 

The impression made on the mind of the Governor-General by this 
conduct of the Nabob and his officers was such, that the Governor-Ge¬ 
neral repeatedly declared that, if the Nabob had been decidedly in league 
with the enemy, he could not have adopted measures more calculated to 
embarrass the operations of the British Government and to favour the 
cause of the enemy than those which the Nabob and his officers had pur¬ 
sued, and that the conduct of the Nabob could not he rationally ex¬ 
plained on any other grounds than that he actually was in league with 
Tippoo Sultaun. 

In the month, of April Lord Wellesley proposed a modification of the 
treaty of 1792 in a mode, and under circumstances, which had the Nabob 
not acted from motives irreeonciiiabie to his own interests, as well ns 
those of the Company, must have ensured success. This proposal was 
not only rejected but treated in a style which shewed the Nabob’s posi¬ 
tive determination to listen to no others of a similar nature, In his 
answer to this proposition the Nabob brought forward a claim of partici¬ 
pation in the territories which had been subdued in the course of the war 
as extravagant as it was unfounded; he also denied in the most peremp*- 
tory. terms, the existence of that confusion in his government, or that 
embarrassment in his affairs, which Lord Wellesley had stated, and com¬ 
plained of the injury which he sustained from the credit given to reports 
to his disadvantage. 

The false assertions, and the erroneous principles, contained in this 
letter os the Nabob’s, furnished the most deplorable proofs of his depen¬ 
dence upon a low and intriguing set of individuals, who, dead to every 
principle but the promotion of their own interests/offered a violent oppo¬ 
sition to all arrangements which Were likely, by laying the basis of an 
orderly and just administration, to put an end to a system of usury, fraud, 
and oppression, on the continuance of which, the accomplishment of their 
hopes depended. 

Soon after the capture of Seringapatam, documents were discovered 
among the secret records of the Sultaun, containing the most conclusive 
evidence of a secret intercourse between the Nabobs Walajah and Orndiit 
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Omrah, and Tippoo Sultaun, directed to purposes hostile to the in- 
terests of the Company. These documents whilst they showed the in> 
iTliiient danger to which the English Government had been exposed, by 
die secret treachery of the Nabobs Mahomed Ali Khaun and Omdut id 
Omrah, demanded the immediate exercise of all the wisdom and vigour 
of the government to counteract so dangerous a spirit of disaffection in 
an ally the nature of whose connection with the Company furnished Inin 
with the most dangerous of all means to strike a fatal blow at the in¬ 
terests of that state. 

The documents discovered at Seringapatam were carefully examined and 
reported upon, under the orders of the Governor-General, by Mr. Ed- 
xnonstone the Persian translator, and the evidence of those documents 
appeared to establish the following conclusions, in the most satisfactory 
manner. 

1st. That in violation of an express article of the treaty of 1/9-, the 
Nabob Mahomed Aly Khaun by the agency and with the concurrence of 
his eldest son Omdut ul Omrah maintained a secret intercourse with 
Tippoo Sultautt (through the medium of Gholam Aly Khaun and Aly 
Vakeels of that Prince.) That this secret intercourse was directed 
to objects hostile to the interests of the Company, and was. conse¬ 
quently subversive of the fundamental principles of his alliance with the 
Company. 

2nd. That the Nabobs Mahomed Aly Khaun and Omdut ul Omrah had 
made communications to Tippoo Sultaun on political subjects of a nature 
calculated to promote the interests of that Prince and eventually to injure 
those of the Company. 

3rd. That the Nabob had both by communications from himseli per¬ 
sonally, and through Omdut ul Oinrali to Gholam Aly Khaun and Aly 
Resta, manifested his marked disapprobation of the triple alliance (the 
English, Nizam, and Malirattas) which had reduced the power of the 
Sultaun; and that he had on such occasions stigmatized the Niz-am, as 
having acted contrary to the dictates of religion, which required that all 
true believers should join in support of that cause, of which he repeatedly, 
stated, he considered Tippoo Sultaun the chief pillar. 

4th. That the evidence contained in the communications made to Iippoo 
Sultaun by his vakeels, of the treacherous nature of the intercourse sub¬ 
sisting between the Nabobs Wailajah and Omdut ul Omrah and Tippoo 
Sultaun, was confirmed by the discovery of a cypher, the key to which 
was found among the Sultaun’s secret records, and which was not only 
written in the same hand in which all the letters of the Nabobs Wailajah 
and Omdut ul Omrah to the English Government are written, Imc noted 
at the bottom by Tippoo’s head Mooushy, as a paper of Omdut ul 
Omrah, and several of the fictitious designations in this cypher were found 
to have been used in the correspondence. If the very circumstance Oi 
Omdut ul Omrah’s having transmitted a cypher to Tippoo Sultaun, was 
not of itself sufficient to establish the treacherous nature of his views, 
the names, which it was discovered by the key to the cypher were used to 
signify the English ami their allies, removed all doubts upon this subject; 
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nglish were designed by the name of Tan j Wweeds or New Comers, 
e Nizam by tliat of Heeck or Nothing, and the Mahratfcas by that of 
Pooch or Contemptible. 

5th; That Omdut nl Omrah continued this secret intercourse as late ns 
the year 1796, as appears by a letter found in the SuUsuuTs records, which 
though it has neither seal nor signature, is written by the person who 
wrote all the Nabob’s letters to the British Government, and has the 
name of Gholam Hussein upon the cover, which it is established by in¬ 
controvertible documents, was the fictitious name,. under which the Nabob 
corresponded in his own hand*writing with Gholam Aly Khan in 1794, 
The authenticity of this letter is also proved by its being found in the 
Sultaun’s records along with the ofher correspondence of the Nabob of 
the Carnatic, arid its evident connection with those letters, in subject. 

These were the principal points which appeared to be established by 
the documents found in Tippoo's palace; they were not only in violation 
of the spirit of the whole treaty of 1792, but in direct breach of the letter 
of one of its most important articles, (the tenth) which expressly stipu¬ 
lates, “ That the Nabob shall not enter into any negotiation or political 
correspondence with any European or Native power whatever without the 
consent of the Company. 

That this article (which every person who consults the treaty of 1792, 
must consider as the most essential of the whole treaty, as it relates to 
the security of the British Government) was completely violated, there 
could not remain a doubt; and as it is established by the law of nations 
that the violation of any one article, bin more particularly of a funda¬ 
mental one, of a treaty, overthrows the whole; the treaty of 1792 was of 
course to be considered as dissolved, and the line to be pursued by the 
injured party was that, which a clue regard for its own safety and inter¬ 
ests, combined with a respect for the law of nations, demanded. 

The relation in which the Nabob stood to the British Government was 
that of a dependent ally, whose rank and power had been preserved from 
motives of justice, not of policy; and who. owed his accession to the 
lrmsnudupon the same conditions which his father enjoyed it, to the 
honourable adherence of the English nation to its engagements, even 
when such were evidently in direct opposition to its interests. 

The conduct which the Nabob had pursued from the commencement 
of his reign, has been already stated, and proves what sacrifices the Eng¬ 
lish Government made, rather than violate in the smallest degree their 
good faith with his Highness. To preserve that faith the Company had 
been exposed to loss, and the Nabob had been permitted to involve him¬ 
self in ruin, to destroy those resources on which not only his own safety, 
but that of die Company might eventually depend, and to impoverish and 
render miserable by his mismanagement, the country and inhabitants 
subject to ids authority. 

The overt acts of the Nabob previously to the discovery of his treachery 
though they might not be of a nature to absolve the Company from the 
obligation of an engagement into which they had deliberately entered, 
could not but operate unfavourably for him, in the situation in which hi* 
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perfidy had placed him by diminishing his claim to a confidence and 
generosity which he had so systematically abused. 

The light in which the Secret Committee of the Court of Directors 
viewed the conduct of the Nabob previously to the discovery oi his trea¬ 
chery, appears from tlieir despatch to Lord Wellesley under date the 18th 
of June, 1799, in which they express themselves as follows:— 

<• Ii; the event of a war with Tippoo Sulfcauu, the respective countries 
of the Nabob of Arcot and the Rajah of Tanjore will of course come 
under the Company’s management, and we direct that they be not relin¬ 
quished without special orders from us, or from the Court of Directors 
for that purpose, in order to afford sufficient*time for the formation of 
arrangements for relieving those respective Princes from all incumbrances 
on their revenues*” 

This order from the Secret Committee shewed that the Indian Govern¬ 
ment in England considered the general conduct of Omdut ul Omrah, 
previously to the discovery of his treachery, of a nature to warrant their 
directing a departure from the stipulations of the treaty of 1792, of which 
the restoration of the Nabob's country at the conclusion of the war, un¬ 
less in certain cases (which are afterwards specified and which had not 
occurred at the date of the Committee's orders) is an express condition. 

This instruction, though it did not directly apply to the precise case 
under the consideration of the Governor-General, was conclusive as to 
the principle upon which the Court of Directors desired all transactions 
with the Nabob should be regulated. 

The evidence of the Nabob’s treachery, which was as positive as it ever 
can be expected to obtain in such cases, added to his Highness's conduct, 
which in every act, from the day of his accession, corroborated the truth 
of that evidence, would certainly have justified the Governor-General in 
immediately proceeding against him as an enemy to the state ; and the 
intimacy of his connection with the Company, increased the danger to be 
apprehended from his defection; as his objects could only be accom¬ 
plished by an insurrection in their own territories, and its having been 
proved that he had such measures in contemplation, appeared to forbid a 
moment's reliance being put upon his acting under any impulse but that 
of the most desperate ambition, whenever an opportunity should occur 
for the gratification of it. 

Lord Wellesley, though aware of the risk which might attend any de¬ 
lay in a case of so delicate and dangerous a nature, a risk which was 
rendered more serious by the disturbed state of most of the territories 
under Fort St. George, preferred incurring that danger to the adoption of 
any measures which might be deemed precipitate in an affair where the 
honour of the British nation was so much concerned. Acting upon that 
principle, his Lordship contented hirnself in the first instance with writ¬ 
ing to the Government of Madras to prosecute their enquiry into the 
Nabob’s conduct by a personal examination of the vakeels Gholam Aly 
and Aly Reza Khan, and some other officers of the late Tippoo Sultaun, 
transmitting at the same time all the documents which had been disco¬ 
vered, with the Persian Translator’s report, and expressing his opinion 
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though the proofs obtained, were no doubt Sufficient to justify the 
Efifttish Government in immediately depriving* the Nabob of the .means of 
abusing the protection of the Company, yet he had j udged a cautious and 
moderate proceeding to be more consistent with the character and repu¬ 
tation of the British Government. 

His Lordship bad directed that the government of Madras should take 
no decisive steps in this affair unless the Nabob died (an event rendered 
probable from the had state of his Highness’s health) in which case the 
Madras Government was directed to raise one of two persons to the 
linmmd, either Hussein Aly, the reputed son of Omdut ul Omrah, or 
Azeem ul Dowlah, the acknowledged son of Ameer ul Omrah ; but as 
neither of these had a specific claim to the succession from the stipula¬ 
tions of the treaty of 1792, or from being heir to Omdut ul Omrah, whose 
own right was then considered by the Governor-General to be forfeited, 
the Government of Madras was prohibited from elevating either of them 
to the rausimd, unless under the previous condition of their resigning to 
the Company the civil and military administration of the Carnatic ; and 
as the elevation of either was to be considered as a measure bt expediency, 
not of right; the Government of Madras was directed to make the first 
offer to the reputed son of Omdut ul Omrah, and in the event of his re¬ 
fusing to subscribe to those conditions, which were thought indispensably 
neeessary for the security of the Company’s interest, the prosperity of the 
country, and the happiness of its inhabitants, to make a similar proposi¬ 
tion to Azeem ul Dowlah, on whose refusal they were to refer for further 
orders to the Governor-General 

A remarkable fact is proved by this letter of instructions to the Govern¬ 
ment of Fort St. George, which is dated the 28th of March, 1800, Jong 
before any question of the respective claims to the succession was agi¬ 
tated. It appears from this document that the impression upon the Go¬ 
vernor-General s mind was, that the right of inheritance, if any such had 
existed, belonged to Azeem ul Dowlah, and that the elevation of Aly 
Hussein, the reputed son, would probably give great disgust to the Ma- 
homedans, and induce efforts to defeat the succession. 

The Governor-General’s reasons for directing the first option to be 
given to Aly Hussein are expressly stated in this letter to proceed from 
causes unconnected with any admission of his claim or title to the 
nmnud. His elevation was to be considered an act of grace, and as such 
it could not be deemed improper to combine it with a promotion of the 
interests of the Company, and the full security of the British interests 
in the Carnatic. 

The result of the enquiry which Lord Clive instituted in consequence 
of the Governor-General’s orders, went to establish the principal facts of 
the treachery both of Wallajah and Omdut ul Omrah; the evidences 
examined were, Gholain Aly Khan and Aly Iteza Khan, and though some 
parts of the former proofs were invalidated, all the chief points upon 
which the proof of the Nabob’s violation of the treaty of 1782 rested, 
were fully confirmed by their depositions. 

The whole of these voluminous examinations, accompanied by a report 
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> rom Colonel Close and Mr. Webbe (the gentlemen who conducted the 
enquiry,) were transmitted to -the Governor-General by Lord Clive, with 
a letter from himself under date the. 23rd of May. The impressions which 
this farther prosecution of the enquiry into the conduct of the Nabob 
Omdut ul Omrah made upon Lord Clive’s mind, will be best judged from 
the two following paragraphs which concluded his Lordship’s official 
address upon this occasion. 

“ With this strong evidence of internal treachery and of open opposi¬ 
tion to our interests in the Carnatic* established by treaty; it is ray deli¬ 
berate opinion, that, a farther adherence to the letter of the treaty of 1 792, 
while the Nabob Omdut ul Omrah has been and now is perfidiously 
betraying the spirit and substance of the alliance between him and the 
Company, would be as inconsistent with the true principles of public 
faith as it would be obviously incompatible with the preservation of our 
just rights ami interests. 

« On these grounds I have no hesitation in recommending to your 
Lordship the immediate assumption of the civil and military government 
of the Carnatic under such provisions as your Lordship may be pleased 
to authorize for hit* Highness the Nabob, his Highness’s family, and the 
principal officers of his government.” 

Upon the receipt of this despatch the Governor-General resolved to 
proceed to Fort St. George as soon as the season permitted, for the pur¬ 
pose of settling in person an arrangement which should effectually secure 
the interests of the Company in the Carnatic, and in consequence of this 
determination, he gave no further instructions to Lord Clive upon the 
subject until the month of March, 1801, when finding that the state of 
affairs in Oude, combined with other circumstances relative to the general 
government of India, made it impossible for him to leave Fort William, 
he directed Lord Clive to send Mr. Webbe, the chief executive officer of 
the Madras Government, to Bengal, in order to have the fullest commu¬ 
nications with that officer previously to issuing his final instructions for 
the settlement of the Carnatic, and several other important points inti¬ 
mately connected with that arrangement. 

When Mr. Webbe was at Fort William, to which he had proceeded in 
consequence of the above orders, the alarming state of the Nabob’s health 
induced Lord Clive to address a letter to Lord Wellesley, stating the con¬ 
duct which he had resolved to pursue if the Nabob died previously to his 
receiving final instructions. 

In this letter, which is dated the 21st of May, 1801, Lord Clive states 
that, though the Governor-General’s letter of the 26th of March, 1800, 
prescribes the line of conduct he is to follow if the event apprehended 
should occur previously to his receiving further orders, he cannot but 
think circumstances, which have happened since that letter was written, 
may so materially have altered the whole case under consideration, as to 
render it probable that any measures g*rounded upon the Governor-Gene* 
ral’s instructions of that date, would be more likely to defeat than pro¬ 
mote any objects which Lord Wellesley might have in contemplation, in 
consequence of the information he hiad obtained since that period. His 
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:> in the same letter stated, that if the Nabob should die previ¬ 
ously to the arrival of further instructions, he would not follow those he 
had already received, but assume the civil and military government of the 
Carnatic in the name of the Company until a plan for its government 
should be finally arranged. 

Lord Wellesley was at the period of receiving this despatch from Lord 
Clive in possession of every information and of every opinion which could 
guide or influence his j udgment, on the decision of this important affair * 
sufficient time had elapsed from the first discovery of the original docu¬ 
ments in the palace of Seringaputam for his Lordship to receive answers 
to the despatches he had sent upon that occasion to England. 

A letter from the President of the Board of Control, fully coneurrad in 
the conclusions he had drawn from these documents, and In the measures 
which he had declared his intention of adopting, and a despatch from 
the Select Committee of the Court of Directors under date the 4th of 
December 1800, exposed their entire approbation of the resolution 
which the Governor-General informed them (in a letter under date the ,9th 
of June 1800,) he hud taken of demanding some more certain pledges of 
the fidelity of Omdut ul Ornrah than the Company then possessed. The 
Secret Committee distinctly state in this despatch, that many other circum¬ 
stances might in their opinion be urged besides those adduced by Lord 
Wellesley, to strengthen the doubts of the Nabobs fidelity to the funda¬ 
mental principles of his engagements with the Company, and they par¬ 
ticularly instance the mode in which he evacuated the Fort of Chandnagerry 
in 1796, on which they remark,-" That a more decided instance of disaf¬ 
fection to the Company can scarcely be imagined.” 

In the full possession of the general sentiments of his superiors in 
England with an improved knowledge of every particular that had 
attended this 'important affair, Lord Wellesley sent his final instruc¬ 
tions with respect to the measures that were to l>e pursued by Lord 
Clive. 

These instructions which were dated the 28th of May, after taking a com¬ 
plete review of the whole affair, and showing in the most incontrovertible 
manner that his Highness the Nabob was reduced by his own conduct to 
the condition of a public enemy, that he bad forfeited every claim to the 
confidence of the Company; and that it was neither conformable to the 
dictates of wisdom or prudence, nor reconciliable to justice or policy, to 
permit him to retain the possession of actual resources, greater than were 
requisite for the support of the rank, which it should be judged proper 
to permit him to hold in the Carnatic; directed Lord Clive to stipulate 
With his Highness for the complete resignation of the civil and military 
government of that Province, and to grant him (upon his agreeing to that 
and some other conditions) a stipend not exceeding three, and not under 
two lacs of pagodas annually; independent of a provision for the Other 
branches of the family, and for his principal officers which was to be 
made from the revenues of the Carnatic. 

Upon tlus basis, Lord Clive was instructed to negotiate a treaty with 
the Nabob, and he was authorized for the purpose of obtaining his High- 
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ness's consent to the terms proposed, to make him acquainted with the 
proofs of his treachery which were in the possession of the British Go¬ 
vernment. 

JtJprd Wellesley expressly stated, that the proposition of forming a treaty 
on this occasion was dictated by a desire to consult the dignity of the 
British Government, and not from any disposition to admit the claims of 
the Nabobs Mahomed All Khan and Omdut ul Oninth to either forbear¬ 
ance or generosity; though he confessed it would be painful to he com¬ 
pelled to expose the humiliating proofs of the ingratitude and treachery 
with which these infatuated Princes had acted towards that power which 
had uniformly proved their guardian and protector. 

In the event of the Nabob's refusal of the treaty offered. Lord Clive was 
directed to assume the country under a proclamation which accompanied 
the letter of instructions, and which fully exhibited the causes of that 
measure ; if matters came to this extremity, his Lordship was instructed 
to pay no attention to any appeal which the Nabob might desire to make 
to the Court of Directors, as it was both injudicious and unnecessary to 
listen to such, more particularly as the Governor-General was in posses¬ 
sion of the sentiments of the Secret Committee, founded on the discovery 
of the Nabob’s faithless conduct. The admission of any appeal the Gover¬ 
nor-General stated, would be entering^upon a formal trial of the Nabob’s 
criminality, whereas the case was one which demanded an immediate exer¬ 
cise of those rights and privileges which every power possesses by the law 
of nations, to see A itself against the proved machinations of a faithless 
ally. Lord Clive was was directed even tinder the extremity of assuming 
the civil and military government of the Carnatic to provide for the 
Nabob's support in a liberal manner, and also to make a suitable provi¬ 
sion for the different branches of his family, and the various officers of 
his state. 

The delays which had unavoidably occurred to prevent Lord Wellesley’s 
taking any decisive steps for the security of the interests of the Company 
in the Carnatic were so far fortunate, as they bad afforded his Lordship 
an opportunity of hearing from the superior and controlling authorities 
at home, and enabled him to proceed with more confidence in a course 
of action, the fundamental principles of which he knew were approved by 
the Indian government in England. 

The conclusion of a treaty with the Nizam on the 8th of October 1800, 
by which that Prince ceded in perpetuity part of his dominions to the 
Company for the payment of that force which they were bound to support 
for his protection, was also favourable to the object which his Lordship 
had in contemplation, viz. “ Thai of obtaining the completed security 
for the interests of the Company in the Carnatic with the consent of 
the Nabob." As it was certainly to be expected, that the example of a 
Prince whose obligations to the British nation were comparatively light to 
those of the Nabob of the Carnatic, and whose faithful observation of his 
engagements had been precisely the reverse, would make a serious im¬ 
pression upon ids Highness’s mind, and incline him to a conduct which 
would prevent the necessity of the British Government resorting to a 
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ling which though unavoidable if the Nabob continued to refuse 
security as was demanded, was certainly to be deprecated as having 
the appearance of harshness and being liable to much misconstruction! 
Indeed the expectation which Lord Wellesley indulged of the Nizam's 
conduct making a favourable impression on the mind of Orodut ul Omrah, 
had been a strong cause with Ins Lordship for delaying the negotiation 
with the Nabob of the Carnatic until that with the Nizam was concluded. 

At the period when Lord Wellesley’s instructions bearing date the 28th 
of May, reached Madras, the state of the Nabob’s health was so bad as to 
prevent Lord Clive taking any immediate measures on their receipt. 
When his Highness’s malady had attained a height that left no hopes of 
his recovery, intrigues were commenced among the different branches of 
his family which disturbed the tranquillity of his palace, and a body of 
armed men were secretly introduced into it by his brother Hissatn ul 
M ulk, who was loud in asserting his pretensions to the succession. These 
circumstances obliged Lord Clive to send a detachment of the Company’s 
troops to occupy the chief entrance into the palace, and to preserve order 
and tranquillity within its walls; as also to guard against the seizure of 
any treasure, or the delapidation of any property belonging to the Nabob, 
both of which it was thought would probably be attempted at the moment 
of his death. 

This step was taken.'with a degree of delicacy and precaution which 
perfectly reconciled it to the Nabob by the explanation given by Lord 
Clive, and who was fully satisfied by the conduct of the troops that the 
object of this measure was no more than what was professed; indeed its 




expediency and necessity were enly arraigned by those whose wicked 
and sinister views were defeated by its adoption. 

On the 15th of July, 1801, the Nabob expired. The dangerous in¬ 
trigues which had been carried on in the Nabob’s palace, the state of 
several provinces under the government of Fort St. George, and a variety 
of other cogent i*easons, forbad a moment’s delay in effecting a settlement 
of the country. Lord Olive in consequence, a few hours after he heard 
of his Highness’s death, deputed Mr. Webbe and Lieufc.-Colonei Close to 
confer with the principal officers of the Court in order to effect an imme¬ 
diate arrangement for the administration of the affairs of the Carnatic. 

These gentlemen were received by Nujeeb Khan and Tukia Aly Khan, 
who produced to them an authentic will of the Nabob’s, appointing his 
reputed son Aly Hussein his successor, and nominating the Khans above 
mentioned to be his guardians and advisers. Colonel Close and Mr. 
Webbe explained to the guardians the nature of the documents which had 
been discovered respecting the breach of the alliance between the Com¬ 
pany and the late Nabobs Mahomed Aly Khan and Omdut ul Omrah, by 
the hostile conduct of their Highnesses ; and after staling to them fully 
the grounds upon which the Company’s government had acquired a right 
to exercise its discretion in securing its interests in the Carnatic, they 
proposed to the guardians to enter upon an immediate negotiation for the 
settlement of the administration of that country over which, they in¬ 
formed them, the Company would otherwise proceed to exercise its own 
rights and power. 
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The guardians solicited a short delay for the purpose of attending to 
the funeral of the Nabob; however urgent the negotiation appeared, it 
was judged impossible to refuse compliance to that request, and further 
communication was in consequence postponed till next day, at which 
period the two Omrahs promised, on taking leave, to be prepared to give 
a decisive answer to the proposition which the deputies had made. 

Colonel Gfose and Mr. Webbe met the Khans next day, the 16th* and 
a long* discussion took place, which after all terminated in the guardians 
declining to give any answer to the terms proposed by these gentlemen, 
which were those directed by the Governor-General, until they had con- 
suited with the other branches of the family, for which purpose another 
day was allowed them. 

On the 17th the Khans met the gentlemen deputed to negotiate with 
them, and after formally rejecting on the part of Ally Hoseain and every 
branch of the family, the terms which had been proposed, and every 
treaty which went to alienate the exercise of the civil and military govern¬ 
ment of the Carnatic from the family of the Nabob, they brought forward 
a centre projet t which they requested might be submitted to Lord Olive, 
This centre projet, after denying the possibility of the authenticity of the 
proofs of the treachery of the Nabobs Mahomed Ally Khan and Omdut ui 
Ora rah, which they alleged must have been forged by some secret enemies 
of the family, and asserting the right of the Nabob's son and heir to suc¬ 
ceed to hi: father's dominions under the treaty of 1792, offered a slight 
modification of that t reaty, by which a territory was to be ceded to the 
Company which, including the Poligar Peisheusb, would yield a revenue 
of 8,64,848 pagodas. The remaining balance of the nine lacs, amounting 
to 45,152 pagodas, and the 6,21,106 pagodas for the Nabob's creditors, 
were to be paid by instalments in the mode prescribed by the treaty of 
1792. 

These with some lesser articles formed this centre projet, which Co¬ 
lonel Close and Mr. Webbe informed the Khans they could not attend to 
for one moment, as their orders were direct, and founded on principles 
from which no departure could possibly be made. 

Although these gentlemen considered themselves fully authorized to 
break off the negotiation on the guardians formally refusing their assent 
to enter into any treaty which was grounded on the basis of “ the civil 
and military government of the Carnatic being vested in the Company/’ 
yet a desire of an amicable adjustment made them wish to see Ally Hops- 
sain, and to receive from him in person the final answer to a proposal in 
which his interests were so deeply concerned. 

To their request for this interview the Khans made many objections, 
grounded on the alleged incapacity and inexperience of the young man, 
but these being obviated, they were at last obliged to give a reluctant 
consent to the meeting. 

On the 18th, a communication of the Governor-General’s positive or¬ 
ders respecting the final arrangement of the Carnatic was made to a per¬ 
son in the confidence of Ally Hoossain and his advisers, in order that he 
and they might entertain no vain hopes of any departure from the prin¬ 
ciple of the arrangement which Colonel Close and Mr. Webbe had offered 
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^ ir acceptance. This communication was made in a manner which 
left no doubt of its being imparted to the parties for the benefit of whose 
Interests it was intended. 

On the 19th, the two gentlemen above mentioned proceeded to the 
palace where they were met by the guardians, who on being asked ifithey 
adhered, to their former opinions, answered that Ally Hoossain would 
consent to no terms but such as were stated in the paper which they had 
given in on the 17th. They were then asked if they were aware of the 
consequences of this resolution. They replied that they were, but relied 
implicitly on the adherence of the Company to the existing engagements 
with the Nabob and his family. Upon this they were informed that it 
was needless to recur to the treaty of 1792, as it was the violation of that 
treaty by the Nabob from which the right of the Company to demand the 
security now required arose. 

After this communication with the guardians, Ally Hoossain, the re¬ 
puted son of the Nabob (a youth of 18 years of age) was introduced, and 
Colonel Close and Mr. Webbe stated to ' 




him in a summary manner all 


that had passed with his guardians, adding, that in a point which so raa. 
terialiy involved his interests, they were naturally desirous of hearing his 
own sentiments and resolution before they terminated a negotiation with 
which .all his prospects of elevation must elose. The young man an¬ 
swered (the guardians being present), that he considered the Khans to 
have been appointed by his father for the purpose of assisting him with 
advice, and that the object of his councils and theirs could never be 
separated. 

On receiving this answer. Colonel Close and Mr. Webbe informed the 
Khans that Lord Clive had resolved previously to the adoption of final 
measures on a subject of such importance, to have a personal interview 
with Ally Hoossain, and that his Lordship would come to the tent of the 
officer commanding the troops stationed at the palace for that purpose. 
This proposal was unexpected, and the Khans endeavoured to evade it by 
objections similar to those they had before urged relative to the incapacity 
and inexperience of the young man, but finding their arguments of no 
avail they consented, and both went to prepare Ally Hooasaia’s equipage 
and retinue. The young man, taking advantage of their momentary ab¬ 
sence, whispered with much apparent anxiety to Colonel Close and Mr 
Webbe, that he had been deceived by his guardians ; and after this com¬ 
munication he proceeded, without attending to the Khans, to the tent 
where it was fixed he should have an interview with Lord Clive. 

'When the ceremony of his introduction to his Lordship was over. Ally 
Hoossain’s attendants (including the guardians), being desired to with¬ 
draw, Lord Clive, after adverting to the whole of the negotiation which 
had passed, informed him of the serious consequences of any resolution 
he might take, and stated the personal anxiety which he felt that Ally 
Hoossain should be clearly apprized of his situation, and determine with 
caution on a point of such importance to his individual interests and re¬ 
putation as well as to those of his family. 

Ally Hoossain without hesitation declared in the most explicit manner, 
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that the conferences had been conducted by the Khans without his part 
cipatioo, and that he much disapproved of the termination to which they 
had been brought. 

Upon this declaration it was judged proper to recapitulate m the most 
distinct manner every part of the transaction ; and after the fullest com* 
prehension of every part of the subject, the young mm declared his 
readiness to enter into an arrangement grounded upon the basis of the 
Company’s exercising the civil and military government of the Carnatic. 

He was very particular as to the secondary parts of the arrangements, 
svch as the provision for his personal expenses, and the extent of his 
power over the treasure of the late Nabob, which he evidently considered 

to be large. , , 

This conference, which was frequently interrupted by the importunity 
of Nejeeb Khan, terminated by the young mail’s desiring that a treaty 
should be made out, resting upon a basis which vested the entire civil 
and military government of the Carnatic in the honourable Company, 
which, he said, a conviction that it was for his benefit, and that of his 
family, would lead him to execute with or without the consent of his 
guardians. 

On the 20th, Colonel Close and Mr. Webbe again went to the palace, 
where they were met by the two Khans and Ally Hossain. I he latter be- 
-ran the conference by retracting every thing he had said to Lord Clive at 
the private interview, and declaring his fixed resolution to abide by the 
opinion of his guardians. 

This extraordinary change was supposed at first to have proceeded from 
fear, and an adjournment to the tent to meet Lord Clive was proposed and 
carried into execution ; on their arrival there the young man’s attendant's 
and guardians were dismissed, and he was left in private with his Lordship 
He there repeated in the most firm tone his resolution to abide by the 
advice of the Khans, and his unalterable determination to accept of no en¬ 
gagement that had for its basis the ceasion of the civil and military govern¬ 
ment of the Carnatic. He had spoken the day before, he said, under the 
impression of the moment, but he had since received full information, and 
he now acted agreeably to his own sentiments and to those of the whole 
family, who had been convened for the purpose of assisting his judgment. 
He was fully convinced, he added, of the risks he encountered, having re- 
ceived communications, the truth of which he could not doubt, respecting 
the ( loverrior-General’s orders. But he was prepared to meet every dan¬ 
ger rather than subscribe to the conditions proposed. 

No argument was left unurged by Lord Clive which could persuade or 
couvincc this young man that lie was misled to his ruin, and that his pros¬ 
perity depended upon a compliance with the demands of the Company’s 
government. It was in vain that his Lordship pointed out in the most 
clear maimer the situation in which he stood, the motives which influenced 
his adherents in persuading him to a course incompatible with his true in¬ 
terests, and the certain distress into which he must inevitably bring himself 
and all those dependent upon him, by a perseverance in his refusal of the 
terms proposed. 
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/ Hoossain remained unmoved, and Lord Clive was at length reluc¬ 
tantly obliged to inform him that he had forfeited all claims to considera¬ 
tion, and must await the extreme measures which his conduct had rendered 
unavoidable. 

All hopes of concluding a treaty with the reputed son of Omdut ul 
Omrah were now at an end; that young man had in the most deliberate 
manner terminated a negotiation (which had been conducted throughout 
with a degree of temper and moderation that reflected the highest credit 
upon those to whom it was entrusted, and which had been -marked at its 
most important stages by the extreme of kindness and condescension on 
the part of Lord Clive), by refusing his assent to any engagement founded 
upon the principles which had been stated from the first as indispensable, 
Vi#. “ the Company being vested with the civil and military government of 
the Carnatic 2 ” and this refusal was given under circumstanceswhich left 
no room to suppose that it would ever he retracted. It only remained 
therefore to Lord Clive to apply the principles of the Governor-General's 
orders to the unexpected change of circumstances that had occurred, and 
having no longer a prospect of making the settlement of the Carnatic in 
the mode (which a variety of considerations rendered the most advisable), 
to adopt the best which was practicable under the circumstances in which 
he was placed. 

The whole proceeding was grounded on the violation of the treaty of 
1792, From that violation arose the right of the British Government to 
exercise its power in such a manner and to such an extent as should be 
judged necessary for the adequate security of its rights and interest in the 
Carnatic. 

The mode of exercising that right was solely to be governed by consi¬ 
derations of expediency; which considerations, however, were to be influ¬ 
enced in the first instance by the actual state of the affairs of tin? govern¬ 
ment of Fort St. George at the moment. In the second, by those general 
principles of forbearance, moderation, and magnanimity, which charac¬ 
terizes every act of the British Government; and in the third, by an 
attention to that particular indulgence and generosity which had invariably 
regulated every transaction of the Company with the family of Mahomed 
Ally Khan. 

The immediate assumption of the civil and military government of the 
Carnatic under a proclamation, though fully warranted by the conduct of 
the late Nabob and that of his adopted son, was liable to many serious 
objections as an act of expediency, when tried by the considerations above 
stated. 

The actual situation of the territories under Fort St. George was unfa¬ 
vourable to such a measure : a most formidable rebellion existed among 
the southern Polygars, to subdue which it had been necessary to call troops 
from other quarters, and to weaken the defence of several provinces in n 
manner that would have made it dangerous to increase the number of the 
disaffected, more particularly as such an arrangement would have left a 
treasure in the hands of the family of the Nabob under circumstances 
vol. v. e 
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"which would have rendered ita application to purposes hostile to the. Bri¬ 
tish interests more than probable. 

It would have been a very harsh and strong if not an impolitic and 
unwise measure, to have substituted at once the Company’s authority in 
place of that of the family of Mahomed Ally Khan, without consulting 
the dignity of that family by any previous arrangement for the support'of 
its rank, consequence and reputation, and certainly would have been con¬ 
sidered a departure from that line of moderation and magnanimity which 
the British Government had always observed in their transactions with the 
natives in India, 

The family of Mahomed Ally Khan from the long period of its connec¬ 
tion with the English, from the ties which subsisted between it and that 
government, ami from the claims which had been established by its dif¬ 
ferent branches on the Company’s protection, svas entitled to expect that 
all transactions with it should he regulated by principles of the greatest 
indulgence and generosity, and that the English Government should not, 
under any possible conduct of the heads of the family go farther in any 
proceedings against them, than what the adequate security of its own 
interests demanded. 

From reasons of the natuic of those above stated, it occurred to Lord 
Olive that the most safe, the most wise, the most conciliatory, and the 
most dignified proceeding which lie could adopt (consistent, with the pre¬ 
servation of that principle on which the security of the British interests 
in the Carnatic restfed) was to raise to the inusnud Azeera ui Bowl ah, the 
eldest nephew of the late Nabob, the legitimate son of Ameer ul Own ah, 
the grandson of Mahomed Ally Khan, and the great grandson by both 
parents of Anwar ul Been, the founder of the family of the Carnatic. 

The right of this Prince to the succession (if all right had not been for¬ 
feited) was perhaps stronger than that of the reputed son of Oxndut ul 
Gin rah ; but this was not investigated; the act being declared one of ex¬ 
pediency and grace, not of right or of justice, his claims were only to be 
considered of consequence as they served to reconcile the great body of 
the Mahometan inhabitants of the English territories, and the Mahome- 
dan rulers of neighbouring states to the measure. 

When Lord Clive adopted this resolution, he deputed Colonel Close and 
Mr. Webbc to negotiate with the Prince Azeem til Powlah, a treaty 
founded on the same basis as that which they had been directed to propose 
to Ally Hoossain. Difficulties of a serious nature occurred as to their 
seeing this Prince, as he was kept in a most rigorous confinement, and 
it was feared that should any idea be entertained of his intended eleva¬ 
tion, that it might prove dangerous to his life; the difficulties however, 
were removed by an occurrence which evinced a contempt for the Com¬ 
pany’s authority, that required immediate check and interference, ihe 
guardians of Ally Hoossain, impatient of the delays which had occurred, 
privately placed that Prince upon the musaud, and it was reported to Lord 
Clive that they proposed performing that ceremony publicly next day ; as 
there was no calculating the confusion such a proceeding might occasion, 
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jordship gave immediate orders for the Company’s troops to take 
possession of the whole palace, and to remove all the Nabob’s guards. 

One effect of this measure was to bring Azecfn-u-Dowlah under the 
protection of the English troops ; and on the 23d and 24th he had inter¬ 
views with Colonel Close and; Mr. Webbe, at which he settled with those 
gentlemen the basis of a treaty which was finally concluded on the 25th 
of July, and on the 26th, this Prince was introduced to Lord Clive, and 
conducted tor the palace of Ameer Bagh the residence of his father. 

In the course of the interviews which Azeetn-u-Dowiah had with Colonel 
Close and Mr. Webbe, a good deal of discussion took place on the subor¬ 
dinate articles of the treaty, and the Prince shewed on the occasion that 
he was neither deficient in quickness or good sense, and that he was fully 
equal, as far as depended on personal qualifications, to the support of the 
rank to which he had been raised. 

The treaty provided for the Prince’s enjoyment of a clear revenue of 
from two to three lacs of pagodas annually, unencumbered by any charge, 
and also for the handsome support of all the different branches of the 
family of Mahomed Ally Khan. It vested the sovereignty of the Carnatic 
for ever in the Company, and by that one condition, the subsidy paid by 
the Nabob was secured on the basis of territorial possession; the re¬ 
sources of the Carnatic were increased, the state of the inhabitants im¬ 
proved, the restoration of that fine province to prosperity ensured, and the 
whole system of the British Government in the peninsula at once sim¬ 
plified and consolidated. 

John Malcolm. 
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No* L 


The Honourable Henry Wellesley to Ms Excellency the Marquess Wellesley ? 
Governor - General . 


My Lord, 


Bareilly, July 18, 1802. 


1. I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of Mr. 
Secretary Edmonstone’s letter of the 24th ultimo, enclosing 
the ratified copy of the treaty for the cession of Furrukhabad; 

2. I now forward to your Lordship a copy of the final in¬ 
structions to the collectors for the settlement of the ceded 
Provinces* 

3. This plan appears to me to be well calculated to pro¬ 
mote the improvement of the country, and to secure the 
happiness and prosperity of the inhabitants, as well as their 
attachment to the British Government* 

4. My report upon the commerce of the ceded pro vinces 
is now under your Lordship’s consideration, and I am in daily 
expectation of receiving your Lordships instructions upon 
this subject. 

5. .Nearly the whole of the land revenue for the current 
year has been collected, and I have every reason to expect 
that at the expiration of the current Fuslee year, when the 
collections on account of Shyer will be realized that the 
balances will be found to be very inconsiderable. 

6. Ever since the introduction of the authority of the British 
Government into these provinces, their tranquillity has re¬ 
mained undisturbed. As a proof of the peaceable disposi¬ 
tions of the inhabitants, it is only necessary to observe that 
at the time of the removal of the -Vizier’s annuls, when distur¬ 
bances were most to be apprehended, your Lordship was 
employed in effecting the very considerable reductions which 
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lately taken place in the army, the largest proportion of 
which is stationed in the ceded provinces, 

7* Reflecting upon the anxiety and suspense which pre¬ 
vailed among all classes of the inhabitants of these provinces, 
during the period of the negotiation at Lucknow, as well as 
on the advanced season of the year at which the cession was 
made, and on the obstacles which were industriously thrown 
in the way of our obtaining any accurate knowledge of the 
resources of the country, and comparing these circumstances 
with the increase of revenue obtained even in the current 
year, and with the actual state of the country, I trust it will 
appear that no exertions have been omitted on my part to 
establish confidence among the inhabitants in the good faith 
and integrity of the British Government, and to promote the 
improvement of the country. Your Lordship will also I 
hope, be of opinion, that the principal objects which induced 
you to appoint rne to the situation of Lieut.-Governor of the 
ceded provinces have already been fulfilled, 

8. I therefore take the earliest opportunity of requesting 
your Lordship’s permission to resign my present situation 
whenever it may appear that I "can do so without injury to 
the public interests. Circumstances may possibly render it 
desirable that I should continue in charge of these districts 
for a few months after the settlements shall have been con¬ 
cluded for the purpose of carrying into effect* certain arrange¬ 
ments, not immediately connected with it, arid of visiting 
those parts of the ceded provinces which I have not yet seen. 
1 do not conceive it possible however, that any circumstances 
can occur to postpone my resignation to a later period than 
the expiration of the year 1802. 

9. If the success which has attended all my measures 
should be equal to your Lordship’s expectations, I claim no 
other merit than that of having endeavoured to make the 
best; use of the extensive powers reposed in me, and conscious 
of having fulfilled the duties of this arduous situation with a 
xeal proportioned to its importance, t desire no greater 
reward than the satisfaction which i shall derive from your 
Lordship’s approbation of my conduct. 

I have the honor to be, &c. 

Henry Wellesley, 
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No. II. 

The Honourable Henry Wellesley to the Marquee fVetlcstiey* 
(Extract.) 

My LORO, Bareilly, Aug. 5, 1802. 

1. I have already had the honour to address your Lord 
ship respecting the conduct of General Perron’s agents in 
the Punjab, and although ray information upon this subject 
is extremely confined and imperfect, I think it my duty to 
continue to communicate to your Lordship any reports which 
may reach me upon a question in which our interests are so 
materially concerned. 

2. Such is the distracted state of the Seik country, that 
Mr, Lewis (one of General Perron’s officers) appears to have 
obtained possession of a considerable tract of country, with¬ 
out the least resistance having been opposed to him. There 
can be no doubt of General Perron’s intention to assume as 
large a portion of the Punjab as he may think himself able 
to manage, or it may be convenient to him to retain, and it is 
equally certain that the actual sfate of that country will ven¬ 
der it an easy conquest to anything like a regular force* 

3. One of the greatest dangers to be apprehended from 
the establishment of a French force in the Punjab is the 
means it would afford the French of extending their con¬ 
quests down the Indus, and of securing a communication 
with the sea by means of that river. This would remove 
every obstacle to their receiving supplies of men and stores 
from Europe, for there is no British torce on that side of 
India, nor are there any native powers, situated at the 
mouths of the Indus, capable of opposing a regular force 
with any prospect of success. 

4. It does not appear that General Perron’s designs upon 
the Punjab are sanctioned by Scindiah, or that they are in 
any way connected with the interests of that chief. 

5. Whenever it can be avoided with safety to ourselves 
and a due regard to the obligations attached to the posses¬ 
sion of an extensive empire, it Is extremely desirable not to 
interfere in the disputes between the native powers; but the 
policy which dictated a forbearance in this respect, is cer- 
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^[hjy weakened by the immense increase of territory, wealth, 
and power, which we have acquired within these sew years. 
From the important stake w hich we now possess in the coun¬ 
try, it is hardly possible that our interference should not: be 
solicited by the native powers in any cases of emergency, and 
I am in daily expectation of receiving letters from Rajah Sahib 
Sing of Futteealeh, and from the Kajah or Amrutsir, both of 
whom are ready and willing to oppose General Perron, pro¬ 
vided their exertions could be directed to any good end* 
These letters shall be forwarded to your Lordship as soon 
they reach me. 

6, 1 understand it to be General Perron’s intention to 
enter the Punjab, as soon as the rains shall have subsided* 
I am likewise informed that he is making every eflort to raise 
troops, 

1 have the honour to be, &c. 

Henry Wellesley* 



No. I'll. 

Proclamation fur the Establishment oj flair.'}.* 

(Translation.) 

Bareilly, Aug. 31, 1802. 

This is to give notice to the Beoparees of tfie Ahnorah ami Kamaouu 
hills, who have been in the practice of bringing, goods^from their coun¬ 
tries dhli) the provinces now in possession of the British Government from 
Afzolgnrli to Kyregurh, and of purchasing goods, the produce of the low 
countries, that as the British Government is anxioii3 to promote and en¬ 
courage the commercial intercourse subsisting between the inhabitants 
of the provinces and those of the hills. The honourable the Lieut.-Go- 
vernor, with the view of protecting the Beoparees and merchants, has 
resolved to establish periods for holding fairs near the Ghauts, and to 
send troops for the protection of merchants at those fairs, in order that 
the merchants may resort thither for the purpose of traffic at the ap¬ 
pointed periods without molestation, and that there may be a constant 


* The. efforts made by the honourable Henry Wellesley (now Lord 
Cowley) for the welfare of the people of the ceded provinces were not 
only very great, but they were attended with the most beneficial effects. 
—[Ep.J 
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.free intercourse of trade between the two countries, It has therefore 

been settled that in the month of Aughun (beginning with- the ninth day 
of November, 1802, aad ending with the eighth day of December) a fair 
shall be held at Chilkcca Ghaut in Pergunnah Cashepoor for that month. 
After an interval of one month, in the month of Maug (beginning with 
the 7th of January, and ending with the 5th of February) another fair 
shall be held for that month at Belharee Ghaut, opposite to Peeleebheet. 
At both these places, during* the times specified, the Company’s troops 
shall be sent for the protection of the traders that no person may suffer 
injury nor oppression. 

The merchants therefore of both countries will resort to the above- 
mentioned places at the specific times with all confidence, mutually to 
traific in their respective commodities. 

H. Wellesley. 


No. IV, 

Farewell Address of the Honourable East India Company's Covenanted 
Civil Servants in the Ceded Provinces to the Honourable Henry fFcllesleij 
lJeuL~ Governor of the Ceded Provinces. 

Honourable Sin, 1 Bareilly, Dec. 29, 1802. 

We the Covenanted Civil servants of the honourable the East India 
Company, who have acted under you in the ceded provinces, beg leave to 
express to you our grateful sense of your liberal and unwearied endeavours 
to give general satisfaction in every respect, both in your, public and pri- 
rate character, and to assure you of the sincere regret which we feel ut 
your departure. 

Such of us as have had the good fortune to be employed more imme¬ 
diately under you, think it but just to declare, that by your indefatigable 
personal exertions, in the arduous task of arranging the business of a 
newly-acquired territory, where everything yet remained to be done, we 
have been encouraged to persevere with cheerfulness in the^ discharge of 
those laborious and important duties which you, honourable Sir, so cheer¬ 
fully share with us. In witnessing such ready co-operation, in you, the 
toilsome part of our own duty was no longer remembered. 

Great and solid as are the advantages, in point of commerce, revenue 
and political security, which the honourable company, (and eventually 
Great Britain) must derive from the important acquisitions of these pro¬ 
vinces, still we hesitate not to declare our fullest conviction, that their 
attainment has been greatly accelerated by the judicious exercise of the 
high discretionary powers of your elevated situation ; and our own exer« 
tions were the more advantageously directed, bv the favourable and highly 
satisfactory circumstance of acting under a power in full possession of the 
confidence of his Excellency the most noble the Governor-General; a 
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x enee essential in every point of view on the first acquisition of them. 
ferrite ries; and which, as the result of a thorough personal knowledge, 
could not, for obvious reasons, have been so completely bestowed else¬ 
where. 

Strongly impressed with these sentiments of respectful and affectionate 
attachment, which such conduct must naturally inspire, we request your 
acceptance of our warmest and most heartfelt wishes for your future pros¬ 
perity and happiness. 

We have the honour to be, 
with the greatest respect, 
honourable Sir, 

your most obliged and most obedient servants, 

M. Leslie, Archibald Seton, Richard Becker, J. FombelJe, George 
Webb, Richard Shobriek, G. Russell, S. Swinton, William Leyeester, €. 
Dumbleton, R. Cuumnghame, J. Wemyas, J. E. Ediniston, A. Welland, 
R. Ahmuty, H. Cornish, J. Richardson, W. Orton Salmon, W. P. Potts, 
T. Thornhill, J, Routledge, G. D. Guthrie, R. Ross. 


To the Gentlemen of the Honourable the East India Company's Covenanted 
Civil Service acting in the Ceded Provinces in Oude , 

Gentlemen, Fort William, Feb. 10, 1803. 

The kind and battering terms in which you have been pleased to ex¬ 
press your approbation of my services, and your regret at my departure in 
your address of the 29th of December, demand my warmest and most 
grateful ackn o wle dgemeats. 

The extensive and salutary improvements which have already been in¬ 
troduced into the ceded provinces in Oude, ore principally to be ascribed 
to the zealous and indefatigable exertions of tfte civil and commercial 
officers in the discharge of their respective duties. The tranquil conclu¬ 
sion of the triennial settlement, the confidence expressed by all classes of 
the inhabitants in the British Government, and the unusual *access With 
which every branch of the public service has been conducted, are satis¬ 
factory proofs of the advantageous selection made by the Governor-Ge¬ 
neral from the civil service of the honourable Company, for the Introduc¬ 
tion of the British system of government into these provinces. 

In the exercise of the extensive powers entrusted to me,, my acknow¬ 
ledgements are particularly due to the gentlemen joined with me in the 
temporary commission for the administration of the provisional govern¬ 
ment. 1 have derived the most effectual assistance from the aid of their 
talents, experience, and honourable support, and I am happy in the public 
opportunity afforded me of your address of expressing the high sense 
winch I entertain of their valuable public services. 

I shall never cease to retain a lively interest in the welfare of these im¬ 
portant possessions, and I now reflect with peculiar satisfaction, that the 
foundation is established for their future affluence and prosperity; these 
sentiments are rendered still snore gratifying by the honourable testimony 
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which vow iwMnjss has afforded me, that in the estimation of so large ?.n<t 
respectable a port of the service of the honourable the East India Com- 
„a.,y, my appointment to the temporary charge of the ceded provinces m 
Oude has been advantageous to the execution of your respective services, 
and has facilitated the progress of the public business in your several de- 
partments. 

I luive the honour to be, 

with the greatest re3pect and esteem. 

Gentlemen, 

your most obedient, and faithful servant, 

Henry. Wellesley. 


[The following letter, as it refers, to the honourable Henry Wellesley s 
(now Lord Cowley) services in India, is here inserted.—E».] 

No. V. 

The Marquess Wellesley to the Right Honourable Henry Dundus. 

(Private.) 

My dear Sir, M * d ™’ August 14 1799. 

The extraordinary nature of the late events in India* and 
the extensive and intricate questions which have been in¬ 
volved in every measure of my government since the hour ot 
my arrival, as well as the important consequences which must 
result from the new order of things in this quarter of our 
possessions, appeared to me to require a degree of commu¬ 
nication with you more particular and minute than could oe 
obtained by any correspondence in writing, even if it had been 
practicable for me to devote for that purpose a sufficient 
share of my time and labour to my European despatches. 1 
have therefore thought it advisable to despatch to England a 
person intimately acquainted with the whole course oi my 
thoughts and actions, and master of all my present views, as 
well "as of the actual state and condition of India. In en¬ 
deavouring to select such a person, my choice was'confined 
to the very limited number of those with whom I transact the 
most secret affairs of the government, and I at length deter¬ 
mined (whatever might be the personal sacrifice) to employ 
him who must naturally stand highest in my confidence and 
esteem, and who is without question most competent from his 
information, habits and discretion, to communicate confiden¬ 
tially with you. I have therefore appointed Sir Henry Wel¬ 
lesley to take charge of my present despatch, and I can safely 
refer you to him upon every point of importance which has. 
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ri in my mind or can arise in yours with relation to the 
government India. As he is furnished by me with me- 
moranda upon every subject which has appeared to me mate¬ 
rial for your consideration, I trust that you will enter without 
reserve into the most free communication with him ; and that 
you will facilitate Ids return to India at the earliest possible 
period after your mind shall have formed a decision on the 
various points which he will submit to your view Under this 
impression, and with this hope, I shall add nothing to this 
letter further than my acknowledgments for your very satis¬ 
factory despatches, Nos. 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, and 12, received 
on the 4th of August; on many of the points which they <?on» 
tain, you have already received my opinions by the Eurydice 
or by subsequent despatches. I trust that by the next ships 
from Bengal (whither I propose to return in the first week of 
September) 1 shall be able to transmit full and satisfactory 
answers to such of your suggestions as have not before been 
under my particular consideration. 

Believe me, my dear Sir, 

yours most faithfully, 

Wellesley. 



No. VI. 


Oude, 9th Jane, 1800. 

Additional force actually sent into Oude, since the beginning of the 
year.—1 regiment of cavalry (Native;) H companies of artillery; 3 do. of 
Lascars ; 4 regiments (or 8 battalions) Native infantry. 

Remaining to be sent to complete the proposed augmentation.—1 regi¬ 
ment of Native cavalry; 1 do. Europeans; £ company of artillery, with 
their Lascars ; 2 regiments (or 4 battalions) Native infantry. 

Total augmentation to be a charge on the Vizier when completed will 
be—2 regiments Native cavalry; 1 do. Europeans; 2 companies of artil¬ 
lery,, &c. ; 6 regiments (or 12 battalions) Native infantry. 

N. B, The funds for payment of augmentation by the Vizier, will be 
supplied by the reduction of his own troops. 


No. Y IL 

Lord Cmtlereagh, President of the Board of Control, to the Marqu ess 

Wellesley. 

(Most Secret.) 

My REAR Lord, Loudon, Sep. 28, 1802. 

I cannot deny myself in forwarding the present despatches 
the satisfaction of sending you a few lines, written with 
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perfect unreserve on the important considerations to which 
they have reference. 

The temper of the Court of Directors is no secret to your 
Lordship. I should not now refer to it, wishing to gotten 
feelines rather than to aggravate them, were it not from a 
persuasion that your mind takes a higher range than todv e, 
on such a subordinate consideration. You will, I trust, only 
weigh what is due to the public interest, and to your own 
high reputation, and suffer the other point to operate only so 
far as it might be an obstacle to either, or both ot these 

objects. . 

Looking at it in this point of view-, I am sanguine m hoping, 
indeed I think X can venture to assure your Lordship, what¬ 
ever sensations may exist in that quarter, that nothing unplea¬ 
sant will proceed from hence during the remainder of your 
stay; always taking it for granted that your Lordship will 
consult as far as possible, the feelings which you know to 
exist at home, and that you will conform to the instructions 
sent out, except in so far as you may feel yourself called on 
to exercise the discretionary authority, which belongs to your 
situation, upon circumstances not foreseen when the decision 
was taken in Europe* 

I think it necessary to send you, in confidence, the answer 
returned by the Board, in rSply to a paragraph sent up by 

the Court, relative to Mr, Henry Wellesley’s appointment; 
still trusting that any thing of unkindness which that Para¬ 
graph may have breathed, will not dwell on your Lordship s 
mind, or alter the tone of respect and conciliation which you 
always feel disposed to observe towards the Court, as the osten¬ 
sible authority in our system of Indian government. I am prin¬ 
cipally led to send you the paper in question, as it will apprize 
you of the grounds upon which the Board alone cpnsidef 
the appointment as justifiable, namely, on its being of the 
most temporary nature; indeed this obvious distinction ap¬ 
pears from the despatches already received, to have been 
fully in your Lordship’s contemplation when you placed Mr. 
Wellesley at the head of the commission. I should have 
been perfectly prepared to have expressed at once upon the 
transaction, as it stands self-explained, my distinct approba¬ 
tion, did I not conceive that I should have an opportunity of 
doing it with more weight, and with less awkwardness by the 
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■4g®urt, when the late transactions in Oude came regularly 
under consideration. I thought it better to confine myself 
at present to such reasons as I have stated) for not concurring 
in their opinion. 

Having said so much of the temper of the Court, which I 
am satisfied will not be suffered by your Lordship to disturb 
you for a moment, I cannot avoid adverting to a considera¬ 
tion, which I am persuaded will affect your feelings with very 
opposite and highly satisfactory sensations-—I mean the per¬ 
sonal exertions which Mr. Addington has made throughout 
the whole of this transaction, to overcome every impediment, 
and to accomplish every purpose, which could relieve your 
private or gratify your public feelings. I am the more 
anxious to state what has been his conduct, knowing the 
long habits of private friendship which have subsisted be¬ 
tween you, and thinking it possible that the fact might not 
reach you from any other quarter, certainly not from himself; 
indeed, from none could it come so well authenticated as 
from myself, who had an opportunity of watching his feelings 
and conduct from the moment your late despatches reached him. 

I cannot close this letter without endeavouring to relieve 
your mind on one point, which must be a subject on every 
ground of much anxiety to your Lordship, namely, as to the 
hands in which the supreme government of India is likely to 
be placed after your Lordship shall withdraw from it. Ex¬ 
clusive of the public concern involved in the appointment, 
your Lordship has personally much to desire that it may 
pass into hands capable of supporting with dignity and effect 
the empire which you will have to bequeath to his manage- 
merit 

I cannot yet acquaint your Lordship that Mr. Yorke has 
made up a resolution to accept the trust, but I feel it due 
to you to mention, in perfect confidence, that it has been pro¬ 
posed to hips, with the additional desire on the part of the 
King’s Government, that he should proceed in the first 
instance to replace Lord Cli v e at Madras, 

The high official situation Mr. Yorke at present holds in 
this country makes him hesitate in some degree as to his de¬ 
cision. I rather think however, that he will finally accept, as 
he feels in the strongest manner the importance of the trust 
that has been proposed to him. 
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" We have felt some difficulty in bringing Mr. Y orke’s mind 
to contemplate an appointment in the first instance to the 
government of I r ort St. George, which we are extremely de¬ 
sirous he should undertake, as well with a view to the interests 
of that particular government as also for the purpose of ac¬ 
quiring that degree of local 'experience, which will enable 
him with the more effect to superintend the now much ex¬ 
tended affairs of that Presidency, after he shall have taken 
upon himself the supreme government. 

From the knowledge we have of your Lordship’s feelings 
with respect to your return to Europe, and the evident proofs 
which your letters afford that even your continuance during 
the season 1803-4* in India, will he a sacrifice to public duty, 
we have felt ourselves sanctioned by your Lordship in spe¬ 
cifying distinctly to Mr. Yorke the period when he may 
expect to enter upon the supreme government, which trust 
alone could induce him to leave Europe; and as the appoint¬ 
ment - to Madras will be accompanied with a conditional 
appointment to Bengal, I should hope on this ground both 
oar objects may* be reconciled. 

Your Lordship has known Mr. Yorke too long to require 
from me any comment on his qualifications to fill the impor¬ 
tant station of Governor-General. As far as my acquaintance 
with Mr* Yorke enables me to form a judgment, I do not 
observe any public character whose services at present could 
be obtained by the Company, who possesses so many requi¬ 
sites *to serve them with ability, and to preserve to them the 
empire, which has acquired great additional importance under 
your Lordship’s administration* I am persuaded, if Mix 
Yorke should ultimately accept, that the prospect of having 
an opportunity of communicating freely with you before your 
departure, and of possessing himself of your Lordship’s views 
and opinions on all the complicated concerns of Indian go¬ 
vernment, will operate as a very material inducement to his 
taking charge in the first instance of the subordinate Presi¬ 
dency. We shall be fully prepared, before Mr. Yorke can 
be called on to leave the coast, to replace him at Madras by 
an appointment from home, being entirely persuaded in 
common with your Lordship, that the various and extended 
interests of that Presidency will require such an arrange¬ 
ment. 
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hing your Lordship all possible happiness and success 
both public and private, and anxious to contribute to both to 
the utmost c>f my power, 

J am, my dear Lord, 

with perfect truth and regard, 

ever most sincerely and faithfully yours, 

Castlereagh. 

m 

[Enclosure.] 

Public Department. Draft paragraph proposed bp the Court of Directors , 
to be sent to their Presidency at Fort William in Bengal Appointment 
of Mr, Henry Wellesley> in the ceded Districts in Oudt\ 

East India House, 19th August, 1802. 

Our Secret Committee have had laid before us a letter from the Governor-Gene¬ 
ral, dated the 14th of November 1801, enclosing copy of a treaty concluded with 
Ids Excellency the 'Nabob Vizier, on the 10th of that month. We observe that; it 
is the intention of the Governor-General to transmit by the Morninglon Packet, a 
detailed statement of the means which he has employed in accomplishing this im¬ 
portant arrangement; being therefore not at present in possession of all the papers 
relative to the negotiation, we shall reserve our opinion upon the general subject 
until the several documents shall be completely before us. 

We feel ourselves, however, particularly called upon to express our early senti¬ 
ments on the appointment of Mr. Henry Wellesley in the ceded districts, with the 
most ample powers for the purpose of settling the country, with the aid and assis¬ 
tance of some of the Company’s civil servants. Whatever abilities Mr. Wellesley 
may possess, ft is impossible for us to signify our consent to that appointment, 
without abandoning the interests of our regular covenanted servants, which it is 
our duty at all times effectually to protect; nor can we consider this appointment 
in any point of view than as a virtual supercession of their just rights, and as a 
severe disappointment in the reasonable expectations of men, who having past tnahy 
of their best years in the service, and who, after much labour having become suffi¬ 
ciently experienced in the manners and customs of the people, and haying acquired 
a competent knowledge of the country languages, might naturally suppose them¬ 
selves qualified for and look up to such an honourable situation. The Governor- 
General must be sensible of the mortification that must be felt upon this occa¬ 
sion by our civil servants, were we to sanction this appointment, and equally 
aware that it would be establishing a precedent, liable hereafter to great abuse. 

The appointment in question is also liable to objection on account of its ille¬ 
gality, The act of the lid of Geo. 3d. c. 52. s 57, directs positively, that vacancies 
in the civil line of the Company’s service in India, shall be supplied from amongst 
the Company’s civil servants. The clause to which we have referred, has for its 
object the preservation of the just rights of the civil branch of the service, and the 
prevention of abuses, which had formerly existed. The act. is binding both upon 
us, and upon our respective Indian governments. We therefore feel ourselves in 
this, and in every point of view of the subject, irresistibly called upon to disap¬ 
prove of the appointment, and hereby direct that Mr. Wellesley be removed 
forthwith. 

'* James Confe, Assistant Secretary, 
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Answer of the Board of Controul to the foregoing paper. 

Gentlemen, Whitehall, ‘20th Sep. 1802, 

We have the honour to return the paragraph relative to Mr. Henry Wellesley’s 
appointment/ami trust, the Court of Directors will coincide in opinion with us, 
that it is expedient to suspend for the present expressing any decision on this 
subject, for the following reasons: 

We entirely concur with the Court of Directors in feeling it necessary to guard 
with extreme jealousy the rights of their civil servants, and shall always be disposed 
to co-operate with them in giving full effect to the pro visions of the law framed for 
this salutary purpose. In the present instance, however, as far as the appoint¬ 
ment stands explained in the despatches hitherto received from the Governor- 
General, we must hesitate in acceding to the opinion expressed by the Court, 
let. Because we are not convinced that the Governor-General, in entrusting to his 
private Secretary, Mr. Henry Wellesley, the conclusion of an important treaty, 
necessarily in itself a transaction of the most delicate and confidential nature, and 
one in which Mr. Wellesley’s services from bis close connexion with the Governor- 
General might be highly material to its success, has exceeded his authority, and 
Sndty, if in entrusting Mr. Henry Wellesley with the execution of the treaty, the 
Governor-General has not gone beyond the exercise of a sound discretion, we 
trust the Court will be disposed with us to pause, and to await the explanations 
which the Governor-General has announced his intention of transmitting upon 
the subject, before they express any opinion, but more particularly before they 
disapprove the farther measure adopted by his Lordship of confiding to Mr. Henry 
Wellesley the temporary superintendence of the commission composed of the civil 
servants of the Company, to whom has been entrusted the settlement of the ceded 
Provinces. 

Were the present appointment made in consequence of any vacancy in the 
regular establishment of the Company, or if it constituted a permanent part of 
any extension of that establishment rendered necessary by recent circumstances, 
no doubt could arise in respect to its illegality. We are not prepared however, to 
consider temporary duties, arising out of the peculiar situation of possessions 
newly acquired, and not yet reduced into a state of regular administration, ns 
coming within the strict provisions of the act. 

We have no hesitation at the same time in stating, it is our own decided opinion 
that the spirit, of the law will in general be best consulted, by entrusting such 
special services to the civil and military servants of the Company. Although we 
hold this to be true as a general principle, yet we admit that circumstances may 
not only. war j ant, but require a relaxation of this rule, and in the present instance 
we trust the Court will feel it due to their Governor-General to suspend their 
decision, as it appears clearly, upon the face of the transaction, that none but 
public motives, and those of the highest description, could have induced your 
Governor-General to confide on Mr. Wellesley to undertake this delicate trust; 
the rather, as there is every reason to believe, from his Lordship’s letter to the 
Court, dated on the Ganges near Benares, the 14th of November J801, that Mr. 
Wellesley a appointment will have been'determined by the nature of the service 
itself before the proposed paragraph could reach India. 

At the same time, we are fully impressed with the importance of scrupulously 
adverting to any measure of the nature in question, which your Governors abroad, 
upd£rthe pressure of extraordinary circumstances distinct from the usi#d course 
of your service, may consider themselves called on, upon their personal respon- 
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' to adopt; and we Shall be prepared, when the promised communications 
/j'; shall be received, to concur in such notice of this measure as may effectually guard 
(however the Court may be led from peculiar circumstances to give it their ulti 
mate sanction) against its being made an injurious precedent hereafter. 

We have the less hesitation in recommending this course of proceeding, as it 
appears by the advices from Bengal, received subsequent to the paragraph in ques¬ 
tion being approved by the Court, that Mr. He my Wellesley receives no emo¬ 
luments whatever from the late appointment, beyond those which he before 
enjoyed under the special authority of the Court of Directors, as Private Secretary 
to the Governor -General. This is a circumstance, which we are satisfied the 
Court (regard being had to the importance and responsibility of the trust) will not 
only consider as peculiarly honourable to Mr. Wellesley, but also as furnishing in 
itself, as far as the present proceedings might in future be hazardous as a prece¬ 
dent, no inconsiderable security against such a danger, especially as we may at all 
times safely rely on the vigilance and authority with which the Court, will be pre¬ 
pared to enforce the regulations of its own service, whenever it shall appear to 
them that they have been unwisely or unnecessarily infringed. 

We are. &c. Sec. 

Castoereagh, Sec, 


No, VIII. 

The Marquess Welle sky to the Honourable Mr. Petrie at Madras. 

(Extract.) 

Dear Sir, Fort William, July 2, 1802, 

1 received with great satisfaction your obliging congratulations on the settlement 
of Dude. No country can afford a more fair promise than the ceded Provinces. 1 
expect that the revenue and police wilt be in such a state in the course of about 
three months, as to enable Mr. Henry Wellesley to return to me. The revenue 
will greatly exceed all my calculations of its amount; and the Commerce will be a 
new mine of wealth hitherto unexplored. 

You will be happy to hear that by the joint operation of encreased resources and 
of reduced charges especially military, I have at length been able to accomplish 
the last object of my hopes and cares in India, the restoration of the finance. The 
current year 1802 -3 will furnish a clear surplus applicable to investment of about 
a million sterling; ami I entertain, no doubt of. surpassing the most sanguine expec¬ 
tations, which have ever yet been formed in England respecting the permanent 
augmentation of the sources of investment, and the speedy diminution of the Indian 
debt. .Our revenue in this year in Bengal, exceeds Mr. Dundas’s estimate by about 
half a million sterling, while our charges are below his estimate in a very con¬ 
siderable degree, 

I have the honour to be, dear Sit, 

Your faithful and obedient servant, 
Wellesley, 
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[SUPPLEMENT—PERSIA.] 


No, I. , . 

Colonel Kirkpatrich, Military Secretary , to Captain Malcolm , Envoy to the 

Court of Persia, 

Sir, Fort William* 10th Oct. 1799. 

1, The right honourable the Governor-General having 
appointed you on the of August to be envoy from the 

Government-General in India to the court of Baba Khan, 
the present King of Persia, his Lordship now directs me to 
furnish you with the following instructions for the regulation 
of your conduct in that mission. 

You are to proceed with all convenient expedition to 
Bombay, the government of which will be directed to furnish 
you with one of the honourable Company’s cruizers for the 
purpose of conveying yourself and suite t8 Bussorah. 

3. At Bombay you will also be furnished by the Governor- 
in-Council with copies of all the correspondence which has 
passed between him and Mehdi Alii Khan, a native agent 
employed for some time past by Mr. Duncan, under the 
instructions of the Governor-General, in opening and con¬ 
ducting a negotiation at the court of Persia, with a view to 
preventing Zernaun Shah from executing his frequently re¬ 
newed projects against llindostan. 

4. No accounts have yet been received of the arrival of 
Mehdi Alii Khan at Tahiran, where Baba Khan holds his 
court. It may be expected, however, that before you can 
leave Bombay such advices will be received from Mehdi Alii 
Khan, as may be of considerable use in regulating the mea¬ 
sures proper to be pursued by you either before or after you 
shall have reached your destination. 

5. Mehdi Alii Khan is the Company’s Agent at Bushire, 
and may possibly have returned thither from his temporary 
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don to the court of Persia by the time of your arrival a 
ushire, where it will be proper you should touch on your 
way to Bussorah. But however this may be, Mehdi Alii 
will be directed by the Governor of Bombay to place him¬ 
self under your orders, and you will accordingly either take 
him with you from Bushire, should you lind him there, or 
retain him with you should you find him at the court of 
Persia, or suffer him to resume the duties of his station at 
Bushire, as you may judge best for the public service. 

6. You must exercise your discretion with regard to the 
degree of confidence to be reposed in Mehdi Alii and to the 
manner in which he shall be employed. Some circumstances 
make his circumspection doubtful; but as there appears no 
ground for questioning his integrity, or zeal for the public 
service, his lordship thinks it may be in his power to af¬ 
ford you some useful assistance in the progress of your 
mission. 

7- if the season should admit of it, his Lordship wishes 
you to touch at Muscat on your way up the Gulph. You 
will be furnished with letters from his Lordship to be even¬ 
tually delivered to the Imaum of Muscat and to his Minister. 
You will receive from the government of Bombay copies of 
such parts of the correspondence of Mehdi Alii Khan as 
relates to his negotiation at Muscat in 1798. The Governor- 
General has but too much reason to believe, that, notwith¬ 
standing the engagements entered into on that occasion by 
the Imaum, that Prince has continued as favourably dis¬ 
posed as ever towards the French. During your stay there¬ 
fore at Muscat, you must omit no endeavours to prevail on 
the government of that place to execute faithfully the con¬ 
ditions of the treaty of 1798, and effectually renounce all 
sort of connection with the French. His Lordship deems 
it unnecessary to suggest to you the topics proper to be em¬ 
ployed for this purpose. The government of Bombay will 
on your application communicate to you all the information 
in their possession relative to the grounds on which the 
fidelity of the Imaum to his engagements has been sus¬ 
pected. • 

8. The Persian Translator has been directed to furnish 
you with copies and extracts of all the correspondence of 
the Governor-General with the iate Tippoo Sultaun, and. 
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such of the papers found at Seringapatam as are calcu¬ 
lated to prove the inimical designs entertained by that Prince 
against the English and their allies. You will make such 
use of these documents both at Muscat and every where 
else in the courge of your mission as may appear to you to 
be necessary. You will particularly advert to the gross 
calumny which Tippoo Sultaun is now known to have in¬ 
dustriously circulated in every Mahommedan state about 
the beginning of the present year; and which imputed to 
the British Government in India an avowed design of destroy- 


Mr. Edmonstone 


mg every Mussulman Power in Asia 
will point out to you the particular passage in his .Lordship’s 
letter of the 8th of November 1798 to Tippoo Sultaun, on 
which the latter affected to build this extraordinary accusa- 


tion; 


^ and it will be easy for you to demonstrate its utter 
falsehood and absurdity even to the most bigoted Mabom- 
medans. 


9, You will endeavour to adjust while at Muscat any 
points relating to our interests at that place, which the 
government, of Bombay may recommend particularly to your 
attention; but you are not to permit any object of this 

. nature to delay your voyage to Persia. 

10. From Bussorah you will proceed to the court of 
Persia either by the route of Bagdad, 6r by such other 
route as you may find to be most eligible. In case you 
should visit Bagdad, you will deliver to the Bashaw of that 
place the letter from the right honourable the Governor- 
General which you will receive with these instructions. 

11. You will communicate fully and unreservedly both 
with Mr. Manesty the Company’s Resident at Bussorah, 
and with Mr. Jones at Bagdad on the object of your mission, 
and you will arrange with those gentlemen the steps to be 
taken with a view to establishing as quick and secure a com¬ 
munication by letter between yourself and them as may be 
practicable. 

12, You will apprize the court of Persia of your deputa¬ 
tion as soon as possible after your arrival, either at Lasso- 
rah or at Bagdad, intimating in general terms, that the 
object of it is to revive the good understanding and friend¬ 
ship which anliently subsisted between the Persian and 
British Governments. Il is not desirable that you should 
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,.jore particular with any person who may be sent 
meet you, or to ascertain the design of your mission; but if 
much pressed on the subject you may signify, that, among 
other things, you have been instructed to endeavour to 
extend and improve the commercial mtercousa between I ersia 
and the British possessions in India. 

13. The primary purpose of your mission is to prevent 
Zemaun Shah from invading .Hindustan; or should he 
actually invade it, to oblige him, by alarming him for the 
safety of his own dominions, to relinquish the expedition. 
The next object of his Lordship is to engage the court of 
Persia to act vigorously and heartily against the drench iri 
the event of their attempting at any time to penetrate to 
India by any route in which it may be practicable ioi the 
King of Persia to oppose their progress. 

14. With respect to the first of these objects, your man¬ 
ner of negotiating it will necessarily turn, in a great measure, 
upon the progress whic.li Mehdi Alii Khan shall have made 
previously to your arrival at the court of T ersia in pursuit 
of the same end. Should he have succeeded in disposing 
that court favourably towards his Lordship s views, you 
will confirm and improve this advantage by every means in 
your power. You will begin by expatiating on the mutual 
benefits which cannot fail to accrue to both nations from the 
establishment of a solid friendship between them, and of a 
commercial intercourse regulated on liberal and enlightened 
principles between the Persian dominions and the Btitish 
possessions in India. The information necessary to enable 
you to state the advantages of a commercial connection m 
the most forcible manner cannot be any where better ob¬ 
tained than at Bombay; and accordingly that government 
will be directed to furnish you with such instructions and 
materials for this purpose as they may judge proper. 

15. The period for agitating the question respecting Ze¬ 
ro aun Shah must be regulated in some degree by the in¬ 
formation which you may be in possession of relative fo the 
motions of that Prince; and on this account it will be ne¬ 
cessary that you should omit no means of obtaining the 
speediest and most authentic intelligence from his country. 
The government of Bombay will be instructed to transmit 
to you, by every opportunity, whatever information o bus 
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receive either from the Govemor-Genei 
or from the Residents at Poonah and with Dowlut Rao 
Seindiah, both of whom will be particularly directed to cor¬ 
respond punctually with Mr. Duncan on this subject. 

10 If you should learn from authority to be depended on, 
that there is no probability of Zemaun Shah suddenly dis¬ 
turbing the tranquillity of Hindostan, there will be the less 
necessity for your immediately entering upon this point of 
your negotiation; but if you should be well assured of the 
contrary, no time must be lost in opening the business. 

17. It is proper you should know, that the solicitude of 
the Governor-General with regard to Zemaun Shah arises 
at present almost solely from considerations which have 
reference to the actual circumstances of Oude: last year it 
was necessarily excited in a great degree by the nature of 
our situation with respect to Tippoo Sultaun. But now, if 
the civil and military branches of the Vizier’s administration 
were upon that footing on which his Lordship is desirous 
(and not without hopes of being able) to place them, he 
would cease to feel any further degree of anxiety relative to 
the projects of Zemaun Shah, than what must always be 
raised by a prospect of any interruption to the tranquillity 
of our possessions in India. 

18. It is this peculiar state'of affairs with regard to Oude 
which renders it. of the greatest importance, that Zemaun 
Shah should be prevented from making any attempt upon 
Hindostan for three years longer; by which time his Lord- 
ship expects that the Vizier’s frontier will be put in such 
a respectable posture of permanent defence as, if it should 
not effectually discourage any invasion of his Excellency’s 
territories, will at least render it difficult for a foreign enemy 
to make any serious impression upon them. 

19. Upon this principle, his Lordship authorizes you, 
whenever circumstances shall appeal’ to you to require the 
measure, to conclude a treaty with the court of Persia on 
the following basis. 

First. The King of Persia to engage to prevent Zemaun 
Shah, by such means as shall be concerted between his 
Majesty and you, from invading any part of Hindostan, and 
in the event of his crossing the Aitock, or of the actual 
invasion of Hindostan by that Prince, the King of Persia to 
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e himself to the adoption of such measures as sha 
necessary for the purpose of compelling Zeimum Shah 
to return immediately to the defence of his own domi¬ 


nions. 


Second. The Company to engage to pay to the King of 
Persia, for this service, either an annua) fixed subsidy of 
three lacs of rupees during the period that this treaty shall 
continue in force; or a proportion, not exceeding one-third, 
of such extraordinary expense as his Majesty shall at any 
time actually and bona fide incur for the specific purposes 
stated in the foregoing article. Ilis Lordship leaves it to 
your discretion to adjust the amount of subsidy on either of 
these principles, according as may appear to you to be most 
favourable to the interests of the Company. But he is of 
opinion, that by absolutely fixing the amount of subsidy in 
the first instance many grounds of dispute and dissatisfac¬ 
tion would be precluded, which would otherwise be liable 
to arise; while being fixed at the standard which lias been 
mentioned, the total charge to the Company for the term of 
the treaty would probably fall very short of what might be 
justly claimed under the other arrangement in the course of 
a single year. 

Third. The Company not to he entitled to a participation 
in any conquests or spoils which may be acquired from 
Zemaun Shah in the event of hostilities between him and 
the King of Persia. 

Fourth. The subsidy to he discharged by the Company 
in money and merchandize in such proportions, and by such 
instalments, as you shall settle with the court of Persia. 

Fifth. The duration of this treaty to be limited to three 
years, and to be afterwards renewable at the option of the 
contracting parties. 

20. His Lordship in fixing the subsidy at three lacs of 
rupees per annum, has been governed by a general con¬ 
sideration of the high comparative value of money in Persia. 
But if the principle of a fixed subsidy should be adopted, 
and if you should find an augmentation of the sum abso¬ 
lutely necessary, his Lordship empowers you to increase it 
to three and an half, or even to four lacs of rupees. 

21 . It has occurred to the Governor-General, that you 
may possibly find it practicable, by the judicious distribution 
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presents, and offers of military and other supplies to 
accomplish his Lordship’s objects with respect to Zemaun 
Shah without being obliged to hind the Company to the 
payment of any immediate or eventual subsidy; his Lordship 
recommends this point to your deliberate consideration, not 
doubting that you will exert yourself to the utmost to obtain 
the objects of your mission at as light a charge as possible 
to the Company. 

gg„ With, respect to the commercial points to be nego¬ 
tiated, bis Lordship directs me to observe, that, when finally 
adjusted, they may either be included in a general treaty 
comprehending all the proposed objects of your mission, or 
be thrown into the form of a distinct convention, as you may 
find most convenient. The commercial arrangements, how¬ 
ever, should be of a permanent and perpetual nature, and 
should not be made to expire with the subsidiary treaty* 
You have already been referred generally to the govern¬ 
ment of Bombay for the information necessary on this bead; 
and that government will be directed to form an outline of 
such commercial arrangements as may appear to them to be 
desirable, and to submit the same to the Governor-General 
in Council for the consideration and approbation of his 
Lordship previously to your finally concluding upon them. 

23. In considering the different means fay which Zemaun 
Shah may be kept in check during the period required, you 
will naturally pay due attention to those which may be de¬ 
rived from the exiled brothers of that Prince, now resident 
in Persia under the protection of Baba Khan. If occasion 
should offer, you will cultivate a good understanding with 
those Princes, but you are not to contract any positive en¬ 
gagements with them without the specific authority of the 
Govern o r-General. 

24. With respect to the second object of your mission, or 
the engaging the court of Persia to act eventually against 
the French, bis Lordship deems it unnecessary to furnish 
you with any detailed instructions. The papers with which 
you will be furnished, and your own knowledge and reflec¬ 
tion will suggest to you all the arguments proper to be used 
for the purpose of convincing the court of Persia of the deep 
interest it has in opposing the projects of that nation, and 
of inducing it to take an active and decisive part against 
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... Ju If in this event the co-operation of a British nai 
Armament in the Gulph of Persia with the land forces of 
Baba Khan should be judged expedient, his Lordship 
directs me to say, that you may confidently promise it, as 
well as an ample supply of whatever arms or military stores 
may be required by his Majesty. His Lordship empowers 
you also, - in the case here supposed, and on the condition of 
the most vigorous and decisive operations being undertaken 
against the enemy by Baba Khan, to engage to pay to that 
Prince, during the period of such operations, either a 
monthly subsidy to be previously fixed, or such a propor¬ 
tion of the expenses actually incurred by him on the occa¬ 
sion, as may be mutually agreed on between you and the 
court of Persia. 

25. The subsidy which it may be stipulated to pay to 
Baba Khan, in eithpr of the eases ;stated, must be discharged 
by funds which you will endeavour to raise by means of bills 
to be drawn by you either on the Supreme Government, or 
on the government of Bombay. In case of your being 
unable to raise the requisite funds by such means, the Go¬ 
vernor-General will take the proper measures for making 
you the remittance from hence either in bills or specie. 

26. You will be careful to regulate the conduct of the 
persons belonging to your mission, during your residence in 
Persia, in such manner as may most effectually conduce to 
the honour of the national character, and to the prevention 
of jealousy or misunderstandings. 

27. His Lordship thinks it unnecessary to caution you 
.against submitting to any ceremonies at the court of Persia 
which can have any tendency to degrade your representative 
character. He considers it sufficient to observe, that con¬ 
formity to such usages as you shall find established in tiie 
case of ambassadors from other independent powers can 
never have such a tendency. 

28. With respect to the nature and amount of the pre¬ 
sents which it will be proper you should make to the King 
of Persia and the principal persons of his court, liis Lord- 
ship confides in your discretion for observing such a degree 
of economy on this head as may be practicable consistently 
with a due regard to the honour of the British Government 
and to the usages of the country. 
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29. His Lordship authorizes you to purchase on you 
arrival at Bussorali, or as soon after as you may judge ex¬ 
pedient* a sufficient number of horses for the use of the 
party of dismounted native cavalry ordered to be furnished 
yot from the Presidency of Fort St. George* and to provide 
them with saddles and the other necessary articles of equip¬ 
ment. His Lordship relies on your mounting, equipping, 
and maintaining this part of your escort at as moderate a 
charge as may be practicable. 

80. You will endeavour during your residence at the 
court of Baba Khan to obtain an accurate account of the 
strength and resources of Zemaun Shah, and of his political 
relations with his different neighbours, and to establish some 
means of obtaining hereafter the most correct and speedy 
information on the subject of his future intentions and move¬ 
ments. 

3L His Lordship desires you will keep a regular journal 
of your public transactions, and that you advise him by 
every opportunity of the progress of your negotiations and 
of all important occurrences. It is also his Lordships 
direction that you correspond occasionally with the right 
honourable Henry Dundas and with the Secret Committee 
of the Court of .Directors, on the affairs of your mission. A 
copy of the cypher No. 11 will be furnished you on applica¬ 
tion, by the government of Bombay. 

8 ,2. In the event of the death of Baba Khan, or of any 
revolution in the government of Persia before you shall have 
entered into any engagements, you will either suspend or 
prosecute your negotiations with the new government accord¬ 
ing to the judgment which you may form of its character, 
its probable stability, and its means of fulfilling the ends of 
the proposed alliance. 


I am, &c, 


William Kirkvatrick 





The Marquess FFellesley to Futteh Alii Shah, King of Persia* 


Written 26th August, 1802, 

The solicitude of the British Government; of India to 
strengthen and improve the relations of amity and honourable 
alliance with your Majesty has been manifested by the most 
signal acts of systematic policy, and has been publicly ac¬ 
knowledged by all the states of Asia. The peculiar splen¬ 
dour of the embassy which conveyed the testimonies of my 
respect and attachment to your Majesty’s august presence, 
the extraordinary honours with which your Majesty’s* ambas¬ 
sador was received under my express orders, on his Excel¬ 
lency's arrival in the British territories ; the Zeal and assiduity 
displayed by the government of Bombay and by all ranks of 
British subjects at that settlement to conciliate the good will 
of the Persian ambassador; and the public preparations con¬ 
ducted under my immediate and personal direction for his 
Excellency’s reception with the most distinguished solemnity 
and honour, at the seat of the supreme British authority in 
India, have afforded sufficient demonstrations to the world of 
my high consideration for your Majesty’s exalted dignity, and 
of my uniform intention to evince that unalterable sentiment 
towards the accredited representative of your royal person. 

Reviewing these incontrovertible testimonies of my anxiety 
to establish a friendly and honourable alliance with the power 
of Persia on the most solid foundations, your Majesty and 
all the states of Asia will anticipate the deep affliction and 
anguish of mind with which I have witnessed the sudden in¬ 
terruption of our bright and happy prospects by a disaster, 
which as far eluded the scope of human prudence and fore¬ 
sight, as it surpassed the ordinary extent of human calamity 
and the common vicissitudes of fortune. To this awful dis¬ 
pensation of Providence I submit with resignation, but not 
without hope. 

In the most painful moments of my disappointment and 


* This letter was written by the Governor-General in consequence of 
tlie Persian, ambassador being killed at Bombay, as explained in Vol, II 
page f>68,—[Eb.] 
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ef I have derived considerable consolation from the re¬ 
flection, that, as I have hitherto assiduously employed every 
possible effort to cultivate a lasting friendship and harmony 
of interests between your Majesty and the British Govern¬ 
ment, my amicable sentiments have been uniformly returned 
with equal cordiality by your Majesty’s auspicious disposi¬ 
tion. 

A dreadful, unforeseen, and uncontrollable calamity has 
intervened to afflict your Majesty and the British Govern¬ 
ment with mutual sorrow and consternation, and to retard 
the completion of our reciprocal wishes, but not to suspend 
our established friendship by groundless jealousy and unjust 
suspicion, not to frustrate the natural and propitious result 
of our united counsels, not to destroy the fruits of the ma¬ 
ture wisdom arid justice of both states, nor to dissolve those 
sacred engagements by which we had cemented the founda¬ 
tions of durable concord, secured the channels of free inter¬ 
course and beneficial communication, and enlarged the sources 
of our common safety, prosperity and. glory. 

Entertaining a due sense of the value and importance of 
those engagements to both states, 1 shall pursue, with un¬ 
abated confidence and perseverance, the policy on which the 
subsisting treaties are founded, and the amicable and earnest 
exertions by which they were obtained. The pursuit of this 
course cannot ultimately fail to obtain success; the calamity 
which we have suffered is a just subject of lamentation, but 
its consequences are not irretrievable; from the reciprocal 
condolence of the two states may arise new motives of com¬ 
bined interest and additional securities of amity and alliance. 
A zealous interchange of the offices of humanity; a concur¬ 
rent sense of common sorrow, and the conscious certainty of 
mutual sincerity and good faith may lead to a more intimate 
union of sentiments and views, and the temporary suspension 
of this important embassy, may tend to ensure and improve 
the benefits of our actual connection. 

Supported by these hopes, and relying on the justice and 
integrity of the principles and motives which have actuated 
the British Government, 1 trust that the progress of my re¬ 
newed intercourse with your Majesty will gradually obliterate 
the remembrance of this fatal and unparalleled disaster, and 
will amply compensate to my mind for its actual distress by 
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Inal accomplishment of the same salutary plans of polie^ 
had rendered a personal interview with the deceased 
representative of your illustrious person, the object of my 
most cordial wishes and of my most anxious expectation* 

To repair the severe loss sustained by his untimely decease, 
to demonstrate my sincere respect for his memory and my 
unfeigned regret that he should have fallen by a violent death 
within the British dominions, and in the immediate exercise 
of functions which the laws and usages of all civilized nations 
have rendered sacred, I have endeavoured to administer to 
his surviving relations and attendants every office of huma¬ 
nity and friendly compassion, every attainable comfort and 
alleviation of their just grief, and every possible compensation 
for the injuries which they have suffered. 

In discharging this duty I have selected Major John Mab 
colm, the officer who was recently vested with the honourable 
character of envoy from this Government to your Majesty, 
and who now occupies the most confidential station in my 
family. 

That officer proceeds immediately to Bombay, and he is 
directed to afford to the surviving relations and attendants of 
the late ambassador, in my name, such effectual aid and as¬ 
sistance, and such testimonies of affectionate commiseration 
as may tend to mitigate their sufferings, and to console their 
affliction. 

With the same views, X have provided the most speedy 
means of offering to your Majesty the respectful expressions 
of my sincere condolence on this disastrous event, and of 
concerting with your Majesty such measures as may conduct 
the embassy to its original purpose, accelerate the favourable 
issue of every depending question, and confirm the subsist¬ 
ing relations between the two states, in the conciliatory spirit 
of the recent negotiations, and on the basis of the treaties 
already concluded. 

Relying with confidence on the continuation of your Ma¬ 
jesty’s disposition to improve the relations of amity and alli¬ 
ance between the two states, I shall await the communication 
of your Majesty’s sentiments with regard to the measures to 
be adopted for the accomplishment of the original objects of 
the mission of the deceased ambassador. 

The Government of Bombay has received my instructions 
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to conform to any directions which your Majesty may bt 
pleased to transmit with respect to the persons who attended 
the late ambassador on his mission to this Government, I have 
directed that those persons should continue at that Presidency 
until your Majesty’s intentions with respect to the progress 
of the embassy shall be notified to the British Government. 

Your Majesty will justly estimate the distinguished proof 
which 1 have manifested of my anxiety to meet your royal 
pleasure in the appointment of Major Malcolm on this un¬ 
happy occasion. 

In consequence with the satisfaction which that officer 
afforded to your Majesty in the discliafge of the important 
duties, of envoy to your Majesty’s Court, he was selected by 
my orders, on his return from your Majesty’s presence, to 
discharge the duties of the confidential station previously 
occupied by my brother. Major Malcolm relinquishes, for 
the present moment, the duties of that important station with 
the express view of expediting the affairs of your Majesty’s 
embassy. Major Malcolm has received my commands to ad¬ 
dress your Majesty upon his arrival at Bombay. 

This letter is despatched by a respectable gentleman, who 
has been appointed Resident at the British factory at Abou- 
slieher, and who has been directed by me to obey such com¬ 
mands as he may receive from your Majesty, and to proceed 
to Shiraz, or to your capital, if required by your Majesty, 
for the purpose of conveying to your Majesty any further 
explanations with respect to the circumstances of this disas¬ 
trous event. 

At a proper period of time, I propose to despatch a second 
embassy to your Majesty’s Court, and to offer to your Ma¬ 
jesty, through an envoy of rank, my sincere condolence on 
this unhappy occasion. 

Wellesley. 

A true Copy. 

N. B. Ebmonstone, 

P. Sec. to Government. 
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Financial Minute by the Earl of Mornington* 

Fort William, June 12, 1798, 

The state of the finances of the government of Fort St. 
George necessarily became an object of my attention, during 
my continuance at that presidency. I found the pressure of 
the pecuniary distress of the government to be so severe, that 
the investment for the present year must be wholly relin¬ 
quished unless immediate relief can be ottered from Bengal. 

My public duty therefore rendered it incumbent on me, to 
lose no time in ascertaining the situation of the finances of 
the government, with a view to the adoption of the earliest 
measures for furnishing such aid to the government of Fort 
St. George as might obviate the evil consequence to be ap¬ 
prehended, from any longer continuance of their present 
embarrassments. 

.Having directed the Accountant-General to prepare the 
most accurate estimate, which, the materials in his possession 
with relation to this presidency, together with such as he has 
procured from the others, could enable him to form at this 
season of the year, of the probable receipts and disbursements 
of Bengal, Madras and Bombay for the year 1798-9; I now 
lay that estimate (No. I.) before the board for the purpose of 
bringing under their consideration, a general view of the 
actual state of the pecuniary affairs of the three Presidencies. 

That estimate has been formed with the usual caution of 
calculating the receipts rather lower, and the charges rather 
higher, than either may be expected to prove, so that upon 
the whole the result will probably be more favourable than 
the present calculation. 

With this observation, that estimate will be the foundation 
of the suggestions which I shall offer to the Board. 

From that paper it appears, that allowing for a supply in 
the course of the year 1798-9 to Fort St. George of 75,00,000 
sicca rupees, and to Bombay of 25,00,000, the deficiency 
for which provision must be made in order to meet the ex- 

* Referred to in Vol. I p. 54, where a part of this minute is printed.—[E d.] 
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cted demands at the three presidencies respectively m 
be in—Bengal, 1,28,68,360; Madras, 43,45,350; Bombay, 
41,67,611. 

The total deficiency therefore at the three presidencies 
together will amount to sicca rupees, 2,13,81,321.*' 

The pressing exigencies of the government of Fort St 
George require the most speedy assistance* I therefore pro¬ 
pose that whatever sum in specie not exceeding the amount 
of 15,00,000 sicca rupees can be furnished in the course of 
the months of June and July, consistently with the other in¬ 
dispensable engagements of this government, shall be for¬ 
warded to Fort St. George on board His Majesty’s ship La 
Verginie ; that mode of conveyance being the safest, as well 
as the earliest and most expeditious that appears likely to offer. 

The great amount of the probable deficiency of resources 
for the year 1798-9, as stated in the annexed estimate (No. 
I.) added to the possibility of an increase of demands upon us 
in that year, and to the still more aggravated pressure to be 
apprehended in the year 1799-1800,*f requires the most seri¬ 
ous consideration for the information of the Board, as well as 
that of the honourable the Court of Directors, I now proceed 
to consider this important subject in the several distinct 
points of view, in which it appears tome to demand attention. 

In the first place I wish to examine the causes of the 
great deficiency in our actual resources, and the direct and 
collateral effect produced by those causes upon the whole 
system of public and private credit distinguishing such of 
those causes or effects as appear to me to be of a permanent 
nature from such as may be deemed temporary. 

Secondly, I mean to propose such temporary expedients* as 
appear likely to enable us to meet our present exigencies, 
and to answer the demands of the other Presidencies, as well 

* Let it be remembered also that this deficiency was existing after 
several years of profound peace.—[E», August, 1837.] 

f Lord Castlereugh in his speech on the Indian budget in the House 
of Commons on the 24th of March, 1803—'" complimented the Marquess 
Wellesley on the services he had rendered by his government, and ob¬ 
served that, through his judicious means, the empire of India was in a 
state to bid defiance to invasion. The Noble Lord then adverted to the 
situation of India previous to the war, which had left it with an increased 
debt of <£10,000,000, and notwithstanding a long continued war, and the 
accumulation of additional burthens, the resources of the Company were 
undiminished and the revenues nearly double.” —Public Journals for 1803. 
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this Government without any diminution of the invest 
ents of Bengal, Madras or Bombay, for the current year. 

And lastly, I will lay before the Board the only plan which 
in my opinion, can tend to check the progressive accumulation 
of our embarrassments, to afford the prospect of permanent 
relief to our resources, and to restore the foundation of 
public and private credit. 

The immediate causes of the estimated deficiency will ap¬ 
pear obvious from the annexed accounts. 

By account (No, 2) the sums appropriated in India to the 
purposes of investment and commercial charges in the year 
1796-7and 1797-8, amounted to 1,96,15,165 current rupees, ha v~ 
ing been in i 796-7,—2,30,70,1 25; and in 1707-8,—2,65,45,010; 
and exceeding the amount of bills drawn upon the Court of 
Directors from India within the same period, by the sum of 
3,83,39',263 current rupees, the bills drawn on the Court of 
Directors having been in 1796-7,— 1 79,88,699 ; and in 1797-8, 
32,87,203; and by the account No. 3, it appears that (ire 
proposed investment for 1798 from all our India possessions, 
including the supply promised to Canton, amoun ts 102,40,88,000 
current rupees. 

But the accounts Nos. 4, 5 and 6, shew that the total sum 
applicable to the purchase of investments from the revenues 
in India and produce of sales of imports from Europe W'as 
in 4796-7,—81,43,858; 1797-8,—96,44,550; and is estimated 
to be in 1798-9, 78,20,133, 

This annual demand for the purpose of investment upon a 
scale so far exceeding the annual means of the three presi¬ 
dencies is the cause of the present deficiency. 

However disproportioned this demand may be to our re¬ 
sources in India, I neither expect nor desire it to be reduced, 
and being convinced of the great advantages derived from an 
enlarged scale of investment to the affairs of the company at 
home, to the most important interests of our India possessions, 
and to the general prosperity of the British Empire; I con¬ 
sider the present amount of the investment as a charge, of 
which no diminution can or ought to be made in a subsequent 
year. 

A considerable increase of expense has arisen at each of 
the three presidencies from the late military regulations, as 
modified under the resolutions of this government, from the 

VOL. v. g 
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arioits augmentations of our military force, and from the ex¬ 
peditions undertaken against the several foreign settlements, 
as well as from the expense incurred In maintaining the esta¬ 
blishments in our numerous conquests. 

Of these a great part of the charges incurred on account 
of the military regulations must be deemed permanent, and 1 
shall take a future opportunity of stating the grounds of my. 
opinion that at the present crisis it would not be prudent, to 
attempt any reduction of the augmented military force of this 
presidency. 

I do not expect any further expense in the current year, 
on account of foreign expeditions. 

The establishments maintained in our several conquests, 
must be considered as permanent charges, until the conclu¬ 
sion of peace ; they may however very properly become the 
objects of immediate revision. 

Jt is not at present possible to obtain an accurate state¬ 
ment either of the total amount of the expense incurred on 
account of the intended expedition to Manilla, or of the pro¬ 
portion of it which will fall upon this year, but this article 
whatever may have been its amount must be received among 
the number of the temporary demands which have contributed 
to our present embarrassment. 

Under the same head must be considered the supplies ad¬ 
vanced in Bengal to his Majesty’s and the Company’s ships 
for repairs and other purposes, of which no precise statement 
can now be procured. 

The annual payments to the creditors of the Nabob of 
Arcot have been a heavy charge upon, the resources of this 
Presidency, and will continue to be so, until they shall be 
completed. 

Some increase has taken place in the charges of the civil 
establishment, amounting as appears by account No. 7. upon 
the comparison of the actual charges ol 1.9(i~ t , being the 
latest period to which the account of the actual revenues and 
charges of Bengal has been made up with the estimated 
charges of 1798-9, to 9,25,000 sicca rupees, of these the 
increase under the general and judicial departments arises 
principally from the charge, for arrears of salary payable to 
the Governor-General and to the judges, under the regular 
turns of the Act of 1773, from the period of the respective 
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arkation of the persons appointed to those offices m 
ngland, while their immediate predecessors were in the 
receipt of the same allowances in Bengal. These charges of 
course are not of a permanent nature. 

I am not at present in possession of materials to enable me 
to form a judgment upon the nature of the other articles of 
increased charge which appear upon this account. 

But it is necessary to remark, that the total increase of 
charges civil and military as stated in this account amounts to 
89,$5,000. To balance this increase there has been an 
augmentation of the subsidy from Oude, to the amount of 
26,50,000, and an increase upon the produce of the customs, 
from which however, is to be deducted the amount of the 
customs at Benares formerly carried to the account of the 
land revenue of that Province. 

The complete accounts not having yet been received from 
Madras or Bombay, I. am not at present enabled to enter into 
any detailed view of the several articles of increased charge 
at those Presidencies, but the estimate No. 1, founded upon 
communications from the accounts of each Presidency, suffici¬ 
ently shews that the charges at Madras and Bombay have 
been augmented in an equal proportion with those in Bengal. 

To this increase of charge® must be added the failure of 
some branches of our ordinary resources. 

The deficiency of the produce of the sales of opium lias been 
frequently the subject of observation both at home and in Ben¬ 
gal, the causes of that deficiency have been well understood, 
and the most advisable means have been taken to restore this 
branch of revenue under the improved system of management 
by agency, which has been substituted in the place of the 
former mode of contract. 

The full benefit of this improvement cannot however yet 
be realized, - but there appears to be every rational ground of 
expectation that the revenues collected on opium, will reach 
their former amount within a period of three or four years, at 
present although the estimated amount of the profit upon 
opium is higher than the actual produce of the last year, yet 
the reduced scale both of the actual and estimated profit, 
upon this article compared with its former amount, must be 
deemed a failure in the ordinary resources of this Govern¬ 
ment. 
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The stamp duties imposed in place of the police tax, 
which were estimated at about five lacs of rupees, have not 
produced more than one; and are estimated at two lacs for 
the current year, this is a positive failure of resource for the 
present which, however, may he remedied in future. The 
duties have not yet been imposed for a period of time suffi¬ 
ciently long to justify any decisive opinion upon their perma¬ 
nent produce. In the meanwhile, I have every reason to 
believe, that improvements may be introduced in the mode oi 
collecting them which will 'greatly increase their produce, 
without any augmentation of the burthen upon the people. 

The outstanding balances upon the land revenue must be 
enumerated under the head of deficiency of resources for the 
current year, (vide account, No. S.) 

But I have the satisfaction to observe, that the greater 
part of the balances outstanding on the 30th of Apjdl in each 
year, since the year 1792-3 has been constantly realized within 
the course of the year; and that the sum which has ultimately 
remained in arrear, has borne a very inconsiderable proportion 
to the magnitufle of the total collections of the land revenue, it 
is however to be remarked that for these last three years the 
increase has been progressive (though to no large amount) in 
the ultimate arrear which been carried on to the account 
of the ensuing y(*«•*•- This lias arisen chiefly from an irre¬ 
gularity in the payments $f the Zemindars holding the largest 
tracts of lands; who, either derive an advantage in withhold¬ 
ing their rents from Government until the latest possible 
moment of delay, or find a difficulty in collecting them from 
the inferior tenants. This subject has already been discussed 
in several of the general letters in the department of re¬ 
venue. 

It has occupied much of my attention since illy arrival in 
Bengal, and I hope to be enabled to state my sentiments upon it 
more fully before the time of the next despatches to England, 
it may not be difficult, without any infringement of the lenient 
principles of the judicial system, to improve the mode of pro¬ 
cess now in use for the recovery of arrears of rent due either 
from the Zemindar to the Company, or from the inferior 
tenants to the Zemindar, by applying a proper remedy in 
both cases, the recovery of arrears may in future be rendered 
more easy and expeditious. 
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last article which deserves notice under the head oi 
of ordinary resources, is the arrear upon the sub¬ 
sidy payable by the Nabob Vizier, (vide account 9,) this a- 
mounted on the 30th of April to twelve lacs of Lucknow sicca 
rupees, of which about five may be placed to the account of 
the increased subsidy under the treaty lately concluded by 
Lord Teignmouth, and the remainder to that of the subsidy 
under the former treaty. This arrear is since increased to 
the amount of above eighteen lacs; I have however, great 
pleasure in stating my belief that the Nabob Vizier is sin¬ 
cerely disposed to make every possible effort for the liquida¬ 
tion of this arrear, as well as for introducing such a system 
of order and economy into the management of his finances, 
as will enable him to be more punctual in his future payments, 
under this impression, I trust I am not too sanguine in my 
hopes that an arrear to this amount cannot justly be stated 
under the head of a probable permanent deficiency in the 
receipts of this government. 

I am not at present in possession of materials to enable me 
to state with accuracy the particulars of any deficiencies 
which may have arisen in the ordinary resources of Madras, 
I learnt that a considerable deficiency had happened in the 
produce of the two districts of Tanjore, assumed by that go¬ 
vernment under the treaty of 1799, in consequence of Ameer 
Sing’s failure in his monthly payments; and that the Com¬ 
pany was likely to suffer a heavy iSss by the misconduct of 
one of their servants, in a district of the northern Circars. 

The progress of expense accompanied by the failure of 
ordinary resources has compelled the governments of the 
three Presidencies to resort annually to the expedient of 
raising money by loan for the services of the current year, 
and as these sums of money have been borrowed at a rate of 
interest unusually high, and under engagements of repay¬ 
ment within short periods of time, the temporary relief which 
they have afforded has been closely followed by heavy addi¬ 
tions to the annual charges, under the heads of payment of 
interest and principal of debt. 

The increase of the debt in Bengal between the 31.st of 
January 1797, and the 31st of January 1798, has been 
1,21,63,033 Sicca rupees. 

The nature of the difficulties to be expected at this Pre- 
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sidency in the present, and in the ensuing year from the in¬ 
crease of debt, and the engagements contracted with the 
public creditors, will be understood by referring to (vide 
account, No. 1,) the estimate of the extraordinary disburse¬ 
ments of the government of Bengal for 1 79 . 8 * 9 , where the 
annual charge of interest is stated at 50,00,000 of sicca 
rupees, and the sum to be paid upon the principal of the 
loans borrowed at 12 per cent, is 37,48,860 sicca rupees, in 
the course of the year 17904800 a further sum of sixty-two 
lacs will become due at this Presidency on the same account. 

Although for the reasons already stated, I cannot particu¬ 
larize the increase of the debt at the other Presidencies, I 
have no reason to doubt that it has made nearly an equal 
progress with that of Bengal. 

To recapitulate therefore the principal causes of our actual 
embarrassment, they are to be tound in the great amount ot 
the supplies furnished on account of investments to Europe 
and to China, in the increase of the civil and military establish¬ 
ments of all the Presidencies, in the expenses incident to the 
acquisition and maintenance of our several conquests in India, 
and to the intended expedition against Manilla, in the par¬ 
tial failure of certain branches of our ordinary resources, and 
finally in the heavy addition to our debt under the accumu¬ 
lated'pressure of a high rate of interest, and of the obligations 

contracted for the annual discharge of large portions of the 

. . . .» 
principal. 

Upon the public records the considerations appear which 
induced this Government tfb borrow money for the public 
service upon the terms to which I have adverted. 

A letter is recorded upon the proceedings of government 
from several respectable merchants at Calcutta concerned in 
the trade of indigo; stating that so early as the 17th of 
August 1796, a very unusual scarcity of current rupees had 
become a matter of general complaint and distress in the set¬ 
tlement, and that money could not at that time be borrowed at 
the interest of 12 per cent, even with a deposit of Company’s 
paper. This distress is attributed to the spirit of adventure 
and commercial speculation, which had occasioned imprudent 
projects of trade beyond the real capital of the merchants 
concerned. 

Under these circumstances it is stated, that the Govern- 
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could not have raised a sum sufficient to meet the public 
exigencies at any rate of interest lower than pi’oposed by the 
order of the 19th of September 1796. 

The same circumstances clearly prove, that the embarrassed 
state of private credit cannot be imputed entirely to the effect 
of the terms of that loan in raising the general rate of interest 
throughout India, since the early complaints of the merchants 
themselves have established the fact that the scarcity of 
money, the consequent increased rate of interest, and the 
embarrassments of private credit, existed to an unusual extent 
previously to the publication of the terms of that loan. 

But although the loan of September 1796, may have been 
an unavoidable measure under the circumstances of that time, 
and although it cannot be said to have occasioned, it cer¬ 
tainly greatly aggravated the existing embarrassments of 
private credit, they have since increased in a very alarming 
degree, and similar effects have been produced upon the 
public credit of the Company in India. These effects have 
been sensibly felt in every subsequent financial operation for 
the public service, and may now be traced in the general 
depreciation of the public securities at each of the three Pre¬ 
sidencies. 

Bengal *—On the 1st of June 1798, 12 per cent, from | to \ per cent.: 
8 ditto 1% to 13i ; 6 ditto 20 to 21. 

Madras .—On the 8th of May 1798, 12 per cent, from .3 to 4 per cent.; 
8 ditto, 1.9 to 20; 6 ditto, 23 to 25; 6 cfttp. acknowledgements to the 
Nabob’s creditors, 28 to 30. 

Bombay .—On the 16th of May 1798,*4 2 per cent. £ per cent.; 9 ditto, 
10; 6 ditto 20. 

It is a great satisfaction to me to be enabled to add, that the 
plan lately adopted of applying a monthly sum to the pur¬ 
chase of the Company’s outstanding paper, promises to pro- 


* Average mine of the Public Securities in Bengal in the year 1803-4. 
—12 per cent, premium, average 2,10-2,2; 10 per cent, ditto 7,14-6,14; 
M to 5th loan, at 8 per cent, ditto 2,1-1,9; 1st and 2nd ditto, at ditto, 
ditto 1,6-0,13 ; old 8 per cent, ditto 0,12-0,9; 6 per cent, discount 2,1- 
2,9. On the 29tb. of July 1805, when Lord Wellesley resigned the 
government of India, the current value and state of the public securities 
was as follows: 12 per cent.—none at market—all paid off; 10 ditto 
1 to 3-8 premium; 8 ditto 3-4 to 3-12 discount; 6 ditto 8-4 to 8-12 
discount.—[E d.] 
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ce the beneficial consequences which might have been 
expected from it, in the course of the present month the dis¬ 
count upon the public securities in Bengal has already fallen 
in the following proportion: 

On the 18th of June the discount on 6 per cent, was 17 per 
cent.; on 8 per cent. 10 per cent. 

Having thus examined the causes of the great deficiency of 
our own actual resources, as well as the effects produced 
upon the state of public and private credit by the; combined 
operation of our increased expence, and of the means em¬ 
ployed for defraying it, I cannot be insensible to the difficul¬ 
ties which must be encountered in devising any admissible 
expedient for raising the supplies required for immediate 
service. 

In the present crisis, the common expedient of drawing 
bills upon the Court of Directors would not be ari available 
resource in Bengal. 

There is too much reason to apprehend that no considera¬ 
ble supply could at present be procured in Bengal for hills 
upon England, as the sum paid into the Treasury between 
the 3d of April and the 18th of May, for bills drawn on 
account of the Sinking Fund at so favourable an exchange 
at 2 s, 6 cl, per sicca rupee, payable twelve months after date, 
is only 81,000 sicca rupees. But even if the necessary sup¬ 
plies could be raised by bills upon England, I should not 
think it advisable to incur the risk of embarrassing the affairs 
of the Company at home by adopting such a measure, with¬ 
out having first received the sanction of the orders of the 
honourable the Court of Directors. 

The reduction of the investment which might be stated as 
another mode of affording a temporary relief to our distress, 
would be attended by so formidable a train of ruinous conse¬ 
quences, that I never would recommend such a step under 
any other circumstances than, those of a most indispensable 
necessity, the only expedient therefore which remains is, that 
of endeavouring to raise a sum of money by loan. 

The amount of the total estimated deficiency of Bengal for 
the present year, is 1,28,68,360 sicca rupees,* including a 


* Through a n inadvertency this sum which is deficiency in Bengal only 
(ns stated in the former part of this Minute) was inserted in the original 
copy of this paragraph, as the deficiency of the three Presidencies. * 
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ply of 1,00,00,000 rupees to Madras and Bombay. It is 
stated to me, that neither the twelve percent, loan nmr open, 
nor any other upon a similar plan could be safely estimated 
to produce more than about two-thirds of this sum, (being 
about eighty lacs of rupees,) the sum therefore remaining to 
be produced in Bengal cannot be less than forty lacs of 
rupees. 

The plan which I mean to propose for raising this supply 
has been adopted by me after full consideration as that which 
under all the circumstances of our situation appears calcu¬ 
lated to afford the special relief to our present exigencies 
•with the least probability of occasioning future distress. 

For the details of the plan I must refer to the annexed 
paper (vide No. 10) prepared by the Accountant-General, 
being a modification of a plan submitted by him to the late 
Governor-General in Council on the 16th of November last, 
the modified plan appears to me to unite many recommenda¬ 
tions which render it peculiarly well adapted to the present 
posture of our pecuniary affairs. 

The rate of interest proposed being ten per cent., ancl the 
period of repayment of the principal ten years with an option 
reserved to the honourable Court of Directors of postponing 
the repayment of the principal for two years longer, the dou¬ 
ble advantage is obtained of a reduced rate of interest, and 
of every practicable degree of security against any material 
inconvenience to the Company with respect to the time of the 
demand for the repayment of the principal. 

Oh the other hand, the plan offers to the subscribers resi¬ 
dent in India the temptation of a higher rate of interest for 
a longer term of years than can be obtained in any other 
existing public fund, and to persons returning to Europe it 
holds out the advantage of the high rate of interest payable 
in Europe at a favourable exchange, and finally the repay¬ 
ment of the principal in Europe upon the same beneficial 
terms. 

Although by this plan a step is made towards the reduc¬ 
tion of the rate of interest upon our loans, I still feel a great 
degree of reluctance in proposing to raise money for the pub¬ 
lic service at so high a rate as ten per cent., and I am also 
aware of the objections which might be stated against sub- 
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bring the Company to the payment of sueh a rate of in teres, 
for so long a period as ten years* 

By referring to the letter from the Accountant-General to 
the Governor-General in Council, dated the 16th November; 
1797, (vide No. 11,) it will appear that the rate of interest 
afforded to the subscriber by the terms of the proposed loan 
is not so high as he might obtain, if he were to pursue the 
ordinary mode of placing his money in the Company's eight 
per cent, securities at the discount of the day. 

No loan could be productive, the terms of which should 
not bear a just proportion to the existing value of money and 
to the actual state of the public securities. If any probable 
terms could be assigned to the continuance of the war in 
Europe, it might properly become a question, whether a loan 
for a shorter period and at a higher rate of interest, might 
not be preferable to that which I now propose; because in 
the event of peace, it might reasonably be expected, that 
means might speedily be found of raising money at a lower 
rate of interest than ten per cent. 

Bui: the prospect of peace in Europe appears to be so re¬ 
mote; and the pressure of our annual payments of the interest 
and principal of the late twelve per cent, loan is so heavy 
(the amount of the debt of Bengal at twelve per cent, being 
now sicca rupees* 1,05,68,658) that under all the circum¬ 
stances of the case, no measure appears to me more eligible 
than that which combines an immediate, though small reduc¬ 
tion of the rate of interest, with an extension of the period 
of redemption of the capital borrowed. 

I have already stated that the rate of interest is below the 
actual value of money in Bengal, and if the proposed period 
of redemption of the capital were shorter than ten years, it 
would not hold out sufficient temptation to the subscriber 
whose money will now produce twelve per cent, upon public 
security, exclusive of the discount of the clay. 

With respect to the rate of exchange (being &v. Qd. the 
sicca rupee upon bills payable fifteen months after date) it 
will be found to be considerably lower than the present ordi* 


* This was the exact amount of the twelve per cent, debt of Bengal on 
the of June, 179$. 
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rate of exchangee between Bengal and E: _ 
sums paid into the treasury on account of the sinking 
fund for bills drawn on the honourable the Court of Directors 
’ even at 2s. 6d. the sicca rupe«e, payable twelve months after 
date, sufficiently proves the actual state of the exchange; 
if my information be correct, thebe is no probability of any 
great variation in the rate of exchange upon England even 
in the event of peace. 

This is a subject which will hereafter demand further ex¬ 
planation, the principles on which I propose the loan for this 
year would require that I should also close the loan at twelve 
per cent., and encourage the transfer of the securities upon 
that loan to the new ten per cent. fund. 

My wish was to have attempted this operation immediately. 
But understanding that the twelve per cent, loan now open 
produces a considerable monthly supply, I do not. think it 
prudent to deprive the treasury of that resource un til I shall 
have had some experience of the success of the new loan. 

By the rough estimates received from Madras and Bom¬ 
bay, it appears that at Madras, after receiving from Bengal 
the proposed sum of 75,00,000, and calculating the loans 
now open at Madras to produce 22,45,350 sicca rupees within 
the current year, there will still remain a deficiency in the 
resources of the years 1798-9 of sicca rupees 21,00,000. 

And at Bombay, after receiving the proposed sum of 
25,00,000 sicca rupees from Bengal, and calculating the pro¬ 
duce of the loans open at Bombay at 10,00,000 Bombay 
rupees within the current year, there will remain a deficiency 
in the resources of the year 179S-9 of 81,67,611 Bombay 
rupees. 

As the supply to be furnished upon the scale proposed to 
Madras and Bombay would not be adequate to their de¬ 
mands, and as it is probable that a part of the deficiency at 
each of those Presidencies might be raised by loans founded 
on a similar plan to that which I propose for Bengal, my wish 
is to transmit that plan to the governments of Madras and 
Bombay, directing that it may be attempted in the first in¬ 
stance with the improvement of any practicable reduction on 
the rate of interest or of exchange, or if an apprehension 
should exist of its total failure, that those governments re¬ 
spectively should suggest for our consideration any other 
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mode of raising the supplies for their several services which 
may appear to them better adapted v> the situation of their 
affairs. 

The Government of Madras should be apprized of the 
provision of 73,00,000 rupees intended to be made in Bengal 
for their supply with a caution however, that it may possibly 
be reduced in the course of the year by the pressure of our 
own wants. 

The Government of Bombay should also be directed to 
regulate-their drafts upon Bengal at the rate of twenty-five 
lacs as their annual supply for 1798-9, under intimation of 
our intention to increase the amount of the sum now pro¬ 
posed if circumstances should admit of such an extension of 
their supply. 

Having explained the nature of the temporary provisions 
calculated to enable us to meet the exigencies of the present 
moment, it is now my duty to enter upon the consideration of 
such measures as may open the prospect of future relief upon 
more solid and permanent foundations. 

The comparative view which I have taken of our expenses 
and receipts in examining the causes of our actual distress, 
sufficiently proves that many of those causes are of an abso¬ 
lutely permanent nature, and that most of them must be ex¬ 
pected to continue for a considerable time ; that the invest¬ 
ment (at once the most powerful cause of our temporary dis¬ 
tress, the main spring of the industry and opulence of the 
people committed to our charge, and the active principle of 
the commercial interests of the Company) is more likely to be 
increased than to be diminished in any future year, and con¬ 
sequently that the embarrassments of our finances must be 
progressive, if some means be not devised for aiding the re¬ 
sources of this .Presidency, which must now be considered as 
the general treasury and bank of our India empire, furnishing 
supplies for the services of all our other possessions in India, 
as well as a large and increasing proportion of the capital 
employed in the trade to Europe and to China. 

The propositions which I shall lay before the Board with a 
view to this desirable object may be considered under two 
distinct heads. 

The first will comprehend the consideration of such mea¬ 
sures as may enable the honourable the Court of Directors to 
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the resources of Bengal by furnishing additional su 1 


t aea from Europe in the mode the least inconvenient to the 
affairs of the Company at home. 

The second will lead me to examine what may be gained 
by an effort of this government to relieve itself. 

By the account No. 2, to which I have already adverted, with 
a different view, it will appear that the sum of 3,83,39,263 
current rupees has been or is to be appropriated to the in¬ 
vestment in India from the commencement of 1796-7, ex¬ 



cluding any supply furnished from England within that 
period. 

To this sum of 6,83,39,26$ current rupees, consisting of 
the prime cost of our investments from India and China of 
commercial charges defrayed in Asia, should be added the 
sale amount in Europe of the articles consigned, and the total 
would form a very considerable fund furnished from India to 
England. From this fund we may reasonably expect assist¬ 


ance in the great object of preventing the necessity of any 
reduction of the investment. 

The mode of supplying this assistance, which I would re¬ 
commend, dias already been suggested by the Accountant- 
General, and seems to unite several advantages with relation 
to the interests both of India and Great Britain; it is corn- 
prized in the following propositions 

That it be respectfully recommended to the honourable the 
Court of Directors to take the earliest occasion of sending 
out supplies to India to the amount of eighty-five lacs of 
rupees in addition to their usual consignments by an increase 
of their annual export of British manufactures and produce 
to Bengal and Bombay, to the full extent of the indents from 
Bengal and Bombay respectively, and by an annual supply of 
silver bullion to Bengal to the amount of fifty lacs, the sup¬ 
ply of bullion to be provided in part by a proportionable re¬ 
duction in their usual consignments to China. 

The increase of the export of British manufacture and 
produce to Bengal and. Bombay, will probably afford consi¬ 
derable relief to the finances of this government, as by refer¬ 
ence to the account of sales of imports from England it 
appears that the average profits upon the imports from Eng¬ 
land sold in Bengal in 1796-7 has been above twenty per 
and at Bombay thirty-five per cent., and that the de¬ 


cent. 
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taiid is increasing* The measure would at the same tirm 
obviously become highly beneficial to the interests of Great 
Britain. 

The export of silver to Bengal wouicl be more advantage¬ 
ous to the Company than the payment of bills at the present 
high rate of exchange; a rate which will probably continue 
for a considerable period of time. Such a stock of silver 
wouicl be a relief both to public and private credit, and would 
invigorate all the financial operations of this government; 
from this resource supplies might .easily be furnished to 
Canton through the medium of the trade in opium. 

If the sale of British manufactures in Bengal and at Bom¬ 
bay should equal the general expectation, an additional 
supply of nearly a crore of rupees would accrue to this 
Presidency from the combined result of the two proposed 
measures. This supply would be nearly equal to the pro¬ 
bable amount of the permanent deficiency of our resources. 

This plan cannot be too earnestly recommended to the at¬ 
tention of the honoui’able the Court of Directors ; the details 
of it will be found in the letters of the Accountant-General 
of the 16th of November, 1797, and are further explained in 
the annexed memorandum No. 12, 

Nothing could be more just than to appropriate a portion 
qf the profits arising from the sale amount of the investment 
in Europe to the augmentation of the funds necessary for the 
purchase of investment in India. 

Unless some such plan be adopted, or other means devised 
of furnishing aid to the resources of Bengal from England, 
it is evident that a reduction in the amount of the India in¬ 
vestment will soon become inevitable, for it cannot be denied 
that a very large proportion of the capital which has passed 
into Europe through the medium of India commerce for these 
last two years, and is about to pass in the present year, has 
been and must be created by loans of money raised in India 
under every circumstance of disadvantage. The increase of 
the investment, therefore, during the period described, must 
be viewed as representing not the surplus revenue, but the 
increased debt of India. The circulating capital of India, 
which is known to be very inconsiderable in proportion to 
the productive and commercial powers of the country, cannot 
supply so large a drain for any long period of time even in 
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event of peace ; but if the war in Europe should continue* 
the difficulty of raising money for the public service by loans 
to be negotiated in India must become nearly insurmountable. 

The discussion of this important subject now leads me to 
that question which most nearly affects our own duty and 
character. 

What means does this Government possess of relieving 
itself from its actual embarrassments, and in what manner is 
it most expedient for the public service to employ those 
means ? 

For the purpose of solving this question, it appears to me 
to be an urgent part of our duty to institute a diligent en¬ 
quiry into the nature of all the branches both of our expenses 
and of our resources, in order to commence, without delay, 
every just and salutary reduction of the one, and every prac¬ 
ticable improvement and augmentation of the other. 2 * 

Mornington. 

ACCOUNT OF THE COLLECTIONS OF GOVERNMENT CUSTOMS AND 
TOWN DUTIES FROM 1*797-8 TO 1801-2. 



Government Customs. 

Town Duties. 


1797-8 

17.98-9 

1799-1800 

1800-1 

1801-2 

1801-2 


Sicca 

Sicca 

Sicca 

Sicca 

Sicca 

Sicca 


Rupees, 

Rupees. 

Rupees. 

Rupees. 

Rupees, 

Rupees, 

Calcutta . . 

4,62,510 

5,57,592 

8,92,470 

9,17,344 

9,62,397 

6,99,047 

Benares . . , 

4,56,466 

4,14,808 

4,40,604 

5,16,150 

5,08,638 

37,178 

Mangee . . 1 

3,32,494 

2,67,016 

2,74,824 

2,98,626 

1,07,383 

i •• 

Patna . . . ] 


• « 

., 

,, 

2,56,193 

J 41,478 

Moorshndabad 

» * 

* • 

. „ 

' .4 

1,62,341 

72,057 

Dacca .... 

•, ;• 


,, 

,, 

58,034 

16,912 

Hooghly . . 

. « » 

* * 

.. 

.. 

79,487 


Chittagong . 


*• 


** 

4,004 


Sicca Rupees 

12,51,470 

12,39,416 

16,07,898 

17,32,120 

21,38,477 

8,66,672 



Add 

Town Duties 

i . . . 

8,66,672 



Total. 30,05,149 

Collections in 1797-8 . . 12,51,470 


Encrease iri 1801-2, S. R. 17,53,679 


” [* The remainder of this minute, detailing* the financial reductions and 
reforms of the OovernorOenerai, is given in Vol I. page 54.—Ei>.j 
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LNERAL ABSTRACT OF THE ACTUAL RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS AT THE THREE PRESIDENCIES OF FOPT wttttav 
FORT ST. GEORGE, AND BOMBAY, BETWEEN 30th OF APRIL, 1798, 1^0 lit OF May! X ' ILUAM > 

DISBURSEMENTS. 



RECEIPTS. 

ORDINARY RESOURCES 

Bengal ...... Sicca Rupees 5,19,64,756 

Madias . Pagodas 50,48,879 or 1,84,98,048 

Bombay ........ 32,64,373 

Deficiency in the general resources of India to defray 
the Indian expenses. 


Sicca Rupees 


',37,27,177 

77,97,009 


8,15,24,186 


Bengal 

Madras 

Bombay 


Bengal 

Madras 

Bombay 


Ben sal 


ORDINARY CHARGES.—CIVIL DEPARTMENT. 

. Sicca Rupees 1,62,54,451 
• Pagodas 16,34,603 or 59,89,580 
* • • « . - 28,36,220 


Military Department. 

Sicca Rupees 1,66,05,259 
• Pagodas 48,97,888 or 1,79,44,848 
. 80,98,415 

Interest on the Debt. 

Sicca Rupees 43,47,143 


Deduct—Transferred to the Sinking Fund 51,249 


Madras 

Bombay 


42,95,894 
Pagodas 4,01,218 or 14,69,980 
; . 5,07,622 


EXTRAORDINARY CHARGES. 

Disbursements on account of the Foreign and Sub¬ 
ordinate Settlements. 

Bengal . . . Sicca Rupees 13,22,356 

Madras . . Pagodas 9,81,017 or 35,94,243 

Bombay ...... 31,897 


Disbursements in the Civil and Military Departments 
on account of the Purchase of Stores, Cattle, 
Grain, &e. and on account of Buildings and other 
Deadstock. f 

Bengal . . . . Sicca Rupees 5,54,613 

Madras . . Pagoda* 5,35,567 or 19,62,207 

Bombay.. -56,60i 


49,48,496 


25,73,421 


Sicca Rupees 


2,50,80,251 


4,26,48,522 


62,73,496 


7,40,02,269 


_ 7501,917 
8,10,24,186 























SUPPLIES FROM LONDON. 

Import Sales. 

Sicca Rupees 18,75,009 
. Pagodas 3,13,278 or i 1,47,786 
.20,53,853 


ingal . 
Madras 
Bombay 


Bills upon the Court of Directors for Interest on the 
Debts, &c. 

Bengal . . . Sicca Rupees 19,09,858 

Madras * . Pagodas 2,84,237 or 10,41,385 

Bombay * .. . . . . 30,720 


50,76,648 


29,81,963 


Bullion received from England in the course of the 
* season of 1798-9. 

Madras . . . , . Pagodas 4,39,660 or 16,10,823 


Receipts from the sale of Exports, comprehending 
sdlt petre and damaged goods, &c. 

Ben ? a l.Sicca Rupees 2,08,134 

Madras ..... Pagodas 44,845 or 1,64,303 
Bombay ... 70,818 


Deficiency, viz. 

In the general resources to defray the Indian ex- 

ponses „ . . . , . 4 . 77,97 009 

In the supplies from Europe to provide the invest¬ 
ments and the supplies to China, &c. . . 36,29,187 


Sicca Rupees 


96,89,434 


4,43,255 

1,01,12,689 


1,14,26,196 
2,15,38,885 


Deficit as above 

Bengal = 

Madras 

Bombay 


Bengal 

Madras 

Bombay 


* * * * - . Sicca Rupees 

Investment for Europe. 

. Sicca Rupees 58,26,426 
Pagodas 8,87,741 or 32,52,49$ 

. 14,89,851 

--- 1.05,68,776 

Supplies to China. 

. Sicca Rupees 12,93,099 
. Pagodas 2,65,242 or 9,71,792 
.17,474 


SUPPLIES TO LONDON. 
Comprehending advances on account of his Majesty’s 
ships and charter party allowance to the '"Com¬ 
pany’s freighted ships. 

Bengal . Sicca Rupees 6,03,272 

Madras . . . Pagodas 62,983 or 2,30,757 

Bombay .... . . . 56,706 


22 , 82,365 


8,90,735 


Sicca Rupees 


77,97,009 


1,37,41,87 8 


2,15,38,885 




















AT, ABSTRACT OF THE ESTIMATED RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS AT THE THREE PRESIDENCIES OF FORT WILLIAM. FOB 

ST. GEORGE AND BOMBAY, IN THE YEAR 1306-7. 


RECEIPTS. 

ORDINARY RESOURCES. 

Bengal .Sicca Rupees 7,87,40,000 

Madras Pagodas 134,54,089 . . . . 4,92,02,998 

Bombay . ' . . . . 65,50,000 


Deficiency in the general resources of India, as ap¬ 
plicable to the payment of charge 


Sicca Rupees 


13,45,82,998 
26,67,700 


13,72,50*698 


DISBURSEMENTS. 

ORDINARY CHARGES,-CIVIL DEPARTMENT, 

Bengal . Sicca Rupees 2,81,28,000 

Madras Pagodas 53,01,719 . ' * . , 1,94,24,401 

Bombay . . . . -. . 39,00,000 


Military Department. 

Bengal ..... Sicca Rupees 2,25,00,000 

Madras Pagodas 77,74,736 .... 2,34,85,024 

Bombay. . ♦ . » . . 70,00,000 


Interest on the Debt. 

Bengal . . . . . Sicca Rupees 1,27,00,000 

Madras Pagodas 11,00,000 .... 40,30,172 

Bombay ....... 30,00,000 


EXTRAORDINARY CHARGES, 

Disbursements on account of the foreign and su¬ 
bordinate settlements. 

Bengal .. 9,00,000 

Deduct Surplus at 

Madras Pagodas 18,901 . . . 69,250 

Disbursements in the Civil and Military Depart¬ 
ments on account of arrears, purchase of Stores, 
Cattle, Grain, &c. and on account of Buildings 
and other Dead Stock. 

Bengal . Sicca Rupees 45,20,000 

Madras Pagodas 2,68,124 . . . 9,82,351 

Bombay . . . . . , 27,50,000 


8,30,750 


72,52,351 


Sicca Rupees 


5,14,52,401 


5,79,85,024 


1,97,30,172 


12,91,67,697 


80,83,101 
13,7y . J,698 

















¥ SUPPLIES FROM LONDON. 

Import Sales. 

. . . Sicca Rupees 20,00,000 

Pagodas 1,99,000 . . 7,29,095 

tfnbay ..... 24,00,000 


Rills on the Court of Directors for Interest on the 
Debt, &c. 

Bengal . . . . - Sicca Rupees 13,00,000 

Madras Pagodas 1,79,008 . . . 6,55,848 

Bombay. ..... 12,00,000 


51,29,095 


Bullion expected to be received from England in 
the course of the season of 1806-7. 

Bengal . . . Sicca Rupees 80,00,000 

Bombay. 18,50,000 


31,55,848 


98,50,000 


Deficiency, viz. 

In the general resources of India, as applicable to 
the payment of charge . . . . 26,67,700 

In the supplies from Europe for the provision of in¬ 
vestment, &c,. 6,00,509 


Sicca Rupees 


1,81,34,943 


32,68,209 


2,14,03,152 


Estimated Deficit as above . . . Sicca Rupees 

Investment for Europe. 

Bengal . . . . Sicca Rupees 60,00,000 

Madras Pagodas 15,00,000 . . . 54,95,690 

Bombay ...... 15,00,000 


Supplies to China. 

Bengal . . , Sicca Rupees 30,00,000 

Madras Pagodas 1,45,194 . . 5,31,960. 

Bombay ...... 8,00,00(5 


-1,29,95,690 


Supplies to Ceylon. 

Bengal . . . Sicca Rupees i 

Madras Pagodas 1,60,000 . . . 5,86,207 

Bombay . . . , . 30,000 


43,31,960 


SUPPLIES TO LONDON. 

Comprehending advances on account of his Majes¬ 
ty's Ships, and Charter Party allowance to the 
Company’s freighted Ships, 

Bengal .... Sicca Rupees 3,50,000 
Madras Pagodas 25,000 .... 91,595 

Bombay.. 3,50,000 


6,16,207 


7,91,595 


Sicca Rupees 


2 c, 5 


1,87,35,452 

2,14,03,152 


The revenue and charge of Fort St. George are stated on the authority of an estimate for the year ] 306-7, lately received from the right honourable Lord 
William Bentinck. It may be proper to mention, however, that a very large sum (Pagodas 3,46,051) is included in the charge under the head of Tuckary. or 
advances for cultivation, without any corresponding receipt being estimated in the same account, although these advances ought to be recovered without sub¬ 
jecting government to any material loss. The revenue and charge of Bombay are stated from the estimate furnished by the government for the present year 
1805-6, assuming that every charge incidental to the war will immediately cease at Bombay as well as at the other Presidencies. The estimate, however, provides 
fqr the liquidation of an a$rear of charge, amounting to Rupees 40,00,000, or Rupees 30,00,000 at this Presidency (Bengal), and Rupees 10,00,000 at Bombay. 
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STATEMENT OF THE REVENUES AND SUBSIDIES, AND OF THE CHARGES AND OF THEIR CENTAGE UPON THE REVENUES OF THE 

THREE PRESIDENCIES, FROM 1798-1799 TO 1802-1803, INCLUSIVE* 


4 

Revenue. 

Total 

Revenue. 

Sicca 

Rupees. 


'V,* §j| 

Charges. 



Total 

Charges. 

Sicca 

Rupees. 

Centage of the 

Charge upon the 

Revenue. 

Bengal. 

Madras. 

Bombay. 

Bengal. 

Madras. 

Bombay. 

Civil. 

Military. 

Civil. 

Military. 

Civil. 

Military. 

1798-1799 

5,30,17,318 

1,74,09,928 

32,64,373 

7,36,91,619 

1,62,54,451 

1,66,05,259 

56,37,252 

1,68,89,269 

28,36,220 

80,98,415 

6,63,20,866 

89,998 

1799-1800 

5,79,23,651 

2,39,30,797 

36,43,538 

8,54,97,986 

1,81,28,075 

1,83,60,809 

66,34,948 

1,77,89,583 

34,99,660 

94,95,917 

7,39,08,992 

86,445 

1800-1801 

5,59,56,811 

:^ v: rV V . ; c -r!-| 

2,97,15,190 

; 

i 25,28,875 

i 

8,82,00,876 

1,79,01,139 

1,80,27,038 

93,73,566 

2,33,93,479 

27,80,151 

76,54,844 

7,91,30,267 

89,716 

18Q1-1802 

6,39,46,665 

4,18,36,869 

1 27,06,701 

10,84,90,235 

1,84,19,580 

1,27,12,990 

1,18,79,969 

2,60,78,200 

31.03,149 

74,07,811 

8,56,01,699 

78,902 

1802-1803 

6,95,55,958 

4,17,03,237 

j 31,75,706 

11,44,34,961 

1,99,53,099 

1,97,90,071 

1,39,37,504 

2,38,68,359 

29,04,372 

72,26,484 

8,76,79,889 

76,619 


30,0-1,00,403 

15,45,96,081 

1 

11,53,19,183 

1 

47,03,15,677 

9,06,56,344 

9,14,96,217 

4,74,63,239 

10,80,18,890 

1,51,23,552 

3,98,83,471 

:39,26,41,713 

i 



Fort William* Accountant-General’s Office, 
May 31, 1805* 


S. Davis, Accountant- General* 
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[SUPPLEMENT.—PRIVATE TRADE.] 


No. I. 


The Right Honourable Henry Dundas to John Perry , Esq, and the 
Committee of Ship Builders * 


Gentlemen, 


Wimbledon, 1st July, 1797. 


I received your letter of the 15th ultimo* which the urgency of various 
pressing avocations has prevented me from sooner acknowledging. In 
the conversation I had with you in Downing Street, I shortly stated to 
you my opinion, that the idea of prohibiting all India built shipping* 
from coming to Great Britain, was not only in itself an act of great in¬ 
justice, but would in its tendency have an effect on the interest of the 
Ship Builders in the River Thames, directly the reverse of what they 
seemed to apprehend. 

The injustice of the proposition consists in depriving a great descrip¬ 
tion of the subjects of Great Britain of a right undoubtedly belonging to 
them. The British territories in India are under the sovereignty of Great 
Britain and the ships built there are equally entitled to all the privileges 
of British built shipping, as those built In the West Indies or Canada, or 
any other foreign dependency of the empire, and I have never heard that 
the Ship Builders in Great Britain have set up a claim to prohibit any 
of the shipping in those quarters from bringing home the produce of 
their territories in ships of their own building, if they found it convenient 
to do so, and yet it is obvious that the same plea of interest, and supposed 
injury would equally apply. 

I think it however the less necessary to dwell upon this topic, because 
Upon a due consideration of the subject, no proposition can be more clear 
to my mind than that the apprehension entertained Is perfectly erroneous, 
and that the restriction wished for would prove of no immediate use and 
ultimately injurious to those who suggest it. 

Upon grounds of general policy both political and commercial, I assume 
it as an incontrovertible proposition, that if possible the whole trade and 
produce of India should in the first instance centre in Great Britain $ 
either for the consumption of this country, or for re-exportation to supply 


* This letter is referred to in VoL II. p. 106. 
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of other countries. If J was to draw'my conclusions from that 
proposition only, I should on commercial principles be obliged to say that 
the produce and trade of India should be brought home in that species of 
shipping* which can be got at the cheapest rate; but I am well aware, 
that there are grounds of great and essential national importance which 
stand in the way of that general proposition. The large ships built for 
the service of the East India Company, have always appeared to me 
necessarily connected with the permanent interests of this country, in so 
far as they afford a steady and invariable employment to the ship building 
interests of Great Britain, and by that means secure to its naval interests 
a ready supply of workmen and manufacturers of ship building materials 
when the exigencies of the state may require it* 

These considerations have always operated in my judgment 'as a satis¬ 
factory answer to the objections founded upon the larger freight required 
by those ships than it might otherwise be obtained for, and likewise to 
the objection founded on the quantity of large timbers which they neces¬ 
sarily consume, to the detriment of the supply requisite for the navy of 
Great Britain. 

On these grounds I have never failed, so far as my authority had any 
weight, to give it as my opinion that the whole of the China trade, and 
the whole of the regular trade of the East India Company, should, if 
possible, be carried out and brought home in ships of the description of 
those to whom I have just alluded. By the regular trade of the East India 
Company, I mean the trade indented for by them, which they know is 
ready prepared for them by their servants abroad, and with regard to the 
provision of which they have no reason to apprehend any disappointment 
on the arrival of their ships in India. If this system is adhered to it is 
impossible that the ship-building interests of Great Britain can have any 
cause to complain, and they ought to recollect to wlmt an additional ex¬ 
tent this interest has been carried within these very few years, and is 
likely to be still further carried by the increased and increasing commerce 
of the East India Company, arising from various causes, but in a peculiar 
manner from the effects of the Commutation Act passed some years ago. 

Those who bring forward the ideas on which your letter is founded, 
altogether forget that the commerce of the East India Company must ol 
course be regulated by the extent of the capital which they can afford to 
lay out upon it or which, under all circumstances, it may be prudent for 
them to speculate with. It is a notorious fact, that at all times a great 
share of the produce and manufactures of India have been brought to 
Europe by other channels than that of the East India Company, and to 
other ports than those of Great Britain. The other channels, must re¬ 
main more or less according to the circumstances I have referred to j but 
although there may be several channels for bringing that produce to 
Europe, Ido think there must be a fatal error in the commercial policy 
of the East India Company, if those channels are not so connected with 
them and so much under their own eye and control, as in reality, to a 
certain extent to form a part of their own trade, and as a consequence of 
this, it would necessarily follow that the Port of London would, in the 
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It is idle to suppose that ail this can be effected by the regular ships, in 
the actual employ of the East India Company; the large freight which 
the construction and outfit of those ships necessarily require, but, above 
all, the uncertainty to what extent those ships, if they were to be sent 
out, would find cargoes prepared for them, renders any such speculation 
altogether impracticable. These are no new sentiments of mine. It is 
more than two years and a half since I had occasion to give that opinion 
to the East India Company; I then stated to their Chairman, that when 
V the Company were certain of an investment being actually prepared, 
they should lay it down as a rule to 3end from this country their proper 
shipping to bring home that valuable investment. But whenever they 
saw it necessary to make experimental speculations of the nature then in 
question, or where they are bound to make provision for bringing home 
private or priviledgecl trade, it would be infinitely more wise to give a 
power to their governments abroad to take up shipping on the spot to the 
full amount requisite.” 

These are the general principles by which, in my opinion, the question 
should be ruled, and if it was invariably adhered to I am positive it would 
amply protect the ship building interests of Great Britain, and at the same 
time extend the great interests of her commerce and navigation. 

There are several material errors operating on the minds of those who 
have applied to you. They conceive that the prohibition of India built 
ships coming to Great Britain, would make a proportionate degree of 
room for the shipping of the East India Company, It would have no such 
effect. It would have no other effect than that which it has always had, 
of driving those ships with their cargoes into foreign ports, and thereby 
establishing in foreign countries an Asiatic commerce founded on British 
capital, which by a contrary policy ought in the first place to centre in the 
Kivqr Thames, and be from thence re-exported for the supply of other 
.European nations. 

They are not aware of another essential point; such a prohibition 
would very rapidly injure the regular trade of the East India Company 
itself, for in consequence of the trade being carried on, to which I have 
last referred, foreign nations would be supplied with their assortments of 
Indian produce and manufacture, without having recourse for that pur¬ 
pose to Leatlenhall Street, and in proportion as that mode of supplying 
themselves increased, exactly in the same proportion would the regular 
trade and the regular shipping in the employment of the East India Com¬ 
pany decrease. The decrease of British shipping would not be the only 
consequence, the loss of commission and other consequences of British 
agency being employed in providing assortments for foreign countries, 
would also be withdrawn from the national capital. 

The Ship Builders in the River Thames are under another material 
error, if they suppose, that their own immediate interests would not be 
injured by driving the India built shipping from the British ports to be 
the carriers of Indian produce and manufactures into tin* ports of foreign 
nations. 
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This country in general, and they in particular would of course lose the 1 
benefit which in various shapes results to this country from the refitting 
of those ships in the River Thames. I have endeavoured to inform myself 
what; were the Indian built ships, which came to this country in the course 
of last season, and what might be the probable amount of their expendi¬ 
ture in the articles of refitting,* 1 believe my information is pretty accu¬ 
rate as to the number of ships of this description, which have entered 
during that period the River Thames, and they amount to twenty-five 
in number ; I have not had time to inform myself as to the expenditure 
laid out in the refit of eight of those ships, but I have what I consider to 
be credible information as to the other seventeen, and it is stated, that 
upon these ships the expenditure of refitting amounted to near £\ 17 , 000 . 
this is exclusive of the premiums of insurance, which must be great, and 
arises from the following articles, viz. 

Copper ..... *£4,9.% 14 


Butcher, Brewer, Cooper, Baker and Provisions 
Brazier, Ironmonger, Ship Chandler 
Rope Maker and Sail Maker 
Carpenter, Mast and Block Maker 
Advance to,Seamen and contingent expenses 


15,839 

12 , 2 % 

21,441 
21,485 14 10 
40,820 9 6 


4 
7 0 
13 M 
0 7 


£110,880 0 2 

You will not fail to observe how great a proportion of this sum has 
gone to those immediately connected with the ship building interests in 
the River Thames, all of which must of course be transferred to foreign 
ports, if the suggestions .which have been laid before you were to be 
adopted. 

From an anxiety that there should be no misunderstanding on this very 
important subject, and with a view to quiet the minds of a very useful 
and meritorious class of men, I have perhaps detailed my sentiments with 
more minuteness than may appear to be necessary. The result of my 
opinion is, that the regular shipping of the East India Company ought 
to be kept up at an extent equal to, nay greater than what it ever was, 
but it is an egregious error to suppose that this can be done by giving 
way to the unfounded alarms which have been taken up on the subject of 
India built shipping. The very reverse would be the consequence of 
adopting those inconsiderate suggestions which have been recently brought 
forward. It is however proper for me to observe, that the execution of 
the principles upon which my opinion rests, does not depend upon me; 
they are connected with the commercial system of the East. India Com¬ 
pany, upon which they are liable to no controul, but what Parliament 
may think proper to impose ; hut if it is any satisfaction to you to know the 
foundation of the opinions which an individual, whose public situation has 
led him to attend to subjects of this nature, entertains respecting them, I 
trust you will do me the justice to admir, that I have done it without re¬ 
serve, ready, certainly, at all times, to alter those opinions, if upon candid 
discussion they shall be found to be erroneous. 

I am Gentlemen, 

your most obedient humble servant, 
Henry Dun das. 
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The Right Honourable Henry Dundas to the Chairman of the Honourable ' 


East India Company. 


Sir, 


Somerset Place, 2nd April, 1800. 


1’he subject of this letter is the question of private trade and India built 
shipping, on which I am anxious to lay my sentiments before the Court 
in order to attract their early attention to a decision ^pon it, believing 
that from the state in which the question is now left, much mischief re¬ 
sults to the interests both of the East India Company, and of the public at; 
large. 

.1 feel the more anxious to come forward on this subject, because it is 
impossible for me not to observe a shyness on all hands to come to the 
discussion and I am not surprized at it; because so far as nay reading or 
observation go, there never was any question where those who differ upon 
it went into such opposite extremes as those have done who have taken 
an active part in the agitation of it. This very circumstance emboldens 
me to step forward in the manner I am now doing; because it being my 
lot to agree in the extreme of none of the opinions which have been held 
out to the public consideration ■, I am.the more likely to suggest some 
proper medium between those extremes which may bring together the 
discordant sentiments which are entertained upon it. 

In the first place, I set out with disclaiming being a party to those 
opinions which rest upon any general attack of the monopoly of the East 
India Company, either as to the government or commerce of India. My 
sentiments in that respect remain exactly the same as they were when I 
moved the renewal of the Charter in 1/93, and if any thing I am still 
more confirmed in the principles f brought forward at that time. That a 
direct interference by government in the affars of India is necessary*for 
their stability and uniformity, I ana more and more convinced; but that 
the ostensible form of government with all its consequent extent, and 
detail of patronage must remain as it now is, I am persuaded will never 
be called in question by any but those who maybe disposed to sacrifice 
the freedom and security of our constitution to their own personal ag«ran~ 
dizement and ill directed ambition. 

1 remain equally satisfied as to the propriety of continuing a monopoly 
of the trade in the hands of the East India Company. Those who main¬ 
tain the reverse, appear to me to he misled by general theories, without 
attending to the peculiar circumstances of the trade they are treating of 
Viewing it even as a mere commercial question, I believe this proposition 
to be a sound one and if the trade were laid open the supposed advantages 
therein arising, are at but very problematical, and would certainly be very 
precarious and short lived. It is however totally to forget the question 
to treat it as a mere commercial one. The same principles which prove 
the necessity of the present form and mode of Indian government, evince 
the necessity of the monopoly of trade. The government and the trade 
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are interwoven together, and we have only to recur to very recent e 
perience to learn the immense advantages which have llowed from tha 
connexion of government and trade. By the • commercial capital of the 
Company at home, acting in connexion with the public revenues under 
their administration abroad, they have mutually aided and administered 
to the wants of each other, and the result 1ms been the fortunate achieve¬ 
ment of those brilliant events* upon the success of which, depended the 
existence of the government, the territorial wealth, and the trade of 
India. 

You will observe Sir, that it is not my intention to argue those topics 
at large, but merely to state the principles I hold upon such topics as may 
appear-to bo connected with the subject I wish to bring more particularly 
under your consideration. 

With the same view, it is, that I find it necessary to say a few words 
upon the subject of what is called the shipping interest of the East India 
Company. Upon that subject there seems to be a greater abuse of terms, 
and a more palpable confusion of ideas, than upon almost any other part 
of this complicated question. In so far as any person is loud in declaim¬ 
ing against the abuse of that great interest being confined exclusively to 
a few hands, who by such a monopoly, might have it in their power to 
dictate such terms, aa they pleased to the East India Company on the 
subject of freight; I am as prepared as any man in crying down that 
abuse. But I am equally adverse to the sentiments of those who contend 
that the great interest of the Company’s trade is, to be left to the chance 
of the market at large, and that the extent of the freight is either wholly 
or primarily to be the exclusive object of the Company’s attention. I 
atn decisively of opinion, that both on views of public policy, and commer¬ 
cial security, the same description of ships should be continued in the 
Company’s service, built under the same inspection and regulations, fitted 
and found in every circumstance in the same respectable way they have 
hitherto been, and though every partiality and lavish extravagance is to 
be avoided, a freight fully adequate to secure those advantages ought not 
to be churlishly withheld. To what extent of shipping of this description 
the Company ought to go, will be the subject of more minute discussion 
in a subsequent part of this letter. 

Having I trust made myself distinctly understood on those leading 
points, I proceed next to state what I hold to be equally incontrovertible, 
that although the Legislature has for the wisest purposes given a mono¬ 
poly of trade to the East India Company, it is a monopoly attended with 
these two material circumstances. 

1st. Tlmt the exportable produce of India exceeds what at present the 
capital of the East India Company is capable of embracing. 2nd. That 
the monopoly of the East India Company does not rest on principles of 
Colonial exclusion, for the trade to and from India is open to the subjects 
of other countries in amity with Great Britain. We must therefore accu¬ 
rately attend to the considerations which naturally result from these last 
merttioned circuinstances. 

If it be true that the trade to be carried on by the East India Company 
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? necessity be limited by the extent of their capital, the natural 
question is what is to become of the remainder of it ? Is it to be left 
exclusively to foreign nations, or is the monopoly of the Company to be 
so modified in the exercise of it as to open this surplus market to the 
capital of British subjects? This is a mere question of policy, to be 
decided on principles of expediency and sound discretion, upon a due 
attention to all the considerations which enter into the discussion of it, 
and although nothing could be more invidious and impolitic than to 
attempt to apply the principles of Colonial exclusion to other independant 
nations, nothing certainly can be more just or natural than that those 
nations who trade to India should trade there on their own capital, and 
that the capital of the British subjects resident in India should be brought 
home to this country in the manner most beneficial to their own interests 
and to that, of the mother country, where it is desirable all that capital 
should ultimately settle. This proposition then clearly points out the 
true appropriation of the surplus produce of India. When I state this, I 
am at the same time free to declare that I totally disapprove of attempting 
to accomplish this by Penal Restrictive Statutes. -All such ever have 
been and ever will be nugatory when resorted to for such a purpose. 
Trade never can be regulated or directed by any other certain, rule than 
the interest of those concerned in it. But it is so much the interest and 
natural bent of a British subject to send his fortune to that country which 
gave him birth and where he means to close lib days, that uothing but 
the most unnatural and impolitic restraints can suggest to him to do other¬ 
wise. 

But obvious as this principle may appear to be, it requires accurate 
attention in the application of it to the subject in question. If I am asked 
whether in stating this principle I mean that the trade to and from India 
in the common use of the terms ought to be free and open to all his Ma¬ 
jesty's subjects in India, I answer distinctly in the negative. The nature 
of the Indian manufacture and the immemorial habits of the manufac¬ 
turers exclude the practical application of so indefinite a principle to the 
export trade from India. The manufacture of the finer, and more valuable 
fabrics have always been produced by advances from the government or 
individuals tor whose behalf those fabrics are manufactured, and if the 
dealing with the manufacturers was to be laid open to the uncoutrouled 
competition of every individual, the consequence would be a boundless 
scene of confusion and fraud, and ultimately the ruin of the manufacturers 
themselves. It is unnecessary for me to detail this part of the subject at 
any length, because it is so clearly and ably explained in a letter from 
Lord Cornwallis to the Court of Directors, dated 1st November, 1788, 
that I have only to refer you and the Court to the careful perusal of it. 
The whole of it h worthy of your serious attention, but paragraphs 24 
and 31 inclusive, are those to which I particularly refer as bearing on the 
present question. It is not the purpose of the present letter to point out 
what the precise regulations ought to be, but it is obvious that those em¬ 
ployed in the agency of such a trade, should be controuled by such regu¬ 
lations as may be requisite to secure both to the Company itself and to 
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er individuals, the full benefit of those advances they have made to th 
manufacturers of Indian fabrics, 

It is immediately connected with the observations last offered to con¬ 
sider by what agency is the trade of individuals in India to be carried on ? 
If this question was to he decided on the principles of an open and free 
trade, the answer to the question would be, that every individual should 
• send out or employ any agent he thought best to manage his own business. 
But from what I have already stated on the former point, you will antici¬ 
pate my opinion upon this, namely, that no agent should be employed in 
India, or permitted to reside there, except with the licence of the East 
India Company, and subject to the control of such regulations as the 
habits, prejudices and trade of the country may reader expedient. In 
addition to every other consideration arising out of the peculiar nature of 
the trade and manners of the country, there is one decisive circumstance 
against the tolerance of the unlicenced adventurer in India. It would 
rapidly, though insensibly lead to the settlement and colonization of the 
worst kind of adventurers taking root in that country, than which there 
could not be a more fatal blow to the permanence of the British power 
and pre-eminence in India. No principle ought ever to be tolerated or 
acted upon, that does not proceed on the basis of India being considered 
as the temporary residence of a great British establishment for the good 
government of the Country upon steady and uniform principles, and of 
a large British factory for the beneficial management of its trade upon 
rules applicable to the state and manners of the country. 

From these premises the conclusion I draw is, that the surplus produce 
of India, beyond what the appropriated capital of the East India Company 
can bring home, should be considered as the means of transferring the 
fortunes of the servants in India to Great Britain, and that the commerce 
should be managed there, either by the parties themselves interested in it, 
or by their agents, acting under the licence and subject to the control 
and regulations of the East India Company. 

The question which naturally follows is, by what mode of conveyance 
is that trade to be brought home ? I answer by the India built shipping. 
Upon the policy and beneficial tendency of this measure, I have only to 
refer you to the unanimous opinion of all your ablest servants in India, 
who have from time to time, and in the most explicit terms pointed out 
to you the expediency of this indulgence, both with a view to a just at¬ 
tention to the interests of your servants in India, and with a view to make 
Britain the great emporium of the trade of Asia. Indeed nothing has hin¬ 
dered your servants abroad sanctioned by the express advice of your Board 
ol Trade, from acting upon these principles at different times, but the great 
quantity of unemployed shipping sent out by the East India Company. I 
trust henceforward you will see the wisdom of desisting from such a 
wasteful system. 

if you fix the capital you mean to apply to investment, and accurately 
direct your servants to provide that investment, there can be no occasion 
for any extra shipping. Your investment and shipping will correspond 
accurately together, and your commerce be systematically conducted. 
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ian In a separate letter to treat of what the amount of that investment 
ought to be, and what are the means by which it is to be provided. At 
present I mean only to state that whatever the regular investment is, it 
ought to be brought home in the regular home built ships, to which 1 
have referred in the beginning of this letter. If any accident shall befall 
any of those ships in their outward passage, or if any circumstances exist 
to render it expedient for you to bring home gruff goods> or any other 
articles of commerce from India, a discretion should be left with your 
governments abroad to supply that deficiency from the shipping to be 
found in India. 

But it ought to be adopted and adhered to, as an invariable rule, that 
the regular shipping to be sent from this country should be in exact pro¬ 
portion to the amount of the investment expected home. 

When I am thus adding the concurrence of my opinion to the weight 
of authority, which the proposition derives from the unanimous sentiments 
of your most intelligent servants in India, I am only adhering to the prin¬ 
ciples I detailed when I moved the renewal of your charter in 1793, It 
was upon an application of those principles that the provision was made 
in the Act of Parliament, directing the East India Company to appropri¬ 
ate 3000 tons annually to the private trade to and from India. Although I 
proposed that measure, I should he uncandid if I did not fairly acknow¬ 
ledge, that experience has proved it. to be inadequate to the purposes for 
which it was intended. If the object had been only to try an experiment 
how far individuals were more competent to the export of British produce 
and manufactures than the East India Company, no other objection 
would lay against the measure, except what may be supposed to arise 
from the dearness of freight at which the East India Company could af¬ 
ford to give shipping of that description. But in so far as the provision 
went to secure the transfer of the capital of our servants in India to this 
country through the medium of trade, it is clearly ascertained that the 
measure was a nugatory one. 1 need not enter into any explanation of 
the reasons, for they are so distinctly and unanswerably stated, both in 
the correspondence of your Board of Trade at Bengal, and in the memo¬ 
rials presented by the merchants at Calcutta to your supreme govern¬ 
ment in India, that I have only to refer you to the perusal of these docu¬ 
ments, in proof of the inutility of that provision in the Act 1793. 

I am therefore clear that clause in the act ought to be repealed and 
the Company relieved from the obligation it imposes upon them ; and in 
place thereof a power given to your governments abroad to allow the 
British subjects resident in India, to bring home their funds to Britain in 
the shipping of the country. I see in the records of the Company abroad 
it is suggested that those ships should be contracted for by the govern¬ 
ment, and unfreighted.to the individuals. I don’t exactly perceive what 
benefit arises from the governments having that kind of interference in 
the business j but if there is any good reason for it, there is not certainly 
any material objection against it ; but it is material to attend to, and of 
course regulations will be made as to the time of sailing, and other cir¬ 
cumstances of detail connected with the safe execution of the measure. 
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may perhaps be objected that this proposition is injurious to tin 
regular shipping of the East India Company for the preservation of which 
system I have already given so decided an opinion. 

The answer to this objection is twofold ; first, in point of fact it will 
not diminish their shipping a single ton, for the East India Company 
would not, if the measure was not adopted, send out a single ship more; 
they ought and will send out as much of the regular British built India 
shipping as is necessary to bring home the whole of their investment, and 
they will act impr evidently if they send out one ton more ; the only effect 
of this measure not being adopted would be, to extend the trade and 
shipping of other nations, but in no respect to add to the regular shipping 
of the East India Company. 

In the next place those interested in the regular shipping of the East 
India Company would do well to consider the benefits they already enjoy, 
in place of endeavouring* to cramp and check the just pretensions of 
others, they ought to recollect the rapid progress they have made from 
the time of the commutation act, and above all they ought to recollect 
that it lias always been considered as a very problematical question, how 
far consistent with the national interests, so much of the ship timber of the 
colt 11 dry ought to be appropriated to its commercial concerns in the man¬ 
ner practised by the builders of India shipping. I am one of those who 
think theve are reasons of public expediency connected with the very 
interest on which the objection is founded, which ought to prevent any 
principle of that kind being inconsiderately acted upon, but one of the 
material grounds upon which I am disposed to think that the objection 
I have referred to, ought to be well weighed before it is given way to, 
arises from the reflection that we have a national resource in India which 
ought to lead to the reverse of any invidious or unjust discouragement 
being given to the ship building of India. 

In some of the many speculations I have heard, and the publications I 
have perused on this subject it is usual to ask in a tone of complaint if it 
is not unjust and unfair that the merchants and shipping of this country, 
other than the shipping of the East India Company should be excluded from 
a participation of this trade which is allowed to the subjects of foreign 
nations. 

This statement at first sight may appear plausible, but when examined ' 
to the bottom it has no solidity. In truth it is only another mode of ob¬ 
jecting to the monopoly of the East India Company* If there are reasons 
of sound policy why the legislature has decided that the India trade 
should be carried on by a monopoly, it is because viewing the interests of 
the public as one aggregate, it is of opinion that those interests are but 
cared for by that; mode of conducting the trade; those therefore who state 
this objection being* themselves part of that whole, are in common with 
the rest of his Majesty’s subjects reaping the benefit of that influx of 
national wealth and capital which the East India trade so conducted brings 
into the national stock; they cannot therefore more than others,because 
their occupation happens to be that of merchants or ship owners, com¬ 
plain of being injured by the means which the wisdom of Parliament has 
devised for introducing that flow of wealth into the kingdom. 
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case is totally diflfereut with regard to the subjects of foreign nations$ 
they are not the objects of the care of the British Legislature, neither 
are their interests at all in the vie w of its provisions. They reap no benefit, 
but the reverse, from the growing wealth and prosperity of the British 
empire, and therefore are in no respect on a footing of comparison with 
any of the subjects of this country, to whom the restraints of the Com¬ 
pany’s charter, for the reasons already assigned, do with perfect propriety 
apply. 

It is quite a separate question how far it would be right to hold our 
Indian possessions upon principles of Colonial monopoly, and it would be 
deviating from the strict matter of the objection to enter into that dis¬ 
cussion in this place ; it is sufficient, in point of fact, to observe, in ans wer 
to the merchants and ship-owners, that it is thought expedient for the 
interests of the empire at large, that the East India possessions should not 
he regulated on the principles of colonial exclusion, and therefore no part 
of the subjects of Great Britain can be permitted to set up a separate 
interest of their own against that general policy. If the colonial principle 
was to be applied to the Indian territories, it would not advance, by one 
step, that separate interest set up by the merchants and ship-owners to 
whom I now refer. 

Another turn is given to this objection in the mouth of the same 
objectors, and it is asked why, at least, should not the merchants and 
ship-owners, subjects of His Majesty, living in Britain, have the same 
indulgences which are contended for by His Majesty’s subjects resident in 
India? The answer is plain and conclusive, that in contending for this 
indulgence to the British subjects resident in India, I am contending for a 
material interest, which is no other than this,—that their fortunes and 
capitals created in India should be transferred from that country to this, 
in a manner most beneficial for themselves and the kingdom at large, in 
place of being transferred through the medium of conveyance by foreigners, 
and thereby adding to the wealth, capital, and. navigation of foreign 
countries. 

There is not a single circumstance in which this applies to the case of 
merchants in this country. It might be proved, if necessary, that the only 
effect of giving such an indulgence to the merchants resident in this country 
would be a temptation to withdraw a part of the capital of the country 
from a more profitable trade, and more beneficial application of it, in order 
to divert it to another trade, less profitable to themselves and less bene¬ 
ficial to the public. Without, therefore, one single reason, either of private 
justice or public policy, it would be introducing a rival capital in India 
against the remittance trade of the East India Company, and in competition 
likewise with those individuals whose capitals, by the proposed indulgence, 
it is wished to transfer to Great Britain. 

It is argued, that the extension of this indulgence to the British mer¬ 
chants would be an additional encouragement; to the export of British 
manufactures ; I need only observe that the argument proceeds on an 
erroneous view of the subject. The export trade to ludia can never be 
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extended in any degree proportionate to the wealth and population of ilit 
Indian empire, neither can the returns upon it be very profitable to mdivi* 
duals. Those who attend to the manners, the manufactures, the, food, the 
raiment, the moral and religious prejudices of that country, can be at no 
loss to trace the causes why this proposition must be a true one ; tThe im¬ 
portance of that immense empire to this country is rather to be estimated 
by the great annual addition it makes to the wealth and capital of the 
kingdom than by any eminent advantages which the manufacturers of the 
country can derive from the consumption of the natives of India, 1 do not 
mean to say that the exports from this country to India have not been 
very considerably increased of late years, and I make no doubt that from 
recent circumstances they may be still considerably increased; but the 
prospect from the causes I have already referred to, must always be a 
limited one, and I am positive that the shipping and exertions of the East 
India Company, joined to the return cargoes of those ships who bring 
home the private trade of India, is more than adequate to any present or 
future increase of export trade that the country can look to upon any 
rational ground of hope. 

In this view, therefore, the British merchants are equally mistaken in 
supposing that there is any national interest implicated in this attempt to 
break in upon the monopoly of the Company, as they are m supposing 
that tiny material benefit would accrue to themselves individually. 

In some of the collections of papers I have read upon the subject of 
private trade, I have observed a difference of opinion entertained to what 
places in India it has been or ought to be allowed. I am at a loss to dis¬ 
cover the grounds of this controversy j if individuals are to be allowed to 
bring goods from India in India shipping and to carry hack goods to India 
in the. same skipping, I cannot see the ground for restraining them in 
coming from or returning to any part in India, 

In like manner with regard to agents, provided they are licensed by the 
Company, and subject themselves to the contract of the regulations which 
the Company may see cause to establish for the conduct of agents in India, 

I see no reasons why those agents may not be permitted to exercise their 
agency for behoof of their constituents in any part of the territories of 
India. I state this with regard even to agency exercised for behoof of 
foreigners trading to India. It is clearly beneficial for the interests of 
India in every point of view, that foreigners should rather employ British 
agents residing under the protection of the Company in India, than that 
these foreign nations should establish agents of their own in any pan of 
India. In the former case they are under the controul of the Company, 
end bound to adhere to such rules as the Company may think proper to 
lay down for the conduct of agency; but there can exist no such controul 
or restraint over the agents of the other description. 

With regard to the agents to be employed at home, to manage the 
private trade of individuals from India, and to take care of their interests 
in the cargoes of the returning ships,, I do not sec the use of any inter¬ 
ference by the Company. The great interest to be attended to on the part 
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Com pan v is, that no goods come from India that arc not deposited 
in Company warehouse*., and that "the goods so imported are exposed at 
the Company's sales, agreeable to the rules prescribed for that purpose. 

This letter has extended to a length far beyond what 1 intended or ex¬ 
pected f but I was desirous to have my opinion on all the points connected 
with the subject distinctly understood; and I shall less regret the trouble l 
have given you in the perusal of so long a letter, if I shall be successful in 
calling your attention to a speedy and final decision of the question, which 
has been too long in discussion, from the very discordant opinions and 
opposite extremes which have appeared in the agitation of it 
I have the honour to he, Sir, 

Your most obedient humble servant, 

Henry Du NBAs. 


No. Ill, 


The Honourable G. Udnt/, Member of Council , to the Marquess Wellesley. 

My Lord, Calcutta, 15th September, J 800, 

I beg leave to offer, with diffidence, some observations upon the letter 
from Mr. Dundas to the chairman of the Court of Directors, which your 
Lordship put into my hands, 

r Ihat the trade to he carried on by the East India Company must lie 
limited by the extent of their capital; that this capital cannot embrace 
the whole trade of India, that of the remainder foreigners should partici¬ 
pate in no greater degree than to the extent of their own capitals ; and 
that the fortunes of the Company's servants resident in India should, by 
means of this trade, be carried to England, in the manner most bene¬ 
ficial to their interests and to that of the mother country, where it is 
desirable that all that capital should ultimately settle, are positions esta¬ 
blished iri this letter. 

In arguing on the fittest mode of conducting this trade, Mr. Dundas 
appears to consider it merely as a vehicle for conveying to England the 
fortunes of the Company's servants in India. But it may be shown that 
this L r not strictly the case. The largest portion of the community of 
British India, viz. the servants of the Company in the military, judicial, . 
and revenue lines (in Bengal at least) are prohibited from trade; of their 
servants who engage in it, trade is for a series of years carried on with a 
view first to acquire a fortune, and only ultimately does it serve, and that 
perhaps but in part, for the remittance of it. 

The great channels of remittance for fortunes acquired in India are of 
late years, 

1. By hills of exchange granted by the different governments of India 
on the Court of Directors, or by loan to the Company in India, payable at 
the expiration of their term, in England. 

2. By hills drawn by the mercantile houses at the different Presidencies, 
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ow consignments of goods made by them to England, on their own 
proper account, or hy the bills of their constituents, whether servants of 
the Company, traders, or free merchants or others out of the Company's 
employ, upon similar consignments of goods made on their behalf. 

A great part of the capital of British subjects resident in India thus 
employed in the provision of goods for the purpose of consignment to 
England, is not that the produce of them may remain there, but that it 
may again be. brought back to this country to be reinvested in the trade 

of it. . . 

Mercantile houses also employ not only their own capital m this trade, 
but the capitals of the houses of agency with whom they are connected 
in England, and some capital borrowed from thence. 

With respect to the mode in which the provision of goods in India for 
this trade should be made, Mr. Dundas lays it down as his settled opinion, 

“ that no agent should be employed in India or permitted to reside there, 
except with the licence of the East India Company, subject to the controul 
of such regulations as the habits, prejudices, and trade of the country may 
render expedient, from this decisive circumstance, in addition to every 
other consideration, that the tolerance of unlicensed adventurers would 
lead to colonization of the worst kind, tending to undermine the perma¬ 
nence of the British power and pre-eminence in India.” This unquestion¬ 
ably is the prime object to be kept in view, and to which all others must 
be made subservient. The restrictions now in force, both with respect to 
persons coming to, and residing in India, appear in the highest degree 
salutary and proper. Merchants procure all the goods they want from the 
places of their manufacture in the interior of the country, either through 
the Company's servants, or by licensed traders residing there, or through 
the medium of native agents. 

In this regulated way all British subjects (under no prohibition) may 
participate in the trade, and whatever may be the speculative fancies of 
some men upon a more unrestrained order of things, dissatisfaction is 
rarely expressed with that which now prevails. No change therefore, in 
this respect, seems to be either desired or required. 

We never hear of difficulty in procuring goods, but complaints are fre¬ 
quent of the want of proper conveyance for them to England after they 
are provided. This is certainly a grievance of no small moment to the 
merchant who wishes to act an honest part, and to conform to established 
regulations. With money in his hands, and with a desire to speculate in 
the purchase of goods for the English market, be is afraid to lay bis money 
out, because either he may be disappointed in getting tonnage for the con¬ 
veyance of it at all, or he may in the customary distribution of law tonnage 
amongst the several claimants, obtain only part of what he wants { or 
supposing him to be successful as to quantity, the rate of freight required 
by the Company may be so high as to preclude all expectation of profit 
(the only incentive to speculation), by the consignment of the description 
of goods he may wish to send. If he trades at all, therefore, he must do 
it to evident disadvantage, with this additional mortification, to see fo¬ 
reigners dealing in the same articles, and able from the advantages the/ 
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overbid him in the market here., and undersell him in that of 


urope. 


Of the 3,000 tons allotted by law for the annual conveyance of the goods 
of individuals from all parts of India to England, the other Presidencies 
have rarely applied for their proportions, and the whole tonnage has, with 
the exception of one year, been inadequate to the supply of Bengal 
alone. 

The tonnage which has been occupied with Bengal private goods since 
the Act of Parliament of 1793 has had effect here, is as follows 


In 1794-5—2/03 tons ; 1795-6—5,346 do. 
—3,787 do.; 1798-9- 


1796-7—4,659 do. ,• 1797-8 
7,748 do. 


-6,223 do.; 1/99*1800- 

Through the liberality of your Lordship in granting a facility to the 
trade in 17984) by permitting ships to be hired by the Company, and 
afterwards relet to their owners, they settling with the shippers of goods 
for cargo and freight, the accommodation and the satisfaction to both 
parties were very great. Though this indulgence was discontinued last 
season, yet the amount of tonnage applied for by individuals was granted 
to the extent of the shipping which could be hired for the purpose. The 
tonnage occupied in 17984) exceeds that of the four preceding years, and 
1799-1800 exhibits a further considerable increase. I have understood 
that the merchants adventured more largely last year in the purchase of 
goods for Europe, under the idea that the facilities of 1798 would have 
been continued to them. By being permitted to make their own terms 
with the shippers of goods, the ship-owners are enabled perfectly to assort 
their cargoes, to fill their ships in the most advantageous manner and at 
the most convenient times. They are freed from the loss which they are 
subject to under the present system from the delay which occurs in the 
payment of their freight and the settlement of their accounts in England 
by the Company (of which they complain heavily), and thus they can afford 
to provide tonnage on terms more reasonable than at present. By this 
.mode the merchant also, besides the advantage of a lower rate of freight, 
derives another substantial benefit in the employment of his capital. He 
has it in his power to make his engagement with the ship owner before he 
begins the purchase of his goods, he can buy those only which it will an¬ 
swer for him to speculate in, at the ascertained rates of freight, and he 
suits the amount of his provision exactly to the carriage he lias secured 
for it 

Whatever be the expediency of keeping up the Company’s regular ship¬ 
ping on their present respectable and expensive footing, it can answer only 
for the conveyance of the Company’s own valuable goods, of the finer 
sorts of indigo, and of some other valuable commodities; of individuals; 
the rates of freight chargeable thereon are too extravagant to be borne by 
sugar of the Company’s investment, or by the gruff* goods commonly pro¬ 
vided by individuals. The extra shipping hired in England mid sent out 
by the Company for the purpose of supplying the two last mentioned de¬ 
mands, is at a rate beyond what the most extensive exports from Bengal, 
viz. sugar and saltpetre, will reasonably bear. 

It is in vain (o expect that Great Britain should become the emporium 
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vi ,o trade of Asia until a very considerable reduction lie effected in the 
price of freight between India and the mother-country, and a blow be ghost 
by this means to the trade of foreigners. , 

It is l>y the employment of Indian built shipping that this desirable re¬ 
daction can be effected. The proposition of Mr. Dundas, therefore, that, 
this description of shipping shall be employed exclusively for carrying the 
goods of individuals from India to England, is a most wise, and, connected 
with the consideration of the trade of foreigners, a necessary measure. 

It would open a prospect every way exhilarating; of increased pros¬ 
perity to the country by the’extension of its powers of produce and manu¬ 
facture, and .by opening new and unexplored sources of commerce; of 
increased benefit to the merchant by unloosing his hands and giving a scope 
for the fullest exertion of his capacities and of increased wealth to the 
nation, by promoting a more valuable importation into it, and reducing 
tlie foreign trade with India within its natural and proper bounds. 

That the shipping of India would be adequate to the demand for it there 
can be no doubt. At this moment there are above 10,000 tons of shippi g 
tendered and at command in Bengal, after two ships have been recently 
provided with cargoes to the amount of 1,500 tons; timber proper for 
ship-building here and in the vicinity abounds ; the art lias arrived in 
Hen gal at a high pitch, a great number of artificers are constantly em¬ 
ployed, and no sooner is a ship launched than the foundation of another is 
laid in her room. Spacious and convenient docks for repairing ships are 
also erected. Almost every article necessary for ship-building, except the 
timber, would come from England, namely, iron, copper, nails, bolts, 
&c., or with canvas, guns, &c. for equipment, the value of which here is 
said to constitute full two-fifths of the cost of a ship when fitted for sea. 
This particular branch of the manufactnresof England would consequently 
be more largely encouraged by tlie extension of shipbuilding in India, and 
that the manufactures of Great Britain in general would obtain a greater 
vent, when, by a reduction of freight, they could lie exported to India, and 
sold there on cheaper terms, there is just reason to suppose. 

There appears to be only one class of inert who can, with any propriety, 
express dissatisfaction at such an employment as that under consideration, 
of India built shipping, and they are the ship-builders of Great Britain. It 
seems, however, very doubtful, whether even they would sutler in the end, 
as from the greater number of such ships, which would resort to England, 
than that now furnished by it for this trade, the expense for repairs which 
they would require to be laid out upon them there, might be expected, if 
not to equal, to fall little short of the original outlay of construction ol the 

British shipping. . . . 

It is understood that the employment of Indian limit slapping should be 
confined strictly between Great Britain and India. One instance has 
occurred lately of a ship of tins description, the Anna, having made a 
voyage from England to the West Indies and back again ; other similar 
instances, which have not come to my knowledge, may have occurred. 

Mr. Dundas does not, he says, clearly perceive the benefit to arise from 
the interference of Government, in taking up the ships of India, though lie 
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no objection to it. By means of ?ueh interference a eontroul is efcli 
Tsbefl which provides for the employment of ships duly qualified by law, 
and for the security of the property of individuals embarked in them, the 
same as if the property were the Company’s; by the survey of the ships#' 
their proper condition and equipment, their loading in due degree, besides 
other important and necessary regulations, amongst which are those for 
the proper care and treatment of the seamen, whether natives of Asia or of 
Africa, by which such ships are navigated. 

But, it may be asked, will not the trade of the company sufFer by such 
an unlimited importation of Indian produce into England as this system 
may induce, and on terms of freight more reasonable than what they* are 
obliged to pay, whereby the demand for their goods will l>e reduced and 
the value of them lessened. To this it may be answered, that the London 
sales of East India Goods will be affected by the aggregate importation 
thereof into Europe at large, and the general state of the markets there, 
nearly in the same degree, whether the proportion imported into England 
itself be greater or less, and that the Company have, from the long esta¬ 
blishment of their factories, from the skill of their servants, trained up and 
employed at them, and the confidence which the manufacturers repose in 
them, from long habit of dealing with the Company, handed down to them 
from their forefathers, obtained so decided a superiority in the provision 
of the most valuable articles, piece-goods and raw silk, that individual 
merchants cannot pretend, by any practicable reduction of freight to cope 
with them. In the article of sugar and other gruff goods, the private trade 
is more upon a par with the Company in the first purchase, and I do not 
see how the Company can maintain their ground in the market, unless 
they also resort to India built shipping for the conveyance of such like 
articles, sending out only regular Indiamen to carry home their valuable 
Investments, which experience will show to he a necessary and profitable 
arrangement. 

It remains to speak of the trade of foreigners to this port, a subject 
which calls for the most serious attention. 

The value of the cargoes imported into Bengal, in the year 1/99-1800, 
by Americans and Portuguese, exceeds one million of pounds sterling, of 
which ^944,834 have been imported in treasure, whereas the value of 
imports from England by British individuals does not amount to .€.600,000. 

With such powerful means the.se two foreign nations have been enabled 
to increase their exports very considerably beyond those of British 
subjects. 

The export trade of the Americans,* in the last year, is nearly double to 


♦AMERICA. 

The value of the imports during the year 1799-1800 . . 35,24,614 

The value of the average of the three preceding years . 13,10,151 


Excess in 1799-1800 


Sicca Rupees 22,14,463 
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bafc it. was on an average of the three preceding years. The export trat 
of the Portuguese + has quadrupled within the same period, and but foi 


“ 

Treasu re. 

Merchandize. 

Total. 

From America direct . 

,, via London . 

,, Hamburgh . 

,, Madeira 
,, Leghorn 
,, Bremen 
,, Lisbon 

7,36,320 

15,88,899 

2,55,069 

76,46*1 

94,500 

1,36,847 

77,700 

1,42,499 

' 1,43,8/1 ’ 
2,60,748 
300 
10,775 
624 

8,78,819 

15,88,899 

3,98,940 

3,37.220 

94,800 

1,47,622 

78,324 

Total, Sicca Rupees. 

29,65 ,797 

5,58,817 

35,24,614 

The value of the exports in 1799-1800 . 

The value of the average of the three preceding years 

37,85,937 

19,25,137 

Excess in 1799-1800 * <, . 

Sicca Rupees. 

18,60,800 ' 


IMPORTS. 

Woollens.2,499 

Metals .... 28,398 

Articles for manufacture 

and ship-building . 32,885 

Articles for the use.of 
Europeans 


Liquors 

Eatables 

Sundries 

Treasure 


61,8,99 
. 4,08,629 
6,829 
. 17,678 

,29,65,797 


Sicca Rupees. 35,24,614 


exports; 

Piece Goods . 28,44,338 

Sugar .... 6,59,340 
Bengal Rum . . 612 

Spices . . . 6,888 

Pepper . . 45,613 

Tea . 86,632 

Sago . . 1,183 

Sundries . . , 1,41,336 


Sicca Rupees. 37,85,937 


t LISBON. 


— 


Treasure. 

Merchandize. 

Total. 

The value of the imports from 
Lisbon in 1799-1800 . 

Aver age of the three preceding 
years . 

Excess in 1799-1800 Sic.Rup. 

45,92,915 

4,23,914 

63,476 

48,262 

46,56.391 

4,72,176 

41,69,001 

15,214 

41,84,215 


The value of the exports in 1799-1800 . 33,44,435 

The value of the average of the three preceding years , 8,12*467 


Excess in 1790-1800 . 


Sicca Rupees. 25,31,968 
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of cargo for one of their .largest ships, would have borne a higher 
ftportiftn. 

Evert supposing that the capital with which these nations trade was all 
their own, the proportion of the trade to Bengal, which they enjoy, seems 
unnaturally great, compared J with that of British subjects} but consider¬ 
ing a portion of that capital, as it must be considered, as being the capital 
of British subjects, it becomes a cause of alarm. § 

What maybe the proportion of British capital employed in the Portugal 
trade is not so clear; but the case respecting America is less doubtful. 


IMPORTS. 

Metals . . 3,209 

Articles for the use of 
Europeans . . - 3,616 

Liquors , „ . 45,698 

Sundry Articles . . 953 


Treasure 


63,4/6 
* 45,92,915 


Sicca Rupees. 46,56,391 


EXPORTS. 

Piece Goods. . ,32,83,185 
Spices ... 3,2/4 

Pepper . . . 957 

Tea .... 45,180 

Tutenague . . . 8,500 

Sundries . . . 3,339 


Sicca Rupees 33,44,435 


X GENERAL IMPORTS. 


—- 

Treasure, 

Merchandize 

Total. 

America . . 

Lisbon . , . . 

29,65,797 

45,92,915 

5,58,817 

63,476 

35,24,614 

46,56,391 

London .... 

Hamburgh .... 
Copenhagen .... 

75,58,712 

16,36,405 

* 5,09,398 

6,22,293 

31,60,696 

72,333 

5,07,076 

SI ,81,005 
4787,101 
72,333 

10*16,4/4 

Sicca Rupees. 

97,04,515 

43,52,398 

1,40,56,913 


§ Exports in 1799-1800. 

To America.S. R. 37,85,937 

„ Portugal ..... 33,44,435 


„ London 
„ Hamburgh 
„ Copenhagen . 


71,30,372 

67,66,649 

61,582 

9,56,145 


Sicca Rupees. 1,49,14,748 
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documents of the Custom House, collected !>y the reporter of Externa 
Commerce, and before cited, show that not quite one-fourth of the fund* 
with which the Americans purchased their investments the last year, came 
from America^200,000 in specie was imported direct from London, 
the remainder from the other ports in Europe and from the Island of 
Madeira, partly in exchange for the sugars of Bengal carried thither, and 
in exchange for their own corn, sold at Madeira, and part thence, it is 
supposed, on credit. 

Under the present system of things the Americans hid fair to exclude 
us from the market for sugar in Europe ; their ships are pouring into 
Bengal this season, and they are carrying very large cargoes of it from 
Batavia, 

The celerity with which they conduct their commercial operations is 
surprizing. Instances occurred last season of several of their ships dis¬ 
posing of their imports, purchasing their export cargoes, and leaving the 
port in 20 and 25 days from the date of their arrival. 

It is impossible that British merchants can, under the present order of 
things, cope successfully with such alert rivals 5 every consideration of 
benefit to British individuals, and of advantage to the British natio n , calls 
for speedy measures of reform respecting the trade of India, to which the 
scarcity of English shipping available here this season, seems now moie 
particularly to invite. 

In addition to the immense advantages derived from your Lordship s 
government to the British nation, by securing and consolidating its 
dominion in India, it remains, by unfettering the trade of it to British 
subjects and affording to them the enjoyment of their natural privileges, so 
far as may be consistent with the rights of the Company, and thereby in¬ 
ducing foreigners within their just and natural bounds, to draw ioitu all 
the resources of these valuable possessions, and to accomplish the grand ob¬ 
ject* so long desired, of rendering Great Britain the emporium of the Last. 

I have the honour to be, with great respect. 

My Lord, 

Your Lordship’s most obedient and humble servant, 

G. Udny, 



No, IV. 

Char lea Grant, Esq . of the Court of Directors, to »,L Behh , Esq* 

My pear Sin, Battersea Rise, June 4 , 17 59.. 

The Bengal government in the month of October last, gave permission to 
individ 11 nleto sen <1 home ships and cargoes on their own account t hrough the 
medium of the Company. I yet know no more of this measure than the 
public advertisement of* the Board of Trade announces. 1 have no letter 
from you respecting it, nor have 1 heard that the proceedings of the Gover¬ 
nor-General in Council upon it a re received, though advices of it through 
private channels arrived in London very early, and were not all relished 
by several members of the Court. I am not sure indeed that this was not 

* Mr. Bebb was then I believe a Member of the Board of Trade.—[E d . j 




v! ,- v ^0rniiieiifr, an unfortunate circumstance which suggested tie expedi- 
-ehcy of public functionaries being if possible, the earliest communicators 
of their own acts. This measure has not been publicly canvassed, but is 
likely to become the subject of particular discussion and debate. Were it 
indeed to be considered as a single, or temporary, or occasional measure, 
not as the beginning of a novel practice, involving important conse¬ 
quences, it; might be passed over without any emphatic notice, or might 
receive a summary acquiescence; but it will be regarded as belonging to 
a question of great magtitude and complexity, respecting which there 
have been 'a diversity of opinions in Leadenliall Street, namely, fi the 
proper rule or rneasue of intercourse between British India and Europe/’ 
And this question is now felt with a lively interest on account of the noise 
recently made about "illicit trade, of which you will have lieard u great 
deal; mens passions and prejudices having too much turned a business 
justly deserving attention, into a; most cruel unfounded attack upon an 
individual, Mr, Scott, who has been long since acquitted by the Court of 
personal imputation, and in the end I believe, will stand clear with the 
public, though seldom has a character been more outrageously assaulted. 
It seems moreover, that Mr. Dundas is meditating some new arrange¬ 
ments for regulating the private exports from British India, and drawing 
them more generally to this country. On all these accounts, I have been 
led to turn ray thoughts to the comprehensive question above stated. I 
knew not exactly what your opinion is upon it, nor what share you have 
hadjin the particular measure of last year. I own I consider the one and 
the other not without some degree of solicitude, and I am desirous of 
sketching to you the train in which my reflections have gone; not mean¬ 
ing to propose dogmatical opinions, but views which on the whole I enter¬ 
tain, though with some mixture of diffidence, excepting only in respect 
to two points, to which in this subject I assign nearly the place of axioms. 
The first is, that the legislature having by the act of 17^3 given the Com¬ 
pany a monopoly of the India trade for twenty years under certain modi¬ 
fications, this compact, (for such it was) or this privilege, whiclus a term 
yet more indisputable, ought to be substantially maintained and pre¬ 
served ; and as a Director, I feel myself bound by the duty of my office to 
contend for it, and not to acquiese in any voluntary surrender of it, unless 
such surrender were determined by some general solemn act of my con¬ 
stituents. The second point which I hold strongly is, that an unlimited 
intercourse between Britain and India, such as subsists between Britain 
and her American colonies, would thin this country of inhabitants* and 
fill our Eastern possessions with eager adventurers, even from all parts 
of Europe, who would vex, harrass and perplex the weak natives, and 
finally endanger, if not occasion the overthrow of. our dominions in 
the East. In this proposition, another is implied which may also be 
stated distinctly, that all our measures for the advancement and pros¬ 
perity of our Indian territories ought to be calculated with a reservation 
of the maintenance of our authority over them* a principle in which my 
mind acquiesces, because 1 believe our Government is on the whole the 
happiest they can have. 
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■ probably know tbe sentiments which are severally held by difil4 

parties connected with the Company, and with India, on the question 
of the private commerce of British subjects between that country and 
Europe. Some seem to think on this question in the spirit of the old 
rigid system of strict monopoly; others are for a gradual melioration of 
that system, as time and circumstances will bear, with due safety to the 
political interest, and relation of the superior and dependant state; and 
others lean more to general ideas respecting the freedom of commerce, 
and the prosperity of our Indian possessions, ideas which if practically 
followed into all their augmentative consequences, would probably lead 
to the speedy supercession even of the modified monopoly. You and I, 
I suppose, have long been satisfied that the adherents to the old narrow 
principle of an exclusive trade, were men of very confined minds * in tact 
their temper could hardly have continued to shew itself, had not occasion 
been found for the indulgence of it, in the abuses of illicit intercourses 
between British India and Europe ; as a cure for which, they are for re¬ 
sorting to restrictive measures, which would bring back the earlier tunes 
of the Company, and certainly dam up some of the present channels of 
commerce, which flowing with the current they do, might probably soon 
rise over the mounds opposed to them, or otherwise diffuse their waters 
very inconveniently. 

The original strict monopoly was calculated for the then relative situa¬ 
tion of this country, (I, may say of Europe) arid India. We had little or 
no Indian territory ; few Europeans in our settlements. The commerce 
of other European nations to the East was carried on by companies ; the 
most, common article of exchange was bullion. The acquisition of great 
territorial dominion there by an European nation, would have made a 
material change in this state of things. Such an acquisition has fallen to 
Great Britain. The government of Indian provinces and kingdoms, has 
exceedingly enlarged the number of Euvbpean residents in them, and has 
given to these residents a footing so solid, as to enable them to bring the 
energies of their character, and the superiority of their knowledge into 
activity. The influence of the governing people, and the revenues of those 
countries flowing Into British channels, public or private, have com¬ 
manded the exportable productions of them, and by the fall of the French 
and Dutch India Companies, together with other causes, a very great 
share of all the commerce carried on between India and Europe, exclusiv e 
of that which the English Company enjoys, is in the hands of British 
subjects. The taste for Indian commodities is increased in Europe, the 
imports of them there are greater. With the acquisition which British 
subjects have already made with their resources, and their growing spirit 
of enterprise, they feel more impatiently the restraints which remain, and 
the desire of breaking through them. In fact, under the protection of 
the Company’s government, they participate very largely with the Com¬ 
pany in commercial advantages, arid are becoming gradually possessed of 
a spirit whose tendency is to undermine and abrogate the commercial 
privileges of that body altogether. Nor are there wanting arguments of 
real solidity, which they apply in an unqualified way in favour of their 
own aims. For true it is, “ that our Indian possessions ought to be che- 
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, and then Industry and trade encouraged and promoted But irmL* 
has been said on this head, has I conceive been rashly and crudely 
taken up, and repeated and urged by persons having an immediate and 
direct interest in the most unlimited application of such principles, 
without regard to distant consequences. Those who have any share uf 
administrative power are required to look further than mere merchants, 
or commercial arguments do. Dr. Adam Smith eminent as he was in 
political science, certainly went upon very erroneous and defective infor¬ 
mations in his reasonings respecting the management of our Eastern pos¬ 
sessions. Few persons living in them, or connected with the Company, 
have ventured expressly to contend with him, that the trade to India 
sould be laid entirely open ; but if this doctrine was not directly intended, 
it was virtually contained in various opinions advanced concerning free¬ 
dom of trade, the prosperity of our provinces, and other relative topics ; 
and even where general principles involving this conclusion arc not 
employed, but only partial and particular concessions required. I own 
that whilst I may feel the necessity and even propriety of yielding to the 
course of things, I am not without fear of the ultimate issue even of this 
more gradual progress. For ^it is that commercial principles, ex¬ 
tremely important in their place, are superseded in my mind by a more 
powerful consideration, already explained in the second position or 
axiom above stated, the danger of an unrestrained, unlimited intercourse 
between India and Great Britain, and in consequence between India and 
the other nations of Europe also. Free trade could not be permitted 
without being followed by a general intercourse, nor that as I conceive 
without finally hazarding our political power in the east. Now if there 
be any reality in the danger thus apprehended ; the time to guard against 
it, is whilst it is still at a distance. To me it seems most clear, that 
neither this country nor India is yet prepared for such an unrestricted in- 
tercourse as I have mentioned ; and that all circumstances considered, the 
safest way for both is to maintain their connection by means of such a 
natural organ as the India Company. Doubtless that organ caunot be 
confined to its original dimensions. I have always been one of those who 
were for enlarging it; and I believe it is still necessary to render it more 
comprehensive, though in doing this, circumspection should be used. 
Those who in the spirit of their arguments against illicit trade, &c. stickle 
for the original system of strict monopoly, and those who are for giving 
unlimited scope to the exertions of individuals, seem equally to over¬ 
look circumstances necessary to be regarded in order to a sound determi¬ 
nation. To cramp the industry Of our provinces in articles of European 
demand, within what the Company can in any shape take off, is an absurd 
and intolerable idea; to say that every adventurer disposed to speculate 
in the trade between Europe and India should have free leave, seems on 
the other hand a proposition quite inadmissible. This proposition, per¬ 
haps, it might be answered, is not now in question ; nobody engaged in 
the management of the Company’s affairs Is so wild as to entertain it. 
but I mean to imply that the general indefinite strain of the arguments 
and language held about freedom of trade, will involve it ; and I 
would add as more immediately applicable to the present purpose, that 
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idly to give permission to all individuals to send home ships and gootr 
their own, though through the medium of the Company, appears to 
me to be going a great way towards the adoption of that proposition- I 
am a friend to this measure, properly adjusted, in every view except as it 
may tend to affect the stability of our dominion. In this respect I confess 
I am not without my fears. I would not merely from feeling them reject 
the measure, but I would have it cautiously and deliberately considered. 
Directly and consequentially it is a very large admission ; and those who 
ask for it, as they usually argue upon those general grounds of com¬ 
mercial policy already mentioned, without limiting or defining the ultimate 
extent of their application, so probably in the arguments employed in the 
present case, several distinctions which ought to come into view have been 
overlooked. As 1st. The principle upon which all enlargements in the 
export trade of British India are required is, that the surplus of the in¬ 
dustry of the country, all that it produces beyond its own wants and the 
tribute paid to the governing power (which is in effect paid in produce) 
may have a free vent. The surplus’here intended is doubtless the surplus 
arising from the employment of its own resources; but tlie proposed 
measure would clearly open the way for the introduction of European 
capitals, I mean capitals remitted from London, &c. into India, whereby 
the productions of that country would be forced beyond the powers of its 
own native stock. This consequence, of great importance, would be un¬ 
avoidable, yet it k not even contended for in the original principle. 
2ndly. A trade which is greatly supported by the remittance of the for¬ 
tunes of individuals, is different from that which flows from a source 
wholly commercial. And this trade is in effect engrossed by a very 
limited number of agents, who making themselves the medium both of 
private remittances and of private and foreign exports of goods, become 
bold speculators, and expose what ought to be a steady current to extra¬ 
ordinary rises and falls, to the distress perhaps of general credit, and 
even of government itself in its ways and means. 3rdly. To increase the 
commerce of British subjects from the east to Europe, is not, always cer¬ 
tainly to increase the profit of the British nation : the effect may be in 
some cases rather to supply the nations of Europe cheaper with Indian 
commodities than they had them before, and to buy them dearer. We 
well know that an unlimited competition abroad would of course enhance 
the cost of commodities .and occasion a debasement of their qualities. 
Industry and improvement in manufactures would not among the Indian 
people keep pace with the eager spirit of demand which a new privilege 
would for a time raise among European individuals, and it is still true 
notwithstanding what Mr, Colebrookc has said on the other side, (as I 
think I could prove if I had leisure), that the institution of castes is an 
obstruction to the diffusion and extension of the manufacturing arts, 
though not equally to the increase of the productions of the soil, as sugar, 
indigo, &c. most of the manufacturing castes being also (or having the 
privilege of being) cultivators of the soil. England has had experience of 
the effect of throwing open the Indian trade to all her subjects. Crom¬ 
well, no friend to the Company, tried this course, but in four or live years, 
seeing that trade almost extinct in this kingdom, whilst it flourished in 
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ley conn tries, he was glad to restore the Company. In like maim 
and new Companies having nearly ruined each other by their com¬ 
petitions in the Indian markets, were fain at length to unite. The same 
causes, notwithstanding other changes, would still produce the same 
effects. It is now made a question whether the Company derives any 
profit from its Indian commerce. I take for granted they still purchase as 
they used to do in Bengal (at least since Lord Cornwallis’s time) their 
goods at a cheaper rate" than individuals paid, and if indeed the trade 
yields them no gain, it may be doubted whether private merchants could, 
even in ships of their own, at a moderate price of freight, bring home the 
like species of goods to this country to better account. This whole obser¬ 
vation, however, applies more particularly to old staple imports from 
India, such A% piece goods. Of these I believe it to be true that the profit 
is now at least as small as it ought to be ; that rivalled as they are by 
British fabrics, it would not be very difficult to pour into Europe more of 
them than the demand of Europe requires, and that an unlimited power 
of importation to individuals would probr.bly end only in giving to them a 
share of that trade which the Company at present possesss in such articles, 
that is, provided individuals found they could carry it on, and if they could 
not, to what purpose should the present order of things have been dis¬ 
turbed? If even such an importation permitted to individuals in ships of 
their own were sufficient to pay the shipping employed in it, and afford a 
profit on that branch, though not on the sales of the cargoes, this does not 
appear an adequate motive for granting generally the privilege dlsticli a 
trade. 4thly. Indeed if exports from Britain to India could be increased 
in any considerable degree by this or any other modification of the privi¬ 
lege of trading to and from that country, the question would be materially 
altered ; but mutual wants, the great stimulus among the trading nations 
of Europe, is not the main support of the Indian trade. Our exports 
thither have of late been chiefly increased in marine storevS, which fall in a 
certain degree within the observation above made concerning Indian 
shipping employed in an intercourse with Europe. To increase the use 
of European commodities among the natives of India a change in their 
habits and tastes seems necessary. 5thly. With respect, however, to new 
articles, the produce of India (new I mean as articles of importation to 
Europe) such as sugar, indigo, cochineal, there can be no other doubt I 
conceive (whatever West Indies may allege,) of the good policy of en¬ 
couraging the growth of them there, and the exportation of them to this 
country even in Indian ships, through the medium of the Company, than 
that which may be raised by the danger before described of so general an 
intercourse as should unhinge our system of government in the east. But 
these articles being not numerous nor so likely to unite European specu¬ 
lation, nor requiring so great a capital as the finer productions, it seems 
probable, though they would indeed comparatively require more ships, 
that they might for a considerable time be adventured in, especially as the 
produce of sugar may be regarded as yet in its infancy, without the ap¬ 
proach of the apprehended danger. 

On the whole I ain arguing in the present case at the instance of pru¬ 
dential considerations, against What would otherwise be the decided incli- 
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^ Am of my own mind; anil I conclude by saying, that I am for pe 
milting the native industry of our provinces to .shoot, freely, but rather for 
directing it to such new articles as are above mentioned ; and I would 
conduct the surplus of that industry, after the country trade L supplied, 
into our own ports ; yet 1 should not be for considering every adventurous, 
movement of the agents of Calcutta or Bombay as the accurate index of 
the real commercial state of the country, nor if it became a question either 
in India or in England, as probably it may, to establish a general regula ¬ 
tion of the nature now under consideration, would I wish such a regulation., 
which assuredly would have great, effects, to be passed without previously 
and maturely weighing all the bearings and supposable contingencies of it, 
and without due discrimination as well as caution. With respect to the 
particular measure which has led to these observations, one great objec¬ 
tion made to it in the India House is the permission it gives to Indian 
built ships to navigate to this country. To the principle of that objection 
I am no friend j it does not appear to me to be sound or just; it will one 
day be the theme of great debate here, but I trust the majority will refuse 
it their approbation. I remain, &c. 

C. Grant. 



No. V. 

Charles Grant , Esq., to the Marquess fEdlesley. 

My Lord, Worthing in Sussex, Sept. 14, 1801- 

I venture to presume on your Lordship’s indulgence of a short intru¬ 
sion on a subject respecting which I have already troubled you. The 
hope which I have long cherished of finding leisure in the year of my 
vacation from the direction for revising the tract which I had the honour 
to submit to your Lordship, in favour of introducing Christianity among 
the Indian subjects of Great Britain, is frustrated by a tedious course of 
ill health, under which I still labour. I have considered myself from my 
former situation in India, and subsequent one in England, as bound par¬ 
ticularly to attend to this object. It is an abiding weight upon my spirits 
that I have not already performed what I conceived to be my duty re¬ 
specting it, whether my endeavours should have had any success or not; 
and I still wish to provide for making an attempt to remove the preju¬ 
dices which oppose the principle of communicating the light of true 
religion in the East. 

But incapable myself of acting at present, and uncertain as to the fu¬ 
ture, I am induced to call in the aid of one or two friends in Bengal, 
whose sentiments I know to be congenial with my own on this matter, 
and upon whose secrecy I can rely, I mean Mr. Udny and the Rev. Mr. 
Brown. The former, in the elevated station in which he is now placed 
may, with his preceding knowledge of the country, seek and obtain much 
pertinent information, which at a distance I could not command, and the 
latter has I believe already made collections, which if he could resolve to 
bring them into notice, might prove not a little serviceable. I think these 
gentlemen not only capable of assisting, but very fit and likely to take 
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'py design, if l should not be able to prosecute it myself. I therefore 
Shv write to interest them in it, and with this view have to request that 
yout Lordship will be pleased to put into Mr. Udny’s hands the poor 
performance which my solicitude for the object of it urged me to take 
the liberty of exposing to you, perhaps rather hastily; but I then thought 
the public discussion of the question considered in it was near, and had 
no idea of cumbering your Lordship with so bulky a piece of confidence 
so long. No accounts from the East have afforded me so much pleasure 
as those of the countenance your Lordship has given to .Religion.* If you 
had seen fit to recommend the diffusion of it among the Heathen, no one 
could have done this with so much effect: and though now diversities of 
opinion on some other Indian subjects, and consequent divisions unhappily 
prevail, yet in the true glory of espousing such an object, all the best 
judgments of the present and future times I am convinced would lie agreed. 

As to those other subjects of controversy, since they have been inci¬ 
dentally alluded to, though my weakness would not allow me to go into 
them here, if I had reason to think the way otherwise open, I cannot 
avoid adding that they have been to me the cause of unspeakable concern, 
not only for the troubles and discord they have already produced, but for 
the more serious consequences likely to result from them. A general 
view which I some years ago took of the tendencies of measures proposed 
for the enlargement of private trade, led me to regard them with consi¬ 
derable apprehension ; and a more particular examination afterwards of 
their nature gave to my mind a conviction of their danger, in which I 
have been painfully confirmed by the conduct of a party here deeply in¬ 
terested in them. I tried what means I could for private accommodation, 
and having failed in this, I had only the alternative of openly resisting 
that party, though at the expense of differing also on some public points 
with the late President of the Board of Control, to which has been since 
added the mortification of finding myself in opposition to your Lordship’s 
sentiments on the same topics. Mv opinions, on these subjects may he 
regarded by some whose judgment I respect as visionary. To the test of 
time I must leave the decision of that point; but I trust a candour like 
your Lordship’s will not readily suppose that 1 could adopt a course con¬ 
trary to my habits, inclinations, and private interests, without a strong 
impelling sense of duty. I have the honour to be, 

with the greatest respect, 
your Lordship’s most obedient humble servant, 

Charles Grant. 


* The Marquess Wellesley in bis speech on the renewal of the E. I. charter on 
the 9th of April, 1813, stated at considerable length the efforts he had made lor 
the dissemination of Christianity in India during his Lordship’s government, with 
respect to putting the ecclesiastical establishments on a proper footing, with a 
Bishop at its head, and the encouragement given to prudent missionaries; he 
concluded by saying that “ he had thought it his duty to have the Scriptures 
translated into .the languages of the East, and to give the learned natives employed 
in the translation the advantages of access to the sacred fountains of Divine truth : 
he thought that a Christian Governor could not have done less, and knew that a 
British Governor ought not to do more/'—Parliamentary Debates , Vol. 25, p. f>99. 
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W« Twining, Esq. (one of the Court of Directors of the HonourMe, 
East. Mia Company) Jo the Marquess JVellesley : 


My Lord, London, July 17., 1802, 

I hope your Lordship will not he ofFended, if I indulge the great desire 
which I feel ,to return my best thanks for the on any and important in¬ 
stances of kindness shewn by your Lordship to my son. Ampngst those 
instances, that which has made the deepest impression upon me, and for 
whieli I am and ever shall he particularly grateful, is your Lordship’s 
goodness ii) bestowing upon my son an appointment in that part of India 
which is suited to his constitution. Of his desire to make himself useful 
1 was well assured ; and I know his principles so well, that I could safely 
answer for his integrity. 1 had, then, some reason to hope that he would 
not he totally unsuccessful hi that situation of life in which he was placed. 
But Bis.ln.-uWu if an appointment had been bestowed upon him in the 
climate of Calcutta would, in all probability^ have prevented his remain¬ 
ing in India: and it is to your Lordship’s kind consideration of this cir¬ 
cumstance, that I am indebted for the revival of a hope* which was at one 
time—from the unfavourable accounts which I received of his health— 
nearly destroyed. I may venture to assure your Lordship that my son 
entertains a proper sense of the favours which have been bestowed upon 
him j and that by an honest and zealous discharge of his duty, he will 
make the best—the only—return in his power. 

As I have taken the liberty of addressing your Lordship, I hope I shall 
be pardoned if I mention a subject which has frequently occupied my 
thoughts, and whieli has, in one respect, given me much concern. I 
allude to the subject of the private trade wit h India, and to my having, in 
some degree, differed from your Lon]ship upon that subject. 

Soon after the renewal of the Company’s charter, I was led, by acci¬ 
dental circumstances, to bestow a good deal of attention upon the private 
trade with India; and, since that time, I have had frequent opportunities 
of noticing the conduct of the private traders, both in the India House 
and out of it. The result of the consideration which I have bestowed 
upon this subject is, a firm belief that the indulgeneies for which the 
private traders have contended, would prove highly injurious to the in¬ 
terests of the East India Company: and I have no doubt but your Lord- 
ship will readily allow that, whilst I entertained such an opinion, I could 
not with propriety do otherwise than oppose the granting of such indul- 
gencies. i trust however that, though 1 have been unfortunate enough 
to differ in opinion upon this point from your Lordship, I have expressed 
that difference in a way which has not given offence. I have only con¬ 
tended for those interests of the East India Company which are, I am 
sure, full as dear to your Lordship as they can be to me : ajid I could not 
but oppose that plan of the private traders, which appeared to me to en¬ 
danger the Company’s commerce; and consequently those territories, for 
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preservation or acquisition of which we are so much indebted to your 
lordship. 

T am, my Lord, with the highest respect, 
your Lordship's most obliged and obedient humble servant, 

R. Twining, 

No. VIL 

STATEMENT OF IMPORTS FROM LONDON AND FOREIGN 
EUROPE AND AMERICA IN THE FOLLOWING SEASON, viz. 


Imports. 

London. 

Foreign 

Europe 

and 

America. 

London. 

Foreign Europe 
and 

America. 


Total. 

Total. 

Merch¬ 

andize. 

Treasure. 

Merchan¬ 

dize. 

Treasure. 

1797-1798 

15,34,219 

19,86,142 

11,88,043 

3,46,17 6 

6,32,442 

14,53,700 

1798-1799 

17,43,314 

23,78,749 

10,13,105 

7,30,209 

8,64,611 

15,24,138 

1799-1800 

47,37,462 

88,49,942 

31,82,600 

15,54,862 

12,01,832 

76,48,110 

1800-1801 

44,72,502 

69,67,683 

40,98,360 

3,74,142 

16,10,772 

53,56,911 

1801-1802 

3.9,75,669 

56,77,162 

36,51,650 

3,24,019 

9,85,972 

46,91,180 


PRIVATE TONNAGE SHIPPED TO LONDON FROM CALCUTTA. 



! 

total. 

Regular 

Indiamen. 

Europe 
Extra Ships. 

Bengal 

Chartered 

Ships. 


Ships. 

Tonnage. 

Ships. 

Tonnage, 

Cu 

3 

c to 

Tonnage. 

Ships. 

Tonnage. 

1796-1797 

28 

3,794 

9 

43 

19 

3,781 



1797-1798 

36 

3,432 

18 

1,107 

18 

2,325 



1798-1799 

18 

5,975 

9 

137 

3 

340 

6 

5,498 

1799-1800 

35 

7,749 

16 

291 

11 

1,488 

8 

5,970 

1800-1801 

25 

8,067 

7 

148 

8 

550 

10 

7,369 

1801-1802 

59 

27,680 

10 

353 

26 

12,490 

23 

14,S37 
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STATEMENT of the Sales of the Agency Opium from the Year 1797-S to 1803-4, 



BEHAR. 

BENARES. 

TOTAL. 

YEARS. 

Chests 

Sold. 

Produce 

in 

S. Rupees. 

Average per 
Chest. 

Sicca Rupees. 

Chests 

Sold. 

Produce 

in 

S. Rupees. 

Average per 
Chest. 

Sicca Rupees. 

: 

Sold. 

Produce 
, in 

S. Rupees. 

Average per 
Chest, 

Sicca Rupees. 

1797-8. 

1st Sale 20 & 21 Dec. 1798 
2d Sale 18 Feb. 1799 

1,700 

1,750 

6,26,595 

7,97,540 

368 9 0 
455 11 9 

300 

422 

1 , 07,475 

1,99,559 

358 4 0 
472 14 2 

2,000 1 
2,172 

7 , 34,070 

9,97,099 

367 0 8 
459 1 1 

Total . 

3,450 

14,24,135 

412 12 8 

722 

3,07,034 

425 4 0 

4,172 

17,31,169 

414 15 2 

1798-9. 

1st Sale, 16 Dec. 1799 

2d Sale, 17 Feb. 1800 

1,650 

1,675 

12,96,570 

12,98,845 

785 12 9 
775 6 10 

360 

379 

2,66,895 

2,80,292 

762 8 11 
739 8 10 

2,000 

2,054 

15,63,465 

15,79,137 

781 11 3 
768 13 0 

Total . 

3,325 

25,95,415 

730 9 2 

729 

5,47,187 

750 9 7 

4,054 

31,42,602 

7/o 3 0 

1799-1800. 

1st Sale, 15 & 16 Dec. 1800. 
2d Sale, 19 & 20 Feb. 1801. 

1,850 

1,815 

13,23,330 

12,48,680 

715 5 0 
687 15 7 

430 

475 

2,82,455 

2,88,575 

656 13 11 
607 8 5 

2,280 

2,290 

16,05,785 

15,37,255 

704 4 s 
671 4 7 

Total . 

3,665 

25,72,010 

701 12 5 

905 

5,71,030 

630 15 6 

4,570 


687 12 0 
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Total 


1802-1803. 

1st Sale, 15 Dec. 1803 

2d Sale, 17 Feb. 1804 


2,570 


1,112 

1,112 


35,71,350 


14,92,070 

16,46,146 


1,389 10 i 


1,341 12 7 
1,480 5 6 


Total 


1803-1804. 

1st Sale, 14 Dec. 1804 


2,224 


31,38,216 


1,190 20,08,220 


1,411 i 1 


1,687 9 3 


400 

399 

2,32,650 

3,34,398 

731 10 0 
838 I 5 

1,975 

1,972 

14,65,955 

16,54,761 

742 4 0 
839 2 0 

799 

6,27,048 

784 12 7 

3,947 

31,20,716 

790 10 6 

360 

362 

4,97,125 

4,87,253 

1,380 14 5 
1,346 0 0 

1,645 

1,647 

22,65,525 

22,90,203 

1,377 3 6 
1,390 8 5 

722 

9,84,378 

1,363 6 5 

3,232 

45,55,728 

1,383 14.0 

308 

308 

3,69,900 

4,36,479 

1,200 15 7 
1,417 2 2 

1,420 

1,420 

18,61,970 

20,82,625 

1,311 3 11 
1,466 10 2 

616 

8,06,379 

1,309 0 10 

2,840 

39,44,595 

1,388 15 0 

390 

6,86,990 

1,761 8 2 

] ,580 

26,95,210 

1,705 13 3 
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Years. 

Coast of 
Sumatra. 

Coast of 
Malabar. 

j 

Coast of 
Coromandel. 

Penang and 
Eastward. 

Pegue. 

China. 

Maidive 

Islands. 

Cape of 
Good Hope. 

New 

South 

Wales. 

1796-1797 

2,14,571 

5,40,978 

8,96,445 

9.S7.227 ' 

86,033 

5.52,132 

32,806 

15,968 

84,052 

1797-1798 

95,721 

7,60,699 

13,57,124 

7,37,074 

55,189 

6,43,097 

8,869 

40,231 

48,821 

1798-1799 

1,44,587 

13,62,017 ! 

20,13.524 

10,06,989 

1,32,924 

7,45,292 

.... 

23,936 

47,909 

1799-1800 

3,92,651 

26,29,856 

27,41.940 

22,06,227 

2,02,664 

! 14,70,525 

45,186 

28,573 

98,029 

1800-1801 

3,48,036 

14,08,175 ; 

24,80.351 

25,70,640 

3,93,782 

24,30,008 

53,677 

10,500 

20,011 

1801-1802 

4.54,583 

22,93,671 j 
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21,23,205 ' 
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14,65,233 
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[SUPPLEMENT— RED SEA EXPEDITION.] 

No. I. 

The Marquess Wellesley to Sir Home Popham } K. M. 

(Political and Secret.) 

Sir, Patna, October 16 , 1801 . 

L Having under my consideration the letter of the Secret 
Committee, addressed to you on the 10th of November, 1800, 
together with the various verbal and written communications 
which have passed between you and this government on the 
important subject of the condition of the British interests in 
the ports of the Red Sea, I now have the honour, in confor¬ 
mity to the orders of the honourable Committee, ta state my 
sentiments to you for the purpose of enabling you to carry 
their instructions into effect on your return to the Red Sea. 

2 . The instructions of the honourable Committee indicate 
with sufficient precision the objects which it is the desire of 
the East India Company to attain by the proposed negotia¬ 
tion, but no suggestion has yet been furnished from the 
government at home, either with regard to the mode of con¬ 
ducting the embassy or to the nature of concessions to be 
offered on the part of the British Government, as an equi¬ 
valent to the advantages and privileges which it is intended 
to acquire from the Arab chiefs. 

3. My observations in this despatch will be directed to the 
purpose of supplying you with such suggestions on these 
points, as our limited knowledge of the political state of 
Arabia, and of the commercial interests of those countries 
enable me to state for your consideration. 

4. I am not disposed to favour any objection to the estab¬ 
lishment of political and commercial engagements with the 
Arab states on the coasts of the Red Sea, founded on the 
real or supposed connection of those states with the Ottoman 
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Porte. From the general tenor of my information, I am in 
ciinetl to believe that those powers, particularly the Shereef 
of Mecca, and the Imaum of Senna, are nearly if not alto¬ 
gether independent of the Porte. Admitting, however, a 
contrary supposition, the proposed engagements with the 
British Government will have no tendency to affect any ex¬ 
isting connection between the Arab states and the Porte, no 
valid objection therefore can arise against the policy of your 
mission from any relation which the states of Arabia may be 
found to bear towards the Porte, although it will undoubtedly 
bo necessary to conduct the negotiation with every degree of 
attention to the jealousies and prejudices of that power. 
The correspondence of Captain Wilson with the government 
of Bombay on the subject of his mission in 1798-9 will pro¬ 
bably supply more authentic information with respect to the 
actual power, resources, connection, and disposition of the 
Arab chieftains than can he derived from the accounts of 
historians, or droni any other documents within our reach. 
I have directed the Vice-President in Council to furnish you 
with copies of that correspondence. 

5 . The Imaum of Senna being the most powerful of the 
Arab chieftains, you will direct your attention in the first in¬ 
stance to the conclusion of the projected engagements with 
that Prince. Those engagements will either include the re¬ 
maining chieftains or will facilitate similar arrangements with 
them. 

6. Previously to the mission of Captain Wilson from Bom¬ 
bay, no intercourse of a political nature extending beyond 
the interchange of complimentary letters, had subsisted be¬ 
tween the British Government in India and the Arabian 
States. The extent of the trade between Arabia and the 
ports of India has for many years been inconsiderable. The 
British Government in India being thus entirely unconnected 
with the states of Arabia, has possessed no opportunity of 
acquiring an intimate knowledge of the political relations, or 
of the commercial interests of those states: I am not there¬ 
fore prepared to enter into a detail of the particular conces¬ 
sions either of a political or of a commercial nature which 
any of the states of Arabia would be disposed to receive or 
which I should be inclined to afford in return for the im¬ 
portant advantages which it is our object to attain. 
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,,, The information which you will acquire after your re¬ 

turn to the Reel Sea, will enable you to ascertain to what 
maimer a political connection with the British Government in 
India may be rendered conducive to tine interests of any or 
of all the Arabian states, and what engagements of a com¬ 
mercial nature would be calculated to ensure any essential 
advantages to the commercial interests of those countries. 
At present I must content myself with soliciting your atten¬ 
tion to the general considerations which appear to me to 
affect this part of the question. 

8. The promise of our protection against any attempt on 
the part of France to violate the independence of the Arab 
states might be deemed an advantage, for which those states 
would be disposed to pay a valuable consideration. But if 
the British arms should be completely successful in effecting 
the expulsion of the French from Egypt, any apprehension 
which the Arab chiefs may hitherto have entertained of the 
future attempts of France may have ceased. It may there¬ 
fore be advisable that you should endeavour to remove any 
such sentiments of false security, and to excite in the Arab 
chiefs a solicitude to obtain the protection of the British 
power against France, Such an offer on our part may lead 
to correspondent concessions on the part of the Arabs. It 
may be suggested, that although the favourite project q£ 
France to effect a permanent establishment in Egypt, and to 
extend her dominion over the countries adjacent to the Ara¬ 
bian Gulf, has been happily frustrated by the power and 
skill of the British army, the French will not therefore be 
induced to abandon this primary object of their ambition. 
Frustrated in their attempts to maintain themselves in Egypt 
they may hereafter resume the enterprise which they have 
frequently formed of making a descent on the coasts of the 
Red Sea; in this event, that part of the coast which is under 
the dominion of the Imaum of Senna will probably become 
the first point of attack. It is therefore the interest of the 
Imaum to provide, in the most effectual manner for the pos¬ 
sibility of this event, by cultivating a connection with the 
British power, and by securing the co-operation of the 
British arms. 

9. While the British power shall hold Egypt, although no 
immediate danger may be apprehended by the Arab chiefs 
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from any designs of France, it must be an object of tlit 
policy of those chiefs to cultivate the favour of a power which 
has possessed itself of Egypt under every circumstance cal¬ 
culated to inspire confidence in its good faith and respect for 
its vigour, energy, and military skill. 

10. Even after the British army shall have evacuated 
Egypt and shall have delivered it over to the Porte (if such 
an adjustment shall be the termination of the war in Egypt) 
it may be expected that the fame and character of the 
British Empire will be so elevated in that quarter of the 
globe as to render the chiefs of Arabia and all the neigh¬ 
bouring states desirous of improving their relations with our 
government, and of entering with us into political and com¬ 
mercial engagements, founded on liberal and just principles 
of mutual interest and security. 

11. Should the political situation of the Government of 
Senna or the condition of its internal affairs or that of any 
Arab state in the gulf be such as to expose the Imaum or 
chief to the hazard of external attack or of internal commo* 
tion, this state of circumstances will afford an additional 
ground for the conclusion of defensive engagements. What¬ 
ever exigency may induce the Imaum or chief to desire the 
protection of the British power, will facilitate the attainment 
of the primary objects of your mission. 

VZn In offering these suggestions, however, it is proper to 
state my deckled opinion that we should abstain from any 
mixture in such political intrigues as may be connected with 
any design of subverting the established government, of 
effecting revolutions in the state, or of endangering the life 
or power of any reigning chieftain. The symptoms of such 
a disposition on our part would tend to create jealousies, and 
suspicions of which the effect might be felt beyond the limits 
of any interest which we might hope to establish in Arabia, 
while all our views in that quarter would certainly be de¬ 
feated by the unjustifiable means employed to accomplish 
them. 

18. This observation applies peculiarly to Mecca, where 
the state of the present Shereef’s power renders it pxore 
especially necessary to use every degree of caution with re¬ 
gard to any interference in the internal affairs of the country. 

14. The co-operation of a British force or of any public 
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eei* of the British Government in- any revolution at Meee 
fould undoubtedly create the strongest sentiments of indig¬ 
nation and disgust in the mind of the Grand Seignor, and 
would irritate every Mussulman state in India* 

15. You will observe from the preceding remarks, that in 
my judgment the first general proposition from the offer of 
which we may expect to derive concessions of the nature de¬ 
sired by the Secret Committee from the chiefs of Arabia, is 
the engagement to afford the protection and countenance of 
the British power to the established governments of those 
countries. The nature and extent of the protection to be 
offered to those chiefs from the government of India must be 
left to your discretion, subjecting any engagement which you 
may conclude to the ratification of the Governor General in 
Council. 

16. In concluding any treaty of a subsidiary or defensive 
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nature, you will endeavour to limit 
case of an attack from France, arid in no case will you enter 
into engagements to protect any Arab state against the au¬ 
thority of the Ottoman Porte. 

17. The particular concessions of a commercial nature 
which it may be the wish of the Imaum of Senna or of any 
Arab chief to obtain, and which it may be consistent with 
the commercial interests of the Company to grant, cannot be 
precisely ascertained without a more.perfect knowledge than 
we at present possess of the nature and extent of the trade 
between Senna, the Arabian gulf generally, and the ports of 
India. I am disposed to grant considerable privileges and 
immunities in favour of Arabian ships and merchants fre¬ 
quenting the British ports in India; to abate or relinquish 
the duties upon imports from that country; and to engage 
to take a certain quantity of coffee, the staple commodity of 
Senna, annually; to allow the Arabian merchants to export 
from the ports of India to Arabia to a certain extent any of 
the articles, the produce of the Britisli empire in India, of 
which the export from India is now prohibited: to supply 
the..Inmurn or any other Arab power with broad cloth, iron, 
the produce or manufacture of Europe, and with military 


&c 
and 

builders, or to construct ships for them in our Docks, the 
Imaum or chief defraying the actual cost. 


naval stores; to supply the Arab powers with ship 
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18. You will be guided by your own judgment and dis 
cretion, and by the actual state of circumstances in applying 
these general suggestions which are applicable not only to 
Senna, but to all other Arab states on the coasts of the Red 
Sea. Whatever commercial engagements you may contract 
with the Imaum of Senna, or with any other of the Arab 
states, will be subject to the ratification of the Governor- 
General in Council. 

19. Whatever be the relation which the states of Arabia 
may bear towards the Porte, I deem it highly expedient that 
his Majesty’s Ambassador at the Court of Constantinople 
should be enabled eventually to communicate to the Grand 
Seignor the object, extent, and progress of your negotiations 
with the chiefs of Arabia; I shall therefore transmit a copy 
of this despatch to the Earl of Elgin by the present over¬ 
land despatch, and I request that you will avail yourself of 
every opportunity to communicate to his Lordship the pro¬ 
gress of your negotiation. 

20. With regard to the mode of conducting the negotia¬ 
tions entrusted b your charge, 1 am of opinion that you 
should be careful to impress the minds of the several chiefs 
of Arabia with due respect for the dignity of your situation 
as the representative of the British nation, a character, 
which in my judgment entitles you to claim the privilege of 
negotiating upon terms of equality with the Imaum of Senna, 
the Shereef of Mecca or any of the Arab chiefs. I am 
apprehensive that your proceeding in person to Senna, or 
to the residence of any chief in Arabia, situated in the in¬ 
terior of the country might tend to lessen the importance of 
your character in the opinion of the Arabs and might there¬ 
fore prove injurious to the success of the negotiation. My 
judgment on this question arises from the knowledge that 
the several chieftains of Arabia however independent with 
respect to power and authority, are considered to be officers 
of the Turkish empire, and to derive their rank and appoint¬ 
ments from the Grand Seignor. They are not therefore to 
be acknowledged as Sovereign Princes; any such acknow¬ 
ledgement on your part (according to the uniform disposition 
and character of every Eastern court) would infallibly weaken 
your influence, and encrease the insolence and arrogance of 
the power with which you are to negotiate. 
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Unless therefore the Iinaurn of Senna or his minister 
should proceed to Mocha, or unless a personal meeting with 
the Imaurn should appear to you to be expedient, in which 
ease you might require that the Imaum should leave his 
capital and should advance a considerable way for the pur 
pose of meeting you, I would recommend it to you to con¬ 
duct your negotiation through the channel of a secretary to 
your mission. 

22. The Eastern nations are so much influenced by ex¬ 
terior forms, that the greatest attention is requisite to points 
of ceremony and appearance. Any concessions in points 
of that nature on the part of an Ambassador to an Eastern 
court, tend to degrade his consequence and to impede the 
progress of his negotiation. It appears to me therefore to 
be extremely desirable that one of the Company’s civil 
servants whose talents, and general knowledge especially 
of the Arabic and Persian languages, may qualify him for 
the situation of secretary to your embassy, should accompany 
you in that capacity and I have accordingly written to the 
Vice President on that subject, to whom I have the honour 
to refer you for further details relative to the selection of 
your secretary. If you should deem the services of Mr, 
Robertson whom you have appointed to act as your seero 
tary to be necessary to the despatch of the affairs of your 
mission, he may be employed in the capacity of assistant to 
the secretary to your mission, the latter being a civil servant 
of the Company. I hereby confirm the temporary appoint¬ 
ment of Mr. Robertson in the office in which you have em¬ 
ployed him, referring you to the Vice President in Council 
for the scale on which his allowances are to be paid on account 
of the services which he has already performed, as well as for 
that by which his future salary is to be regulated, if you 
shall find it necessary to employ him in the capacity of assistant 
to your secretary. 

23, Considering the office of political agent under the 
government of Bombay, at present held by Lieut.-Colonel 
Murray, to be incompatible with the efficiency of your re¬ 
presentative character and powers in the same capacity, I 
have ordered the Go.vernor-in-Counei! of Bombay to abolish 
1 ieut.-Colonel Murray’s appointment and it is my intention 
that you should exercise the sole and exclusive power of 
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dnducting the political negotiations with the chiefs o 
Arabia under my authority, to which you will always directly 
refer; at the same time corresponding in the most unre¬ 
served manner with the Governor-in-Council of Bombay 
who will be directed to furnish you immediately with what¬ 
ever information he may possess respecting the objects of 
your mission and also to afford you every degree of assist¬ 
ance in prosecuting them to a successful issue. 

24. It is not to be expected that any extent of presents 
will suffice to purchase from the Arab chiefs the important 
advantages in view, The amount of your presents should 
therefore be limited to a value consistent with the dignity of 
the British Government, To exceed that limit would excite 
the degrading and probably injurious suspicion that it is the 
purpose of the British Government to conceal by the splen¬ 
dour of its presents, its inability to offer concessions of a 
political or commercial nature equivalent to those advantages 
which it is our object to obtain from the Arab chiefs. 

25. X am aware of the importance of attaching adequate 
appointments to the embassy, for the purpose of producing 
an impression favourable to the dignity of your representative 
character, I have therefore issued the necessary directions 
for appointing the following escort: 

Dismounted cavalry, 12 troopers from the body-guard; 
Escort of Native infantry, one company of Sepoys* 

It is not however practicable at this time to spare any Eu¬ 
ropeans for that part of the escort which is to be composed 
of cavalry. 

26. I herewith transmit letters of credence to the several 
Arab chieftains specified in the accompanying list, and I 
enclose a copy of the English draft of those letters for your 
information. 

27 . I have issued directions to the several Presidencies to 
answer your drafts for such sums of money as you may re¬ 
quire under regulations to be arranged with the Vice-Presi¬ 
dent in Council to whom 1 have honour to refer you on this 
branch of the subject. 

28. Although the Secret Committee have given me no 
orders respecting your allowances in the political character 
with which they have invested you; I conclude it to have 
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their intention that you should be considered as a 
regular envoy from the British Government in India, and 
that your expenees should be defrayed, and your services 
rewarded accordingly. 

29. Being hilly sensible of your uniform zeal, ability, and 
perseverance in prosecuting the objects of your mission, I 
consider you to be entitled to suitable allowances from the 
commencement of your operations in the Red Sea. Having 
therefore fixed the salary to be allowed to you at the sum of 
2,000 rupees per mensem, I have directed the Vice-Presi¬ 
dent in Council to pay to you the arrears which have accrued 
since the date of your arrival in the Red Sea. 

30. All expenses connected with your official duties are to 
be charged separately, under the head of durbar charges ; 
and your accounts of receipts and disbursements are to be 
made up monthly, and transmitted together with your Spore* 
tary’s receipts for salary to the Private Secretary of the 
Governor-General, Receipts and vouchers for the pay of 
your escort, are to be sent to the Adjutant-General. 

I have the honour to be, &c. 

Wellesley. 


[The difficulty of obtaining information from England relative to 
France may be judged of from the following 1 letter.] 

No. II. 

Lord Elgin to the Marquess Wellesley . 

(Private.) 

My dear Lord, Pera, Nov. 10, 1802. 

Colonel Harcourt will have prepared you for my silence 
on the sentiments of Government relative to the views and 
projects of France, to which my public letter of this date 
alludes, I have not had one line on politics since the peace. 
As to the Porte, I cannot persuade myself that she is prepared, 
or lias been consulted on any of the plans, which Buonaparte 
may have conceived ; but the belief of persons here, who may 
be supposed well informed, is, that Buonaparte has devoted 
this empire, or at least the European part of it, to destruction, 
meaning to make such arrangements for this territory, as may 
facilitate his further projects of ambition eastward. Every 
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measure which I can devise, shall be set on foot, to gain in 
formation and watch the motions of the French within my 
limits. But I labour under great disadvantage from having, 
no notice from home, or from Paris, to guide my researches. 

Believe me ever, my dear Lord, 
with sincere respect, 

yours most faithfully, 

Elgin, 


.Abstract Statement of Provisions shipped from Bengal, Bombay and Fort 
St, George, 23d April 1801.* 

PROVISIONS FOR 3500 EUROPEANS,. 

Salt Provisions* 

lbs. 1,445,470 at 1 lb. each per day. 

days 372 

Biscuit, 

l,0r>2,2!)4 at do. do. 

281 

Flour, 

552,022 at 10 lbs. for five men per week; 

487 

Raisins, 

81,178 at 4 lbs. for do. do. 

180 

Rum, 

galls, 74,559 at £ pt. each per day. 

294. 

Tea, 

lbs. 49,744 at 1 lb. for five men per week. 

440 

Sugar, 

208,000 at l lb. each per week, 

379 

Pease, 

323J72 at S lbs. for five men do. 

366 

Rice, 

208,000 at 1 lb. each per week. 

379 

Suet, 

34,560 at 4 lbs. for five men do. 

127 

Mustard Seed, 

41,600 at 1 lb. for do. do. 

379 

Salt, 

73,429 at 1 oz. each per day, 

PROVISIONS FOR 5000 NATIVES. 

200 

Salt, 

lbs. 64,167 at I oz. each per day. 

days 160 

Sugar, 

121,053 at 2 ozs. do. . # 

131 

Mustard Seed, 

18,162 at 1 oz. do. 

196 

Dholl, 

421,775 at 6 ozs. do. 

304 

Ghee, 

157>610 at 2 ozs. do. 

189 

Turmeric, 

10,184 at £ oz. do. 

44 

Garlic, 

11,902 at 4 oz. do. 

52 

Chillies, 

11,902 at i oz. do. 

52 

Root Gram, 

382,692 at 6 ozs. do. 

138 

Tamarinds, 

91,898 at 2 ozs. do. 

89 

Oil, 

20,123 at 1 oz. do. 

44 

Churah, 

377*536 at 16 ozs. do. 

52 

Sweetmeats, 

49,882 at 6 ozs do. 

20 

Parched Gram, 

34,176 at 4 ozs. do. 

18 

Rice, 

2,009,476 at 1* lb. do. 

236 


* For the Red Sea expedition. The document is given as an illustra¬ 
tion of the system by which supplies were carefully provided by the Go¬ 
vernor-General for the army.— [Ed. j 
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PROVISIONS, &C. 


Firewood, for 8,500 men for 

Wheat, lbs, 665,248,at lib. each per day, for 8,500 men. 
Vinegar,, galls. 18,300 at Jqt. to live men per week. 



clays 126 
314 
79 
250 


hospital stores,. 

Madeira, 45 pipes; Port Wine, 244 doz.; Lime Juice, 385 galls.; Vinegar, 
1,175 do.; Essence of Malt, 3 casks; Molasses, 9 maunds, 30 seers; Me¬ 
dicines and Instruments, 20 cases. 

GENERAL STORES. 

Wax Candles, maunds 183,26; Cheese, lbs. 5,636; Potatoes, lbs. 177,828; 
Tobacco, lbs. 141,217. f 

In the above statement a deduction of 10 per cent, has been allowed on 
each article, and it will be found that the Europeans are provided in the 
essential articles of provisions for nearly twelve months; and the Natives 
taking into consideration the ration by which the daily issues are regu¬ 
lated, for about seven months. 

To guard against the possibility of the troops suffering from a want of 
provisions, it is proposed to despatch in the course of next month the 
under-mentioned articles: 

Biscuit, for two months, 3,000 maunds; Raisins, for do. 400 do.; Hum, 
for 70 days, 15,000 galls.; Sugar, for 200 do. 1,500; Ghee, for 90 do. 700 
nvds.; Turmeric, 60 do. 187 do.; Garlic, 60 do. 187 do.; Chillies, 60 do. 
187 do.; Oil, 90 do, 360 do.; Boot Gram, 2,000 do.; Rice, 6,000 

J. Geiiarik 
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No. L 

The Right Honourable Henry Dmdas to the Marquess Wellesley on the 
Indian Military Establishments. 

My DEAR Lord,* Wimbledon, December 30th, 1800. 

A few days ago brought me your overland despatch in 
cypher, dated 18th July last, and I conceive it so material to 
put your Lordship in immediate possession of the impression 
it lias made upon me, it is my intention to suggest to the 
Chairman of the East India Company the propriety of des¬ 
patching this letter by an overland conveyance. 

In our various private correspondence I have had occasi¬ 
onally an opportunity of stating to your Lordship the deep 
importance I attach to the necessity of such a steady and 
regulated system of economy, as may enable us to reduce the 
great load of debt, by which our affairs in India are encum¬ 
bered, and unless we are able to accomplish that important 
object, all our ideas of boasted prosperity are mere delusion, 
and the bubble will burst the first moment we are again in¬ 
volved in any severe struggle for the protection or security 
of our Indian interests. For iny part I consider an overgrown 
and unwieldy load of Indian debt as our only mortal foe, our 
debt even at its present amount is of so formidable a nature 
as to blast every prospect of future prosperity, if it is per¬ 
mitted to remain at that amount. I must therefore fight, it 
down, and unless that most dangerous of all enemies is sub¬ 
dued, the fall of Seringapatam and the acquisition of Mysore 
will only be found ultimately to encrease our weakness by 


* This letter is given with a view of shewing the difficulties under 
which the Governor-General laboured, from almost the beginning of his 
administration. The Indian debt which caused such alarm to Mr. Dundas, 
did not amount to the revenue of the country for two years,—[Ei>.] 
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extended our establishments beyond our means of 
maintaining them. From the close of the former Mysoiewar 
down to the commencement of the present, I had the satis¬ 
faction, year after year, of detailing to the public, through 
the medium of my Indian exposition, the gradual diminution, 
of our debt, and the gradual amelioration of our Indian con¬ 
cerns at home and abroad. Neither was I in any degree 
alarmed by the rapid progress of debt, which the late war in 
India has produced; but my reason for not being alarmed, 
was, that if our debt in India was not permitted upon the 
whole to exceed about fourteen millions sterling, i saw clearly 
before me the means of a rapid reduction of it, the nioment 
that peace was restored in Europe, and there ceased to be 
any such exigency of affairs at home, as to render any further 
loans necessary on the part of the public. But every idea I 
entertain of seeing a rapid reduction, of our Indian debt is 
bottomed on the foundation of believing, that the restoration 
of peace in India would be productive of such a state of our 
finances there, as would enable us at least to have a large 
surplus for the discharge of the principal, and interest of our 
debts, after defraying every necessary establishment. If such 
is the state of our finance, we know by experience that the 
provision of investment, and the discharge of our Indian debt 
can be made mutually and beneficially subservient to each 
other, and I have greatly deceived myself if I have not formed 
a plan, by which, on the restoration of peace in Europe, that 
system of combining the reduction of debt and the provision 
of investment may be improved upon in a degree hitherto 
unpractised ; but I repeat again to your Lordship that this 
plan and every other for the solid and permanent prosperity 
of India must prove abortive if at that period we shall find 
the state of our finances in India, such as that our large 
revenues in that quarter are found inadequate even to the 
discharge of our establishments. 

I have contented myself with giving your Lordship this 
general sketch of my ideas without troubling you with de¬ 
tailed explanations ; because I am so confident, in my own 
opinions, and in the certainty of the propositions and conclu¬ 
sions l have stated, that neither your Lordship, nor any man 
equally conversant with you in the affairs of India, can 
entertain a doubt of the truth of any thing I have stated* I 
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have therefore only to refer your Lordship to the facts ah 
they exist, and the application of them is too obvious. I 
refer you to the statement prepared by Mr. Myers under 
your own authority, and transmitted by your Lordship for 
my information. I further refer you to the statement of the 
India budget as last prepared and transmitted to India for 
your perusal, and upon examining the statements therein 
contained, founded upon the data as I thought myself then 
warranted to assume them, you will perceive how much upon 
a level our revenues and establishments appear to be. and 
what a pittance only of surplus revenue is there held out in 
expectation; but even at that time, additions appear to have 
been made to the establishments of which I was then ig¬ 
norant, and which when brought forward into calculation and 
statement, will be found to absorb and exceed every existing 
revenue. 

With these feelings operating upon my mind, your Lord- 
ship will not be surprised, when I profess myself truly 
alarmed by the extent of establishment which your Lord- 
ship’s letter of the loth July recommends to my adoption* 
I lay entirely out of view all considerations of a collateral 
nature, and therefore do not enlarge upon the topic how far 
the population of the country amidst all the other calls upon 
it, could easily bear such a drain for the maintenance of its 
European establishment in India. I wish at the present 
moment to consider the subject merely upon the footing of 
finance, and in that view I should be without hope indeed, 
if I could be persuaded, that so great an establishment, es¬ 
pecially of a European description was necessary to be kept 
up for the security of our Asiatic possessions. I should be 
without hope because in the present state of our finances or 
under any near prospect of what they may arrive at, it would 
be impossible for us to pay such an establishment without 
having recourse to the finances of this country, and in so 
far making our Indian Empire a burthen upon the mother 
country. I am sure your Lordship would be as sorry as 1 
could be, to see such a new circumstance arise out of the 
events which have recently taken place in India; but it i$ 
altogether unnecessary to dwell upon such speculations, for I 
can venture to assert, that if such a contingency waf to occur 
the disappointment and chagrin of the country would soon 
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put an end to any value they have recently been accustomed 
to attach to our Indian empire. 

In considering this subject, I have made a comparison of 
the establishment at a former period, with that which would 
be the amount agreeable to the letter to which I am now 
replying. With this view I have referred back to the esta¬ 
blishment as settled in 1796. This was a period when the 
establishments underwent a revision, and when the power 01 
Tippoo Sultaun and the danger resulting from it, were fully 
before us, and yet including artillery, cavalry and infantry, 
European and native; the establishment does not seem to 
have exceeded eighty thousand men. Since that time, and 
particularly since the end of the late Mysore war, it has been 
increasing by rapid strides, and if put upon the scale recom¬ 
mended by your Lordship’s letter, it would, notwithstanding 
the fall of Seringapatam, and the Mysorean power, amount 
to no less than 142,600 men. The addition of expense is 
enormous in proportion, and the addition alone which your 
Lordship recommends of European force, would, as nearly 
as I can conjecture, upon a rough guess, amount to above 
.£500,000 sterling per annum. 

I am sure, when I bring those particulars so pointedly 
before you, you will consider both your own time and mine 
as usefully employed, when we enter upon a calm discussion 
how far there can be a utility, far less a necessity, for such 
an overgrown establishment. 

In the first place I greatly doubt if upon a re-examination 
of the particulars of your letter, your Lordship will find 
yourself accurate in the data on which you proceed. You 
rest your opinion of the European infantry establishment 
necessary for India on the following principle, viz. that what¬ 
ever be the number actually borne on the army returns, one 
fourth must be deducted for the number probably sick, or 
otherwise unfit for duty. On this principle your Lordship 
argues, that an effective force for Bengal of 6,000 rank and 
file will require eight regiments or 9,600 rank and file; and 
that an effective force for Coromandel, Bombay, Malabar 
Ceylon, &c. of 12,000, will require 20,000 rank and file, or 
seventeen regiments taken together ; that to furnish 18,000 
effective -fmen will require an establishment of twenty-five 
regiments of 1200 each, or 30,000 rank and file. 
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Even if the principle be allowed to be correct, the calcu¬ 
lation does not appear to be so; 9,600 men or eigh t regiments 
less by one fourth, will leave 7,200 instead of 6,000, or one 
fifth more than you reckon upon, and 20,44)0 men or seventeen 
regiments less by one fourth, will leave 15,800 instead of 
12,000, being above a quarter more than you reckon upon. 
Take both together; 80,000 men or twenty-five regiments 
as proposed by your Lordship, less by one fourth will leave 
22,500 men* or more than the force wanted by your Lord- 
ship’s statement by 4500 or one fourth. 

Admitting the principle to be just, viz. that whatever the 
establishment is, one fourth must be deducted for non effec¬ 
tives, and that the strength required in effective men is, as 
stated by your Lordship 18,000, the number of regiments 
necessary to furnish that force is twenty, or at 1200 rank and 
file each, 24,000 men, deduct one fourth, and we have 18,000 
the required, and five regiment# less than proposed by your 
Lorpsbip, will be sufficient for the purpose* 

But the deduction of one fourth of the number on the army 
returns for sick does not correspond with the actual state by 
the returns from Madras and Bombay in which alone the 
distinction is made ; however as the greatest number of Eu¬ 
ropean regiments are stationed at those presidencies and 
their dependencies, (viz. 16 out of 21) it may be sufficient in 
a general view to take the calculation from those returns. 

At the end of 1799 the number of King’s infantry rank and 
file at Madras was 5941, of which sick or invalids 858, little 
more than I-7 th ; the Company’s infantry rank and file were 
128 of which sick 109, about 1-12th—both together 7227, 
sick, &c. 962—rather more than I-8th. 

At R nnhay the King’s infantry rank and file were 3837, of 
which sick, &c. 448 not l-8th—the Company’s 754, of which 
sick 65, not 1-11th; both together 4591 of which sick, &e. 
518, or about I-9th, 

Take both establishments together, the total rank and file 
are 11,818, of which sick, &c. 1475 or l-8th. 

It appears from what is above stated, that an allowance of 
iMJfch for sick would be sufficient, and the force required to 
furnish 18,000 effective men, would therefore be about seven¬ 
teen regiments of 1200 rank and file each, makh% 20,400, 
deducting l-8th leaves 17,850 or 150 short of the complement. 
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as the returns from Bengal do not specify the sick and 
as they may be more in proportion there, than at the other 
Presidencies; in order to make an apparently ample allowance 
let the deduction be stated at l-6th. In this case, to furnish 
18,000 effectives will require 18 regiments of 1£()G each, or 
£1,600'— deduct l-6th or 8600, and we have the exact num¬ 
ber 18,000, 

In the above observations your Lordship will perceive 
that I have proceeded upon the' supposition, that your pro¬ 
position of having, at all times, a force of 18,000 men for 
field service was nesessary for the security of India. But 
you have not laid before me any detailed data by which to 
judge of this as a military proposition. If I judge from past 
experience and some general maxima which I have oft en heard 
stated on that subject, I should be disposed to doubt, if such 
an extent of European establishment was necessary. 

Your-Lordship’s opinion upon this subject seems to rest 
upon two general grounds of reasoning. In the first place 
you state that our establishments ought to increase in pro¬ 
portion to the extent of our territory, and secondly, that our 
.European establishment should increase in proportion as we 
increase our native. 

Upon the first of those propositions, I must beg leave to 
pause, and to substitute another criterion as move applicable 
to the subject. The criterion by which that question ought 
to be decided, is rather, by the relative power of our sup¬ 
posed enemies than by our own extent of territory. I am 
perfectly aware that the internal peace and the security of a 
newly acquired territory may require an addition of establish¬ 
ment to a certain extent; but if, at the same moment, we 
acquire that territory, we have narrowed our former fron¬ 
tiers, and subdued a restless hostile and enterprising neigh¬ 
bour, it does by no means follow, that our new territory 
is to receive an establishment in proportion to our old one. 
The application of this principle to our present state in 
India is so obvious, I need not consume your time, by an 
illustration of it. 

Your second proposition I admit to be true, in so far as to 
agree that there must be a certain proportion of European 
force, corresponding to the number of native troops main¬ 
tained upon the establishment. But still the question occurs, 
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that proportion ought to be. Some military men have 
stated a fifth of the whole to be sufficient. None with whom 
I have conversed have ever slated more than a fourth to be 
necessary* When your Lordship examines the extent of 
European establishment as detailed in the orders, which X 
hope the Court of Directors will send out without delay, and 
as more particularly to be stated in the sequel of this letter, 

I believe that your Lordship will find that the European 
force, consisting of artillery, infantry, and cavalry, amounts 
to about a fourth of the whole military establishment, which 
can, with any attention to economy, be maintained in our 
possessions in India. 

Upon the best consideration, therefore, I can give to the 
subject, I do not find myself at liberty, consistently with any 
attention to necessary economy, to authorize an establish¬ 
ment of twenty-five European regiments of infantry. l am 
satisfied that seventeen is adequate to every purpose, even 
with a view to our subsidiary treaties, unless in one event, 
viz. that of a permanent arrangement being made with the 
Portuguese for retaining the possession of Goa. In that 
event, two more would be necessary; but even in that ease 
it would be six short of what your Lordship proposes. I 
would propose six King’s regiments at Bengal for the service 
of our own provinces and the Vizier’s country. X would 
propose six King’s regiments at Madras for the purposes of 
our former territories, together with our new acquisitions 
upon the coasts of Canara and Malabar, and to enable us to 
perform our engagements with the governments of Hydrabad 
and Mysore. X would propose two King’s regiments for the 
protection of Bombay and its dependencies as now regu¬ 
lated. 

These upon the whole amount to fourteen regiments, which 
together with one Company’s European infantry regiment 
at each settlement, would make the whole seventeen regi¬ 
ments. 

I have deliberated much in my own mind how far it would 
not be expedient to urge the Directors at the present mo¬ 
ment to give up totally their European infantry, and to rest 
the whole of their European strength upon their artillery , 
which I agree with your Lordship ought to be put upon the 
most respectable footing. I hold a well regulated artillery 
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a highly disciplined cavalry to form our most solid and 
permanent pre-eminence for the preservation of our military 
superiority in India. You will observe that 1 have proposed 
to get rid of one regiment of Company’s European infantry, 
in order to mate good a part of the expense pecessarv for 
the artillery. If I had been to consult my own judgement 
only, I should have urged the Court of Directors to get rid 
of their whole European infantry with the view of a still 
further immediate addition to their artillery, and I feel my 
reasons for the measure to be so forcible, I think I should 
have been successful in persuading the Court of Directors to 
acquiesce in my j udgement; but as it has been stated to me 
from quarters too respectable to be resisted, that it is es¬ 
sential for preserving the strength and connection of their 
different establishments, that there should he a proportion of 
European infantry, from which their non-commissioned offi¬ 
cers must be drafted for their native troops, I do not feel 
myself at liberty to be pertinacious in my own opinion; but 
acquiesce in the propriety of keeping up and recruiting, at 
each of the settlements, one European regiment of infantry, 
under the immediate authority of the Company. 

I have another objection to the proposal of sending out 
such a multitude of regiments to India, for if ever any storm 
should arise in the north of Europe to threaten our Indian 
possessions, or if ever that menace should become more for¬ 
midable by a union between any great European power and 
the northern tribes of India, it is not likely such a confede¬ 
racy would be so sudden as not to enable us to take the 
necessary precautions. Against any combination that is not 
of a tremendous size, I hold the proposed establishment per¬ 
fectly adequate to our security; but if from any such causes 
as I have suggested, it should become a necessary policy to 
increase our European force, your Lordship will agree with 
me in thinking, that it is always a matter of great importance 
to study how far you can add to your military strength with¬ 
out increasing the number of officers, which not only from 
the expense of their establishment, but from the contingent 
charges attending them, add greatly in proportion to the 
expense of a military establishment. If, therefore, at any 
time it should be necessary to add to our European force, it 
should be done, not by additional regiments with additional 
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field officers, but by additional companies to the 17 I have 
already mentioned. Two companies to each regiment would 
at once add an European force of above 3000 men, and so 
in proportion. Even if four companies were in case of ur¬ 
gency to be added, they could on a short warning be got 
from the army at home, and would, when added to the four¬ 
teen Kings regiments established for India, make each re¬ 
giment consist of not more than two battalions of 800 men 
each. 

By adhering* to the system I have mentioned, the expense 
and inconvenience of sending new and raw regiments would 
be avoided, and the addition made to your European in¬ 
fantry, when required, would have the advantage of being 
engrafted on old disciplined well seasoned regiments. 

The same principle ought now to be applied to the other 
parts of the service in so far as there is just ground for the 
augmentation of any part of it. I entirely agree with your 
Lordship that the present artillery is inadequate to the great 
additional services now to be performed by that valuable 
corps; and I likewise agree with you in thinking, that the 
great extension of territory and the fulfilment of the subsi¬ 
diary treaties must render an addition to our cavalry strength 
absolutely necessary. But in both those cases, it does not 
appear to me that there is at present any occasion either for 
new battalions of artillery or for those additional regiments 
of European cavalry which your Lordship’s letter suggests. 
The Court of Directors, I make no doubt, will approve as a 
temporary expedient, under a pressing exigency, of the mea¬ 
sure you have resolved to adopt of completing your artillery 
establishments by drafts from their European infantry; but 
besides completing that corps up to its former establishment, 
it is necessary to make an addition to it, and for the present 
tins should be done by adding two companies to each bat¬ 
talion, and each company to have an additional Lieut.-Fire- 
worker, and ten additional matrosses. 

With regard to the cavalry, there are at present four Eu¬ 
ropean regiments, and in place of adding to the number of 
the regiments* the addition should be made to the strength 
of the existing regiments. This can be speedily and effec¬ 
tually done by adding two companies and twenty men to 
each regiment, whereby a very considerable addition of 
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irength would be obtained at a moderate expense of officers, 
namely, one field officer, and the officers necessary for the 
additional companies; whereas by additional regiments the 
expense is enhanced beyond all necessity by an addition of 
no less than five field officers, besides all the others of in¬ 
ferior rank. 

This reasoning equally applies to the native cavalry. By 
adding two troops to each regiment, you will in like manner, 
at a moderate expense, comparatively speaking, make an 
addition to your cavalry strength both at Bengal and Madras 
of not less than twelve troops at each. 

Upon the principles I have detailed, I have resolved to 
recommend to the Court of Directors a revision of their esta¬ 
blishments, making every economical reduction where circum¬ 
stances will admit of it, and at the same time, making such 
additions to some branches of their service as necessity dic¬ 
tates ; but even in those additions consulting economy in every 
instance and adopting that mode, which gives the additional 
strength at the least possible expense. « 

In the detail I have given, it will not escape your observa¬ 
tion, that I have taken no notice of Ceylon. It is because l 
have formed a decided opinion that the protection of that 
island cannot be left as a burthen upon the revenues of India. 
Indeed, at present those revenues cannot afford it. But in¬ 
dependent of that consideration, I am fully satisfied that the 
measure of connecting the administration of that Island with 
the governments of India was prematurely and inadvertently 
adopted. The possession of Ceylon, I conceive to be of the 
last importance to the permanent security of India; but the 
principles by which it is to be governed, and the establish¬ 
ments by which its affairs are to be administered, cannot he 
formed upon the model of ouv Indian establishments. The 
European part must be very limited in point of number, and 
their establishments such as they may be settled, must be 
upon a scale of expense and allowances, far inferior to the 
establishments upon the Continent of India. I wish not to 
dwell upon the mischief which lias already happened from 
blending the service of Ceylon wi.th that of Madras. There 
may certainly be some exceptions to the observation; but as 
a general proposition, I am fully satisfied upon a minute ex¬ 
amination of the subject for some months past, that as on the 
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one band it would be unwise and inexpedient to admit on) 
the refuse of the Indian servants to the charge of affairs at 
Ceylon, so on the other hand, it would be unreasonable to 
expect that the servants upon the Indian establishment of 
superior talents would be induced to come to Ceylon with the 
very limited prospects, which the service there would afford 
to them. 

For these and various other considerations, unnecessary 
for the present purpose to be detailed, I shall submit to his 
Majesty my opinion, that Ceylon be restored to the state of a 
royal government, and administered upon the same principles 
as the government of the Cape is now conducted. 

In the perusal of your Lordship’s letter I have not been 
inattentive to what you state as to the deficiencies in the pre¬ 
sent establishment of our European force, and the inade¬ 
quacy of the supply of recruits which latterly have teen sent 
to India, and your observation is true in point of fact, that 
since the late war in Mysore, no augmentation of our Euro¬ 
pean force lias taken place; but your Lordship will recollect 
that, on the first suspicion which arose in my mind of the 
probability of a war in India, I sent near 5000 of the flower 
of the British army to the assistance of our Indian establish ¬ 
ments, and that valuable force arrived in due time to perform 
most important service. And this very circumstance will fully 
account to your Lordship why there has been such a scanty 
supply of recruits from that period to the present. The de¬ 
fence of India was to the greatest degree pressing, and there¬ 
fore the force I have referred to, was sent there in preference 
of every other service. But your Lordship knows enough of 
the state of Europe at that time and ever since, and likewise 
of the state of Ireland and our extended distant possessions, 
not to be aware how sensibly every other pressing service was 
affected by that great reinforcement sent to India, and there¬ 
fore, when the immediate danger of India was at an end, and 
its safety ensured by the brilliant issue of the contest, it was 
natural and wise to appropriate all the recruits we could col¬ 
lect to supply the deficiencies in other quarters* I have only 
further to observe, that this inconvenience would not have 
been remedied if there had existed in India an establishment 
consisting of the number of regiments which your Lordship’s 
letter suggests. The number of recruits for the service of 
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Lodia could not have been larger than it was, and the only 
consequence would have been an immense additional expense 
without any additional strength. I have had a full commu¬ 
nication with the Commander-in-Ghief upon the subject, and 
I trust effectual means will be concerted for maintaining 
complete the European establishments to the amount 1 have 
mentioned in this letter, and which will be more accurately 
detailed in the official orders which will be sent without delay 
from the War Office and from the Court of Directors. 

It only remains for me to advert to the concluding part of 
your Lordship’s letter. I never before heard of the defec¬ 
tive state of the foundery at Fort William, which your Lord- 
ship describes as no longer able to supply the ordnance re¬ 
quired for the use of Bengal and the other Presidencies. 
Your Lordship may rest assured I shall, without delay,, call 
the attention of the Court of Directors to the subject, and 
an immediate and radical cure must be administered to so 
serious an evil. 

As your Lordship’s letter was confined to the subject of 
military establishments, my reply is of course confined to the 
same topics. But I am sure when your Lordship adverts to 
the foundation of a deep-rooted anxiety, which I entertain 
upon one branch of our expenditure, you will so far concur 
with me in that feeling as to extend the same principles to 
every other species of expenditure. I am well aware that 
valuable improvements may still be made upon many of our 
Indian Concerns, and I know that many of those improve¬ 
ments will likewise lead to expense. I am likewise aware 
that it is natural for men of ardent minds to wish the rapid 
execution of improvements which they reckon to be valuable 
* and important, but in the present state of our finances, I have 
no hesitation in being of opinion that we had better For some 
time remain stationary and postpone for a while even desira¬ 
ble improvements, if they are to lead to immediate expense. 
In short, my present creed with regard to India is, that no¬ 
thing new is to be attempted without weighing well every 
rupee it will cost. 

I have troubled your Lordship with a long letter; but 
when you consider the importance and extent of the subject 
I have been under the necessity of discussing, your Lordship 
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will be satisfied that I could scarcely compress the subjet * 
within a narrower compass. 


I have the honour to be, 
my dear Lord, 

your most obedient humble servant, 

Henry Dundas, 


No. II. 


Copt/ of a private Paper written by General Stuart prior to his leaving - 

India in January 1800, and submitted to the Right Honourable Henry 

Dundas, on his arrival in England , in July in that year . 

There are some important circumstances respecting Bombay and this 
aide of India, which are neither understood in England, nor in this 

country. , . . 

As it is of consequence to the welfare of the British possessions in this 
part of the world, and of infinite moment to the interests of a large body 
-of men; I would communicate although in ever so hasty a manner, the 
opinions which I have been led to form on this subject; connecting them 
with some more general observations on the state of our relations with 
India. It seems to be too much the practice to neglect the western parts 
of India, and to value nothing but the fertile fields of Bengal; while 
in point of real riches, I am not sure but we excel them. We have a 
variety of articles fit for commerce, and we occupy a soil fit for every 
production. 

It may be doubted whether the revenue derived in cash from the ground 
in this country, is in any degree less hurtful in its effects with regard to 
us, than so much money dug from a mine. It Is true, that it enables us 
to pay our troops, and keep up a formidable appearance; but without 
some other principle of vigour, this kind of wealth would lead to poverty 
and indolence, as has happened to the Spaniards in America, and to the 
Dutch in Asia. The true utility of our establishments in India arises from 
the commerce they produce, the sailors they maintain, the numbers of 
people to whom they afford food or labour, the commodities by this, 
means exported, or imported, with the industry and the spirit of adven¬ 
ture thence created. 

Commercial pursuits first made us visit India ; but a scene of brilliant 
exploits, little connected with commerce, led to the establishment of an 
extensive empire, which must now be supported by a just combination of 
military strength, with objects relating to trade. Hence the encourage¬ 
ment of military and commercial exertion, is the chief object of national 
concern. By this means we have acquired, and by these means we must 
maintain our dominion over this country. 

Whether or not we do wisely, in extending our possessions to the inte¬ 
rior parts of India, further than we have already done, is a question of 
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political consideration. It is difficult to resist the temptation and 
allurements of conquest. Nations and individuals are alike insatiable in 
their desires; and it is rarely, that either know the temperate medium 
which should bound their acquisitions. Prudent men, and those who 
have been accustomed to examine on the spot the state of India, and the 
nature of our connection with it, would rather see us in possession of the 
coasts, which would secure to us every where the commerce, and which 
would always be accessible to our fleets. We must at all times support a 
vast establishment to resist, or keep in awe the great Indian foreign 
powers; but this will be more formidable by being concentrated, than by 
an excessive extension of territory, which is more likely to produce .weak¬ 
ness, from the necessity in that situation of scattering and dispersing our 
forces. 

The expense of the armies can as well be maintained by territories near 
the sea, as by those more inaccessible and distant. Their efficiency can 
he much better supported, as when close to the shore their wants can be 
more easily supplied, and the connection with the parent state kept alive, 
an object which distance and time are apt to diminish, and which should 
therefore never be lost sight of. From the great superiority which we 
possess in courage and science, our danger from the nations of India, 
will never probably be very imminent. They have been from the remotest 
times successively reduced by men of colder regions, partaking of a fiercer 
and more hardy temperament. In the beginning exposed to the alternate 
ravages or conquest of the nations of the Caspian Tartary, and Persia * 
they were only at intervals relieved by the vast distance which separated 
them from these hordes, and which put a stop for a time to their incur¬ 
sions. It is now upwards of forty years since India was visited by these 
barbarians: and they are at present supplanted by the English, The 
facility afforded of reaching this country by ships, and the great ease of 
transporting men and stores, have obtained us this superiority. An atten¬ 
tion to the same means may no doubt long maintain us in this advantage? 
but an advertency to the former periods of history, and in particular the 
recent attempts of Zemaun Shah to march by land to India, ought to 
caution us to keep a watchful eye on this quarter, and not to conclude 
the danger to he over, because its effects have not been lately felt 

The route by which Alexander, and other conquerors arrived in India, 
is still open, and the people whose ancestors composed their armies, pos¬ 
sess at this moment perhaps an equal degree of courage and adventure as 
their forefathers. They require but an ambitious or enterpriziug leader, 
to pour forth their uncivilized bands, and to overspread like a torrent, the 
fertile fields of Hindostan, which, aided by the remembrance of the ex¬ 
ploits of their predecessors, holds out a perpetual object of temptation. 

But it is easier to resist the unregulated efforts of barbarians, than the 
constant and systematic attempts of European nations. The superiority 
which has always attended the people in possession of the commerce, or 
power of this part of Asia, must ever excite jealousy and raise up oppo¬ 
nents. The present interest, the ancient rivalship, and the fixed ambition 
ot the French nation, will perpetually incite them to drive us from this 
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country. Under whatever government they may fall, and whatever dim . 
nation their power may sustain in the issue of this war, the principle will 
be pursued with the same vigour, and the first moment of prosperity, or 
of opportunity, will be seized to establish themselves in India, or to expel 
us frpm it. The first step indeed, will have in view the last. 

To effectuate either of these objects, no resources of genius, policy, or 
activity will be wanting. It is on a return of peace probably, that we 
shall have to combat the practice of every art, which will, in spite of con¬ 
ventions, or treaties, and in defiance of their import, be resorted to by 
this enter prizing and unprincipled rival, to obtain a footing in India. 

To accomplish this design, the French have in their power other advan¬ 
tages, of which they will not fail to avail themselves. The possession of 
the Mauritius affords them a safe harbour, a situation where they may 
concert their plans in secret ; and containing a population that would 
contribute a considerable number of soldiers and sailors towards their 
success. The French at these Islands possess a colony within the tropics 
of whit# men, as active and ardent as the mother country. They are the 
only European nation in possession of this advantage; for the English 
colony of St. Helena is too weak to be any assistance; and it is yet to be 
seen whether the colonists at the Cape, who from their situation are able 
to give great support to our Indian empire, are more disposed to obstruct 
than, promote the views of Government. 

It is not perhaps so much to be imputed, as matter of blame to us, as 
to the natural consequence of superiority under the most circumspect 
behaviour, that the French character is more popular in India than ours. 
This is however very true, and individuals of that nation are always sure 
of a more favourable reception from the Native Princes. This predilec¬ 
tion affords them an opportunity of introducing themselves at the princi¬ 
pal durbars, where many of them have acquired great influence, and risen 
to the first offices of the state. It was chiefly by the degree of personal 
esteem and favour that they obtained such weight and power at the court 
of the Nizam . It was by the instrument of force, and the agency of fear, 
that we succeeded in expelling them from Hyderabad. The imbecility of 
the Nizam’s government, and the need he was in of our protection against 
Tippoo, made him consent to a measure which otherwise it was his inter¬ 
est and inclination to oppose 

The Mahratta3 more independent and with great prejudices, have not 
yet given themselves up to either nation. It cannot however be doubted, 
but that they are secretly disposed to the French, and will, whenever 
occasion may offer, assist, their schemes of commerce, or aggrandizement 
in opposition to us. 

In finishing this cursory and imperfect view of the danger to which our 
possessions in this country stand exposed; as I am of opinion that the 
greatest peril to them will proceed from the attempts of the French ; I 
would according to that view regulate the distribution of the forces, and 
the choice of our positions. When we retire into the inland parts of 
India to collect the revenue of the ground, we are forgetful of our real 
welfare, our real strength, and the origin of both in this country. The 
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of India, are ignorant of the value of the sea $ trade is not their 
object; they neither know its importance, nor its principles. They would 
willingly relinquish a territory bordering on the sea, for one in an inland 
situation, which should produce a few more rupees per annum.. They 
never would allow the vast benefits that might arise from the ocean, the 
source of all our greatness, to enter into their calculation. If this obser¬ 
vation is a jmst one, it results from it, that without much difficulty we 
could secure to ourselves by exchange, every part of the coasts of India. 
The wealth and power of the interior states would then be equally at our 
disposal. 

The late war with Tippoo Sultaun has shewn us pretty nearly what an 
Indian enemy can do, and that we have not much to fear fronvthem alone. 
It cannot be too often repeated, that our danger will arise from a foreign 
enemy, who could secure alliances in this country. This ought to be 
the great object of our attention, as it is the true source of any appre¬ 
hension. 

The best way of considering this circumstance, is to take an impartial 
view of* our situation in this country, and examine where we are suffi¬ 
ciently secure, or where we are defective in strength. 

We are in the first place m possession of the sea coasts of Ceylon, and 
may be considered as the sovereigns of the whole Island. This is a pos¬ 
session of the greatest importance to the defence of all our Indian domi¬ 
nions, and in the hands of an active nation, would soon be turned into 
the most dangerous instrument of power against us. If the Island should 
be confirmed to us at a peace, it ought to be more strongly fortified, and 
defended by a large body of Europeans. 

At present being in possession of the sea coasts of Ceylon, we have all 
the strength there than can be required from situation, more especially 
ns there can be little danger from the native Prince of the Island. 

The Bengal provinces appear very safe from an external enemy coming 
by sea to that side of India. The river is a dangerous one, of itself form¬ 
ing a strong defence, and we are in possession of nearly the whole of the 
coast towards Madras. The part that doesjiot belong to us is savage and 
fruitless, and would never be thought of as the direction of entrance or 
attack from without. We have besides a large army in that valuable 
country j and Fort William, a very strong fortress, must in the first place 
fall before any invading enemy from the sea could make much progress 
against us in Bengal. The most immediate danger to these provinces will 
probably proceed from Zemaun Shah, or 3ome of the northern states in 
conjunction with the Seykes and Mahrattas. As these nations are all 
ignorant of the art of sieges, the interior frontiers of Bengal ought to be 
strongly secured by fortifications, which would form insurmountable bar¬ 
riers to such enemies: and this is one of the few situations where the 
construction of forts appears advisable in India, or where it is necessary 
to keep up a large body of forces inland. The difficulty that an European 
enemy would have in reaching Bengal, either by land or sea, and of estab¬ 
lishing themselves afterwards, seems fortunately to secure it for a long 
time from any attempt of the kind. Neither have any of the European 
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nations a sufficient footing there to begin upon* and we shall no dou* *• 
prevent their forming* encroachments on our territories, for every step they 
advance must he a diminution of our power. 

From Madras to the southernmost point of the Peninsula, the whole of 
the sea coast is in our possession. It is guarded by a powerful army, 
which if collected, would always overcome any force which could arrive 
there by sea, as there is no country power here that could lend material 
assistance to an enemy. The Nizam and the Mahrattas are too remote, 
and the former is besides watched by a large body of English troops quar¬ 
tered at his capital, who will be able to check the first symptoms of disaf¬ 
fection. Nor can the French have a direct communication with either of 
these states Wy sea from this quarter. 

* The coast is however open to invasion from the ocean, and there should 
constantly be a great army on foot in the Carnatic. It may therefore he 
doubted whether we have added to our security by fixing so large a par| 
of the forces in Mysore, where they are at such a distance from the object 
of attack. The three Presidencies form the basis of our power in India, 
and an enemy landing on the coast of Coromandel would march directly 
to Madras, if he was not prevented by a superior army. The best part of 
a month would be consumed before the troops could collect and move to 
its succour from Mysore, What may not an enemy do in this time ? It 
may also be asked what imminent danger threatens Mysore, or what par¬ 
ticular interest have we there that requires a. large force to he maintained 
in that country?—We must first fight on the sea coast for our empire in 
India; when defeated there, it may be necessary to retire to the interior 
holds, and all that vshould be done in this case is to secure the means of 
retreat. But when separated from the 3ea and obliged to seek for an in- 
land posture of defence, our affairs must be in a desperate state. 

Although the Carnatic is every where open to attack from the sea, this 
is certainly not the point where an European enemy will choose to invade 
India, nor even look for a commercial establishment. Both these objects 
will be sought for, I apprehend, on the western shores of the Peninsula, 
and it is now necessary to turn our attention to them. 

Since the acquisition of Kanara, we may be considered as possessing the 
coast on this side from Cape Comorin to Goa, for it is needless to except 
the country of Travancore ; and we may even include Goa while we have 
so large a body of troops there. By these late arrangements we have ac¬ 
quired an additional degree of safety in ^his quarter. But from the Carwar 
to the mouths of the Indus northward, the sea coast, with a few excep¬ 
tions, is in the possession of the Mahrattas, the most formidable power of 
Hindoatan. The intermediate, that are not in this situation, are the island 
of Bombay, Salsett, Carranjah, Demaun, Diu, the small settlement of 
Baneoote, and the City of Surat, the whole belonging either to the English 
or Portuguese. 

The long tract of coast subject to the Mahrattas abounds with harbours 
where an enemy could easily land, and where in a fertile country he would 
find himself amply supplied with all he could want for nourishment or 
war. This is not the place to enquire into the causes that have kept Euro- 
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V'lsSTfrom acquiring settlement* in this rich country y but as wit, o.dy 
depends on their forbearance, it may be safely predicted that these-valu¬ 
able and defenceless possessions will not remain much longer heglected. 

If a French force were to land lit the Oonkan or Outer* mth the 

•[»// of the -MahrattaS, they surely would uot b'e less formidable than n 

they were set 'down it the gates of Fort William. On the contrary, they 
wouid be more formidable., for they would have leisure to secure whatevet 
they had not time to bring with them, and to be joined by boding ot neir 
friends. Such a combination is far from being improbable. The storm 
would fall on Bengal a little later, but not with less violence. 

if they should land Without the consent of the Mahrattas^they nugh . 
effect an establishment in Guserat in spite of their opposition nor wodd 
it be difficult to reconcile them to a measure which would sem as a 
counterpoise to us. Before the reduction of Sen^apatam, ha.I the French 
succeeded in reaching this country, they would have landed in Pippoo s 
states or at Goa. which is in their neighbourhood, and which they hioket. 
oo as an easy ieotiqiifcst. 

The political change since that event will induce them to seek the same 
support from the only remaining independent power, the Mahrattas, whom 
they will conclude, from that reason to be in a natural state of opposition 

t ' > From this circumstance and others which 1 have pointed out, the French 
will still be led to direct tlieir designs ou India to the western part of the 
Peninsula, where they Can alone hope for an ally, and where an extensive 
region of fertile country lies open to their enterprise. 

There ls no individual, i believe, of any observation on this side oflndu, 
who does not look with the same apprehension at its delenceless state. ^ 
Notwithstanding every provision that has been made v« t^e powci o. 
the Bombay government, if a body of French troops were to land a hura , 
it must instantly fall into their hands, and laying aside all consideration 
be misfortunes of 2 Or 300,000 inhabitants which it contains, or the 
> which would attend its loss to us, it is evident what tesow '- e! - " l 
such a city and such a country would afford. It would open an 
means of communication with the Mahrattas, and lay the form- 
connection that might annihilate our commerce and our conse- 
,is part of the world. . 

to of Dili and Demaun belonging to the Portuguese are m inis 
irhood. They are both naturally strong, and they are well fortified 
aklv garrisoned. These places would almost fall without' resistance 
. the hands of an enemy, and he would thus find himself in possession 
forts, than which we have perhaps nothing superior, and requiring only 
men to defend them. He would obtain this footing m a fertile, and pro¬ 
bably too a friendly country. That this Is not a needless eauswo fe w, 
beg to call to remembrance that the French actually made an attack within 
these few years past ou Din, but fortunately with a very insufficient 

While Tippoo’s government existed, and lie was holding out pliers to 
the French, it is pretty certain, that if they had been able to tome o 
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India, they would have endeavoured to get possession of Goa, or to laid 
thereabouts. 

The situation of all things is changed. The only power to which that 
nation can now look is the Mahrattas, and the place of attack, especially 
since we have secured Goa by pur troops, will most probably be trans¬ 
ferred to some part of the coast, to the northward' of Bombay, Here 
besides easiness of conquest, they would find wealth and every thing ne¬ 
cessary to support war. 

We should on all these accounts strengthen ourselves not only at Bom¬ 
bay, the coast of Malabar and Surat, but endeavour to procure a part or 
the whole of Guzerat, which would give us a sufficient influence from 
Cape Comorin to the mouths of the Indus, The possession of the Guzcrat 
would be attended with military and commercial advantages of the first 
importance. It; is a small country; but it is the richest in India, From 
it almost all the cotton is brought which is exported from Bombay to 
China and Europe. The produce of sales at Canton in this article of the 
private’ trade alone, amounts to nearly a million a year. This serves to 
pay for the Company’s investments, and makes an annual return of so 
much property to the mother country: the more valuable, as it is the 
entire fruit of industry. The landed revenues of Guzerat are also very 
considerable; and from its peculiar geography, it could be defended by 
a small number of troops. 

When Mr. Hayings ceded Broach and Bassein to the Mahrattas, he 
certainly diminished the resources of Bombay, whether for its own de¬ 
fence, nr the assistance it might afford the Company’s finances. 

The possession of Guzerat would give us a new bulwark against 
Zeinaun Shah, whose possessions extend to the banks of the Indus. It 
would secure to us the best manufacture of piece goods,* and the com¬ 
mand of the cotton market, the most valuable staple of India. 

Another evident-advantage besides immediate security would arise from 
our possessing this line of coast. From its different ports all the pir 
that infest this part of India are known to issue. It is our duty t 
teet the fair trader who daily suffers by those robbers : but put 
out of the question, the import trade from Europe can never 
derable while they are allowed to exist. This trade is carried c 
or small vessels, who distribute to the different ports whatever £ 
or manufacture of Europe is required for the internal consul 
India. The facility of entering rivers and shoal water, the wan. 
capital, with the necessity of retailing the goods at many different p. 
confining these vessels to a small size; they are thereby rendered an e. 
and constant object of piratical depredation. 

What kind of gain will make up for such a risk ? The Company have 
desired to know why their exports of woollens have ceased to some ports ? 
This is the solution of the question: The demand is not sufficient at 
one place for the cargoes of large ships that could protect themselves, 
and the smaller craft, that could distribute to a great amount, dare no 
longer venture to trade. The marine are quite incapable of affording 
the necessary degree of protection, nor does there appear any other way 
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by possessing the coast, and subduing tbe strong holds of the 
pirates. 

But," it will be asked, shall we go to War without a shew of justice, in 
order to accomplish all those desirable changes ? 

With respect to the pirates, this question is easilycanswered, • as we aw 
in fact in a state of hostility with them; and we are justly charged with 
imbecility 1 for not ere now crashing the nests of so many robbers. 

In regard to any views on'the Ouzerat, these will demand a more -fieri* 
oils consideration ; and we should not certainly go to war when that Can 
be avoided. Something may be amicably settled by exchanging* wi h the 
Mahrattas our inland territory, for what would be more for our advantage 
in all respects, and more acceptable to them. But this question of war 
will soon resolve itself. It may be considered as a thing certain that the 
time is not far distant when the avarice or ambition of some European 
state will lead them to form establishments in Guzerat. The bad govern¬ 
ment of the Mahrattas, the well-known wealth of the country, and the 
vast commercial advantages which it holds out, are temptations too 
powerful to he long resisted. The question then really is, whether we 
shall be the first to possess ourselves of these advantages, or wait until 
we have to dispute them with others ? 

To these arguments we may add, that the strongest political motives 
press us to secure the sea-coast of India, as the only effectual method of 
excluding Europeans from this country; and of preventing them dis¬ 
turbing its peace, either by their intrigues or their arms. 

No native state can ever be very formidable without the assistance of 
an European ally; and there is but little reason of apprehension from 
their aggrandizement by an extension of territory, so long as that is con¬ 
fined to the inland countries. 

A much greater intercourse seems to have formerly subsisted between 
the western ports of India and Persia than at present. A great quantity 
of English goods, particularly woollens, found their way into tfiat coun¬ 
try, We obtained in return silks and silver. This formed a considerable 
branch of commerce, which may be again revived, but which has long 
since had but a nominal existence. 

In a political light our intercourse with Persia deserves attention, for it 
is in the power of the sovereigns of that country to repress or assist the 
hosts of barbarians ready at all times to precipitate themselves on India 
as on a certain prey. 

Bombay is our natural emporium with Persia, as well as the Red Sea, 
which has acquired a new degree of political importance since the at¬ 
tempt of the French to reach India from Egypt. Whatever may be the 
present success of this attempt, it becomes incumbent on us to watch 
henceforward this avenue to India. The design is in itself practicable, 
and would most likely have succeeded, had the Turks either been in alii 
ahee with the French, or had the enemy pushed on, immediately after he 
reached Cairo. 

However this may be, if we mean to secure ourselves in India, the eva¬ 
cuation of Egypt will*be made the first condition of peace 
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The trade, to the Red Sea also seems capable of improvement, and m»,v; 
probably defray the expense of the establishments, which it may be fount* 
necessary to maintain in that quarter. Piece goods and grain may be 
made barter for any quantity of coffee. The former and coarse woollens 
vmm* demand iti Ahy^inia. : 

The .East India Company once carried on a considerable commerce with 
Japan. They lost this advantage by the ill-judged conduct of the Portu¬ 
guese, and have been prevented regaining it by the intrigues of the Dutch. 
It is a censure on us that they have alone for such a period enjoyed the 
profits of this trade, and a reproacdi on the commercial spirit of the na¬ 
tion, that we have made no attempt to recover*our former footing in 
Japan. The promotion of science should have been a suflieieut incite¬ 
ment to the euterprize, The present low state of the Dutch nation would 
be favourable to this effort. Furs, cotton, piece goods and woollens may 
be imported into that country. The returns would be chiefly in gold and 
copper. 
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N.B.—537 Invalids seat to Europe, included in the above effective rank and file. 


Walter Cliffe, Adjutant General. 
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Chief Justice .Sir John AnstruthePs Observation* on the Government of the 
British Possessions in India. 


Calcutta, September 30, 1799* 

Whoever 1ms in the slighest degree considered the situation of the do¬ 
minions of the East India Company, must be satisfied that the form of 
government, and the degree of pre-eminence and control which one set¬ 
tlement has over another, has arisen more from accidental circumstances 
than from any formed or settled plan of colonial or provincial policy. 
Indeed it is fortunate upon the whole that it lias been so because the 
events which have led to our present power, have been so various and 
wonderful that no plan of human policy, although framed with the great¬ 
est wisdom, or planned with the utmost foresight, could have Cither 
adapted itself or have been adapted to the varying scenes which have led 
to the present astonishing heighth of the British power in India, 

In the more early period of our Indian history a manifest preference 
was given to the coasts of Malabar. The eyes of the nation were turned 
to the seat of the Portuguese power, and the possession of Bombay With 
its port and island in sovereignly gave us a footing upon that coast, which 
we had in no other part of India. The subsequent possession of Madras; 
it;> being the scene »of the operations and the seat of the power of our 
enemies in war, and our rivals in peace, and the footing we there acquired, 
raised that settlement into public view. The wars of Dupleix and Tally ; 
the victories of Laurence and his associates; the power and influence 
acquired in consequence of them; the wealth of the place; the decisive 
lead we assumed in the affairs of the Carnatic, soon gave to Madras a 
leading importance among the British settlements in the East. Nor was 
it till the solid and permanent effects which resulted from the victories of 
Clive, Adams and Munro, were felt and experienced, that the settlement 
at Calcutta assumed the pre-eminence it now enjoys, but which its power, 
its revenues and resources, will always enable it to maintain. Still how¬ 
ever, although the different settlements at times assumed different degrees 
of importance in the public eye, they were independent upon each other ; 
as they grew out of commercial establishments totally unconnected, so 
they continued when they became almost kingdoms. 

The first attempt to remedy this disconnected state of the British settle¬ 
ments in India was in the year 1773. It was felt to be a strange thing 
that a Governor of Madras or Bombay, might involve the nation in a war, 
might entangle it in contradictory engagements with country powers, 
might involve it in negotiations conducted upon different principles with¬ 
out any power existing in India which could prevent the evil. 

It was far from being even improbable, that at Bengal a treaty might have 
been negotiated of defensive alliance with a power against whom the 
Bombay government had contracted an offensive alliance with a hostile 
neighbour. This evil was remedied in some degree by the Act of 1773-4, 
commonly called the Regulating Act, by which the external relations of 
the Company’s settlements were in some degree placed under the control 
of the Bengal government, by that Act it was provided, that the govern- 
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-rSiSts of Madras and Bombay should make no order for commencing 
hostilities, or declaring or making* war against any Indian Prince; or ne¬ 
gotiate or conclude any treaty without the previous approbation of the 
Government-General, except in cases where danger arose from delay, or 
where the Court of Directors had given directions upon tlie subject under 
the penalty of being liable to be suspended from their offices* 

It was not very difficult to foresee that so very limited a control could 
produce little effect, and although the different Presidencies were directed 
to transmit accounts of all their proceedings to the Government-General 
vet except in the points stated they had no right to interfere. 1 he conduct 
of any particular settlement might be diametrically opposite to every view 
which the Government-General had of the public, interest. It might either 
be such as would eventually involve the country in war; or render it incapa¬ 
ble of defence if war was undertaken without any legal authority existing 
in India to prevent the evil. The whole settlement might be involved in 
domestic discord and almost intestine war, while the enemy was at the 
gates, and the Government-General a tame spectator of the confusion. 

Those who have looked at the transactions which led to the first and 
second Mahratta war, who have viewed the dispute of Lord Pigot and 
Lord Macartney, with their councils and their Generals, will require no 
farther proof of what I have stated. By the 24 Geo. III. the powers of 
control were carried somewhat further, and were declared to extend to all 
such points as related to any transactions with the country powers, to war 
or peace, or to the application of the revenues or forces of the different 
settlements in time of war, and to such points as should he specially re¬ 
ferred to them by the Court of Directors. This in truth, although hom 
the terms in which it is worded might prevent some disputes, yet ieine« 
died few of the evils before existing, and gave very little unity or solidity 
to the powers of the different Presidencies. 

The power of control of the Government-General were no otherways 
altered by the 26th Geo. III. c. 16. than by vesting the power in the Go¬ 
vernor-General to act from himself without the concurrence of his 
Council, a measure declared to be for the purpose, and which certainly 
has had the effect of giving energy, vigour, and despatch to the measures 
of executive government. 

The act of 1793 extended the power of control still farther by re¬ 
enacting the former power of control, and at the same time extending 
them to" the collection as well as the application of the revenues, and 
extending the control both over the revenues and forces generally to all 
times, whereas by the former act it was confined to times of wai. It 
further gave powers of control over all the civil and military governments 
of the respective Presidencies. It farther directed obedience in the first 
instance to all orders, whether any rule existed or not, whether they weie 
within the powers of the Government-General or not. 

This act farther provides that the Governor-General may visit the other 
Presidencies. That during his stay the powers of the governor of the 
place shall be suspended, and the governor placed in the situation of one 
of the council, and while the Governor-General remains, all the powers of 
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the government general are transferred to the Presidency where he is. r fc 
gives the power of appointing a Vice-President for the government of 
Bengal during his absence,’ but from an attentive consideration of the. 
sections 50 and 53 of the Act of 1793, I am of opinion that such Vice-Pre¬ 
sident has no power to net without the concurrence of his Council, 
although from some expressions in the Act 1 incline to think that the 
legislature intended he should hare such power. Such being the powers 
of control and direction which have been extended as occasion required 
the question which now presents; itself is: 

In the present circumstances, after the unlooked for and wonderful ex¬ 
tension of the British power in the Deccan, are these powers sufficient to 
give vigour, energy, and despatch to the executive government ? 

Ought the three Presidencies to remain upon their present footing, or 
ought the British power to he concentrated and have more unity given to 
it than it at present possesses? Should Madras and Bombay maintain 
their relative situations as at present, or how is the distribution of power 
and territory to be made between them ? 

I shall first consider the last of these propositions and then consider 
whether the present state of our power in India does not require some 
alteration in order to give it unity and vigour. 

Our possessions upon the Malabar coast were small and unimportant till 
after the first Mysore war. The peace of Seringapatam gave us consider¬ 
able possessions there, which were naturally placed under the Bombay 
government. It wW the only one which could afford them aid and pro¬ 
tection. It is true Bombay was at a distance, and for several months in 
the year all communication was cut off, but still it was nearer than Ma¬ 
dras, and the force which the Bombay government had to dispose of was 
not only well disposed of upon the Malabar coast, but was so very con¬ 
sistently with the principles which had led the government at home to 
place $6 large a military force under a government whose territorial pos¬ 
sessions were so unimportant. 

The situation and power of Tippoo Sultaun’s dominions gave him the 
ability to attack the narrow slip of coast which we and our ally the Nabob 
of the Carnatic possess upon the coast of Coromandel at; his pleasure, but 
the situation of bis dominions also rendered him liable to an attack upon 
the Malabar side. He could not pour his whole force into the Carnatic 
without exposing his own dominions to attack from Bombay, he could 
not resist such attack without dividing his force and rendering himself less 
able to cope with the Madras army. 

The policy therefore of a large military force stationed somewhere upon 
the Malabar coast was obvious, Bombay was its natural position, both 
from its being a great seat of commerce, and its being a naval arsenal* 
When territory was acquired upon the Malabar coast, it was the natural 
theatre upon which the forces at Bombay were to act, and it was accord¬ 
ingly occupied by them. 

The situation of Poonah and the Mahratta government, which, could 
only be in case of necessity successfully attacked from Bombay or the 
upper provinces of Bengal, formed another strong reason for stationing 
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Vuch a force at Bombay in order to keep the forces of the Mahratta em¬ 
pire in check. 

Had it not been for these powerful military and political reasons, the 
measure of stationing a very large and expensive force in a settlement un¬ 
able to support it was (considered in itself) a bad one. Tfc operated as a 
great drain upon Bengal. 

Large sums of money spent by an army in a country being mostly spent 
in articles of first necessity, quickly return into circulation and invigorate 
industry, but sent out of a country from which so much is already sent 
in the way of tribute is a real loss, it never returns into its circulation 
again. 

Do these reasons now continue to operate with equal force, or does not 
the present situation of our power in the Deccan require that the distribu¬ 
tion of our forces and the relative situation of the governments should be 
altered, and the whole possessions southward of Goa be placed under the 
Madras government ? I think it does. The power of Tippoo is now re¬ 
moved out of our way, and instead of having an enemy the most powerful 
we ever had to contend with, lying with his whole force at the back of 
our narrow and extended possessions, the whole peninsula south of the 
fifteenth degree of north latitude may be said to be under our protection, 
and its solid defence rests upon our army. 

Instead of having an enemy to attack upon the Malabar coast, w& 
have that coast to defend ; from an offensive position, we now in the Penin¬ 
sula stand in a defensive 'one.* Instead of having a long line of coast to 
defend against an European enemy, and even a longer line to defend 
against a powerful native one behind, we are now liable to no attack from 
the quarter where it was most to be dreaded, In a military view, our do¬ 
minions are consolidated, and the whole force in the Peninsula may in a 
very short time, and at any season when an attack can be made, be 
brought to bear upon any one point upon either coast. All idea of an 
attack by us upon any part of the coast is at an end. and every part of our 
army therefore formerly retained at Bombay for possible offensive pur¬ 
poses becomes useless. The object for which it was placed there does 
not exist. This material change in our position necessarily causes a 
change in oar policy. But as we have a large country to defend, the ap¬ 
plication of our force is obvious, it ought to be concentrated in the country 
it has to defend. 

By sea we can only be attacked by an European enemy, against such an 
attack, a force at Bombay is nearly useless, whereas if it was concentrated 
in some part of the Peninsula, let the attack come on what side ft will, a 
very short time carries it to the scene of action. 

It may, however, be said, that this reasoning is all true, but it does not 
form a ground for withdrawing the Malabar coast from the Bombay 


* It will be observed that I look upon the defence and protection of 
Mysore in the same light I do that of the Carnatic, and the force in the 
pay of the ilajah as part of our positive strength, whether considered in 
an offensive or defensive point of view. 
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Government, or placing 1 its force under lb at of Madras, ft will not be dik 
puted, that the Madras Government alone ought to maintain all the relations 
of the British Government with that of Mysore. Nothing can be more 
mischievous than that it should have connections with two of our Govern¬ 
ments. It would open an endless field of dispute anti a fertile source of 
intrigue and venality. Yet this rmist be the case if the Malabar coast re¬ 
mains as it now does under the Bombay Government. It will be more so 
if'Cauara be added to the Government of Bombay, which it must be, if 
Malabar proper is continued to it, for it will not be contended that it is 
proper the Bombay Government should continue in the management of the 
coast at the greatest distance from it, and yet that 5t. is improper that it 
should manage that which is nearest. 

Possessing a slip of coast the whole length of the Mysore kingdom, in 
possession of every port by which access to it, from sea can be had, furnish¬ 
ing the force to defend it on that side, it is impossible that much commu¬ 
nication must not take place, add to this that many of the articles of the 
commerce of the Malabar coast are furnished from Mysore, and commercial 
intercourse must not only necessarily take place with individuals, but 
between the respective Governments. It is therefore in vain to attempt 
to prevent much intercourse between the Government of Bombay and that 
of Mysore, if the coast be continued under the former, and if much inter¬ 
course took place, it is impossible to prevent the Governments of Madras 
and Bombay from clashing, and much intrigue and mischief from taking 
place. 

In a military point of view, and considering the geographical position of 
the Peninsula, which may he said to form one consolidated dominion, 
comprehending all the Decan, south of the 15th degree of north latitude, 
it seems preposterous to place part of the force to defend it, under a Go¬ 
vernment separated from it by hostile possessions, having no communication 
but by sea, and that interrupted for several months in the year, and at the 
same time withdraw it from that Government which commands the Penin¬ 
sula to its centre, and from that General, who must have under his eye the 
possible defence of every point in the circumference. It is impossible to 
draw the line how much of the epast each Presidency is to defend, what is 
to he under the orders of General Harris, what of General Hartley, At 
one time it maybe necessary and proper for the whole army upon the 
Malabar coast to be above the Ghauts, at another that the whole Mysore 
army should be under them. Is it possible this can be done, unless the 
whole be under one head and upon one footing. 

Taking it for granted that Seringapatam is a most important post for the 
defence of the Peninsula, let the attack come from where it will, is it to be 
tolerated for a moment that the Commander in Chief above the Ghauts, 
charged with the whole defence of the Peninsula, is not to have the perfect 
disposition of, and command over, the forces which may be stationed in 
Canara, Mangalore, and Malabar. 

Bad as it was, yet the immediate and direct communication with Bombay 
formed a reason among others for placing Malabar under that Presidency, 
This reason operates much more strongly at present against it. The com- 
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’Imiication with the officer in command above the Ghauts |3 immediate, 
and the command there, from the importance of the position, must always 
be one of the first in the service. The communication with Madras is 
certain, and safe at every season, and can never exceed a few days. I would 
just as soon think of placing the west coast of Scotland under the command 
of the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, as placing the Malabar coast under the 
Bombay Government. The same reasoning will apply to the civil as to the 
military government, if government it can be called, which has yet been 
established there. I am not aware that any commercial reasons exist to 
interfere with this ; it is equally and even more easy for the agents of the 
Madras Government to provide the investment from the Malabar coast, as 
for those from Bombay, and the ships would call upon the coast as at 
present. It is probable the commerce of the coast of Malabar will much 
extend itself, but even if it does, it is of much importance that the seat of 
Government be as near the commercial agent as possible. 

Some difficulties of rank and patronage may probably occu^r in trans¬ 
ferring part of the Bombay force to the Madras establishment, and probably 
some of the civil servants, hut these are not worth considering in the view 
I take of the subject; partial and individual interests cannot merit much 
consideration. 

It will still, however, be said, that, viewing the situation of the Mahratta 
power, it is necessary to keep a large force at Bombay, not only sufficient 
to preserve the settlement, but to he able to make a powerful diversion 
upon that side, if it should ever become necessary. 

I readily admit that it is of great importance to maintain a respectable 
force at Bombay, as an excellent port, a convenient dock-yard, a naval 
arsenal, and a place of a great and useful commerce; and the force ought 
to be such as not only to place it and its dependencies in a state of security, 
but even to be able in case of hostilities to threaten offensive operations. 

But if the large force placed under the eontroul of the Government was 
in any degree intended as a check to the Mahrattas, their relative situation 
towards us ia so materially altered as to render it disputable whether it 
still is necessary to retain that force there for such purpose. It will be 
admitted that the great reason for stationing so large a force at Bombay, I 
mean the situation of the dominions of Tippoo Sultaun, is entirely at an 
end, and the question comes to be whether the same force is to remain 
there for what was originally the secondary reason for its being placed 
there. 

It cannot escape observation that the wonderful events of the late war 
has materially changed the relative situation of the Mahrattas and the 
British power in the Deccan. In former times the Mahratta empire could 
not be assailed at all by the Madras army. The dominions of Tippoo, our 
certain enemy, lay between. In the event of war he was to them a power¬ 
ful ally, and fully occupied the whole force of the Madras Government. 
The connections with the Nizam were till of late so uncertain and preca¬ 
rious, that at best he was but a doubtful friend and a weak and suspicious 
ally. Through the dominions of Tippoo a Mahratta array might have 
overrun the Carnatic without, the possibility of that Presidency undertaking 
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a single offensive operation against that hostile power. How wonderful* r 
is the scene chang ed ? A powerful force stationed in the dominions of the 
Nizam Kfe Insured his fidelity and active aid, while at the same time it has 
given consistency'and strength to bis army, and confidence both to his 
troops and their generals. The strong forts under the Mysore Govern- 
mdnfc are garrisoned by our troops without expense. A large force main¬ 
tained. in the same manner ready to break through the.open and exposed 
Mahratta frontier at the first moment of hostilities ; and this force is ready 
either to co-operate with the Nizam’s detachment or to be supported by 
the whole force of the Madras Government. 

Attack upon our dominions is become difficult nearly in the same 
proportion us offensive operations by our Government are become easy,* 
and as our means have become powerful under these circumstances, the 
importance at least of a large force at Bombay is considerably diminished. 
Any'attack from that quarter must commence with the ascent of a dan¬ 
gerous and difficult ghaut, instead of an open frontier, supported by a 
powerful army. It seems therefore of more importance to add strength 
to the army in Mysore and under the Madras Government, so as to enable 
it with ease at once to defend the Peninsula against an European enemy, 
and undertake offensive operations, if necessary, upon the Mahratta fron¬ 
tier. The Mahratta power is now assailable in every quarter. The do¬ 
minions of the most powerful of its chiefs in Hindustan are at our mercy, 
ami we.have our choice of the point of attack, either from the Nizam’s or 
she Mysore frontier. Is it therefore worth the expense of maintaining a 
large force at Bombay for the possibility of offensive operations in that 
quarter, which may be equally well or better carried on from another 
place, and where the force will be equally useful, whether it he necessary 
to employ it either in offensive or defensive operations. 

Admitting that it were at any time advisable to undertake an offensive 
operation from Bombay, a reinforcement to its garrison might be at least 
as easily transported from Mangalore or Onore to Bombay, as it could be 
transported from the latter place to Cannauore or Calicut. 

The result of all this reasoning would lead to placing the whole Penin¬ 
sula south of latitude fifteen north tinder the Madras Government, trans¬ 
ferring so much of the army of Bombay to the Madras establishment as is 
more than sufficient to form a powerful garrison for Bombay and its small 
dependencies, and to the transferring to the Madras Government so much 
of the civil establishment of Bombay a? is necessarily employed in the ter¬ 
ritories acquired from Tippoo Sultaun at the peace of Sermgapdtam, of as 
arc employed in the factories of Anjengo, Calicut, and the other places to 
the southward of the Mysore northern frontier. 

It will not escape observation, that for civil purposes as well as military 
it is of importance that every part of our establishment have a ready com¬ 
munication with the Government General, and this is much more easily 
effect# from every point of the Malahar coast through the Madras■ Go¬ 
vernment than through Bombay. 

H this arrangement were to take place, a farther and subsequent con¬ 
sideration would arise, whether it would then be necessary to uphold the 
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*ovo?nment of Bombay upon its present, footing. It seems Jto me that 
when it becomes little more than, a great garrison, a naval arsenal, and 
the seat of the. Company’s marine, with the provision of so much of the 
investment as is derived from Bombay and from the northward, that there 
would be little occasion for the whole establishment of Governor and 
Council, Secretary, Commanderdn-Chief, Stuff, Boards, See. &e. The 
Government might be committed to one person, who if a military man 
would command the army, if a civilian the command of the army.might foe 
bestowed upon a• Lieutenant-Governor, while the whole civil department 
might be conducted by the Governor without a council, with a commercial 
chief and the head of the marine under him. There seems no use for 
such an. establishment as is necessary for the conduct of the extensive 
empire of Bengal or the important settlement of Madras : the whole to 
be immediately under the inspection of the Government-General. From 
the arrangements I propose, I imagine a very considerable saving would 
arise which in every view is of great importance. If the new acquisitions 
in Mysore with the Mysore subsidy would do no more than maintain the 
army for the defence of the Peninsula and the part transferred from Bom¬ 
bay, and the expense of that Government could be reduced as I have pro¬ 
posed, the saving to Bengal would be. immense. And I need not point 
out the importance of such a sum applicable in Bengal either to the ex¬ 
tinction of debt or the purposes of investment. 

If such an arrangement Were to take placed much power and importance 
would necessarily be added to the Madras Government; much has been 
added to .it by the late conquests $ it now touches upon the Mahratta 
frontier p it has the Mysore kingdom to defend, intricate and delicate rela¬ 
tions with it to maintain and preserve, in short a powerful and extensive 
kingdom to govern in new and delicate circumstances, so situated that 
much good may be gained of much mischief done without the Government 
General having it even in its power to exercise, either its powers of direc¬ 
tion or controul. A Government of the extent and complication of that 
of Madras, newly arisen to its great power, is more difficult to manage 
than a regular and settled Government like that of Bengal, which although 
infinitely beyond it in resources and revenue, falls short of it perhaps in 
political importance. Circumstanced as Madras is and long has been, the 
race of men who are the instruments by which the Government must be 
carried on, are extremely unlike those of Bengal, where settled habits and 
regular and honest industry are the roads to fortune. The situation of 
the'Nabob of the Carnatic and of Tan j ore, the species of double govern¬ 
ment which the necessity of the case, aided however by the rapacity of 
individuals, has long established in that part of India where the real power 
is in one hand and the ostensible authority in another, has bred a race of 
men who look to fortune through transactions with natives in the Nabob’s 
and Rajah’s country, and not to the accumulation of regular allowances. 

The unfortunate idea which has long been inculcated into those Princes 
that their interest lies in cultivating English interest by money ; the un¬ 
lucky aid such notions received from their temporary success ; the sending 
out Sir John Lindsay, a King’s Representative, has led to all the shameful 
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sfeehes that followed ; to the misfortunes of Lord Pi got ; tile disputes an ’ 
distractions of every subsequent Government; to the disgraceful trade of 
Nabob’s bonds ; good and bad debts, and all the train of evils which have 
flowed from them ; and lias in some degree corrupted the settlement. To 
correct those evils, to prevent their introduction into Mysore, to establish 
upon solid grounds our newly acquired power, requires no common hand, 
and can be the work of no subordinate person. And the question is whe¬ 
ther this can be effectually done, and the whole power of both the Govern¬ 
ments of Madras and Bengal brought to bear to one point, and be directed 
as it were under one soul, under t he present system of controul and direc¬ 
tion established by the Act of 1793. 

The system of all the acts is one rather of prevention than of action 
they seem rather to give powers of preventing evil than doing- good. It 
seems to me that to give unity of design and plan, to give consistency and 
vigour to the whole of the British power, very considerable advantage 
would accrue, if the settlement of Madras were placed more immediately 
(not under the control) but under the direction of the Government General. 
At present (and it will be more so as Madras becomes more important) 
the Governor of Madras feels himself independent on the Governor-General 
of Bengal; when the latter interferes by checks and control, they are 
felt with impatience and obeyed with reluctance. If the authority were 
more direct and the subordination more distinct, all this would be done 
away, the orders of the Goyernor-General would be felt at Madras as they 
are at Benares, they would occasion no difference, they would convey no 
blame. At present they often roust be felt as conveying implied censure. 

The Governor-General may no doubt visit either of the Presidencies at 
his pleasure, but if he does without an important and public reason, his 
visit must be felt as misplaced, will be the object of blame, and certainly 
in the settlement to which he goes, will introduce ill-hum Our and dislike 
with all their consequent counteraction in a thousand ways, which it is not 
possible to lay hold of. ft is true this effect has not followed from the 
two visits which have been made to Madras by Lords Cornwallis and 
Morning-ton, but in each of these cases the occasion was prominent and 
visible, in the first, what was so natural as a military commander of high 
rank and reputation, assuming the conduct of a war after the Madras army 
had been foiled in its attempt against its enemy. The purposes for which 
Lord Cornwallis was sent to India,—his own character, his being the first 
man of high rank and reputation at home who ever came to India, his 
militury reputation, the union of every authority in his person, all tended 
to give him a weight personal to himself and rendered his visit neither the 
object of jealousy or ill humour. The character of Lord Mornington, his 
bold and manly conduct in taking responsibility from which most other men 
would have shrunk, his ready and prompt decision, and his attention to 
Lord Clive who was newly arrived in the country, where he found himself, 
unused as he is to public business, involved in a scene of trouble and 
danger, joined to the visible importance of the occasion, all tended to place 
his visit upon the same footing with that of Lord Cornwallis. But we 
must not expect that either the personal characters of individuals or the 
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listing circumstances of the moment, will at all times counteract defects 
m the system. 

There may be many occasions where it is wise and expedient,,, and more 
probably will arise where it may be matter of necessity for a Governor- 
General to visit Madras, and yet where his reasons are so far from being; 
visible that they must he industriously concealed, a visit to another Presi¬ 
dency, upon such occasions, necessarily produces ill humour and dissension, 
because the visit of the Governor-General is not the act of ordinary 
Government, but an extraordinary exertion, arising from something to 
blame in the Government to which he goes, or something important in its 
exterior relations which calls for his presence, 

If the Governor of Madras he an ambitious man, and the event to be 
attained by the Governor-General be one of importance, he must feel his 
ambition disappointed, and he he of what description he may, he must feel 
his importance lessened and his consequence diminished ; on the other 
band, the Government of Bengal is placed in a very awkward situation ; 
the occasion h probably one which requires the exertion of every Govern¬ 
ment in India, and yet at that moment the Government of Bengal is 
deprived of one of the principal powers, which, it was supposed, would give 
it vigour, energy, and effect j I mean that the Vice President has uo power 
to act without the concurrence of his Council. The remedy to these de¬ 
fects is easy ; I propose, that, instead of appointing a Governor-General 
of Bengal, to appoint a Governor-General of India, with the Councils of 
Bengal and Madras under him, at the head of which I would place either 
a Lieutenant-Governor, or a Vice President, who should act as the Go¬ 
vernors now do in the absence of the Governor-General ; that both 
Governments should be under his immediate direction, and that it should 
be equally competent to him to give directions whether he was or was not 
present at the settlement, in the same manner as Lord Cornwallis did when 
in the Mysore country, and for that purpose that part of his establishment 
be a Secretary for the affairs of each Government. That it be optional to 
him to reside where he pleased, and wherever he did reside the Lieutenant- 
Governor would take his directions immediately from him, but in other 
respects would continue as before, with the difference that while he was 
there he could not act independent of his Council. I think such a measure 
would tend to give unity to the British empire, and, of course, consistency 
and stability, which, in the present situation of things, is alt that can. bo 
wished. Enemies to dread we now have none, and a further extension of 
territory is not to be wished. 

The above observations are hastily thrown together, in consequence of 
a wish expressed to have my ideas upon this important subject $ the topics 
are rather hinted at and opened than followed up and expanded. The 
views which may be taken of the subject are infinite almost, but in the 
fundamental position, the wisdom of consolidating the British power in 
India, but one opinion can be entertained. 

1 cannot conclude without remarking the importance the acquisition of 
the port of Goa would be to our possessions in India, and hinting afc the 



possibility of a negotiation being opened at home for the purpose, at 
time when the British nation are making such exertions for the defence of 
Portugal* 
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J. Welle, Esq. To N. B. Edmonstone Esq. respecting the College of 

Fort William . 

Dear Edmonstone, Fort St. George, June 19, 1802. 

I have been prevented from answering your letter by indisposition, 
which confined me to iny bed; and I requested Malcolm to make my ex¬ 
cuse to you oh that account. 

I think with Mr, Colebroke that it is indispensably necessary to pre¬ 
scribe a course of study for the students of the College : some of the 
young gentlemen will doubtless pursue with pleasure and perseverance 
the objects of their own choice; such it will always be practicable to dis¬ 
tinguish and to indulge without infringing established rules; but in 
general it will be necessary to guard against the effects of caprice or idle¬ 
ness. At this Presidency, when everything depends on the choice or dis¬ 
position of individuals}, I have known too many instances, where pursuits 
of improvement have been taken up and abandoned, returned and changed, 
without the acquisition of useful knowledge. 

Of the languages requisite to the students of this Presidency, I consider 
the Persian to be of the most importance : the body of our criminal juris¬ 
prudence, and a great part of our civil code being founded (like those of 
Bengal) on the Mahomedan law, the knowledge of the Persian language 
appears to be indispensably necessary to those who mav be destined to the 
judicial department. It is not less necessary to those who may be ambi¬ 
tious of diplomatic stations; and being the proper foundation of the 
Hindostany dialect, must be essentially useful to students of every de¬ 
scription. 

Next in degree to the Persian, I consider the Shanscrit language to be 
important, both as it respects that part of our civil laws, which are derived 
from the principles of the Hindoo religion and manners ; and as it con¬ 
tains the undoubted foundation of all the Hindoo dialects used in the Penin¬ 
sula. Of the young gentlemen some will probably be found qualified to 
pusue. the study of the Shauscrifc language to the extent of opening 
sources of important information to the Indian- 'Government; but the 
general utility of that language refers to the means of facilitating to any 
person moderately versed in it, the acquisition of any of the dialects 
spoken in the provinces under this Presidency. It contains the root of - 
all -those dialects ; and I believe it to be impossible to express an abstract 
proposition, or to use a technical phrase in any of those dialects, without 
the aid of the Shanscrit language. 

Of the four dialects used in these provinces, 1 think that the Tamul and 
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^ eFuiga arc Che mo at useful, because they extend over a greater tract of 
territory; and because they are the vernacular languages of those terri¬ 
tories. The Tamul is used from Cape Comorin to the northern boundary 
of the Company’s Jagheer, and westward as far as the boundary of the 
Carnatic Payenghaut before the war of 1792: it also extends through* 1 
. Travancore and the entire province of Malabar. Many of the people in¬ 
habiting this tract of country speak no other than the Tamul dialect j ami 
use it, with few exceptions, for all purposes of account and record. 

From the boundary of the Jagheer north to G air jam, the Telinga dialect 
is alone used, as well in discourse as in writing; and l believe that it ex¬ 
tends westward, along the southern bank of the river Kistna, through a 
large portion of the territory acquired from the Nizam. 

In a 11 this tract the Tamul and Telinga dialects come home to all the 
purposes of life ; and must of course be used in the judicial proceedings in 
those districts respectively. 

It has been stated to me by persons conversant with the Tamul dialect, 
that it is original and not dependent on the Shanscrit$ but that two dia¬ 
lects exist, the higher, and the lower, the former being used in poetry and 
religious compositions, the latter in conversation, and in the ordinary 
business of mankind. I am induced however to believe, as far as I am 
capable of forming a judgement, that this is an erroneous opinion. I 
doubt that any original compositions are to be found in the Tamul dialect, 
and think that I have reason for supposing that the religious tracts in that 
dialect are all translated from the Shanscrit. 

The course of the early conquests made by the Mahrattas may be traced, 
by the existence of their language, through the northern and western 
parts of the Mysore country, and of the territories ceded by the .Nizam, 
through the Bara Mahal and the Carnatic into Tanjour. In this tract 
entire colonies of Mahrattas are found ; and there the dialect is familiar 
to those who do not use it as a national language. The Mahratta Mat- 
seddies are proverbial throughout the-territories subject to this Presi¬ 
dency: the office of Canoongoor was generally filled by Mahrattas; the 
cause it may be difficult, or useless, to ascertain; but the, effect was to 
constitute the Mahratta dialect to be the vehicle of all revenue accounts, 
registers, and records. If that practice had been preserved under the 
British Government, the use of the Mahratta dialect would have been ex¬ 
tensive in the "Peninsula; but the office of Canoongoor having been abo¬ 
lished under the Company’s administration, such of our revenue servants 
as have performed their official duties with success, have sought authentic 
information in the proper dialects of the different provinces. I believe 
that throughout the Mysore country, the north-western parts of the ceded 
country, a great part of the Bara Mahal, some parts of the Carnatic, and 
of Tanjour, the Mahratta dialect may he extensively used; but t doubt 
that it is sufficiently proper to any province to render it an acquisition 
necessary, or even useful, for judicial purposes. 

As a diplomatic language, however, I think the Mahratta is entitled to 
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respect. It is the vernacular idiom at Pooirah, at Nagpoor, and at lan 
jour. I am aware that in all formal proceedings and writings at the. courts 
of Poonah and Nagpoor it has been usual to adopt the Persian language ; 
but it is unnatural to suppose that either the Peishwa, or the Rajah of 
Berar, or their ministers should prefer a foreign language to their own in 
the transaction of ordinary business. Indeed I doubt, upon the informa¬ 
tion I have casually received, that those Princes possess a knowledge ot 
any foreign language sufficient to enable them to hold a discussion on 
questions of political importance with case and satisfaction to themselves. 
But whether this be true or not, I think it will nof be difficult to believe 
that an accurate knowledge of the Mahratta dialect will furnish peculiar 
advantages to a Resident at Poonah* or at Nagpoor. 

I believe that the Mahratta is more immediately derived from the Shan¬ 
scrit language, and incorporates a greater number of original words than 
any other dialect used in the Peninsula : it is probable, therefore, that a 
slight acquaintance with the Shanscrit language would enable a student to 
acquire with little difficulty a competent knowledge of the Mahratta dialect, 
Studied in that manner it must possess powerful recommendations in the 
transaction of business with the Hindoos, from its copiousness, from its 
colloquial ease, and from it3 analogy to their sacred writings. 

Next to the Mahratta I believe that the Canarcse dialect approaches the * 
Shanscrit and possesses in that respect a similar recommendation to notice. 
It is the only dialefct used in the province of Canara, where it appears to 
be indispensably requisite to the officers of government employed in the 
departments of revenue and judicature. It is also the common dialect of 
Mysore, of the Bara Mahal, and of great part of the ceded country; m 
those provinces it is also the language of accounts, and may on that ac¬ 
count be considered to he necessary to the officers of revenue; as well as 
to those who may hereafter be employed in the judicial department. Any 
person, possessing a competent knowledge of the Canarcse dialect, would 
require no other in the Bara Mahal, throughout Mysore and Canara, and 
in the north-western parts of the districts ceded by the Nizam. 

It is scarcely necessary for me to notice the Hindoostuny dialect, the 
extent and force of which are sufficiently known to all persons, who have 
directed their attention either to the business or to the literature of India. 
A copious knowledge of that dialect is, in my judgement, alone sufficient 
for the transaction of ordinary affairs in any part of the territories under 
this government; but* it will be obvious to you that the use of it will, be 
found more extensive and more common in those parts, which have been 
more immediately, and for a longer period of time, subjected to the Ma- 
horaedanyoke. Throughout the territories of the Nabob of Arcot, and the 
Balaghaut dominions of the late Tippoo Sultaun, the use of the Hindos- 
fcany dialect is familiar to all persons employed m the public offices of 

* This observation, is applicable in a certain degree to all the chiefs 
of the Mahratta empire: arid the state of India seems to indicate a more 
frequent communication with those chiefs than at any former period ol 
time. 
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ovcrnmcnt, and to a great portion of the common people; but this ob¬ 
servation is more extensively applicable to Mysore than to the Carnatic. 
All the officers of the SultauiTs government having been Mahomedans, 
who are generally too proud or too ignorant to understand any but their 
own language, the Hindostany necessarily became the general channel of 
communication in the departments of the army, the law and the revenue, 
It is long since the same causes have ceased to affect the general manners 
of the Carnatic under the Nabobs of Arcot. The armies maintained for 
its protection have been composed of natives of every description, artd 
exclusively commanded by European officers; few traces of a judicial es¬ 
tablishment are discoverable. The Nabobs of Arcot have taken into then- 
service European, ministers; and those ministers have necessarily em¬ 
ployed interpreters or dub ashes : the effect of all which causes has tended 
to diminish the Mahomedan influence, and to revive tlie original manners 
of the Hindoo inhabitants of the different provinces. In the northern 
drears the traces of the Mahomedan conquest, in this respect , are more 
faint than in the Carnatic 5 and I believe that they are less perceptible in 
most of the southern provinces. In speaking therefore of the general 
utility of the Hindostany language it may be proper to qualify it by m 
exception with respect to the judicial department, particularly in the 
northern eircars, and in the provinces south of the Coleroon; for 1 doubt 
that a person possessing a knowledge of the Hindostany dialect alone 
would be competent to discharge the duties of a judge in those districts. 

From the number of dialects spoken, it must be considerably more dif¬ 
ficult to educate a gentleman for the service of this Presidency than for 
that of Bengal; and it is impossible to suppose that many persons can be 
found of sufficient capacity and diligence to qualify themselves for the 
discharge of public duty in every part of these territories. The necessity 
therefore of prescribing a course of study, with regard to languages, ap¬ 
pears to be more urgent in respect to the students of Fort St. George 
than to those of Fort William. 

On the whole, the opinion which I should presume to offer to Mr. Cole- 
broke, is, that the accomplishment of a student" for the general purposes 
of the service under this Presidency, should be first an accurate knowledge 
of one of the provincial dialects; second a competent acquaintance with 
the Persian language ; and third a fluent use of the common Hindostany 
A person so%ialified will be a mojst useful instrument in the hands of 
the government of Fort St. George; and will be fully equal (as far as 
language is concerned) to the discharge of the most important duties of 
the state. 

This part of my Opinion refers to the ordinary course of the public 
business. Some gentlemen will of course be found desirous of distin¬ 
guishing themselves by a more profound knowledge of oriental literature, 
or by a more accurate acquaintance with those channels of knowledge, 
which may qualify them for diplomatic situations : to such persons all the 
assistance will of course be afforded which the College possesses. But with 
respect to students in general, I consider a competent knowledge of the 
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Persian language, and also of the Hindoo dialects to be an indispensalfi 
accomplishment for the gentlemen in the establishment of Fort St. George; 
without it I sincerely believe that it will be impracticable for any admi¬ 
nistration to employ a person, of the best talents, arid of the best princi¬ 
ples in the departments of judicature or revenue, without danger to his 
own reputation and to the public welfare, 

Believe me, dear Edmonstone, with sincere regard, 

yours truly, \ 

J. Wbbbe,* 


* This able letter affords a strong proof of the talents and attainments 
of Mr. Josiah Webbe, Secretary to the Government of Fort St, George, 
when that Presidency was the Seat of the Government-General in 1799. 
From the moment of the arrival of the Governor-General at Fort St, 
George, Mr. Webbe possessed his Lordship’s entire confidence, and was 
a principal instrument in the execution of all his measures. Mr. Webbe 
was one of the greatest ornaments to the Company’s Service in every 
respect. After his removal from Fort St. George, he was employed in 
the highest diplomatic stations, and died in the Service at Poonah.-~*[Ei>.] 
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No. I. 

The Governor-General in Council to the Honourable the Secret Committee 
of the Honourable the Court of Directors. 

Honourable Sirs, Fort William, April 12, 1804. 

The despatches of the Governor-General and of the Go¬ 
vernor-General in Council to the address of your honourable 
Committee of the dates noted in the margin,* contain a 
general statement of the events and transactions in the Mall- 
rat ta Empire, which led to the conclusion of a treaty of 
defensive alliance between the British Government and the 
Peishwa, and which succeeded that event, together with a 
communication of the measures adopted by the British Go¬ 
vernment for the promotion and security of the public inter¬ 
ests in every change of circumstances, and of the triumphant 
progress and glorious termination of the war in which the 
British Government was compelled to engage by the violence, 
injustice and ambition of Dowlut Rao Scindiah and the 
Rajah of Berar. 

It was impracticable to furnish your honourable Committee 
with that detailed information with regard to those events 
and transactions, and to the proceedings of the British Go- 


* From his Excellency the Governor-General—24th December, 1802 ; 
10th February, 1803; 19th April, 1803 ; 20th June, 1803. From the 
Governor-General in Council—1st August, 1803; 25th September, 1803; 
31st October, 1803; 28th December, 1803. See Vot 111. 
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vernment, (which it is the duty of the Governor-General v\ 
Council to convey to your honourable Committee by the 
earliest possible opportunity) until the close of the war; not 
only because the multiplicity and urgency of public affairs 
precluded the possibility of preparing and arranging the 
necessary documents, but because a knowledge of the result 
of many measures and transactions then in a course of ope¬ 
ration was necessary, to enable us to appreciate their im¬ 
portance and to apply the explanation of them in a satis¬ 
factory manner to the purposes of affording full and clear 
information to your honourable Committee. 

The Governor-General in Council now deems it to be his 
duty to combine in one regular and connected narrative all 
the principal events and transactions which have passed in 
India, and all the measures and proceedings of the British 
administration, connected with the late glorious and success¬ 
ful war, and to furnish your honourable Committee at the 
same time with the details of them as recorded on the pro¬ 
ceedings of government. For this purpose the Governor- 
General in Council has now the honour to transmit to your 
honourable Committee our broken set of proceedings in the 
Secret Department, from the 3rd of February 1803 to the 
12tli of April 1804, to the documents recorded in which re¬ 
ference will be made throughout the whole of the following 
narrative for the details of transactions noticed in this 
letter. 

The conclusion of the treaty of defensive alliance between the British Govern¬ 
ment and his Highness the Pcishwa must be considered as connected with the 
primary causes of the late war with the confederated chieftains of the Mahratta 
Empire. The Go vein or-General in Council therefore deems it proper to com¬ 
mence the proposed narrative with a general statement of the negotiations arid 
transactions which led to the conclusion of that treaty. 

Your honourable Committee is apprized of the unremitted endeavours exerted 
by the Governor-General during a long period of time, under the sanction of your 
honourable Committee's approbation, to improve the connection subsisting be¬ 
tween the honourable Company and the state of Poonah, by obtaining the consent 
of his Highness the Peishwa to conclude subsidiary and defensive engagements 
with the British Government. The negotiations of the Resident at Poonah for 
that purpose were repeatedly renewed and suspended as the exigencies of his 
Highness’s affairs, and the jealousy of his disposition, influenced the weak and inde¬ 
cisive character of that Prince. 

On the 30th of November, 1801, the Peishwa, who then exercised merely a 
limited and precarious nominal authority in bis dominions, under the oppressive 
ascendancy of his subjects and servants, declared his consent to specific proposi¬ 
tions founded on the basis of a general defensive alliance, but differing in several 
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rial points from the propositions which the Governor-General had originaijy 
eredt to his acceptance. 

On that occasion the Peishwa agreed to subsidize six battalions of British 
troops, provided they should not be stationed within his Highnesses dominions, 
but be prepared at all times to act on the requisition of the Peishwa. His High¬ 
ness further proposed to assign territory in Hindostan for the payment of the 
subsidiary force, and his Highness's propositions with regard to the arbitration of 
differences between his Highness and the Court of Hyderabad, and to the exclu¬ 
sion of Frenchmen from his service, differed in some respects from those which the 
Governor-General had proposed. 

The acceptance, rejection or modification of these propositions demanded the 
most mature deliberation, and appeared not to require an immediate decision; the 
Governor-General deemed it advisable therefore to await the progress of events in 
the Mahratta Empire, before he should form any final resolution upon the depend¬ 
ing treaty of alliance with the Peishwa, 

The Governor-General therefore suspended his instructions to the Resident at 
Poonah on the subject of the depending negotiation until the month of June 1802. 
The Governor-General in Council then communicated to the Resident his final 
determination with regard to the propositions of his Highness the Peish wa, and 
furnished the Resident with detailed instructions for the regulation of his conduct 
in pursuing the negotiation for the improvement of the connection between the 
British Government and the state of Poonah. 

In those instructions the Governor-General in Council entered into a general 
review of the transactions which had passed between the British Government and 
the state of Poonah, and of the conduct and policy of the latter with respect to 
the British Government since the arrival of the present Governor-General in 
India, and inferred from the whole tenor of the Peishwa’s proceedings that his 
Highness had not only been uniformly and progressively jealous of the power of 
the British nation in India, but actively hostile to its prosperity to the utmost 
practicable extent consistently with the security of hia Highness's government 
and with the irresolution and timidity of his character, and that therefore until 
irresistibly compelled, by the exigency of his affairs to have recourse to the assist¬ 
ance of the Company, the Peishwa would never be induced to conclude any en¬ 
gagements which in his apprehension would afford to the British Government the 
means of acquiring an ascendancy in the Mahratta empire. The Governor-General 
in Council therefore concluded, that if the Peishwa was sincere in bis late proposi¬ 
tions, he was influenced by the hope of obtaining the aid of the British power for 
the re-establishment and security of his authority, without hazarding the intro¬ 
duction of that degree of British influence which for the permanent defence of 
the Company and of our allies, and fof the general tranquillity of India, as well as 
for tire effectual exclusion of the influence of France, it was the interest of the 
British Government to establish in the Mahratta state. 

The Governor-General in Council therefore deemed it necessary to consider his 
Highness's propositions with reference to that principle, and the result of a mi¬ 
nute discussion of that subject was that in the judgment of his Excellency in 
Council an unqualified concurrence in the Peishwa's propositions would produce 
move injury than benefit to the British interests in India. The Governor-General 
in Council accordingly determined to reject the Peishwa's propositions in their 
actual form * 


* See Vol. 111. p. 12- 
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Jonsiderations, however, connected with the situation of affairs in Europe and 
in India disposed the Governor-Genera} in Council to relax in the conditions which 
his Excellency had until then considered and declared to he indispensable in the 
conclusion of any engagements of a subsidiary and defensive nature with the 
Peishwa; and rather than abandon the hope of establishing a further connection 
with the state of Poonah, the Governor-General in Council therefore resolved to 
acquiesce in the limitation which the Peishwa had proposed with respect, to the 
subsidiary force, provided the Peishwa would consent to an engagement for the 
discharge of the subsidy more favourable to our views and interests than an assign¬ 
ment of territory in Hindostan, which the Governor-General in Council considered 
at that time to be in every respect objectionable. 

On the basis of the preceding observations the Resident at Poonah was instructed 
to renew the negotiation with his Highness the Peishwa for the conclusion of de¬ 
fensive and subsidiary engagements, but the Resident was directed at the same 
time to endeavour to accomplish that object on the terms originally proposed by 
the Governor-General to his I-Iighness, and not to accede to terms less favourable 
until every hope of obtaining the Peishwa's concurrence in the Governor-General's 
original propositions should be extinguished. 

On his receipt of those instructions at the close of the month of July the Resi¬ 
dent apprized the Peishwa of his being in possession of the G over nor-General in 
Council s final determination with regard to his Highness's propositions, commu¬ 
nicated to. the British Government in the preceding month of November. 

The Peishwa, however, received that information without manifesting any degree 
of solicitude to be apprized of the Governor-General's determination upon his 
Highness's propositions, and deferred the Resident's offered communication on that 
subject until a future time, although .Jeswunt Rao Holkar, at the head of a largo 
body of troops, then occupied a menacing position near Malligong, and had com¬ 
menced a system of operations pregnant with immediate danger to the power of 
the Peishwa. No change appeared in the disposition of his Highness with respdct 
to the improvement of his alliance with the British Government. This circum¬ 
stance may in some degree be ascribed to the counsels of Scindiah and the Rajah 
of Berar, whose vakeels at that time earnestly dissuaded his Highnessfrom a 
closer connection with the British Government, assuring his Highness of effectual 
support from the combined power of those chieftains after the close of the rains, - 
until which time any material operations'on the part of Holkar were stated to be 
impracticable. 

On the 1st of August, however, Ruggoonaut Rao, one of the ministers of the 
Peishwa, waited on the Resident for the express purpose of receiving the commu¬ 
nication with which the Resident was charged on the subject of improving the 
connection between the two states.' The Resident opened the conference by ex¬ 
pressing the surprize and disappointment of the Governor-General at the Peishwa's 
withholding his acquiescence in the terms of alliance originally proposed to his 
Highness's acceptance, notwithstanding the liberal tenor of those terms and the 
amicable nature of the motives which dictated the wish of the British Government 
to improve the connection subsisting between the two states. The Resident ap¬ 
prized the minister that the Governor-General had taken into mature consideration 
the propositions of his Highness on the subject of a defensive alliance, communi- 
cated to Colonel Palmer the late Resident in the month of November 1801, and 
had directed the Resident to explain to his Highness the Peishwa the ultimate 
sentiments of the Governor-General on those propositions. 

The Resident then proceeded to state to the minister, that the Governor- General 
still continued to think that the principles on which the defensive alliance with 
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4||)fe of Hyderabad had been concluded would form the most eligible basis 
vhich it was in the contemplation of the Governor-General to establish with 
Ins Highness the Peishwa. The Resident then specified the extent of the force 
which his Highness had agreed permanently to subsidize, as that which,-the Go¬ 
vernor* General deemed to be necessary for the accomplishment of the objects of 
the defensive alliance. 

The Resident next adverted to the mode of providing for the charges of the 
subsidiary force, observing that his Highness the Peishwa’s offer of assigning ter¬ 
ritory in Hindostan,fielding a revenue of 25 lacs per annum, was absolutely 
inadmissible, and proposing that territory should be assigned for that purpose on 
the northern part of the Cancan, or on the southern frontier adjoining theThng- 
. buddra. 

The Resident .observed that this proportion could not be waved, and that there¬ 
fore it was absolutely necessary before he proceeded to communicate the Governor- 
General’s determination with regard to the remaining articles of the Peishwa’s 
propositions, that his'Highness should signify his assent to this proposition.' The 
minister however maintained the propriety of a previous disclosure of the Gov 
vernor-GeneralV sentiments and resolutions .with "regard to every branch of the 
proposed arrangement, and. after some discussion of this point, the Resident 
acceded to the wishes of the minister,, and proceeded to the next article by stating, 
that the Governor-General was disposed to relax in the demand which'he had 
originally made for the absolute exclusion of all Europeans from the^ervice of 
the Peishwa, and to limit it to the exclusion of the subjects of alt European states 
at war with the British Government. 

The Resident apprized the minister that the Governor-General was decidedly of 
opinion that.the article which provided for the commutation of the Chout of Surat 
was equally convenient for both parties, and that accordingly that article should 
he retained; that with regard to the-6th article, by which an option was left to 
the Rajah of Berar of becoming a party to the defensive alliance, his Highness 
having manifested an aversion to that proposal; the Governor-General had agreed 
to withdraw it. 

The minister himself in his reply to the Resident adverted to the two remaining 
articles relative to the permanent.continuance of the subsidiary force within his 
'Highness’s dominions, and to the arbitration of the differences between his High¬ 
ness the Peishwa and the Nizam, and after taking notes of the Resident’s explana¬ 
tions on the subject of each article, withdrew. 

These explanations were communicated to the Peislnva, who was subsequently 
-reported to have held several conferences with his ministers, at which the subject 
of the proposed defensive alliance was fully discussed. But the information which 
the. Resident recei ved with regard to the Peishwa’s real sentiments and resolutions, 
justified a belief that his Highness had resolved not to connect himself with the 
British Government until every hope of averting by other means, the danger with 
Which his government was menaced by the proceedings of Jeswunt Rao Holkcuy 
should have been extinguished. 

• In the meantime the droops of Jeswunt Rao Holkar continued on the northern 
bank of the Bheema river, in-considerable force. His Highness the Peislnva de¬ 
pended almost entirely for the reduction of Jeswunt Rao Holkar’s force upon the 
detachnjent of. the troops of Scindiah, which occupied a position south of the 
river Taptee. The only force of the Peishwa which had at that time been assem¬ 
bled for his Highness’s protection consisted of a detachment of 4,000 cavalry and 
1,000 infantry, posted at Gardoon on the river Bheema, and his Highness’s refusal 
or inability to advance the necessary funds precluded the augmentation of that 
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force. But the troops of Futteh Sing Maiinm, an officer command!*:, ■- 
a considerable portion of Jeswunt Rao Holkar's army* and occupying with hid 
force a position north of the Bheerrm, having attacked the Peishwa’s troops, and 
compelled them to retire, his Highness, under the influence of the general alarm 
occasioned,by this event, subsequently made such advances of money to the several 
chiefs commanding corps in the service of the Peishwa as induced them to march 
with the standard of the empire, and to join the detachment which had retreated 
from Gar do on. 

The object of the Peishwa was to effect a junction of tlAletaehmertt With the 
troops of DowTtit Rao Scindiah under the command of Suddasheo Rao, at that 
time stationed in Jthe province of Candeish at an inconsiderable distance south of 
the Taptee, and his Highness trusted that these combined forces, joined by others 
which Ins Highness expected from the southward, would possess sufficient strength 
to repel the enemy. 

On the 3.0th of August the Resident was invited to a conference with his High¬ 
ness the Peishwa on the subject of the propositions communicated to his Highness 
by the Resident through his Highness's minister. From the result of that con¬ 
ference, it was manifest that the Peishwa was anxious to preserve the friendship 
of the British Government, but disinclined to the defensive alliance on the terms 
proposed by the Resident, and that it was the object of his Highness to protract 
the negotiation in such a manner as to retain the option either of accepting the 
aid of the British power in any emergency of his affairs, or of Anally declining the 
proposed terms of alliance, when an improvement in the state of his Highness's 
affairs should appear to render the aid of the British power unnecessary. 

While this negotiation was pending at Poonah, Scindiah and Jeswunt Rao 
Holkar were preparing for active operations at the approaching close of the season 
of the rains. In the beginning of the month of September, ISOS, the troops of 
Scindiah under Suddasheo Rao occupied a position on the northern bank of the 
Godavery near Peyton, a town on the Nizam's frontier, and had begun to cross 
the river. Jeswunt Rao Holkar had made a movement towards the army of Sud¬ 
dasheo Rao from Chandore, and Meer Khaun and Shah Ahmed Khaun, who 
commanded considerable detachments of Jeswunt Rao Holkar's army, waited his 
approach between Ahmednugger and the Godavery. Futteh Sing Maunia conti¬ 
nued to ravage the Peishwa'* districts on the northern side of the Bbeema, at a. 
distance of not more than fifty miles from Poonah, yet no further measures werfe 
adopted by the Peishwa for reinforcing the detachment appointed for the imme¬ 
diate defence of the city. 

Notwithstanding these hostile proceedings of Jeswunt Rao Holkar, his vakeels 
continued to attend at his Highness the Peishwa's durbar, and to urge, on the 
part of Jeswunt Rao Holkar, demands with which his Highness was unable to 
comply. ■ 

Those demands were, that Khundeh Rao, the son and heir of the late Mulhar 
Rao, second legitimate son of the late Tuckojee Holkar, who was in confinement 
with Dowiut Rao Scindiah, should be released, and be vested with the possession 
of the, family territories, to the prejudice of Casbee Rao Holkar, the eldest legiti¬ 
mate son and successor of Tuckojee Holkar, and that Jeswunt Rao Holkar should 
be acknowledged as the guardian and dewan of Khundeh Rao. It could not be 
expected that Dowiut Rao Scindiah would accede to terms so unjust and degrading 
excepting in the utmost exigency of his affairs ; and the Peishwa, even if disposed 
to concur in those terms, did not possess sufficient authority over Dowiut Rao 
Scindiah to compel him to accept them. The troops of Scindiah under the com¬ 
mand of Suddasheo Rao, on which the Peishwa principally depended for the 
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of his dominion against the violence of Jeswunt Rao Holkar, did not 
"appear in any degree adequate to the defeat of that enterprising chieftain, and 
the Peishwa possessed neither military force, energy, nor resource to orrnhle him 
to afford any essential aid in repelling the dangers which appeared to menace the 
existence of his authority ancl dominion. 

These dangers daily augmented. Jesvvunt Rao IToJkar, after sacking the town 
of Na&suk about the beginning of September, advanced to the southward of the 
Godavery in the direction of Poonah, Futteh Sing Maunia crossed the river Bheema, 
and was successful f^levying contributions in the vicinity of Punderpore. At the 
same time the conduct of Amrut Rao, his Highness the Peishwa’s brother, who 
resided at a short distance from Poonah, excited apprehensions in his Highness’s 
mind of a design on the part of his brother, to take advantage of any crisis of 
affairs at Poonah which the progress of Jeswunt Rao Holkar’s arms might pro¬ 
duce favourable to his elevation. Suddasheo Rao, who commanded the troops 
of Scindiah, having prosecuted his march from Burhanpore, arrived at. Ahmed- 
ntiggur without molestation from the troops of Jeswunt Rao Holkar. From that 
place'Suddasheo Rao apprized the Peishwa that he had received orders from 
Scmdiah to complete the arrangements requisite for the progress of his march at 
Ahmednuggur, and then to proceed to Poonah for the assistance of his Highness, 
that accordingly he should soon be able to commence his march, but that the pay 
of the troops was considerably in arrears, and that, it was neceasafy tlmt his High¬ 
ness should prepare funds for the discharge of those demands. This state of 
affairs occasioned a great degree of alarm at Poonah. The inhabitants of which 
city justly apprehended that the arrival of the army of Jeswunt Rao Holkar 
would be attended with every species of violence and outrage, and that the pre¬ 
sence of Suddasheo RaoV detachment, without affording adequate protection, 
would add to the Peishwa’a necessities iri such a degree as to compel his Highness 
to levy oppressive contributions in the city; some of the opulent inhabitants there¬ 
fore prepared to abandon the capital, and the Peishwa himself, aware of the 
magnitude of the difficulties and dangers which surrounded him, actually provided 
for his escape to the Concan by stationing relays of Palankeen bearers and de¬ 
tachments of horse on the road to the source of the Kistna in the vicinity of Nahar, 

This arrangement was however subsequently abandoned by the advice of his 
ministers, who persuaded his Highness that funds might be provided for the pay¬ 
ment of Dowlut Rao Scindiah’s troops without the hazard of commotion, and his 
Highness resolving to remain at his capital, dispatched a message to Suddasheo 
Rao, requiring his advance to Poonah with the least possible delay. 

Under the impression of these alarms, his Highness the Peishwa on the 20th of 
September, 1.802, despatched his principal minister to the Resident, charged with 
a paper containing his Highness’s propositions for a defensive arrangement with 
the British Government. These.propositions differed from those which the Resi¬ 
dent had offered to his Highness’s acceptance in several important points. The 
Peishwa required that the subsidiary force should continue within the British 
territories, but be at all times prepared for any services on which his Highness 
might have occasion to employ it. That the British Government should be 
pledged never to form any connection or conduct any political transaction with 
Dowlut Rao Scindiah or the Rajah of Berar, with Holkar or the family of the 
Guikowaiy or with any Jaggeerdar of the Mahratta empire, and that the British 
Government should renounce all concern in the intercourse that might subsist 
between his Highness and any of those chieftains. That his Highness should be 
at liberty to employ Europeans of any description in his service, dismissing only 
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who, daring the* existence of war between the British Government and ,rL/ 
other power, should appear to have acted in a manner injurious to the interests ot 
the Company or the Peishwa. That the British Government should he required to 
enforce any just claims which the Peishwa might have on any other power or state, 
and that the British Government should not interfere in any transactions between 
the Peishwa and the Nizam, nor he permitted to arbitrate any differences which 
might arise between those states. These terms, so inconsistent with the funda¬ 
mental principles of the proposed defensive alliance and with the engagements 
actually subsisting between the British Government and otl® powers, were neces ¬ 
sarily rejected by the Resident, who prepared a paper containing a reply to every 
article of the Peishwa’a propositions, which, the Resident delivered to the minister 
at his conference with him on the 27th of September. 

The force under the command of Suddasheo Rao was expected t.0 cross the 
river Bheema, and pursue its march to the neighbourhood of Poonah. On reach¬ 
ing Choomar-Goondah, however, that force changing its direction, proceeded 
along the northern bank of that river, and encountered the advance of Holkar's 
army, consisting of the detachments under the command of Meer Khaim and Shah 
Ahmed Khaun. On the 3d of October, 1802, an action took place, the result of 
Which was ambiguously reported. Another detachment of Holkar’s troops, under 
the command of Futteh Sing Maunia, occupied a position to the southward of 
Poonah, and a corps of his Highness the Peishwa’s troops, commanded by Nana 
Poorundurreh, and attended by the Zurree Putkali, or standard of the empire, was 
disposed in Such a manner as to prevent a junction of Futteh Sing Maunia with 
any other division of flolkar’s force. The army under the personal command of 
that chieftain then occupied a position about 40 miles in the rear of his advanced 
troops. 

The Peishwa in this crisis continued to augment his troops by requiring the 
attendance of the distant Jaggeerdars, and Suddasheo Rao expected soon to be 
reinforced by 5000 horse and 4 battalions of infantry from Boorhanpore under the 
command of Gopaul Bhow. 

While the affairs of his Highness the Peishwa were in this critical state, the 
Resident continued his endeavours to impress upon his Plighness’s ministers the 
expediency of acceding to the liberal propositions offered to his acceptance fry 
the British Government. The Resident took occasion to remark to his Highness’s 
ministers that at the moment when a considerable progress had apparently been 
made in a negotiation with the British power, of which the object was the restora¬ 
tion of his Highness’s authority, and the tranquillity of his dominions, his High¬ 
ness had deliberately adopted measures calculated to impose additional burthens 
on the resources of his government, and to preclude every hope of relief from his 
present embarrassment. The Resident observed, that the contending armies dis¬ 
persed ovev his Highness’s territories, whether friends or enemies, were equally 
destructive to his resources, which were already utterly inadequate- to' the dis¬ 
charge of the extensive demands of the numerous corps which his Highness had 
invited from the northward. That his Highness’s inability to pay those troops 
would convert them into enemies, and aggravate the dangers which these rein¬ 
forcements were intended to avert. The minister replied by assurances of a speedy 
and successful conclusion of the negotiation depending between his Highness and 
the British Governmern, by representing in terms more favourable the situation of 
his Highness’s affairs, and by expressing a confident expectation of the speedy' 
reduction of Holkar’s power, and a prospect of avoiding the clangers and embar¬ 
rassments described by the Resident. 
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the 8th of October an action took place at the distance of about forty rnileS 
$om Poonahj between his Highness the Peishwa’s troops, under the command of 
Nana Poorunddurreh, and those of Futteh Sing Maunia, in which the former were 
defeated, with the loss of the whole of their ordnance and baggage. 

The receipt of this intelligence excited in the mind of the Peishwa considerable 
alarm for his personal safety. His Highness immediately directed that the corps 
of infantry stationed about his palace should be bolden in readiness for marching, 
but his real design in issuing this order, was stated to be to secure the protection 
of those troops in the#ent of his being compelled to abandon his capital. His 
Highness actually despatched all his jewels to Sevagurh a strong hill fort, in the 
neighbourhood of Poonah, and in the night of the 9th of October his Highness 
conveyed to that fortress all the women of his family. 

The Resident did not fail to take advantage of this disaster to impress upon the 
mind of his Highness's minister with additional urgency the dangers of his High¬ 
ness’s situation, and the expediency of his accepting the proposals of the British 
Government. The minister appeared to concur in the sentiments expressed by 
the Resident, and to admit that his Highness’s affairs could only be retrieved by 
Ins acceptance of the proposals of the British Government for the conclusion of a 
defensive alliance with his Highness. The minister however added, that the 
Peishwa was then too much under the influence, control, and within the power of 
his own servants to possess the means of adopting measures to that effect without 
personal danger. The minister at the same time expressed a hope of the speedy 
removal of those embarrassments which immediately precluded the accomplish¬ 
ment of that desirable object. 

The probability of such relief, however, was daily diminished by the increasing 
dangers of his Highness’s situation. The troops of Holkar had now formed a 
junction with those under Futteh Sing Maunia, and occupied a position near 
Jejd’ory, a town situated within little more than the distance of one march from 
Poonah, in consequence of which the army under the command of Suddasheo 
Rao advanced and encamped by the Peishwa’s desire at a short distance from the 
city on the road to that place. 

The state of the city of Poonah, and the adjacent territory at this period of 
time, is described by the Resident in the following terms : u I cannot describe to 
your Highness the melancholy scenery which this place at present exhibits. The 
assessments on the city are carried on with so much rigour that the inhabitants 
fly towards the neighbouring hills in the hope of securing their property. On the 
road they are generally met by the Pinclarries, who plunder and abuse them. 
These banditti carry their depredations to the very skirts of the city, and as the 
cultivation on the ground is unprotected, the Ryots are cutting it in an unripe 
state as the only means of saving something from the crop.” 

Amidst this general confusion, his Highness the Peishwa remained in his 
palace, guarded by about 2000 infantry, and a corps of cavalry. Saddled horses 
were at all times kept in readiness at the different gates, and every circumstance 
indicated his Highness’s extreme alarm, and his intention to quit the city on the 
occurrence of any unfavourable event; and the distress of his Highness’s situation 
was aggravated by his Highness’s distrust of his own troops and adherents. 

Suddasheo Rao, apprehensive that the Peishwa would suddenly abandon his 
capital and leave the troops destitute of supplies and pay, earnestly entreated his 
Highness either to repair to camp and accompany the army, or to permit two of 
Scindiah’s battalions to be stationed, at Poonah in the absence of the army for the 
protection of his Highness’s person and of the city. The Peishwa however de- 
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M’i*guned both fjhese proposals, and, in the genuine spirit of Mahratta policy, emit v 
voured to avert tho impending danger by opening a negotiation with Molkai, 
through Holkar 7 :} vakeel, who still, continued to frequent the Durbar at Poonah. 

In this state of affairs the minister still continued to pursue the negotiation with 
the Resident for the conclusion of a defensive alliance with the Company, but 
under equivocations, delays, and evasions so manifest, that the Resident was at 
.length compelled to declare to the minister in formal terms that he considered the 
negotiation to have ceased. 

On the 23d of October, 1802, Jeswunt Rao Holkar Marched and encamped 
within about eight miles of the camp of .Suddasheo Rao. On the evening of the 
21th, the Peishwa despatched messengers to Jeswunt Rao Holkar with distinet 
proposals for an accommodation, which that chieftain rejected, and on the morn¬ 
ing of the 25th an action took place between the advanced armies, which termi¬ 
nated in the total defeat of the combined troops of the Peishwa and Dowlut Rao 
Scindiah. 

The force of Holkar consisted of twenty-eight battalions, fourteen of which 
were commanded by European officers, 5000 Rohillas, 25000 cavalry, and 100 
pieces of cannon. The force of Scindiah consisted Only of four of the regular bat¬ 
talions raised and disciplined by M. I)e Boigne, with 20 guns attached to them, 
six battalions of Rajah Ambajee, and 10,000 horse. The number of the Peishwa’s 
troops has not been ascertained. 

The Peishwa, with a view to be prepared for every event, had moved out at the 
commencement of the action, attended by the Zurvee Putka or standard of the em¬ 
pire, and all his remaining troops, and at the same time despatched his minister to 
the Resident, with an instrument under the Peishwa 7 s seal, declaring his Highness's 
consent to subsidize the proposed number of British troops, and engaging to cede 
to the honourable Company for their subsistence territory in Guzerat, and in the 
southern quarter of his Highness’s dominions or in either of those quarters, yield¬ 
ing an annual revenue of twenty-six lacs of rupees. The minister at the same 
time offered to the British Resident the fullest assurances of the Peishwa 7 s inten¬ 
tion and meaning, that a general defensive alliance should be concluded between 
his Highness and the honourable Company on the basis of the treaty of Hy¬ 
derabad. 

In consequence of this transaction, the British Resident judged it to be expe¬ 
dient to suggest td the right honourable the Governor of Port St. George, and to 
the honourable the Governor of Bombay, the necessity of preparing a body of 
troops under the authority of those Presidencies respectively, for the eventual sup¬ 
port of the Peishwa’s government, and for the protection of his power. 

The Resident at Poonah transmitted a similar application to the Resident at 
Hyderabad for the eventual services of a considerable detachment from the subs! 
diary force stationed with his Highness the Nizam. 

At the dose of the action between the armies of Holkar and Scindiah, the 
Peishwa retired with a small body of cavalry to a fortress in the vicinity of 
Poonah. 

The city was left in charge of an officer of the Peishwa ; no extreme violence 
.■was committed. His Highness’s minister and the British Resident continued at 
Poonah, having settled a plan of communication with the Peishwa in the Concan, 
to which territory hia Highness directed his retreat. 

This crisis of affairs appeared to afford a most favourable opportunity for the 
complete establishment of the interests of the British power in the Maluatta 
empire* The Governor-General was justified in expecting the peaceable accom- 
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ent of this important object, to which the attention of the British Goverx 
had so long been directed, and which was so manifestly necessary for the 
complete consolidation of the British Empire in the East, 

The Governor.General therefore determined to confirm the engagements con. 
eluded between the Peishwa and the Resident at Poonah, and his Excellency 
accordingly instructed the Resident to signify to his Highness the Governor-' 
General’s ratification of the engagement, and the resolution of the Governor- 
General to employ eray effort of the British poSver for the restoration of his 
authority. The Britis?i$Resident was also instructed to direct his attention to the 
improvement of the terms of the proposed alliance by endeavouring to obtain the 
Pcishwa's consent to those stipulations which his Highness had hitherto rejected, 
and to such additional concessions as appeared to be expedient for the better secu ¬ 
rity and improvement of the British interests in~ that quarter of India; and the 
Resident was further directed to avail himself of the earliest opportunity of re¬ 
ducing the proposed conditions of alliance to the form of a definitive treaty. 

Instructions were at the same time issued to the Governors of Fort St, George 
and Bombay, and to the Resident at Hyderabad, confirming the requisition of the 
Resident at Foonah for assembling troops at the proposed stations, with a view to 
fulfil the engagements concluded with the Peishwa. 

In authorizing the army at Fort St. George, Bombay, and Hyderabad, to 
assemble, the Governor-General was influenced by considerations independent of 
the single object of supporting the cause of his Highness the Peishwa. 

Adverting to the actual state of the affairs of the Mahratta empire and to the 
position, numbers and description of the troops composing the armies ofDowlut 
Rao Scindiah and Jeswunt Rao Holkar, and to the desolated state of the Mah¬ 
ratta territories, it appeared to be nearly certain that the troops of Holkar or of 
Scindiah, or of both those chieftains, with all the horde of professional freebooters, 
must be compelled to seek subsistence in the countries of the Nizam, the Guiko- 
war, the Rajah of Mysore, or of the honourable Company. 

It was manifestly advisable therefore to adopt early measures of precaution to 
guard the frontiers of the Company and its allies from the inroads of these preda¬ 
tory armies. 

The ultimate success and ascendancy of either of the contending parties, in the 
Mahratta empire, might suggest to the ambition, pride, or rapacity of its leader 
the policy of directing his successful army against the possessions of the Com¬ 
pany or of its allies, and the hazard of this contingency equally required the 
immediate adoption of measures calculated to prevent or repel such an enter- 
prize. 

That such designs were entertained by Holkar with respect not only to the 
territories of our ally the Nizam, but to those of the Company in that quarter, 
the Governor-General possessed positive information; and it would have been 
imprudent to have omitted any precaution in such a case. The same precautionary 
measures were also indispensably necessary with reference to the general policy 
of being prepared to avert the dangers of contiguous anarchy; and the res¬ 
toration of the Peishwa to his legitimate authority, under the protection of a 
powerful British force, was the measilre best calculated to avert all the immediate 
clangers to which the British Government and its allies were exposed by the situ ¬ 
ation of affairs in the Mahratta empire, independently of the general or permanent 
policy of a more intimate connection with the Peishwa. 

It appeared from the despatches , of the Resident, that the primary’ object of 
Jeswunt Rao Holkar was to obtain possession of the Peishwa’s person, and to 
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mpel his Highness to establish such an administration as might secure Jeswu. t 
Rao Holkar's ascendancy in the state, to the exclusion of JDowlut Ilao Scindialfls 
influence. If this plan should fail, the next project of Jeswunt Rao Holkar was 
to invite to Poonah Amrut Rao (son of the late Ruggoonaut Rao) to place the 
son of Amrut Rao on the Musnud, and to invest Amrut Rao with the office of 
prime minister, while Jeswunt Rao Holkar should assume the general command 
of the troops of the state. 

The nature of the communication which the Govern or-General received from 
the Resident at Poonah, on these and other points connected with the actual crisis 
of affairs, suggested to his Excellency the propriety of issuing the instructions to 
the Resident, with respect to the period of time at which it would be advisable to 
order the advance of the British troops, for the purpose of effecting the restora¬ 
tion of his Highness the Peishwa to the government of Poonah. 

By the Residents subsequent advices it appeared, that the Peishwa had effected 
his retreat to Mhar, a fort situated on the river of Bancoote in the Conean, 
and that Holkar despaired of the success of his endeavours either to obtain the 
Peishwa’s voluntary return to Poonah, or to secure his Iiiglmess’s power. That 
Holkar had detached a force to Jejoory, (a fort situated in the vicinity of Poonah, 
and being the actual, residence of Amrut Rao) and had brought Amrut Rao to 
Poonah, with the intention of investing him with the general administration of 
affairs, and of placing the son of Amrut Rao on the Musnud, while Jeswunt Rao 
Holkar proposed to assume the general command of the army of the,state. To 
this arrangement Amrut Rao was not disposed to accede, the authority of the 
government however was exercised by Holkar in the name of Amrut Rao. Both 
Jeswunt Rao Holkar and Amrut Rao appeared extremely apprehensive of the 
Peishwa’s obtaining the protection and support of the British Government, and 
employed every endeavour to induce the Resident at Poonah to continue at that 
city, manifestly with the view to obtain the countenance of the British Govern¬ 
ment in sanctioning whatever arrangement might finally be adopted, under the 
exclusion of his Highness the Peishwa from the government of Poonah. The 
Resident however prudently rejected every advance of this nature, and persisted 
in his resolution to retire to Bombay, for which Presidency he with difficulty ob¬ 
tained permission from Amrut Rao and Holkar to depart on the 28th of November. 

At the conferences holden by the Resident with Amrut Rao and Jeswunt Rao 
Holkar on the eve of the Resident's departure from Poonah, both those chieftains 
expressed their solicitude for the preservation of the friendship of the British 
Government, and directly and earnestly appealed to the Resident for his advice in 
the existing situation of affairs. Jeswunt Rao Holkar expressly intimated a wish 
for the mediation of the Resident for the express purpose of effecting an accom¬ 
modation with the Peishwa. The Resident informed Jeswunt Rao Holkar that for 
this purpose it was indispensably necessary that both parties should consent to 
refer their differences to the mediation of the British Government; but that the 
Resident could not undertake such mediation without the orders of the Governor- 
General. The Resident at the sume time, advised Amrut Rao and Jeswunt Rao 
Holkar to explain their views by a direct application to the Governor-General, 
At the Resident's final interview with Amrut Rao, that chieftain delivered three 
letters to the Governor-General’s address, one from himself, the others from the 
persons then exercising the functions of ministers of the state. The purport of 
those letters was to .solicit the countenance and support of the British Govern¬ 
ment, by the appointment of a Resident in the place of Colonel Close, whose 
departure from Poonah to Bombay was represented by Amrut Rao and his minis- 
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o be an abdication of his station of representative of the British Government 
he court of Poonah. 

After thf Peiahwa’s arrival at Mhar, his Highness despatched two vakeels to 
Bombay with a letter, expressing his Highness’s desire of eventually seeking an 
asylum at Bombay, and his request that a ship might be prepared and sent to 
Bancoote, for the express purpose of conveying his Highness to Bombay or 
Bassein, if such a measure should appear to be necessary for the safety of his 
person. The honourable the Governor of Bombay complied with the latter appli¬ 
cation, by directing the&hip Herculean to proceed to Bancoote, and to be prepared 
for the Peishwa’s eventual accommodation. 

The Resident at Poonah being apprized of these circumstances, suggested to the 
government of Bombay the expediency .of discouraging the Peishwa from seeking 
an asylum within the British territories, until the sentiments and intentions of the 
Governor-General with respect to the affairs of the Peishwa should be made known, 
and the Resident recommended that the Peishwa should he advised to maintain his 
position at Mhar to the latest possible period of time, consistently with the safety 
of his Highness's person, 

Under the determination which the Governor-General had adopted of employing 
every effort for the restoration of the Peiahwa’s authority, and in the actual situa¬ 
tion of the Peishwa’s affairs, it appeared to the Governor-General to be extremely 
desirable that the Peishwa should immediately place himself under the protection 
of the British power by retiring to Bombay. 

tlis Highness the Peishwa being apprehensive for his safety at Mhar, proceeded 
to Sevendroog, a strong fortress on the coast of the Concan. His Highness sub¬ 
sequently embarked at that fortress under convoy of the ship Herculean, landed 
and continued some days at an intermediate port and thence re-embarked and 
arrived in safety at Bassein on the 16th of December. The Resident at Poonah 
arrived at Bombay on the 3d of that month. 

On the 6th of December 1802, the Resident at Poonah received the Governor- 
General’s instructions of the 16th of November, and in consequence addressed a 
letter to Ragonaut Rao, his Highness’s minister soliciting a conference with him, 
and recommending the removal of his Highness the Peishwa to Bombay. 

On the 30th of December, the Governor-General directed a letter to be written 
to the Resident, expressing his Lordship’s satisfaction at the appeal made to the 
British power by all the parties concerned in the commotions of the Mahratta states, 
and pointing it out as a favourable opportunity for pacific mediation. 

Adverting to the possibility that the Peishwa might endeavour to evade the 
conclusion of a definitive treaty, and might prefer the assistance of Scindiah to that 
of the British Government, the Resident was directed to intimate to his Highness, 
that as the Governor-General had ratified the preliminary engagement, and proceeded 
to act in conformity to the obligations of it, his Highness’s refusal to conclude a 
definitive treaty on the basis of that engagement, and to abide by its stipulations, 
would be deemed a violation of public faith; and that in such a case, his Lordship 
would adopt that course of policy which should tend to the security of the British 
Government and of its allies, and that a demand for re-imbursement of all charges 
incurred, for the service of the Peishwa. would form a part of any system of 
measures which might be adopted with that view. 

On the 8th of December the Resident had an interview with Ragonaut Rao, when 
that minister stated his Highness’s resolution to abide by his engagements, his 
intention to proceed from Choul* for Bassein, and his desire to remain at the latter 
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tinmxze under the protection of a British guard; Mr. Duncan signified to the minis, n* 
his Compliance with this request , and informed the minister that the force woulu 
consist of 100 European infantry, one company of European artillery, with its 
complement of gun lascars, and about 000 Native infantry; On the arrival of his 
Highness the Peishwa at Bassein the Resident proceeded to wait oh his Highness, 
taking with him. the draft of a treaty of defensive alliance to which his Highness 
after some discussion signified his consent. A difference of opinion however 
occurred between the Peishwa and the Resident, with respect to the territories to 
be selected for the payment of the subsidiary force, which'occasioned some delay 
in the actual conclusion of the treaty of defensive alliance. 

In the mean time the Resident transmitted to the Governor- General a copy of 
the proposed treaty. On the receipt of that document, the Governor-General 
transmitted instructions to the Resident containing his Excellency's remark? on 
the proposed treaty, and his Excellency’s directions to press the conclusion of it, 
under certain modifications pointed out by his Lordship in those instructions, 

On the 28th of January however, a despatch was received from the Resident, 
stating that, at an audience of the Peishwa on the 31st of December, his Highness 
had unexpectedly signified his consent to assign for the payment of the subsidiary 
force the territories which the Resident originally proposed, and the treaty was 
accordingly executed and exchanged at that conference. 

The terms of the treaty being strictly conformable to the tenor of the Governor- 
General’s original propositions to his Highness the Peishwa, and to the Spirit of 
the Governor-General’s subsequent instructions to the Resident at Poonah, the 
treaty was ratified by the Governor-General in Council on the day on which it was 
received. Several copies of the treaty having already been transmitted to your 
honourable Committee * the Governor-General in Council deems it unnecessary 
to state the detail of it in this place. 

The Governor-General in Council now proceeds to advert to the measures pur¬ 
sued by the right honourable Lord Clive, the Governor of Fort St. George, in 
consequence of the suggestion conveyed to his Lordship by the Resident at Poonah, 
for the immediate preparation of a force of British troops in the Carnatic, for the 
support of his Highness the Peishwa, as noticed in the preceding paragraph. 

The force which the right honourable the Governor of Fort St. George, Iti 
concert with Lieut.-General Stuart, resolved to assemble on the frontier of Mysore, 
consisted of five companies of artillery, two regiments of European, and five regi¬ 
ments of Native cavalry; three regiments and six companies of European infantry, 
and eight battalions of Native infantry, with an adequate proportion of field 
artillery. The reasons which induced his Lordship to equip a force of this extent, 
are stated in a despatch from his Lordship of the 10th of December, and ap ¬ 
peared entirety satisfactory, and the measures pursued by the right honourable 
the Governor of Fort St. George, on that occasion appeared to the Governor- 
General to be highly judicious, and obtained the Governor-General’s entire ap ¬ 
probation. 

Lord Clive properly considered, that any body of troops which might be required 
to advance into the Mnhrfttta territory for the aid of the Peishwa, in the execution 
of our defensive engagements should be of sufficient strength to act independently, 
and to resist the single or united armies of Holkar and Scindiah. Lord Clive also 
judged it to be probable that the renewal of hostilities between those chieftains in 
the Deccan, would collect such a multitude of irregular troops as in the exhausted 
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territories might be compelled to 

f the ceded countries, or of Mysore, hi pursuit of the means 
of subsistence. In either event, the judgment of the right honourable the Gover¬ 
nor of Fort St. George deemed it necessary to prepare a force not inferior: to that 
which his Lordship, in concert with Lieut.-General Stuart, had resolved to assem¬ 
ble. At the same time, the circumstances to which his Lordship adverted in bis 
despatches upon this subject, and those stated in the instructions of the Governor- 
Gen oral to his Lordship of the 30th of December 1802, precluded all apprehension 
that hostilities would be precipitated by the appearance of so large a British force 
on the Mahratta frontier. 

Every exertion therefore was employed by Lieut.-General Stuart, under the 
orders of the Right Honourable the Government of Fort St. George, to place the 
array in a condition to advance into the Mahratta territory whenever the state of 
the negotiations to be conducted by the Resident at Poonah for the conclusion of a 
treaty of defensive alliance with his Highness the Peishwa should appear to sug¬ 
gest the propriety of that measure. Lord Clive at the same time, according to 
the spirit of the Governor-General’s instructions, directed the Honourable Major- 
General Wellesley, who commanded the subsidiary force stationed in Mysore, to 
afford every encouragement to the disposition which was manifested by his High¬ 
ness the Peishwa’a southern Jaggeerdarss, to co-operate with the British Govern¬ 
ment for the support of his Highness’s cause. 

The Governor-General now deems it proper to attract the attention of your 
Honourable Committee to the affairs of Hyderabad as connected with the transac¬ 
tions and negotiations at Poonaln 

The nature of the instructions issued to the Resident at Poonah under date the 
23 rd offline, 1803, rendered necessary corresponding instructions to the Resident 
at Hyderabad. For the reasons stated in the instructions to the former, the Go? 
vemor-General deemed it expedient to authorize an eventual relaxation in the con¬ 
ditions prescribed by the treaty of Hyderabad, concluded on the 12th of October, 
1800, for the admission of the Peishwa to the benefits of the defensive alliance. 
Those conditions were, that the Peishwa should acquiesce in the company’s arbi¬ 
tration of differences between the courts of Hyderabad and Poonah on the basis 
of the treaty of Mhar/* and also that the Peishwa should consent to his Highness 
the Nizam’s exemption from the payment of choute. 

It was necessary to obtain his Highness the Nizam’s consent to a relaxation of 
tho^e conditions, and instructions were accordingly issued to the Resident at Hy¬ 
derabad to employ his endeavours for that purpose. 

The first conference upon this subject at Hyderabad was hold on in the month of 
October following. The Resident, as he had foreseen, found the court of Hyder¬ 
abad extremely averse to the concession required. The Resident, however, after 
much protracted discussion, succeeded in obtaining his Highness the Nizam’s con¬ 
sent to a relaxation of the conditions of the Peishwa ’a admission to the benefits of 
the defensive alliance upon certain assurances from the British Government. 
Those assurances appeared to the Governor-General to be of a nature which could 
not be confirmed, but this difficulty was removed by the subsequent success of the 
Resident at Poonah in obtaining his Highness the Peishwa* s assent to the pre¬ 
scribed conditions under the treaty of Hyderabad of his admission to the benefits 
of the defensive alliance. 

On receiving from the Resident at Poonah the application for a force to be pre- 
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'p titped on the frontier of thq Nizam's dominions, 2 or the eventual support of t 
dahwa’s cause, the Resident at Hyderabad prudently suggested to his High ties, 
the Nizam the expediency of reinforcing the detachments of his Highness’s troops 
stationed on iris Highness’s western frontier, to which suggestion his Highness 
readily assented. 

The Govern or-General in his instructions to the Resident at Hyderabad of i 6th 
November, confirmed the requisition of the Resident at Poonah for the speedy 
preparation of a British force; and in a subsequent letter of instructions,, under 
date the 22nd of November, 1802, the Governor-General directed that the officer 
in command of the British force which might be detached from Hyderabad to the 
frontier, should obey-the orders of the Resident at Poonah with regard to the ad¬ 
vance of the detachment. 

Previously to this period of time, the court of Hyderabad had frequently ex¬ 
pressed an anxious desire for the junction of the two battalions of native infantry 
which by the treaty of October, 1800, were to be added to the subsidiary force. 
Various circumstances had occasioned and justified the delay which had occurred 
m furnishing this additional force.* The actual situation of affairs however ren ¬ 
dered the speedy completion of the subsidiary force an object of considerable im¬ 
portance ; at the same time it appeared to be extremely desirable on military prin¬ 
ciples, as well as with reference to various considerations of a local and incidental 
nature, that the subsidiary force should be augmented by the addition of a regi¬ 
ment of Europeans instead of two battalions of native infantry. The Resident at 
Hyderabad accordingly proposed to the court of Hyderabad the substitution of a 
regiment of Europeans for the additional battalions of native infantry stipulated 
by treaty, and with some difficulty obtained its consent to that arrangement. In 
expectation of the success of the Resident’s endeavours for that purpose, instruc ¬ 
tions were issued by the Governor-General to the Right Honourable the Governor 
of Fort St. George, on the 31st of December, 1802, directing Lord Clive to bepre- 
pared to despatch to Hyderabad a regiment of Europeans, at the requisition of 
the Resident at Hyderabad. 

Subsequently to the defeat of the combined forces of the Peishwa and Dowlut 
Rao Scindiah by the troops of Jeswunt Rao Holkar, the latter chieftain and Ara¬ 
rat Rao addressed letters to his Highness the Nizam, and his minister Auzim Ool 
Omrah, soliciting the support and countenance of the court of Hyderabad to the 
projected revolution in the government of the Mahmtta empire. The court of 
Hyderabad, in conformity to the spirit of its engagements communicated these 
overtures to the British Resident, and professed its intention to be guided in the 
reception of those overtures entirely by the advice of the British Government. 
The court of Hyderabad, however, regardless of those principles of equity and jus¬ 
tice which formed the basis of the proceedings of the British Government, mani¬ 
festly indicated a disposition to support the cause of the usurper. The object of 
that course of policy was to secure for his Highness the Nizam those advantages 
from the proposed administration of Poonah which the court of Hyderabad appre¬ 
hended to be unattainable by the projected alliance with the Peishwa. 

Jeswqpt Rao Holkar and Amrut Rao subsequently notified their intention of 
despatching Babboo Furkia (son of the late Hurry Punt Furkia) to Hyderabad, 
charged with specific overtures. The question of receiving this emissary was re¬ 
ferred by the court of Hyderabad to the decision of the Governor-General, who 
was of opinion that a refusal to receive that emissary would indicate a decided op- 
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in the Mahratta empire by the means of amicable negotiation, and that with refer¬ 
ence to the -accomplishment of that object, all parties should be encouraged to ap¬ 
peal to the united counsels of the British Government and his Highness the Nizam. 
The Governor General was therefore of opinion that the emissary despatched by 
Jeswunt Kao Hoffcar and Amrut Rao should be received at Hyderabad. 

The Governor-General in Council here deems it proper to state the course of 
measures adopted in consequence of the conclusion and ratification of the treaty of 
defensive alliance with his Highness the Peishwa. 

Tt had always been sufficiently manifest that the principal branches of the Mah- 
ratm state Were averse to an alliance between the Britisli Government, and the 
sovereign power of the Mahratta empire It was also evident that the Peishwa 
had been induced to conclude the treaty of defensive alliance with the British Go¬ 
vernment by his Highness’s conviction that no other means existed of recovering 
anyportoin of his just authority, or of securing the tranquillity of . his domi¬ 
nions. It was possible therefore that his Highness the Peishwa might be in¬ 
duced by a favourable change in the state of his affairs, and by the concurrent 
sentiments of the several branches of the Mahratta empire to desire the dis¬ 
solution of the engagements which he had concluded with the British Govern, 
meufc. 

In such an event it was not the intention of the Governor-General to compel 
the Peishwa to adhere to the faith of liis engagements at the hazard of involving 
the Company in a war with the combined.Mahratta states. In pursuing his in¬ 
tention to exert the British influence and power for the restoration of the Peishwa 
to the Musnud of .Poonah on the basis of the subsidiary treaty recently concl uded 
with his Highness, the Governor-General deemed it absolutely necessary to at¬ 
tend to the leading principles by which his Excellency’s conduct had beeu guided. 
These, were the maintenance of peace with the Mahratta states, and the preserva¬ 
tion of the internal tranquillity of the British possessions. 

The stipulations of treaty on which his Excellency founded his intention to faci¬ 
litate the restoration of the Peishwa, originated in a supposition that the majority 
of the Mahratta Jaggeerclars and the body of the Peishwa’s subjects entertained a 
desire of co-operating in that measure. Justice and wisdom precluded any at¬ 
tempt to impose upon the Mahrattas a ruler whose restoration to authority was 
adverse to the wishes of every class of his subjects. The spirit of the- engagements 
recently concluded with the Peishwa involved no obligation of such an extent. It 
was evident that whatever might be the success of our arms, the ultimate objects 
of those engagements would' not be attained by a course of policy so violent and 
extreme. His Excellency the Governor-General accordingly resolved, in the event 
of a probable opposition to the restoration of the Peishwa from the majority of 
the Mahratta Jaggeerdars, and from the body of the Peishwa’s subjects, to relin¬ 
quish every attempt to restore the Peishwa to the Musnud of Poonah. , f 

The Governor-General further considered, that even under an assurance of a de¬ 
cided support and co>operation from the Jaggeerdars, it would be advisable that a 
sufficient detachment ofthe British force should advance into the Mahratta. terri¬ 
tory. But that the advance of the whole of the Britisli army, assembled at H urry- 
haul, into the Mahratta territory would greatly diminish the internal security of the 
Company’s possessions in that quarter of India. Such a movement would there¬ 
fore have been inconsistent with a principal object of that armament. 

With the view therefore of fulfilling our engagements with the Peishwa with- 
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Sti deviating from the leading principles above stated, the Governor-General u >s 
of. opinion f 

1st, That the whole of the subsidiary force serving with his Highness the Nizam 
should proceed to join the troops of the Nizam assembled on the Nizam’s western 
frontier, and that the whole of that force should occupy within the Nizam’s terri¬ 
tory the most convenient station in the position nearest to Poonah, and should be 
prepared at a proper season to advance directly to that capital, 

That as large a proportion of the British army assembled at Hurryhaul as could 
he detached, consistently with the internal security of the British territories should 
advance in concert and cooperation with such of the Mahratta chiefs- and Jaggeer- 
dars occupying the southern frontier of the Mahratta territory as should be at¬ 
tached to the Peishwa's cause, and that the remainder of the British army should, 
maintain its position on the frontier of Mysore for the combined purpose of even¬ 
tually supporting the advanced detachment, and of preserving the internal tran¬ 
quillity of the Company's territory. 

3rd. That the advanced detachment should proceed from Hurry haul, together 
with such Mahratta forces as might unite with it, either to Merritch, or to any other 
station where the Peishwa might be enabled to join that force, or that the detach¬ 
ment from Hurrylmul should form a junction with the combined army of the 
Nizam, and with the British subsidiary troops on the frontier of the Nizam's 
dominions. 

Copies of those instructions were forwarded to the Residents at Poonah and 
Hyderabad The .Resident at Poonah was directed to be guided in his future pro¬ 
ceedings by the spirit of the resolutions and intentions described in those-instruc¬ 
tions, as far as they might be applicable to the situations in which he might 
be required to act. The Governor-General left it to the judgment of the Resident 
at Poonah to decide the proper period of time for the actual advance of the allied 
army from its position on the Nizam’s frontier towards Poonah; and the Resi¬ 
dent was informed that the commanding officer of the subsidiary force would be 
directed to conform to his suggestions both with regard to the time of commenc¬ 
ing his march from the Nizam’s frontier towards Poonah, and to any other points 
connected with the objects of the destination of that force. 

Instructions were issued to the Resident at Hyderabad directing him to obtain the 
consent of his Highness the Nizam to the march of the whole of the subsidiary 
force to the frontier of his Highness's dominions, and to join his Highness the Ni¬ 
zam’s forces stationed in that quarter in conformity to the plan of operations com- 
nmnicated to the Government of Fort St, George. The Resident at Hyderabad was 
further instructed to concert with the Resident at Poonah the position which it 
would be advisable for the combined army to occupy on the Nizam’s frontier pre¬ 
paratory to its actual advance towards Poonah: and the Resident at Hyderabad was 
instructed to direct the commanding officer of the subsidiary force to conform to 
all orders and suggestions which he might receive from the Resident at Poonah. 

The Governor-General now proceeds to state to your honourable Committee the 
measures adopted by the right honourable Lord Clive, under the instructions of 
2nd February, of which the substance is stated in the preceding and following 
paragraphs. 

By those instructions the right honourable the Governor of Fort St. George 
(aided by the judgment of Iieut.*General Stuart, and regulated, by contingent 
events), was empowered to determine the actual period of time at which, it 
might be proper for the British troops to advance into the Mahratta territory, and 
to the extent of the force to be detached from the main body of the army for that 
purpose. 
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Siting to the expediency of scenting the eaviy arrival of the BHtish traojj 
donah, and of confirming ti>,q favourable disposition which had been umni • 
l by the Jaggeerdars in the southern territories of his Highness the Peishwa, 
as well as to the actual march of the subsidiary force towards the Nizam’s western 
frontier, and to the necessity of terminating the depending negotiations at the 
earliest practicable period of time. Lord Clive was of opinion that the time was ao 
tnally arrived at which it was necessary for the British troops to enter the Mah- 
rntta territory, and his Lordship accordingly, on the 27th February instructed his 
Excellency Lieut. General Stuart (then present with the army on the frontier of 
Mysore), to adopt the necessary measures for that purpose. 

In consequence of the absence of Lieut;-General Stuart from the Residency of 
Fort St. George, Lord Clive deemed it to be necessary that the extent of the force 
to be detached from the main body of the army should be determined exclusively 
by Lieut.-General Stuart’s discretion under an additional reference to the general 
spirit of the Governor-General's instructions of the 2nd February. 

The extensive local knowledge and influence possessed by the honourable Major- 
General Wellesley, the personal intercourse long established between Major-Ge¬ 
neral Wellesley and the Mahratta chieftains on the frontier of Mysore, and the 
confidence reposed by those chieftains in the approved talents, firmness, temper, 
and integrity of that officer, rendered him peculiarly qualified to discharge, the 
complicated duties of the command of the detachment destined to proceed to 
Poonah. That important command required the united exertion of consider¬ 
able military skill, and of great political experience and discretion. Lord Clive 
accordingly desired that Major-General Wellesley might be appointed to the com¬ 
mand of the advancing detachment, and requested his Excellency Lieut.-General 
Stuart to furnish Major-General Wellesley with instructions for the regulation of 
his conduct according to the spirit of the Governor-General’s instructions. 

In conformity to the foregoing directions, Lieut.-General Stuart appointed a de¬ 
tachment from the main body of the army assembled at Hurryhur for the purpose 
of advancing into the Mahratta territory. The detachment consisted of one regi¬ 
ment of European, and three regiments of native cavalry; two regiments of Euro¬ 
pean, and six battalions of native infantry, with a due proportion of artillery, 
amounting altogether to 1,500 cavalry, and 6,800 infantry; and to that force was 
added 2,500 of his Highness the Rajah of Mysore's fborse. Lieut..General Stuart: 
appointed the honourable Major- General Wellesley to the command of that de¬ 
tachment in conformity to Lord Clive’s suggestions. 

Lieut..General Stuart directed the honourable Major-General Wellesley 

1st. To encourage the southern Jaggeerdars to declare in favour of the Pei shwa’s 
cause, to employ every means to reconcile their mutual animosities, and to induce 
them to unite their forces with the advancing detachment for the purpose of re-es ¬ 
tablishing his Highness's government, 

2ndiy . To proceed to Merritch and form a junction with the Peishwa, or if the 
Peiuhwa's march to that station should be deemed inadvisable and imprac¬ 
ticable, to unite with such of his Highness’s chieftains and troop? as might be there 
assembled. 

3rdly. To open a eAfcmnic&tion and to form a junction with the subsidiary 
force advancing froni Hyderabad, and with the contingent of his Highness the 
Nizami 

4fhly. To proceed eventually to Poonah, and to establish an order of things 
in that capital favourable to the return of the Peishwa, and to the accomplishment 
of the objects of the treaty lately concluded between his Highness and the British 
Government. 
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,?p6n the 4th of April the Governor-General in Council addressed a letter to tv* 
Governor of Fort St. George, signifying entire approbation of the measures 
' adopted by his Lordship, and by his Excellency Lieut.-General Stuart., and of the 
selection of the honourable Major-General Wellesley for the command of the 
troops detached towards Poonah, and containing instructions relative to the 
government of Mysore connected with the arrangements which had been adopted 
under the immediate authority of the government of Fort St. George. 

Your honourable Committee was informed by the Governor-Generals address of 
the 10th of February, 1803, of the appointment of Mr. Webbe to be Resident at 
Nagporc, and of Major Malcolm to succeed that gentleman as Resident at Mysore. 
The reasons which suggested the expediency of that arrangement with reference to 
the state of affairs in the Mahratta empire, were stated in the instructions to the 
right honourable the Governor of Fort St. George upon that subject of the 3d of 
February, On the receipt of those instructions the right honourable the Governor 
of Fort St. George proceeded to adopt the necessary measures for carrying them 
into effect, and his Lordship at the same time issued separate instructions to his 
Excellency Lieut.-General Stuart and to Major Malcolm, with respect to the 
means of cultivating an intercourse with the Jaggeerdars in the southern districts 
of the Pdshwa’s dominions, 

I n conformity to those instructions, Major Malcolm accompanied the honourable 
Major-General Wellesley on bis march to Poonah, and assisted that officer in his 
negot iations with the Jaggeerdars and officers of the Mahratta government in the 
southern division of his Highness the Peishwa’s dominions. 

As connected with the plan of operations above described, it is necessary to 
state in this place the proceedings of t he Resident at Hyderabad, in consequence of 
the instructions issued to him on the 3d of February. 

The Resident at Hyderabad understanding the instructions of the Governor- 
General with regard to the ad vance of the whole of the subsidiary force in their 
literal sense, solicited and obtained the consent of his Highness the Nizam to the 
advance of the whole of that force, but communicated at the same time the objec¬ 
tions “of his Highness to this measure, by which his person and capital would be 
left without efficient protection. In reply to that communication, the Governor- 
General, in his instructions to the Resident, under date the 6th of March, signified 
to the Resident, that although the terms of his Excellency’s instructions ad¬ 
mitted the Resident’s construction, it was not his Excellency’s intention to direct 
the adoption of an arrangement by which the station of Hyderabad would be left 
destitute of British troops. The Governor-General, however, not being aware of 
any hazard to the British interests at Hyderabad by the absence of their troops 
did not think proper to issue positive orders for the recall of two battalions to 
Hyderabad, for the purpose of continuing near his Highness the Nizam’s person 
in conformity to the provisions of an article of the treaty of Hyderabad. The. 
Governor-General left that point to the discretion of the Resident at Hyderabad 
under reference also to the Nizam’s wishes. The Govern or-General at the same 
time stated his opinion that the most eligible mode of supplying the deficiency of 
British troops at Hyderabad, would be by a detachment from the army assembled, 
on the frontier of Mysore, and his Excellency accordingtymprized the Resident of 
his intention to issue provisional instructions to that effecPxo the government of 
Fort St. George. 

In conformity to that intention the Governor-General'addressed a letterUnder 
date f»th of March, 1803, to the right honourable the Governor of Fort St. George, 
requesting his Highness to suggest to his Excellency Lieut.-General Stuart the ex- 
pedieucy of ordering a detachment bo Hyderabad of two battalions of native 
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eut.-General Stuart having complied with that suggestion, two 
battalions proceeded from the main army stationed ori the frontier of Mysore, and 
arrived at Hyderabad at the dose of the month of April. On the 17th of Fe¬ 
bruary, the whole of the subsidiary force under the command of Lieut.-Colonel 
Stevenson, marched from Hyderabad towards the western frontier of the Nizam’s 
dominions for the purpose of forming a junction with the army of his Highness 
the Nizam, and of occupying a position preparatory to the advance of the Nizam’s 
army into the Mahratta territory. On the 26th of March the British subsidiary 
troops with the Nizam’s contingent, the whole force being under the command of 
Ccionel Stevenson, encamped in the vicinity of Perinda, near the Nizam’s western 
frontier, and on. the 15th of April arrived at Akloos, where it was reinforced from' 
Major-General Wellesley’s army by his Majesty’s Scotch brigade, and was sub¬ 
sequently joined by the main army, under the command of Major General Wel¬ 
lesley. 

Previously to a statement of the proceedings of Major-General Wellesley, under 
the instructions of his Excellency Lieut.-General Stuart, it may be proper to state 
to your honourable Committee in general terms the progress of transactions at 
the court of Hyderabad as connected with the affairs of the Mahratta empire until 
the return of the Peishwa to Poonah. 

A preceding paragraph of this despatch states the intention of Jeswunt Rao 
Holkar and Amrut Rao to despatch Baba Phurkeea on a mission to the court of 
Hyderabad ;, and the substance of the Governor-General’s instructions to the Resi¬ 
dent at Hyderabad on the subject of that emissary’s reception. On the 24th of 
February, Baba Phurkeea arrived at Hyderabad. The primary object of Baba 
Phurkeea’s mission appeared to be, to endeavour to detach his Highness the 
Nizam from his connection with the British Government, and to unite the Nizam 
with Jeswunt Rao Holkar in accomplishing the views which Jeswunt Rao Holkar 
had formed for the future administration of the Government of Poonah. His 
Highness the Nizam however distinctly declared to Baba Phurkeea his deter mi 
nation to co-operate with the British Government in restoring the Peishwa to the 
exercise of his legitimate authority. Baba Phurkeea being disappointed in obtain¬ 
ing the primary object of his mission, delivered to his Highness the Nizam a state¬ 
ment of the demands of Jeswunt Rao Holkar and Amrut Rao. Those demands 
did not materially differ from those which Jeswunt Rao Holkar had repeatedly 
stated in writing to the Resident at Poonah. To Baba Phurkeea’s statement of 
demands the court of Hyderabad replied that the intimate connection established 
between the British Government and the state of Hyderabad rendered it indispen¬ 
sably necessary to have the previous concurrence of the Governor-General in any 
adjustment of Baba Phurkeea’s propositions; that the negotiation of all points of 
that nature had been exclusively entrusted by the Governor-General to the charge 
of the Resident at Poonah, but that the propositions arid demands stated by the 
Mahratta envoy should be communicated to the Governor-General for his consi ¬ 
deration. 

The Governor-Gaietilfs instructions to the Resident at Poonah of the 11th of 
February, on the sufijebt: of Holkar’a demands, appearing to his Excellency to be 
equally applicable to the propositions of the Mahratta envoy to Hyderabad, the 
Governor-General deemed it unnecessary to issue any additional instructions on 
that subject. 

The communications which the Governor-General at this period of time re 
ceived from the Resident of Hyderabad, of intelligence transmitted by his'High- 
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$ Nizam’s agent at the court of Dowlut Rao. Scindiah, and obtained throng; 
other channels especially the information of the arrival of Jaddoo Rao Bhaskur, 
Scindiah’s confidential minister at the Court of the Rajah of Berar, and of the 
active prosecution of military preparations within the dominions of the Rajah of 
Berar, afforded to the Governor-General reason to suspect the existence of the 
confederacy which was afterwards disclosed, between Dowlut Rao Scindiah and 
the Rajah, of Berar for purposes hostile to the interests of the British Govern¬ 
ment and it#allies. The Rajah of Berar had himself communicated in a letter to 
the Nizam a decided dissatisfaction at the conclusion of the treaty of Rassein; 
and the sentiments and intentions of the Rajah of Berar were further manifested 
by the recal of his vakeels from the court of Hyderabad. 

The GovemoKGeneral in Council now proceeds to state to your honourable 
Committee the proceedings of Major-General Wellesley under the instructions of 
Lieut.-General Stuart. 

Major-General Wellesley commenced his march from Hurryhur on the frontier 
of Mysore on the 9th of March, and crossed the Toombudra* river on the 12th. 
The march of the British troops through the southern division of the Peishwa’s 
dominions induced the contending chieftains and Jaggeerdars to compromise 
thei?' differences, and afforded confidence to the oppressed inhabitants of those 
distracted territories; while the concurrence of all ranks of people in a general 
sentiment of respect for the British name, and in a desire for the success of the 
cause in which the British Government was engaged, enabled the honourable 
Major-General Wellesley to derive abundant supplies for the army during the 
whole of its march. This favourable, impression is to be ascribed principally to 
the personal confidence reposed in the honourable Major-General Wellesley by all 
the chieftains exercising authority in that country, and to the reliance which its 
inhabitants placed on that distinguished officer’s ability, justice, and honour. 
Great merit is also to be ascribed to the judgment, temper, activity, and skill, of 
“Major-General Wellesley in directing the system of the supply and movement of 
the troops ; in preventing plunder and everv excess, and in conciliating the inha¬ 
bitants of the districts through which his route was directed. 

The British army was joined on its march by most of the chiefs and Jaggeerdars 
of those territories. No specific engagements however were concluded with 
them, but they received general assurances that they should be recommended to 
the particular favour of the Peishwa, if their conduct should continue to deserve 
it. Several of those chiefs who were under the Peishwa’s displeasure, were in¬ 
duced to co-operate with the British troops, by a promise that the influence of the 
British Government should be exerted to restore them to the confidence of their 
sovereign. 

On the 15th of April, Major-General Wellesley effected a junction with the 
subsidiary force and with the troops of his Highness the Nizam, under the coil; 

id of Colonel Stevenson. The detachments from the army of Jeswunt Rao- 
IK kar, under the command of Futteh Sing and Meer Khan, the former of which 
had proceeded to the southward as far as Merritch, and the latter had occupied a 
position on the Nizam’s frontier, near Beejapoor, retreated gradually as Major- 
General Wellesley’s army advanced. The approach of or-General Wellesley 

also induced Jeawunt Rao Holkar to retreat from Poonab to Chandoor, a town 
situated about 130 miles (north-cast) from Foonah; and Amrut Rao alone re¬ 
mained at Poor.ah with about 1500 men. 



* Sometimes written Tungbiulra. 
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)Mer these circuinstances it appeared to Major-General Wellesley unnecessak, 
uvanee to Poonah all the troops destined to effect the restoration of the 
Peishwa; and as the country was much exhausted, and .a general deficiency of 
forage prevailed, General Wellesley determined to dispose of the troops in such 
situations that the whole might procure forage and subsistence, and might easily 
form a junction in case that measure- should appear to be advisable. Accordingly 
Major-General Wellesley ordered Colonel Stevenson to march from his position 
near Akloos to Gardoon, to leave near that place within the Nizam's dominions all 
his Highness's troops, and to place himself with the British subsidiary troops in a 
position on the Reemah river towards Pooriah, near its junction with the Mota- 
Mola river. 

After having completed these arrangements, General Wellesley continued his 
march towards < Poonah by the road of Baramooty. The General had received 
repeated intimations from Colonel Close, that Amrut Rao, who still remained at 
Poonah, intended to plunder and hum that city on the approach of the British 
troops, and Major-General Wellesley ultimately received an urgent request from 
the Peishwa, then at Bassein, to detach some of his Highness’s troops, in order to 
provide for the safety of his Highness’s family still remaining at Poonah. ft was 
obvious that if General Wellesley could have prevailed on the officers of his High¬ 
ness’s troops to march to Poonah, the force was not of a description or of strength 
sufficient to prevent the execution of Amrut Kao’s design ; and General Wellesley 
determined therefore to advance with the British Cavalry and the Mahratta 
troops belonging to the Peishwa, as soon as the British army should arrive within 
the distance of a forced march from Poonah. In the meantime intelligence was 
received that Amrut Rao was still in the neighbourhood of Poonah on the 18th 
of April, and that, he had removed the Peishwa’s family to the fortress of Saogur, 
a measure which was generally supposed to be preparatory to the destruction of 
the city, Major-General Wellesley therefore marched on the 19th of April, 1.803, 
at night, over a most rugged country, and through a difficult pass (the little* 
Bhoorghaut) about forty miles to Poonah, which city he. reached at the head of 
the British cavalry, on the 20th of April, 1803, making the total distance marched 
by the cavalry, With Major-General Wellesley in person at their head, since the 
morning of the 19th (thirty-two hours) about sixty miles. Amrut Rao heard of 
the march of the British troops early on the morning of the 20th, and retired 
with precipitation, leaving the city in safety. Major-General Wellesley and the 
British troops were welcomed as the deliverers of the city by the few inhabitants 
who remained, and those who had deserted their habitations and bad tied to the 
adjoining hills during the usurpation of Holkar, afforded n proof of their eo^ju 
deuce in the British Government by immediately returning to their ho* (Jsei}} 
by resuming their different occupations. It is a circumstance equally honourable 
to the British character, and propitious to the British interests in t ^ at q Uav ter of 
India, that the first effects of the British influence in the Mahratu a dominions 
should have been displayed in rescuing the capital of the empire fron % impending 
ruin, and its inhabitants from violence and rapine. 

II: is proper in this place to advert to the military arrangements adopted a t Fort 
St. George, after theytoarch of Major-General Wellesley’s army from Hw , T yh'u 
towards Poonah on the* 9th of March. 

The main army continued to occupy its position on the southern hank o f the 
Tocmbuddra, for the combined purposes of preserving the tranquillity of the Bri¬ 
tish possessions, of protecting the ceded districts and the dominions of the h t&jah 
of Mysore and those of the Nizam from foreign attack, operating as a check x upon 
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tjkf southern Jasjeerdars of the Mahratta empire, and of being prepared to supjitt ■ 
the troops in advance. % 

Lieut.-General Stuart being of opinion that , the purposes above stated would 
be better effected by the advance of his army to a position beyond the frontier, 
and Lord Clive having concurred in opinion with that officer, the army crossed 
the Toombuddra in the month of May, and advanced' to Moodgul, a position be¬ 
tween the Kistna and Toombuddra, where it arrived at the close of that month.. , * 
The extent and variety of the communications contained in the despatches irpm 
the Resident at Poonah to the Governor-General from the date of the conclusion 
of the treaty of Basse in until his Highness the Peishwa’s ; return to Poonah, pre¬ 
clude the possibility of comprizing within the compass of this despatch a particu¬ 
lar narrative of that officer's proceedings, and of the various occurrences which 
took place during h$ Highness the Peishwa’s residence at Bassein. Your honour 
able Committee has already been furnished by the Resident at Poonah with naira 
tives of his, proceedings and of transactions in that quarter during the period of 
time above mentioned. 

The Governor-General in Council, however, deems it proper to notice the cor¬ 
respondence between the Resident at Poonah and Jeswunt Rao Holkar on the 
subject of an accommodation of differences between that chieftain and his High¬ 
ness the Feishwa, and to refer especially to the documents containing the detail of 
that correspondence. 

On the 1st of January, 1803, the Resident received a letter from Jeswunt Rao 
Holkar then at Pqonah, expressing his desire of an accommodation with his 
Highness the Peishwa, and about the same time vakeels from Holkar arri ved at 
the Peishwa* s residence, and communicated to Colonel Close the propositions^ ith 
which they,were charged. These propositions were-^-lst. That the Peishwa should 
pay to Jeswunt Rao Holkar one erore of rupees to defray the expense of his army . 
2nd. That his Highness should assign to Jeswunt Rao Holkar a fortress. 3rd, 
Chat his Highness should cause Scindiah to release Khundeh Rao Holkar. frQirx 
confinement^ and recognize Khundeh Rao Holkar as the head and representative of 
the Holkar family. These propositions were .deemed by the Peisfhwd to be in the 
highest degree extravagant. 

The Resident transmitted to the Governor-General a copy of his. reply to the 
letter of Jeswunt Rao Holkar, in which Colonel Close apprized that chieltain of 
the treaty concluded at Bassein, and advised him to state to the Governor-General 
his wishes and sentiments on the subject of the differences between him and the 
Peishwa, signifying that his Excellency would be disposed, to effect an accommo¬ 
dation of those differences on just and equitable principles. 

In pursuance of the Governor-General’s resolution to employ every practicable 
endeavour effect the restoration of his Highness the Peishwa by the means of 
amicable nego‘ tiation ’ the Governor-General on the 11th of February, 1803, issued 
instructions^ 5,0 the Resident at Poonah on the subject of Jeswunt, Rao Holkar's 

overtures. . . ■ 

His Ey .xellency concurred with the Peishwa in deeming IJolkar’s propositions to 
be for tf'be most part inadmissible. That Cashee Rao’s right to succeed his father 
the lu 'ce Tuckojee Holkar, was indisputable; that every dem^pd* therefore, founded 
cm a violation of that right, must be rejected. That terms of accommodation 
betw. Ten' the Peishwa and Holkar,' as far as the Peishwa was authorized’ to grant, 
and policy could concede, should be offered to' Holkar, that his Highness, might 
even, offer a; sum of money to Holkar on condition of*his immediate-departure 
fron. j Poonah, and that it would be advisable for his Highness to grant to Holkar/ 
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a jaggeer, if such a sacrifice could purchase the tranquillity of the 


fhe Resident was instructed to signify to Holkar that the British Government 
and the Peishwa would exert their influence to effect an accommodation between 
Scindiah ami Holkar, The Resident, was further directed to remonstrate on the 
injustice of Holkar*a demands, and to demand in the name of the British Govern¬ 
ment and of the .Peishwa, that Holkar should march from Poonah, and cease to 
oppose the restoration of the Peishwa, with an intimation that if Holkar should 
refuse to listen to reasonable terms of accommodation, the allied army would 
compel his submission to the legitimate authority of his Sovereign. Correspond¬ 
ing instructions 'were at the same time issued to the Resident at Dowlut Rao 
Scindiah’s Court, directing him' to 'suggest to Dowlut Rao Scindiah the expediency 
of his consenting also to submit the adjustment of his differences with Jeswunt 
Rao Holkar to the arbitration of the British Government. 

The detail of the correspondence of the Resident at Poonah with-tleswunt Rao 
Holkar, arid of his communications with the Peishwa on the subject of an accom¬ 
modation between his Highness and Jeswunt Rao Holkar, will be foimdvrecorcled 
on our proceedings. It is sufficient to state in this place that HolkaPs refusal 
to relax ia any material degree in his demands upon the Peishwa, ?uid the indig¬ 
nation of his Highness at the unjustifiable conduct and exorbitant demands of 
his rebellious subject precluded the success of the Resident’s endeavours to 
accomplish the objects of the Governor-General’s instructions of the Htft of 
Eebruary. 

In pursuance of the instructions which he had received from the Governor- 
General the Resident at Poonah opened a correspondence with Lieut.-General 
Stuart, and with the government of Bombay; the honourable Major-General 
.Wellesley and Colonel Stevenson. 

During the approach of Major-General Wellesley'to Poonah arrangements were 
•made at Bombay for the return of his Highness the Peishwa to His capital. The 
detachment of British troops originally appointed for the immediate protection of 
his Highness the Peishwa at Bassein was augmented at the suggestion of the 
Resident at Poonah j and was placed under the command of Colonel Murray of 
his Majesty’s 84th regiment. 

His Highness reached Churchora on the 6th May, where he had an interview 
with the honourable Major-General Wellesley; and on the 13th of the same 
month his Highness, attended by his brother, Chimnajee Appa, and by a numerous 
train of the-principal chiefs of the Mahratta empire, proceeded towards the city of 
Poonah, and having entered his palace, resumed his seat upon the musnud, w hen 
lie received the presents of his principal servants. 

With a view to preserve connection in the narrative, of transactions and pro¬ 
ceedings, it is necessary in this 'place to advert to the progress of Dowlut Rao 
Scindiah towards the Deccan, and to the negotiations between that chieftain and 
the British Resident at his court after Dowlut Rao Scindiah’s arrival at Burhan- 
pore. 

Dowlut Ttao Scindiah was at Oujein, the capital of his dominions in the pro 
vince of Malwa, whenp he received information of the defeat of his army un lev 
the command of Suddasheo Rao at Poonah by the forces of Jeswunt Rao IToTka}; 
Dowlut Rao Scindiah immediately proceeded to collect and augment his force; 
with the intention of marching against Holkar. 

Dowlut Rao 'Scindiah commenced his march from Oujein in the month of 
November, 1802, and was subsequently joined by Ambajee arul the Bhyes or 
ladies of the family of the late Mahajee Scindiah, with their respective forces. 
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■yOn the 13th of January Dowiut Rao Scindiah took possession of Mehysur, < 
principal city belonging to the family of Holkar. On the 23rd of January Dowiut 
Rao Scindiah arrived on the banks of the Nerbuddah, and crossed that river on 
the 4th of February. From the Nerbuddah Dowiut Rao Scindiah prosecuted his 
march towards Burhanpore, where he arrived on the 20th of February. 

By the Governor-General 'h separate letter to your honourable Committee of the 
24th of December, 1802, your honourable Committee was informed that the Go¬ 
vernor-General had determined to combine with the measures to be adopted for 
the restoration of the Peishwa to the musnud of Poonah, the renewal of the pro¬ 
positions of the British Government to Dowiut Rao Scindiah for his admission to 
the benefits of the defensive alliance. In pursuance of this resolution the Resi¬ 
dent at Scindiah’s Court was instructed to proceed without delay from Futtehghur 
to that chieftain’8 camp, for the purpose of concerting with Scindiah the means of 
restoring his Highness the Peishwa to the musnud of Poonah, and of proposing 
to Scindiah the terms under which that chieftain might be admitted to the general 
defensive engagements concluded with the Peishwa. 

On the |3th of December, 1802, the Governor-General received a letter from 
Dowiut Rao Scimliah, notifying his march from Oujein towards the Deccan for 
the declared purpose of restoring order and tranquillity in that quarter, and ex ¬ 
pressing his desire that in consideration of the friendship subsisting between the 
British Government and the Peishwa, and of the relation in which Dowiut Rao 
Srirdiah stood toward^ both states as guarantee to the treaty of Salbey, the Bri¬ 
tish Government would in “ concert and concurrence with him, render the corro¬ 
boration of the foundations of attachment and union, and the maintenance of the 
obligations of friendship and regard with respect to his Highness the Peishwa as 
heretofore and conformably to existing engagements, the objects of its attention.” 

Adverting to the reserve and ambiguity which uniformly distinguish the .writings 
of the Mahrattas ; to the critical situation of Dowiut Rao Scindiah’s affairs, and to 
the obvious dictates of his views and interests, the expressions above quoted were 
justly considered to contain a proposition on the part of Dowiut Rao Scindiah for 
the co-operation of the British power in the restoration of the Peishwa to the 
musnud of .Poonah in terms as direct as are usually adopted by the Mahrattas in 
their political correspondence. 

Every ground of doubt, however, on this subject was subsequently removed by 
the receipt of a copy of Dowiut Rao Scindiah’s reply to the letter which the Resi¬ 
dent at Poonah addressed to that chieftain on the 9th of January, 1803, apprizing 
Dowiut Rao Scindiah that engagements of a defensive nature had been concluded 
between the British Government and the Peishwa, and that a British force would 
be stationed within the Peishwa’s dominions agreeably to the tenor of those en¬ 
gagements, and expressing a hope on the part of the Governor-General that 
Dcy/lut Rao Scindiah would co-operate with the British Government in its endea¬ 
vour^ to arrange the affairs of the Peishwa, and to restore his Highness to autho¬ 
rity at Poonah. In his reply to that letter Dowiut Rao Scindiah addressed the 
Resident at Poonah in the following terms :— 

" I have been favoured with your acceptable letter intimating that, as the rela¬ 
tions of friendship had long subsisted between the Peishwa Saheb Bahaudur and 
thi English Company Bahaudur, engagements of a defensive kind were concluded 
between the two states, and that accordingly, with a view to the occurrences that 
Had taken place at Poonah, the Nabob Governor-General Bahaudur had determined 
to forward a British force to that quarter, to the end, that with my concurrence 
and co-operation the refractory may be brought to punishment. My friend, in 
truth the ancient relations of friendship and union which hold between the 
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t Sircars, required such a design and such a co-operation. My armywhicfi 
marched from O'ugein towards the Deccan, with a view to lay the dust of 
commotion, and chastise the disrespectful, crossed the Nerbuddah under happy 
auspices on the 8th of February , and will shortly reach Boorhanpore. My friend 
Colonel Collins, who agreeably to the orders of his Excellency the most noble the 
Governor-General has left Fu-rruckabad-for this quarter may be expected to join me 
in a few days. Inasmuch as the concerns of the different Sircars are one, and 
admit of no distinction., on the arrival of my forces at Boorhanpore, I shall without 
reserve make you acquainted with the measures which shall be resolved on for 
the arrangement and adjustment of affairs. God willing, under the divine favor 
and the co-operation of friends, the mischief of the evil-doers will be effectually 
removed.” 

It is manifest that these words convey not only Scindmh’s entire concurrence 
in the conclusion of defensive engagements between the British Government and 
the .Pcishwa, and the march of a British force for the restoration of his Highness 
the Peishwa to the rausnud of Poonah, but also an intention on the part of that 
chieftain to aid the accomplishment of that object, by combining the employment 
Of'his. military force with the exertions of the British power. 

The Governor-General in council therefore is satisfied, that at the period of-time 
when Dowlut Rao Scindiah addressed the letter to the Governor-General, of which 
the substance Is stated in a preceding paragraph, Dowltifc Rao Scindiah was soli- 
citoua to obtain the co-operation of the British Government for the destruction of 
Jeswunt Rao Holkar’s power, and for the restoration of his Highness the Peishwa, 
to the rnusrmd of Poonah; and that the object of Dowlut Rao Scindiah’s letter to 
the Governor-General was to solicit that co-operation. 

But it, is now evident that the ultimate view of Dowlut Rao Scindiah was not to 
restore the Peishwa to his Higbness’s legitimate authority, hut to regain the 
ascendancy of the undue influence of SciodiahV durbar in the Mahratta empire 
which had been lost by the success of Jeswunt Rao Hplkar’a arms, and by the 
entire subversion of the government of Poormh, 

Under this application on the part of Dowlut Rao Scindiah for the co-operation 
of the British power, the Governor-General in council however, entertained a con 
flclent expectation of that chieftain’s cordial concurrence in the measures which 
might be adopted by the British Government, for the restoration of the Febbwa 
to the musnud .of Poonah, which step in every view appeared to be absolutely 
ticcessary to the recovery of Scindiah’s affairs in the Mahratta empire. 

In consequence of the Governor-General's instructions to the Resident at 
Poonah, of which the substance is stated in a preceding paragraph, Colonel Collins 
marched from Futtehgur about the 20th of December 1802, and on the 27th of 
February 1803, arrived in the vicinity of Dowlut Rao Scindiah’s camp near Bur- 
Imnpore. 

On the 4th of that month. Colonel Collins received ,a despatch from the Resi- 
dent at .Poonah, communicating to him the conclusion of the treaty of Bussein, 
and apprising Colonel Collins that he bad transmitted to Dowlut Rao Scindbh 
information pf that event. Colonel Collins deemed it proper immediately to 
aunoun -:e his knowledge of that event to Dowlut Rao ScimUah, and to inform that 
chieftain that he warmithcxrised by the Governor-General to enter into engagements 
with him similar to those which had been concluded with his Highness the Peishwa. 
To this communication Colonel Collins received a reply from Dowlut Rao Scindiah 
referring the discussion of the important points of Colonel Collins’s letter to a 
person a» conference. 
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w.. the 1st of March 1803, Colonel Collins paid .his first visit to Dowlut. Ba 
Scindiah, and was received wit h, every proper mark of respect, and attention. 

The negotiations of Colonel Collins with Dowlut Rao Scindiah being of pecu¬ 
liar importance, as containing indisputable evidence of the unjust views and 
intentions of Dowlut Rao Scindiah, and of the anxiety and earnest endeavours of 
the British Government to accomplish the just and moderate objects of its policy 
by amicable means^ the Govern or-General in council deems it necessary to state- 
the progress of those negotiations in the body of this despatch, adverting to the 
instructions occasionally transmitted to the Resident in the order Of their dates. 

Although Dowlut Rao Scindiah had been apprized by a letter which the Gover¬ 
nor-General had addressed to that chieftain on the subject of Colonel Collins's 
mission, as well as by. the Resident's .letter mentioned in a preceding paragraph, 
that he was charged with propositions; of an important nature, Dowlut Rao Scin¬ 
diah protracted the commencement of the negotiation by frivolous pretences and 
studied evasions until the 11th of March, when he afforded to Colonel Collins an 
opportunity of stating to him in general terms the propositions with which that 
officer was charged on the part of the British Government. 

Colonel Collins stated to Dowlut Rao Scindiah, that he was instructed to concert 
with Scindiah the most effectual means of restoring and securing tranquility in 
the Deccan,. That he was also authorized to offer to Scindiah the mediation of 
the British Government, for the purpose of effecting a reconciliation bet ween 
Scindiah and Jeswunt Rao Holkar; and that the Governor-General having been 
uniformly solicitous to cement and improve the relations of amity and alliance 
which had so long subsisted between his Highness the Peishwa, Scindiah and the 
British Government, had-further directed Colonel Collins to conyey-to .Scindiah an 
offer of admitting him to the benefits of the general defensive alliance on terms 
similar to those recently concluded with his Highness the Peislgva. 

In reply to that communication, one of the principal ministers of Scindiah stated 
on the part, of his master, that the important nature of those propositions rendered 
it. necessary to deliberate maturely on the answers to be returned to them, and 
desired that some time should be allowed for that purpose. The minister however, 
accompanied this reply with assurances of Scmdiah's disposition to meet the wishes 
of the British Government. 

Oh the 16th of March, one of the ministers of Dowlut Rao Scindiah attended 
the Resident for the purpose of communicating to him the replies which he had 
been directed to return to the following effect. That with regard to the propo¬ 
sition of concerting with Dowlut Rao Scindiah the most effectual means of restoring 
and securing tranquillity in the Deccan, it was conformable to the relations of 
friendship subsisting between the two states. 

That with respect to the proposed mediation of the British Government, for the 
purpose of effecting a reconciliation between Dowlut Rao Scindiah and Jeswunt 
Rao Holkar, the minister had been directed to observe ° that the all airs of the 
families of Scindiah and Holkar had been one and the same from father to son; 
that, heretofore differences had arisen between them, but that those differences had 
always been adjusted by themselves.” 

To Colonel Collins's remark, that what the minister had delivered --was not a 
direct answer to the first and second propositions, the minister replied, that Scin¬ 
diah had not informed him whether it was his intention to accept or reject those 
propositions, and that he had already communicated to Colonel Collins all that 
he was authorized to state on those points. 

With regard to the third proposition the minister observed, that Dowlu t Rao 


the co 
Govern¬ 
ment without his previous knowledge. That after having had-a personal con¬ 
ference with'the Peishwa, Scindiah would be apprized o' the real state of circum¬ 
stances and should then act in such a .manner as npght be advisable and proper. 

The argument founded on the relation in which Dowlut |tao Scindiah as gua¬ 
rantee to the treaty of Salbye stands to the British Government and the Peishwa, 
had been anticipated and provided* for by the Governor-General's instructions to 
Colonel Collins erf the 29th of November 1802, and 11th of February 1803; docu¬ 
ments respectively adverted to in former paragraphs of this despatch. 

On that subject the Governor-General observed in those instructions, that to 
render the Peishwa responsible to Scindiah for the acts of his administration, as 
the acknowledged .executi ve head of the Mahratta state, would be to reverse the 
relation which subsists between them. That the Peishwa must be considered at 
liberty to contract whatever engagements he may think proper independently of 
the will of any of the inferior members of the Mahratta state. That in his capacity 
of guarantee to the treaty of Salbye, Scindiah was merely, authorized to bring to 
a right understanding either of the parties to that treaty which should deviate from 
its stipulations. That in that capacity he could not be considered to possess an 
authority to prevent the contracting parties from concluding any additional en ¬ 
gagements, or even abrogating the stipulations of the treaty of Salbye by mutual 
consent; : and that at all events, his interests and his station as a member of the 
Mahratta state, were sufficiently considered by the offer of admitting 1dm to be a 
party in the defensive treaty with the Peishwa, or of concluding separate engage¬ 
ments between ||m and the British Government on the basis of that treaty. 

In answer therefore to Scindiah 3 s unwarrantable pretension of being consulted 
in‘his capacity of guarantee to the treaty of Salbye previously to the conclusion 
of any engagements of the nature of those which-had been contracted with the 
Peishwa, Colonel Collins adopted the arguments suggested by the Governor- 
General's instructions. 

In reply to Dowlut Rao Scindinh’s Intimation respecting the necessity of a per¬ 
sonal conference with the Peishwa, previously to any determination on the subject 
. of the third proposition. Colonel Collins observed, that it appeared either to imply 
a doubt respecting the actual conclusion of defensive engagements with the 
Peishwa, of which however Scindiah had been officially apprized both by himself 
mid Colonel Close, or to indicate a design of attempting to obstruct the comple¬ 
tion of the arrangements lately concluded between the British Government and 
the Peishwa; and Colonel Collins intimated that such an intention on the part of 
Scindiah would undoubtedly be considered by the British Government, to be a 
violation of the relations of friendship subsisting between the two states. To these 
observations the minister declared, that he was not authorized to offer any reply* 
Minutes of this conference were taken down in writing by the minister of Scin- 
diah,. but the Resident did not receive any answer on the subject of them before 
the .24th of March, when he obtained a conference with Dowlut Rao Scindiah, 
Colonel Collins opened the conference by expressing the gratification ..which he 
derived from having a personal interview with the Maharajah, and,his expectation 
of obtaining a knowledge of the real sentiments and intentions of that chief. He 
proceeded to remark, that the Governor-General had supposed that, the friendly 
propositions with which the Resident had been charged could not to be pleasing 
to Dowlut Rao Scindiah; and he expressed his regret that the indecisive nature of 
the .replies which the minister of Scindiah had delivered to those propositions, led 
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(ah being guarantee to the treaty, of Salbye, had been surprized at 
jgjon of the late defensive; alliance between the. Peishwa. and the British 
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a belief that Scindiah’s court was dissatisfied with the conduct which tit 
British Government had pursued in the late disturbances of the Mahratta 
empire*■ 

Colonel Collins then observed that the seasonable interposition of the British 
Government, had not only preserved the acknowledged head of the Mahratta 
empire from destruction, and frustrated the ambitious designs of Jeswunt Rao 
Holkar after the defeat of the united forces of Dowlut Rao Scindiah and the 
Peishwa by the arms of Holkar, but had also prevented the injury ■which the dignity, 
power and interests of Dowlut Rao Scindiah must have suffered by the elevation 
bf his enemies to the supreme authority in the Mahratta empire* an event Which 
' was prevented solely by the exertions of the British Government. 

The Resident concluded by earnestly requesting from Scindiah the disclosure 
of bis real sentiments and intentions. 

in reply to the. observations of the Resident, SindialTs ministers i-eliriqutahed 
their former assumption respecting the right of Scjndinh, to be consulted as 
guarantee to the treaty of Salbye previously to the conclusion of any new engage- 
merit.-; between the British Government and his Highness the Peishwa,-and they 
acknowledged that the measures of the British Government had been productive 
of great advantage t6 Dowlut Rao Scindiah ; but they contended that the Peishwa 
ought to have apprized Dowlut Rao Scindiah of the terms of the treaty which lie 
bad concluded with the British Government. 

Colonel Collins adverted to the uniform friendship manifested by the Peishwa 
towards Dowlut Rao Scindiah, and proceeded to require the communication-of 
Scindiah’s answer to the friendly propositions of the British Government, and 
further to insist upon a candid explanation of Scindiah’s intentions, with regard to 
the treaty of Basaein. 

In reply Dowlut Rao Scindiah said that he could not give a decided answer to 
the propositions of the British' Government previously to the result of a. con¬ 
ference which he proposed to hold with the agent deputed to his camp on the 
part of the Peishwa, whose arrival was shortly expected. 

Dowlut Rao Scindiah then made an explicit declaration to the following effect: 

That he had no intention whatever to obstruct the completion of the ammge- 
iuent* lately concluded between the Peishwa and the British Government, but that 
on the contrary it was his wish to improve the friendship at present subsisting 
between the Peishwa, the British Government and his own state.” 

Within five days after this explicit declaration one of Scindiah’s ministers waited 
upon the Resident and stated various objections on the part of Scindiah to the 
approach of the British troops to Poonah, accompanying those objections with a 
request that orders might be issued to. stop their further progress. The advance 
of riae British troops to Poonah, however, was the necessary consequence of the 
arrangements concluded between the British Government and the Peishwa, which 
Scindiah by his declaration had promised not to obstruct. Before the conclusion 
of the conference the Resident convinced Scindiah’s minister that it was not in his 
power to prevent the march of the British troops, and that no reference to the 
Supreme Government could be attended with the effect desired by Dowlut Rao 
Scindiah, as the British troops would he at Poonah before any orders whidr might 
be tasked to prevent their advance could be received. 

On the 8th of April the Resident proceeded to the durbar for the purpose of 
delivering to Sqpidiah a letter which the Governor-General had addressed to Dow¬ 
lut Rno Scindiah, in consequence of an unwarrantable demand preferred by one of 
Scindiah’^ officers on the Court of Hyderabad for the payment of Chout, In that 
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the Governor-General, took occasion to offer the mediation of tie Britisl 
for the adjustment of differences between Dowlut Rao Scindiah and 
eswvmt Kao Hoikar. 

This letter was received with demonstrations of perfect respect, and satisfactory 
explanations were subsequently afforded on the subject of complaint, but neither 
at that time nor at any other did Scindiah or his ministers take any notice of that 
part of the Governor-General’s letter which intimated that Colonel Collins was 
instructed to concert with Scindiah the means of effecting: an amicable adjustment 
of the differences subsisting between him and Jeswunt Rao Hoikar ;• and all the 
efforts of the Resident to call the attention of Scindiah to that subject were 
ineffectual, It appeared to Colonel Collins at this meeting that the Court qf 
Scindiah was both alarmed and displeased at the advance of the British army 
towards Poonah. 

On 1;bie ) 8th of April, Eetul Punt, the person who subsequently negotiated at 
Serje-Anjengavmi the treaty of peace concluded by Major-General Wellesley with 
Dowlut Rao Scindiah, waited upon the Resident accompanied by the minister who 
had beforp conducted the conferences with Colonel Collins, Eetul P»Vnt com¬ 
menced, by asserting the right of Scindiah, as guarantee of the treaty of Salbye, to 
have been the mediator between the British Government and the Peish.wa in the 
treaty of Bassein. The Resident referred him to the answer which had formerly 
been given to this pretension, 

Sdncliah’s minister then observed, that the advance of the British troops had 
created doubts and suspicions in Scindiah’s Durbar. In the course of this eon 
ference, which was marked by a great degree of intemperance and offensive 
violence on the .part of Eetul Punt, that minister, with, an extraordinary elevation 
and Insulting tone of voice, demanded whether it was intended by the treaty of 
Bassein to take the turban from the head of Dowlut Rao Scindiah ? 

Colonel Collins in reply assured him of the amicable intentions of the British 
Government, and answered his objections to the advance of the British force 
to Poonah by arguments similar to those which he had used on a preceding 
occasion. 

On the 4th of May Scindiah marched from the vicinity of Boorhanpore, and the 
British Resident, at Scindiah’s express desire, followed on the 5th. 

It is necessary in this place to observe, that as early as the 27th February, the 
day of the Resident’s arrival in the camp of Dowlut Rao Scindiah, Colonel Collins 
rccoived*lntelligence of the formation of a confederacy between Scindiah and other 
Mahfcatta Chiefs, for purposes hostile to the British Government and its Allies, 
hufoovi Rao, Scindiah’s prime minister, had been deputed on the day preceding 
the arrived of the British Resident, to the Court of the Rajah of Berar. The 
nephew of that minister was shortly after despatched to the Peishwa for the pur¬ 
pose of remonstrating with him on his conduct! in the conclusion of the treaty of 
Bassein : and about the same period of time vakeels arrived irv Scindiah’s camp 
from. Hoikar*, with instructions to negotiate an adjustment of their difference;?. 
The subsequent information which the Resident collected, tended to corroborate 
his belief of the existence of an hostile confederacy. The Rajah of Berar had taken 
the ffeld : with a large army, at the instigation of the minister of Scindiah, and the 
declared object of Scindiah’s march from Burhanpore was, to meet the, Rajah of 
Berar for the purpose of consulting with him on the situation of affairs. 

The existence of any such confederacy, however, appeared t^. the Governor- 
General to be a subject of considerable doubt. Adverting to the local situation, 
comparative power and resources of Scindiah and the Rajah of Berar, it could not 
readily be believed that those chieftains entertained any design to attempt the 
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#i)hVersiott of the Pehshyya’s government or the treaty of Bafcseiri,,at the deaperl 
.axaid of a war^vitto;* the British power. It appeared to be probable, if stieh a 
combination: had been actually formed, that, its-'object was restricted to prirposes 
of a defensive nature, without involving any views of hostility. At-the' same .time. 
t-h$ information which the Governor-General H?4 received at the beginning; of the 
month of May, noth from the Resident at;' Scmdiah’a Court: • and from .Hyderabad; 
of the disposition of Dowlut Rao Scindiah, und of his intended- march' with the 
wliote body of his forces to Poonah, and Mp rumour of the confederacy between 
tliat: cjueff&in and the Rajhh of Berar, directed: to the subversion of the treaty of 
Basse! n, rendered it expedient to provide, by early measures' of’nvecautiori,' against 
every possible contingency. His Excellency therefore resolved to demand from 
Do whit Itao Scmdifdi immediate and satisfactory' demonstrations "of his pacific 
Intentions. ’ { •• 

At that -period of time, although his Highness the PeisRwa had not ee to ally 
returned to his capital, the information "which the Governor-.General had received 
of the retreat of Jeswunt Rao Holkar from Poonah, of the nym* approach of the 
British tfoops under the command of. Major-General Wellesley to that city, 1 and 
of the progress of other arrangementsWhich had been adopted for the support of 
the Prishwa’s cause, justified his Excellency in a conviction'that the‘restofat-oii 
of the ..".Peishwa to his legitimate authority was at that .moment dither actually 
Accomplished, or seemed beyond the hazard of failure, exclusively by the-ejferfions 
of the British Government. 

Wihle Jeswunt Rao Holkar continued at the head of a powerful array iu the 
vicinity of Poonah, and maintained in the Mahratta State the ascendancy which 
he had acquired by his successful rebellion against: tftfe authority,of the Peishwa,-' 
and while the result of Ihe measures ^adopted by the British Government til "the' 
solicitation-of the Peishwa, for his Highness’s restoration to the mosnud of Poonah j 
‘ continued in suspense, Dowlut Rao Sdndiah would have discharged his duty as a 
feudatory chieftain of the Mahratta empire, in directing the exertion of his power 
to the extinction of JeswuntRao Hollands rebellion, and to the support of the 
supreme executive authority of the state ; and the cooperation of his army with 
the British troops might have been eventually necessary for that purpose, But 
Sdndiah having, in fact, made no adequate effort against the power of Holkayjaml 
the approach of the British army towards Poonah having induced Jeswurit Rao 
Holkar to abandon his design of effecting a revolution in the Peishwa’s Govern¬ 
ment,. and to retire with his troops from that capital; and the promptitude «yul 
1 ■; energy of our operations having secured the restoration of the Peishwa to fii: ? 
legi timate authority without the aid of Scindiah, the prosecution of that chieftain’s; 
nm“yh to Poonah for the purpose either of supporting the cause of the Peishwa, 
or of providing for the security of his own . power and dominions against the; 
ambitious,projects of Jeswunt Raifc Holkar had then become unnecessary; and 
under these circumstances the perseverance of T)owlut. Jiao Scindiah in his in¬ 
tention of marching with his army to Poonah could have no other object than the 
subversion of the arrangements lately concluded between his Highness the Peishwa 
add the British Government, and the reestablishment of his own usurped pend¬ 
ancy in the state of Poonah. His Excellency the Governor-General therefore 
deemed it necessary to preclude the adoption of any designs on: the part Dpyvlut 
Itao Scindiah, of a nature hostile to the British interests, by requiring Scindiah 
either to return with his troops to the northward of the Nerbudda, or to afford 
some other unequivocal proof of his intention to refrain from any attempt, to dis¬ 
turb the arrangement concluded between the British Government and his Highness 
the Peishwa, 
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Governor-Gen oral therefore issued instructions to the Resident at t|ie 
: of Dowiut Rao Scindiah, on the subject of a Remonstrance.to be addressed 
i that chieftain, founded on the basis of the preceding observations. 

The Resident; was directed to communicate to .Dowiut Rap Scindiah the whole 
of the treaty of Bassein, to explain' to him in the fullest manner the general, prin¬ 
ciples on which it was founded, jmd the just and moderate views to which it was 
directed, and the Resident'was particularly instructed to observe to that chieftain 
that the treaty of Bassein provided the most effectual security for the preservation 
of the respective interests and possessions of all the. Mahratta chieftains, within 
the limits of their separate dominions and authorities, and that the treaty con¬ 
tained an explicit di> avowal of any intention on the part either of the Peishwa or 
the British Government,do molest any of the Mahratta chieftains who should not 
place themselves in the condition of a public enemy by the adoption of measures 
hostile to the rights find interests of the British Government and its allies. That 
no right or power to interfere in the internal concerns of any of the Maliratta 
chiefs could be derived from the stipulations of the treaty beyond the limits of the 
PeiSfixya*s j legitimate authority, and that the objects of the Governor-General in 
concluding the treaty of Bassein, were to secure the British dominions, and those 
of ohr ally the Nizam* from the dangers of contiguous anarchy and confusion, to 
fulfil the duties of friendship towards our ally the Peishwa, and to provide, at the 
same tiine for the safety of the several branches of the Mahratta empire, without 
disturbing the constitutional form of the sthte, and without affecting the legitimate 
independence of its feudatory chieftains, and that this course of policy must tjjjjfid 
to strengthen the bonds of amity and alliance with Dowiut Rao Scindiah, as Well 
as with every other branch of the Mahratta power. 

Although Dowiut Rao Scindiah might be expected to admit the justice and mo ¬ 
deration of our views in concluding the recent alliance with the Peishwa, and to 
be satisfied that his rights and independence would not be endangered by the oper¬ 
ation of the treaty of Bassein, it could not be expected that he would be imme¬ 
diately disposed to subscribe with cordiality to an arrangement by which the 
promotion of his known projects of ambition would be effectually controlled, 
and his ascendancy in the state of Poonah would be permanently excluded. 

The Resident therefore was directed to observe to Dowiut Rao Scindiah that his 
ascendancy at Poonah had in fact been already annihilated by the success of 
Golkar, which had also greatly endangered even the existence of Scindiah as a 
power in India ; and that if after the restoration of the Peishwa to his Highness's le-. 
gitijnate authority due limitations were opposed to the usurpations of Scindiah, as 
well as to those of Jeswunt Rao Holkar, upon the established power of the Mah¬ 
ratta empire, Scindiah should reflect, that by submitting to that, sacrifice he 
would acquire additional security for his own legitimate power, and that he had 
already ’derived, the preservation of a considerable part of his dominions from the 
check which had been opposed to the progress of Holkar’s army. 

The Resident was also particularly instructed to oppose any attempt bivthe part 
of Scindiah to contest the right of the Peishwa to conclude political engagements 
With any foreign power without the previous consent and ^concurrence of the feu¬ 
datory dueftains. That right, the Governor-General observed, could, not justly 
bit contest ed by any arguments derived either fronvlhe original constitution of the 
Mahratta empire, or from the actual practice of the several chieftains composing, 
the Mahratta confederacy. Upon this question his Excellency stated that the ex¬ 
clusive right of concluding treaties and engagements witlv foreign states, not of a 
nature to compromise the separate rights and interests of the feudatory chieftains 
of the empire must be considered to be inherent in the supreme executive autho-_ 
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of the Mahratta state, and that it might even be a question whether ti 
O'Jshwa, acting in the name and under the ostensible sanction of the nomimu 
head of the empire, might not conclude’treaties whichshould be obligatory upon: 
the subordinate chiefs and feudatories without their concurrence That even 
under a contrary supposition it would be absurd to regulate any political question: 
by the standard of a constitution which time aqd events have entirely altered or 
dissolved. That the late Mahajee Seindiah, and his successor, Dowlut Rao, had 
imiformly exercised the powers of independent dominion by making war on the 
neighbouring states; by concluding engagements With them, and by regulating 
the. whole system of their administration without the participation or previous 
consent of the Peishwa, whose 1 supremacy hoWever both Mahajee Seindiah and 
Dowlut Kao Seindiah have uniformly acknowledged. That Dowtut Rao Seindiah 
therefore could not, even oh the supposed principles of the original constitution, 
deny the right of the Peishwa to conclude his late engagements with the British 
GovernfAent independently of Dowlut Rao Scinditfh’s concurrence without im¬ 
peaching the validity of his own proceedings and those of his predecessor, nor 
fcould he, according to the more admissible rules derived from practice and pre¬ 
scription justly refuse to admit the exercise of those independent rights of dominion 
on the part, of the Peishwa, which both Seindiah and his predecessor dsSumed in a 
condition of acknowledged subordination to his Highness’s paramount authority. 

With regard to the Rajah of Berar the Governor-General observed, that under 
the circumstances of his known pretensions to the authority of the Sahop" Rajah, 
tlie Rajah of Berar’sf acknowledgement of subordination to the paramount autho¬ 
rity of the Peishw* might be doubted; but that in proportion as the Raja'/, of 
Berar disclaimed the supremacy of the Peishwa he had .less right to interfere in any 
degree in the Peishwa’s concerns. That the Peishwa must be considered by the 
Rajah of Berar either as the representative of the Rajah of Bern's paramount so¬ 
vereign, or as an independent state in amity with the Rajah of Berar, or as a power 
acknowledged by every other state in India, but which it was the secret design of 
the Raja'll of Berar to subvert With a vieW to supersede its authority for his own 
aggrandizement and that in any of those cases, and more especially in the last, the 
other powers of India could noi admit the right of the Rajah Of Berar to control 
the Peishwa’s intercourse with Other states, unless the Peishwa shall attempt to 
injure the independence of the Rajah of Berdr. 

The Governor-General further observed, that the arguments which disproved the 
validity of Dowlut Rao Scindiah’s pretentions to be consulted in the conclusion 
of any engagements of a political nature between the Peishwa and a foreign state 
were equally applicable to Dowlut Rao Scindiah’s assumption of aright to interfere 
in any manner in the arrangement concluded between the British Government and 
the Peishwa, or in the future administration of his Highness’s affairs, and the Be- 
ddetit was accordingly directed to^repel any teguments tending to justify such in¬ 
terference. 

The Governor-General's instructions stated that the interposition of the British 
power for the restoration of the Peishwa, and the conclusion of the late alliance 
with, the state of Poonah ware acts not only warrantable upon every principle of 
justice and of the law of nations, but indispensably necessary to the preservation 
of the integrity of the Mahratta empire, and to the security of the legitimate 


* The nominal head of the Mahratta empire, in whose name the Peishwa pro¬ 
filed to exercise supreme dominion. Peishwa signifies leader, or prime minister, 
f The Rajah of Berar was distantly related to the Sahoo Rajah. 
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|bud interests of its respective branches, and especially of Srindmh. TfiS 
frights and interests were effectually secured by the terms of the'alliance, aiuF 
“Consequently that any attempt on the part of any other state or chieftain. to 
disturb the operation of the treaty of Bassein might justly be considered to be an 
act of hostility against the British Government. 

That under all these circumstances therefore wc possessed an undoubted right 
to require that Dowlut Ran Scindiah should afford the most unequivocal proofs of 
his resolution to abstain from the adoption of any measures calculated to impede 
the accomplishment of the late arrangements in the Mabratta state; and that 
the most satisfactory evidence of that intention would be the immediate return of 
Scindiah to his dominions north of the Nerbudda. 

That his continuance in his actual position without any assignable motive con- 
neefed with the security of his rights or the exigency of his affairs must; b.e consi¬ 
dered to indicate, designs injurious ’‘to the combined interests of the British Go¬ 
vernment and its allies, and would render necessary the immediate adoption of the 
most active measures to compel his return within the limits of his northern 
dominion k. 

The Resident was also directed to inform Dowlut Rato Scindiah that his pro¬ 
ceeding to Poonah at the head of His army under any pretext whatever excepting 
under: the express permission of the Peishwa, approved by the British Govern¬ 
ment, would infallibly involve him in hostilities with the British power. 

The Resident was further apprized that the information which his Excellency 
the Governor-Generat had received of a projected confederacy between Scindiah, 
the Rajah of Berar, and jeswun.t Rao ITolkar, rendered it necessary in his Excel¬ 
lency's judgment that Scindiah should be required.either, to disavow such intended 
confederacy, or distinctly to declare the object of it, and in the event of Scindiah’s 
avoVying an intention to march for the purpose of meeting the Rajah of Berar 
without affording a satisfactory explanation with regard to the object of that pro¬ 
ceeding, the Resident was directed to intimate to Scindiah, that in the actual 
situation of affairs the British Government would be justified in considering that 
proceeding to be directed to purposes hostile to its interests and to those of its 
allies, and would be compelled to adopt corresponding measures of precaution 
and defence- The Resident was further directed to signify to Dowlut Rao Scindiah 
that his intended interview with the Rajah of Berar would not be considered as a 
sufficient plea for postponing his return to Hindustan unless preceded by the most 
satisfactory proofs of the pacific designs of those chieftains. The Resident was 
also directed to inform Scindiah that bis Excellency the Governor-General had 
addressed a representation in the spirit of these instructions to the Rajah of Berar, 
and had expressed to that chieftain the resolution of the British Government to 
anticipate any sinister project on the part of the Rajah of Berar with the utmost 
degree of promptitude and alacrity- 

The Resident was further instructed to take that opportunity to renew the. Go¬ 
vernor-General’s propositions to Scindiah for the Conclusion of a defensive alliance 
with the Company, informing Scindiah that his Excellency was disposed either to 
admit Scindiah as a contracting party to the treaty of Bassein, or to conclude a 
separate subsidiary alliance with Scindiah, and stating to Scindiah .the manifest 
advantages to the stability of his government and to the prosperity Of his affair , 
which the proposed connection was calculated to secure. 

The Resident was at the same time directed to apprize Scindiah of the deter¬ 
mined resolution of the Governor-General to resist with the full force and energy 
of the British power any attempt on the part of Scindiah or on that of any other 
power or state toobstrUCt tH6 operation of the treaty of Bassein, or to injure tin 
interests of the British Government or of its allies, and that the formation of any 
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ideraey or the prosecution of any military operations on the part of Scindiah u 
opposition to the repeated remonstrances of the British Government would compel 
the British Government to resort to arms on every part of Scindiah’s frontier. 

The Resident was also directed to apprize Dowlut Rao Scindiah that any attack 
on the possessions of our ally the Nizam would be considered to be an hostile 
aggression against the British Government, and would be resented with the whole 
force of the British power. 

The Resident was at the same time instructed in the event of Dowlut Rao 
Scindiah’s urging the necessity of his proceeding to Poonah for the adjustment of 
his claims on his Highness the Peishwa, to offer the mediation of the British Got 
vernment for that purpose. The Resident was also directed to repeat the offer of 
arbitrating Scindiah’a differences with Jeswunt Rao Holkar. The Resident was 
further directed to transmit to the honourable Major-General Wellesley the ear¬ 
liest intitnation of the result of the prescribed remonstrance, for the regulation 
of that officer's conduct. These instructions were dated the 3rd of June. 

With a view, however, to communicate to Colonel Collins the sentiments and 
intentions of the Governor-General with the least practicable delay, notes con¬ 
taining the substance of the preceding detail were transmitted to Colonel Collins 
for his guidance on the 5th of May. Corresponding instructions were at the same 
time issued to the honourable Major-General Wellesley and to the Resident at 
Poonah, which will be noticed in a subsequent part of this despatch. 

With a view to support the representations of the Resident, the Governor- 
General deemed it proper to accompany his detailed instructions to the Resident; 
of the 3rd of June/with a letter to Dowlut Rao Scindiah. In that letter the 
Governor-General took occasion to advert to Dowlut Rao Scindiah’s avowed con¬ 
currence in the expediency and wisdom of the measures undertaken by the British 
Government for the restoration of his Highness the Peishwa to the musnud of 
Poonah, and to Dowlut Rao Scindiah’s explicit declaration of his intention to 
refrain from any measures calculated to obstruct the completion of the arrange¬ 
ments established under the treaty of Bassein ; and expressed a disposition to 
discredit the reports which the Governor-General had received of the hostile de¬ 
sign of Dowlut Rao Scindiah and the Rajah of Berar; observing, however, that 
the information which his Excellency had received of Scindiah’s march towards 
the frontier of his Highness the Nizam, and of the Rajah of Berar’s having en¬ 
tered his tents for the express purpose of proceeding to meet Dowlut Rao Scin ¬ 
diah, compelled the Governor-General to direct his attention to those reports, 
and. rendered necessary a candid declaration of his Excellency’s sentiments and 
resolutions in the event of Scindiah’s actually entertaining the design of inter 
f'ering between the British Government and its allies, or of violating the rights of 
the honourable Company, or of any state in alliance with it. The Governor- 
General then proceeded to explain the general principles of the treaty of Bassein, 
the just and moderate views to which it was directed, and the security which it 
afforded to the just rights and legitimate authority of the feudatories of the 
Mahratta empire, and declared the resolution of the British Government to accom¬ 
plish the provisions of the treaty concluded with his Highness the Peishwa against 
any meditated opposition, expressing at the same time the solicitude of the British 
Government to maintain the relations of amity and peace with Dowlut Rao Scin 
diah* unless the conduct of that chieftain should compel the British Government 
to adopt a contrary course. This letted contained substantially all that the Resi¬ 
dent was directed to state to Dowlut Rao Scindiah. 

The information of the projected confederacy rendered it equally expedient to 
address a remonstrance to the Rsjah of Berar. Mr. Webbe, who had been ax>- 
pointed to the situation of Resident at. the court of the Rajah of Berar, having 
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rifetaihed for purposes connected with the public service au Fort St. Geoqj 
fetish representative then resided at that chieftain's court. His Excellency 
the Governor-General therefore conveyed his intended remonstrance to the Rajah 
of Berar exclusively by letter. 

The Governor-General commenced his letter to the Rajah of Berar by adverting 
in general terms to the recent transactions at Poonah. His Excellency observed, 
that at the period when the Peishwa had been compelled by the violence and 
usurpation of Jeswunt Rao Holkar to abandon his capital and to retire into the 
Corican, his Highness solicited the aid of the British Government for his restora¬ 
tion to his just authority in the Mahratta state, and that Dowlut Rao Scindiah, 
alarmed at the success of Jeswunt Rao Holkar, had solicited the co-operation of 
the British arms for the same important object; both his Highness the Peishwa 
and Dpwlut Rao Scindiah being convinced that the interposition of the* British 
Government at that crisis was indispensably necessary for the preservation oi the 
Mahratta empire from the impending evils of anarchy and confusion. 

That the British Government, anxious to preserve the Mahratta empire from a 
condition of anarchy, which must have proved highly dangerous to all the con¬ 
tiguous states of India, readily consented to the united wishes of his Highness 
the Peishwa and Dowlut Rao Scindiah, and that his Highness accordingly pro¬ 
ceeded under the protection of the British Government to Bassein, and subse¬ 
quently concluded a treaty with the British Government calculated to secure the 
stability of bis just authority, the rights of the subordinate chieftains, and the 
future tranquillity and prosperity of the Mahratta state. 

That for the accomplishment of this arrangement a detachment of British 
troops had proceeded to Poonah, and that the British subsidiary force serving with 
hb: Highness the Nizam’s troops was assembled on the frontier of the Nizam's 
dominions for the same purpose. 

That the measures adopted by the British Government for the restoration of 
his Highness the Peishwa to his legitimate authority had induced Holkar to retire 
with his troops from Poonah, and had removed every obstacle to the restoration 
of the Peishwa to his capital and to his rights. That the attention of the British 
Government therefore would be immediately directed to the complete accomplish¬ 
ment of all the provisions of the treaty of Bassein, of which a copy was enclosed 
for the Rajah’s information. 

That an examination of the articles of that treaty would demonstrate its justice, 
moderation and honourable policy, and that a review of the late transactions in 
the Mahratta empire would be sufficient to convince the Rajah that the interposi¬ 
tion of the aid of the British Government for the restoration of the Peishwa to 
the government of Poonah far from having a tendency to subvert the order of the 
Mahratta state afforded the only means of averting confusion, and of providing 
for the future security and tranquillity of every branch of the Mahratta power. 

The Governor General directed the attention of the Rajah of Berar to the ope¬ 
ration of the treaty of Bassein, in affording additional security to the just rights 
of the several feudatories of the Mahratta state. The Governor-General asserted 
the right of his Highness the Peishwa to contract with foreign powers all such 
engagements as should not affect the separate rights and interests of the feudatory 
chieftains. The Rajah of Berar was therefore apprized that any attempt on the 
part of any state or power to obstruct the operation of the treaty of Bassein 
would be deemed an act of hostility against the combined interests of the British 
Government and the Peishwa. 

The Governor-General then proceeded to state the objects of the British Go¬ 
vernment in concluding the treaty of Bassein, in terms similar to those contained 
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.r General’s letter to Dowlut Rao Scuuliah, and described also in 
his Excellency’s instructions to the Resident. 

That the Oovernov-General was disposed to enter into engagements similar to 
the treaty of Bassein with the Rajah of Berar, but that the Rajah’s rejection of 
that offer would produce no change in the amicable disposition ot the British 
Government towards the state of Berar. 

That the Governor-General had been informed that the Rajah of Berar viewed 
the conduct of the British .Government in the restoration of the Peishwa with 
jealousy and suspicion, and entertained a project of forming a confederacy for the 
purpose of frustrating the beneficial operation of the treaty of Bassein. 

That although the character of the Rajah precluded implicit credit to this repoi i, 
it was proper to declare distinctly that any military preparation on the part of the 
Rajah oV any combination directed to the subversion of the arrangements lately 
concluded with the Peishwa would be followed by measures of precaution and 
security on the part oi the British Government. 

lire Governor-General concluded by requesting a speedy and amicable reply 
to his Excellency* s letter. 

Under the expectation of the peaceable restoration of his Highness the 
Peishwa to the Musnud of Poouah, the Governor-General deemed it highly expo-- 
dient to furnish the honourable Major-General Wellesley and the Resident at 
Poonah without delay with specific instructions for the regulation of their con¬ 
duct after the return of the Peishwa to his capital. 

With these instructions were necessarily combined the Governor-General’s 
directions (corresponding with those issued to the Resident at Scindiah s count on 
the 5th of May) for the regulation of the honourable Major-General Wellesley’s 
conduct in the event of Scindiah and the Rajah of Berar disregarding the earnest 
remonstrances of the Govern or- General. 

The Governor-General took that occasion to explain in general terms the prin¬ 
ciples on which the treaty of Bassein was founded, and the scope of his Excel¬ 
lency’s views and intentions in concluding that important arrangement. 

Bis Excellency observed that the destruction of the hostile power of Mysore, 
accompanied by the consolidation of our alliance with the court of Hyderabad, 
left no possible antagonist to the British Government among the natives states in 
India, excepting the Mahratta power. 

That the Mahratta states, unconnected with any European ally, could not be 
considered formidable to the British Government, excepting in the event of an 
actual union of the feudal chiefs under an efficient sovereign power, or in the 
event of a revolution which should unite the command ot the resources of a larg'J 
portion of the Mahratta territory in the hands of an active and enterprising ebiei. 

That although such events might have been encountered without apprehension 
by the British Government in the commanding posture of its foreign relations, 
and in the vigorous condition of its internal resources and concentrated strength, 
it. was obviously prudent to employ every endeavour to effect such an arrangement 
as should preclude the union of the Mahrattah states under any circumstances 
which might menace the interruption to the tranquillity of our possessions oi ot 
those of our allies and dependants, especially of the Nizam and the Rajah of Mysore. 

That the most effectual arrangement with a view to this important object 
appeared to be, an intimate alliance with the acknowledged sovereign power of the 
Mahratta empire, founded upon principles which should render the British in¬ 
fluence and military force the main support of that power. Such an anangement 
appealed to afford the best security for preserving a due balance between the 
several states .constituting the confederacy of the Mahratta empire, as well as for 
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dangerous .union or diversion of the re sources of 
therefore to be accompanied by the treaty of Bassein was the 
prevention of any hostile union of the Mahratta states under the sovereign power 
of that empire against tire British .Government or its allies. 

The same policy required that the operation of the treaty should be so directed 
as to prevent the aggrandizement of any individual chief, or the combination of 
any number ,of chiefs, under circumstances adverse to the authority of the 
Peishwa or to the tranquillity of the territories of the Company, its dependents, 
and allies., but that it was neither consistent with the principle, nor necessary to 
the objects of the treaty, to exercise any influence in the internal affairs of the 
Peishwa’s immediate government of a nature injurious to his dignity and inde¬ 
pendence, or offensive to his prejudices or pride. The Resident was directed to 
endeavour to satisfy his Highness, that his real and legitimate power was effec¬ 
tually secured by the alliance, and that he might confidently expect under the 
operation of his engagements with the British Government to enjoy that tran¬ 
quillity and security, accompanied by respect and honour, which he has never 
experienced under the degrading influence of his own subjects, servant^, or feuda¬ 
tory chieftains, and which he could never have attained under the protection 
of Scindiah, or of the Rajah of Berar, or under any pacification withIlolkar or 
with Amrut Rao. 

In demonstrating to the Peishwa the benefits of his new alliance, the Resident 
was directed to advert to the advantages which had been enjoyed by the Nizam, 
since the conclusion of similar engagements with the British power, and to 
describe the uniform disposition which the. British Government had manifested 
to maintain, inviolate, the dignity and honour of the Nizam, and to abstain from 
any infringement of his Highness’s just authority within his own dominions. 

While the stipulations of the treaty of Bassein were calculated to protect the 
authority of the Peishwa from the encroachment of the feudatory chiefs, the most 
effectual security was also provided for the preservation of the respective interests 
and possessions of those chiefs within the just limits of their separate dominions 
and authorities. 

That it was also a principal object of the treaty of Bassein to prevent the sove¬ 
reign power of the Mahratta states, or the power of any great branch of the 
Mahratta empire from, passing into the hands of France. To this, object in all its 
relations, the constant and unremitting vigilance of the Resident was directed. 

With these views and intentions, and under the actual circumstances of the 
Peishwa’s government, the attention of the Resident and of the honourable Major- 
General Wellesley was particularly directed to the following objects: 1st. The 
restoration of his Highness the Peishwa to the due exercise of bis regular autho¬ 
rity in the Mahratta empire. 2ndly. The effectual exercise of the right of me¬ 
diation and guarantee acquired by the British Government under the treaty of 
Bassein, or originating in the measures adopted by the British Government for 
the restoration of his Highness the Peishwa to the Musnud of Poonah, without 
exciting the jealousy or offending the pride of the Peishwa or other Mahratta 
chieftains. Under this head was classed the exertion of the Resident, and Major- 
General Wellesley’s endeavours to mitigate the resentment of his Highness 
against Ararut Rao and .Teswunt Rao Holkar, and to obtain from his Highness 
such concessions in favour of each of those chieftains as might be calculated to 
conciliate their submission to his ITighness’s authority. 

ydly. To establish the subsidiary force in exact conformity to the treaty, and 
to provide for the return of the remainder of the forces employed in the restora¬ 
tion of the Peishwa to their respective stations, or for the disposal of such part of 
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it might be necessary to employ for the completion and security c 
the arrangement concluded with his I-Iighness the Peishwa. 

4thly. To provide for the security of his Highness the Nizam’s dominions 
against any attack on the part of Scindiah, or oi Ilolkar. 

5th !y. To provide for the complete occupation by the Company’s officers of 
the districts ceded by his Highness the Peishwa. 

The detail of the Governor-General’s instructions for the accomplishment of these 
objects will be found in a letter to the Resident at Poonah recorded on our 
proceedings^ The information however, which the Governor-General had at that 
time received with regard to the views and intentions of Dowlut Rao Scindiah 
and the Rajah of Rerar rendered obviously necessary an eventual modification of 
those instructions, by providing for the possible occurrence of hostilities between 
those chieftains and the British Government. 

The honourable Major-General Wellesley and the Resident at Poonah, were 
therefore furnished with a co*fy of the instructions which the Governor-General 
had issued on that subject to the Resident at the court of Dowlut Rao Scindiah, 
and the honourable Major-General Wellesley was directed to regulate his proceed¬ 
ings with regard to the employment or separation of the army under his command, 
by the information which he might receive from the Resident with Dowlut Rao 
Scindiah, with regard to the effect produced on Scindiah by the representations 
which Colonel Collins had been instructed to make to that chieftain ; and Major- 
General Wellesley was authorized and directed to adopt hostile operations against 
Do wlut Rao Scindiah, if those representations should not have the effect of deter¬ 
ring that chieftain from pursuing his march with the whole body of his forces 
towards Poonah, The Governor-General also on that occasion adverted to the 
rumour of a confederacy between Dowlut Rao Scindiah and the Rajah of Berar, 
directed to the subversion of the alliance concluded between the Peishwa and the 
British Government, and authorized Major-General Wellesley to be prepared to 
employ the forces under his command in active operations against the united power 
of those chieftains, if that report should subsequently be confirmed. 

The despatch containing the detail of these instructions was dated the 30th of 
May; but with a view to communicate to the honourable Major-General Wellesley 
and the Resident at Poonah, the sentiments and directions of the Govern or-General 
on those important points with the least practicable delay, his Excellency di¬ 
rected notes containing the substance of the preceeding instructions to be des¬ 
patched to the Resident on the 7th of May. 

On the occasion of the happy restoration of his Highness the Peishwa to the 
musnud of Poonah, the Governor-General deemed it expedient to address a letter 
to the Peishwa, explaining the nature of the connection established between his 
Highness and the British Government by the treaty of Bassein; and the expecta 
fcions which the British Government entertained from his Highness under the 
operation of that treaty. 

On that occasion the Governor-General after congratulating his Highness the 
Peishwa on his restoration to his government, under the protection of the British 
power, took a review of the amicable conduct uniformly manifested towards his High¬ 
ness by the British Government, by adverting to the propositions for the conclusion 
of a defensive alliance which had been repeatedly offered tohis Highness’s acceptance, 
and observed that if the Peishwa had accepted those propositions at an earlier period 
of time his Highness would have avoided the disasters which had since befallen 
him. His Excellency then pointed out to the Peishwa that no other power than 
that of the British Government could have reinstated his Highness in his govern¬ 
ment without great difficulty, and that he could not have enjoyed under any other 
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^fecttcm- the- same security and independence which he derived from the engage 
Aments concluded at Bassein. 

The Governor-General explained to his Highness the general principles of jus¬ 
tice and moderation on which the treaty of Bassein was founded, and the bene¬ 
ficial objects to which it was directed; observing to his Highness that the nature 
of that treaty was purely defensive, and could not authorize his Highness’s inter¬ 
ference in the affairs of any Mahratta chief beyond the exercise of his Highness's 
legitimate authority. His Excellency at the same time afforded to his Highness 
the most explicit assurances of the intention of the British Government to ab¬ 
stain from any interference in the internal affairs of his Highness’s immediate 
government of a nature injurious to his dignity and independence. 

His Excellency earnestly recommended to his Highness the Peishwa the policy 
of securing the attachment and confidence of the southern Jaggeerdars, and pro¬ 
posed the mediation of the British Government as the most likely mode of effect¬ 
ing, that desirable object. 

The Govern or-General explained to his Highness the necessity of his refraining 
from all negotiations which were not sanctioned by the consent of the British 
Government. 

The Governor-General directed the attention of his Highness to the great ad¬ 
vantages which his Highness the Nizam had derived from the alliance of his state 
with the British power, and contrasted the former condition of the Peishwa under 
the control and usurpation of his own servants with the freedom and independ¬ 
ence of the Nizam under the operation of his defensive engagements with the 
honourable Company. 

The Governor-General concluded by declaring his determination to support the 
dignity and authority of his Highness the Peishwa as acknowledged and confirmed 
by the treaty of Bassein. 

Subsequently to the despatch of the letter of the 9th of June to the Peishwa, 
the Governor-General received information from the Resident at Hyderabad that 
the Rajah of Berar, the whole of whose army was assembled in the vicinity of 
Nagpore, entered his tents on the 17th of April, preparatory to his proceeding to 
meet Bowlut Rao Scindiah. 

The Governor-General therefore deemed it necessary to address another letter 
of remonstrance to the Rajah of Berar, calculated to deter him from the prosecu¬ 
tion of that measure which appeared to confirm the rumour, of an hostile confe¬ 
deracy between those chieftains. This letter was dated the 22nd of May, 

With a view to enforce the remonstrances contained in that letter, the Go¬ 
vernor-General deemed it to be necessary to direct the Resident at Hyderabad to 
proceed to the camp of the Rajah of Berar. 

The information, however, which the Governor-General subsequently received 
of the dangerous state of his Highness the Nizam’s health rendered it necessary 
to countermand those orders and to instruct the Resident to continue at Hyder¬ 
abad, and to despatch his Secretary to the camp of the Rajah of Berar. 

At the period of time, however, when those instructions reached the Resident 
at Hyderabad, the Resident had received intelligence that the Rajah of Berar had 
arrived within a short distance of the camp of Dowiut Rao Seindiah. It became 
unnecessary therefore for either the Resident or his Secretary to proceed to the 
Rajah of Bevar's camp. 

The Governor-General in Council now deems it necessary to advert to the tran¬ 
sactions at Poonah subsequently to the Peishwa’s arrival at that capital. 

Major-General Wellesley availed himself of an early opportunity of representing 
to his Highness the Peishwa, in strong terms, the claims of the southern Jaggeer- 
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dars, who had manifested their attachment to the Peishwa by co-operating -h 
the British troops in his Highness’s restoration to the mpsnud, and continued tb 
employ his endeavours, which were aided by those of the Resident at Poonah, until 
the period of his departure from Poonah to induce the Peishwa to regard the 
claims, and to relieve the wants of those Jaggeerdars, as well as to frame some 
general arrangement in favour of the several feudatory chieftains of the state of 
Poonah which might induce them to co-operate with the British troops, if the 
conduct of J)o.wlut Rao Scindiah and the Rajah of Berar should render necessary 
the adoption of extreme measures for the security of the combined rights and 
interests of the Peishwa arid the British Government. 

In the actual situation of affairs it appeared both to the honourable Major- 
General Wellesley and to the Resident at Poonah to be necessary that the army, 
under the command of Major-General Wellesley should proceed to the northward 
of Poonah, and occupy a position which would enable it eventually to act in co.n T 
cert with the force under the command of Lieut.-Colonel Stevenson 

That measure was manifestly necessary for the purpose either of defeating any 
operations of an hostile nature on the part, of Jeswuut Rao Holkai against his 
Highness the Peishwa, or of frustrating the apparent design of Scindiah and the 
Rajah of Berav, to proceed with their respective armies to Poonah with a view to 
subvert the arrangements concluded between his Highness and the British Govern¬ 
ment. 

Under these circumstances his Highness the Peishwa was bound by Iff 6 stipu¬ 
lations of the treaty qf Basse in to furnish a.contingent of troops to co-operate with 
the British arrn^r. The endeavours of Major-General Wellesley and the Resident 
at Poonah were therefore employed to induce his Highness the Peishwa to adopt 
the measures necessary for equipping the force which be was required to furnish 
by the stipulations of the treaty. The efforts of Major-General Wellesley and of 
the Resident at Poonah to induce the Peishwa either to frame .an arrangement with 
his feudatory chieftains and Jaggeerdars, or to supply his contingent of troops, 
were equally unsuccessful; and Major-General Wellesley on the 4th of June 
marched from Poonah with the British troops, attended only by a small corps of 
Mahratta cavalry belonging to one of the Jaggeerdars, who had joined the British 
detachment soon after its march from the frontier of Mysore. 

During this interval of tiipe no events of particular importance occurred at 
Hyderabad ; the correspondence of the Resident during that interval related prin¬ 
cipally to an apprehended invasion of the territories of his Highness the Nizam on 
the part of Jeswunt Rao Holkar, and to the forced contributions levied by that 
chieftain from the city qf Aurungabad. By the orders of Major-General Wellesley 
the subsidiary force under the’command of Colonel Stevenson proceeded from its 
temporary situation at Gardoqn towards Aurungabad lor th£ relic! of that city, 
previously however to the arrival of Cololne.1 Stevenson at that city Jeswunt Rao 
Holkar had retreated with his whole force to a distance from the Nizarrls 
frontier. 

The Resident at Hyderabad maintained a constant correspondence with the 
honourable Major-General Wellesley and with Colonel Stevenson on the subject 
of the eventual operations of the troops under their command, or of the provision 
of supplies for the subsistence of the army. With reference to the state of affairs 
in the Mahratta empire, and to the danger to which the city of Hyderabad might 
eventually be exposed without the presence of a commanding force, the Resident 
suggested to the Court of Hyderabad the expediency of assembling a considerable 
army of his Highness the Nizam's troops in the vicinity of Hyderabad, to which 
his Highness the Nizam readily assented. 
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. .v^JDhe precarious state of his Highness the Nizam’s health at this period of time 
justified an apprehension of his Highness's speedy dissolution ; the Governor- 
General therefore' deemed it expedient to transmit instructions to the Resident 
at Hyderabad, confirming the resolution of the Governor-General in council which 
had formerly been communicated to the Resident at Hyderabad, on the subject of 
.supporting the succession of his Highness’s eldest son Sekunder Jah, but directing 
the Resident to obtain from Sekunder Jah, either previously to his accession to 
the musnud, or as the first act of his sovereignty, a formal acknowledgment and 
confirmation of all treaties and engagements subsisting between the British Go¬ 
vernment and the state of Hyderabad. 

The Governor-General in council now resumes the narrative of Colonel Collins’s 
negotiations at the Court of Dowlut Rao Scindiah, Balajee Koonjur, the officer 
despatched by his Highness the Peishwa to Dowlut Rao Scindiah for the purpose 
of explaining to that chieftain the detail of the engagements concluded by the 
peishwa with the British Government, arrived in Scindiah’s camp on the 7th of 
May. The Resident had been led to expect that after the arrival of this officer 
the ministers of Dowlut Rao Scindiah would no longer delay their promised reply 
to the propositions which the Resident had stated to Dowlut Rao Scindiah or.\ the 
part of the British Government, but in this expectation Colonel Collins was dis¬ 
appointed. 

On the 26th of May, Colonel Collins received the notes of instructions under 
date the 5th of May, which are mentioned in a preceding paragraph of this des¬ 
patch. Colonel Collins immediately requested a conference with Dowlut Rao 
Scindiah, and the 28th of May was appointed for that purpose. 

Colonel Collins commenced the conference by imparting to Scindiah the whole 
of the treaty of Basseim The Resident having pointed out the pacific and ami¬ 
cable tendency of every article, requested Scindiah to declare whether the treaty 
of Baasein appeared to contain any stipulation injurious to his just rights. One 
of the ministers who assisted at the conference acknowledged that it did not, and 
Dowlut Rao Scindiah formally assented to that acknowledgment. The Resident 
then adverted to the reported negotiations between Scindiah, Jeswunt Rao Holkar, 
and the Rajah of Berar, remarking that their recent proceedings justified a sus¬ 
picion that they had confederated either for the purpose of invading the territories 
of our allies, the Nizam and the Peishwa, or of subverting the arrangements of 
the treaty of Basse in. 

Colonel Collins observed, with regard to the avowed intention of Dowlut Rao 
Scindiah, and the Rajah of Berar, to proceed with their united armies to Poonah, 
that this movement was rendered wholly unnecessary by the restoration of his 
Highness the Peishwa to the musnud of Poonah, and that it might be productive 
of evil consequences. 

Colonel Collins proceeded to require m unreserved explanation of the nature 
of their late negotiations, and concluded by affording the strongest assurances of 
the amicable disposition of the British Government towards Dowlut Rao Scindiah 
and the Rajah of Berar, and of its determination to refrain from any attempt to 
disturb the independence of Seindi&h’s state, unless that chieftain should provoke 
hostilities by acts of aggression. 

One of the ministers replied that Scindiah had no intention whatever to in vade 
either the territory of the Nizam or of the Peishwa, but when urged to disavow 
any intention on the part of that chieftain to obstruct the completion of the treaty 
of Bassein, the minister replied that “ Scindiah could afford no satisfaction on 
that point-until he had conferred with the Rajah of Berar.” 

Colonel Collins again endeavoured to obtain an explanation of the designs of 
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Dowlut Rao Scindiah but without effect. The Resident then distinctly apprt. "d 
Dowlut Rao Scindiah that his continued refusal to afford the required explanation 
combined with the prosecution of his military arrangements, would compel the 
British Government to adopt measures of precaution on every boundary of Scin- 
diah’s dominions, and that certain intelligence of the accession of Scindiah to any 
confederacy against the British power, would produce immediate hostility on all, 
parts of his frontier. The Reshlent concluded by urging Scindiah, in the most 
conciliatory manner, to make a candid avowal of his intentions. 

Dotolut Rao Scindiah, however, terminated the conference by declaring hie final 
determination to withhold the satisfaction which the Resident demanded until he 
had conferred with the Rajah of Berar, and Scindiah concluded by a formal and 
public declaration to the British Resident, in the following terms. ** After my 
interview with the Rajah of Berar, you shall be informed whether it will be peace 
or war/* 

This declaration constituted an- unprovoked menace of hostility,*and a public 
insult to the British Government, by Ti reference of the question of peace or war, 
to the result of a conference with the Rajah of Berar, who;, at the head of a con¬ 
siderable army, had reached the vicinity of Dowlut Rao ScindialTs camp. A 
sufficient indication was now afforded of the disposition of the confederate chief¬ 
tains to prosecute the supposed objects of their confederacy ; and the duty of the 
Governor-General now required without delay the most effectual measures for the 
vindication of the dignity, and for the security of the rights and interests of the 
British Government and of its allies, against any attempt on the part of the con¬ 
federates to injure or invade them. 

This menace of hostility cannot be justified by any pretence that language of a 
similar description had been previously applied by the British Government to 
Scindiah, and had provoked and warranted ScindialTs direct threat of war. The 
eventual hostilities announced by the British Resident were declared to depend 
exclusively on the conduct of Scindiah. The Resident apprized that chieftain, 
that if he should proceed to the extremity, of engaging in a confederacy against the 
British power, such an act of aggression would occasion war. Scindiah’s conduct 
had already indicated a disposition to accede to such a confederacy ; it was there¬ 
fore an act of justice and of necessity on the part of the British Government to 
apprize Scindiah of the consequences of his proceedings, under a declaration; which 
reserved to Scindiah the means of avoiding hostilities. ScindialTs reply contains 
a direct declaration, that at that time he contemplated the formation of an offen¬ 
sive confederacy against the Company ; and that the ultimate question of peace of 
war was to depend not. upon the pacific or hostile conduct ot the British Govern¬ 
ment, but upon the will and pleasure of the confederate Mahratta chiefs. 

The Governor-General in council now proceeds to communicate to your honour¬ 
able Committee the detail of the measures and arrangements which were adopted 
by the Governor-General for the purposes stated at the close of the preceding 
paragraph. The Governor-General immediately issued private instructions to his 
Excellency the Commander in-Chief at Cawnpore, to make the necessary arrange¬ 
ments for assembling the army on the north-west frontier of the Company’s 
possessions, and the Govern or-General at the same time directed the attention of 
the Commander-in-Chief to the formation of apian of operations' of^ the'ilritish 
army in that quarter, and to the accomplishment of a system of political arrange¬ 
ment with the neighbouring states and chieftains, calculated to diminish the 
power-end Tesources>of the enemy, and to, facilitate the success of the British 
arms, in the event of our .being compelled to proceed to measures Of hostility 
against the power and possessions of Dowlut Rao jscindiah. 
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'course of measures which the Governor-General deemed it advisable to 
for those purposes was described in a paper of notes, which on the 28th of 
June, 1803, was transmitted to the Commander-in-Chief for his immediate infor¬ 
mation and guidance. 

The plan of operations and arrangements described in those notes was aubse- 
cpiently communicated to his Excellency the Commander-in-Chief, in detail, in 
the form of official instructions, the substance of' which will be found fully stated 
in the subsequent paragraphs of this despatch. With a view to preserve regularity 
in the narrative of the proceedings of the Governor-General in this arduous crisis 
of affairs, the Governor-General in Council deems it proper in this place to com¬ 
municate to your honourable Committee the instructions which were issued to 
the honourable Major-General Wellesley and to the Government of Bombay, at 
the time when those notes were transmitted to his Excellency the Commander in- 
Chief. 

Adverting to the actual state of affairs in the western side of India, and to the 
alarming aspect of the proceedings of Dowlut.Rao Scindiah and the Rajah of 
Berar, it appeared to the Governor-General to be indispensably necessary that a 
temporary authority should be constituted at the least possible distance from the 
scene, of eventual negotiation or hostilities, with full powers to conclude upon the 
spot whatever arrangements might become necessary either for the final settle¬ 
ment of peace, or for the prosecution of war. The Governor-General considered 
that in such a crisis various questions might arise, of which the precise tenor 
could not be foreseen, and which might demand a prompt decision. That the 
issue of those questions might involve the result of war or peace, and in either al¬ 
ternative, Jhe delay of reference to the Governor-General’s authority might en¬ 
danger the seasonable despatch, and the ultimate prosperity of the public service. 
That the success of the military operations placed under the direction of the 
honourable Major-General WelleSley by the Governor-General’s instructions to 
the Resident at Poonah of the 30th of May, might depend on the timely decision 
of various political questions which might occur with relation to the interests and 
views of* the several .Mahratta chiefs and Jaggeerdars and of their Highness’s the 
Peishwa and Nizam, and that on the other hand the issue of every political ar¬ 
rangement then under negotiation with the powers of Hindoostan and the Deccan, 
must be inseparably blended with the movements of the army under the command 
of Major-General Wellesley. 

The Governor-General therefore deemed it necessary during that crisis to unite 
the general control of all political and military affairs in Hindoostan and the 
Deccan, connected with the depending negotiation and with the movement of 
the army, under a, distinct local authority subject to the Governor-General in 
Council, and the Governor-General was decidedly of opinion that those powers 
could not be placed with advantage in any other hands than those of the general 
officer commanding the troops destined to restore the tranquillity of the Deccan; 
and the approved ability, zeai, temper; activity and judgment of the honourable 
Major-General Wellesley, combined with his extensive local experience, his esta¬ 
blished influence, and high reputation among the Mahratta chiefs and states, and 
Major-General Wellesley’s intimate knowledge of the Governor-General’s views 
and sentiments concerning the British interests in the Mahratta empire, deter¬ 
mined ' the ftovernor-General to vest those important and arduous powers in 
that officer's hands. The same powers were also vested in Lieut.-General Stuart 
in the event of his assuming the immediate command of the forces in the 
Deccan. 

Under these instructions the honourable Major-General Wellesley was autho- 
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^rise'd and empowered to commence and conclude negotiations with any of Vie 
Mahratta chiefs and Jaggeerdars on the part of the British Government, for tip 
purpose of promoting the general objects of the alliance lately concluded with his 
Highness the Peishwa, or that subsisting with his Highness the Nizam. 

This general authority especially empowered Major-Genertil Wellesley either 
directly or through the representatives or officers of the British Government, to 
Negotiate' and conclude any engagements with Dowlut Kao Scindiah, with the 
Rajah of Berar, or with Jeswumt Rao Holkar, which might induce those chieftains 
to retire with their forces within the limits of their respective dominions, or to af¬ 
ford any other satisfactory pledge of their respective pacific intentions towards the 
British Government and its allies. 

Major- G eneral Wellesley was also authorized under this instruction .to arbitrate 
on the part of the British Government the terms of any convention between his 
Highness the Peishwa and those chieftains respectively for the settlement of mu¬ 
tual differenced or demands, or for the adjustment of relative pretensions, and to 
pledge the guarantee of the British Government for the observance of those terms 
by the contracting parties. Major-General Wellesley was also empowered to ar¬ 
bitrate and guarantee the terms of accommodation between Scindiah and Holkar if 
arty points should yet remain unadjusted between those chieftains] and to frame, 
negotiate, and guarantee any terms between those chieftains jointly or separately 
and the Rajah of Berar. 

It, was the particular intention of the Governor-General by these instructions to 
enable Major-General'Wellesley to conclude such arrangements with any of those 
chieftains, either separately or combined, as might preclude or frustrate any con¬ 
federacy oi' other measures directed to the subversion of the treaty of Bassein, or 
to the injury of our own rights and interests, or those of our allies. 

The honourable Major-General Wellesley was further instructed to hold the 
most unreserved and confidential intercourse with the Residents at Poonah, at 
Hyderabad, and 4t the camp of Dowlut Rao Scindiah, and also with the Resident 
in the territory of the Guikwar, aud to correspond with Lord Clive and with 
Mr. Duncan, 

In the execution of these instructions Major-General Wellesley was authorised 
and directed to employ any additional military staff, and to require the services 
of any civil Officers whose services Major-General Wellesley might deem necessary 
to the despatch of the arduous affairs connected with the subject of those orders. 

The Governor-General at the same time notified to the honourable Major- 
General Wellealey his Excellency’s views and intentions with regard to the opera¬ 
tions of the array under Major-General Wellesley's command, and to such poli¬ 
tical proceedings as might be connected with a state of war between the British 
Government and those chiefs. 

In the Governor-General'3 despatch upon that subject, which was dated the 
27th of. Jufte, 1803, the honourable Major-General Wellesley was directed to de- 
sife Colonel Collins to demand m explicit declaration of the views of Scindiah and 
of the Rajah of Berar, within such a number of days as should appear to Major- 
General Wellesley to be reasonable, consistently with a due attention to the period 
of the season, and to the eventual prosecution of hostilities with every practicable 
degree of advantage; and if that explanation should not be satisfactory, Major- 
General WeUssley was directed to desire Colonel Collins to quit, the camp of 
Dowlut Rao Scindiah. 

In that evenU or jn any other state of circumstances which might appear to 
Major General Wellesley to require, hostilities, Major-General Wellesley was di¬ 
rected to employ the forces under his command in the most active operations 
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Sciticliah ail'd the Rajah ofBerat, or agaitisft both, acOordln^ to his (Tt?cre> 
and in . the event of hostilities Major-Geher&l Wellesley was .mstructed to 
proceed to the utmost extremity ’which might appear to Major-General Wel¬ 
lesley to promise success, without admitting pacific negotiation until the power Of 
the opposing Chiefs should have been completely destroyed. 

In any crisis Major-General Wellesley was empowered to conclude peace with 
Scindiah, or with the Rajah of Berar jointly or separately, on Such terms as might 
appear to Major-General Wellesley most advisable. 

The extensive powers vested in Major-General Wellesley rendered it necessary 
to combine with these instructions the notification of his Excellency’s sentiments 
with regard to the terms of peace with the confederated chieftains. It is the in¬ 
tention of the Governor-General in Council, however, to address your honourable 
Com'm/ttre'e separately on the subject of the peace actually concluded with those 
chieftains. The Governor-General in Council therefore deems it unnecessary at 
present to attract the notice of your honourable Committee to that part of the 
Governor-General’9 instructions to Major-General Wellesley of the 27th June, 
further than to observe thatthose instructions contained the general outlines of a 
plan of pacification with the confederates. 

In these instructions Major-General Wellesley was directed to act towards Jes- 
wunt Ra;o Holkar on the principles prescribed for the regulation of his conduct 
towards the confederated chieftains, in the event of that chieftain joining the con¬ 
federacy. 

The Governor-General stated It to be his opinion that it was not desirable to 
erect Hoikar’s accidental power into an established state of India, arid that his 
reduction would be the most advisable policy j the Governor-General however 
deemed it proper to leave the conduct and modification of our relations with 
Holkar entirely to Major-General Wellesley's discretion, directing that officer at 
the same time not to prosecute hostilities against Holkar merely for the purpose 
of obtaining indemnity for the plunder of Aurungabad, or for any other predatory 
incursion. 

The attention of the honourable Major-General Wellesley was also directed to 
the important object of encouraging'all European officers to withdraw from the 
service of the confederates in the event of hostilities. 

The Governor-General also signified to Major General Wellesley, that after the 
insolent and hostile declaration of Scindiah to Colonel Collins on the 28th of May, 
His Excellency would not consider Scindiah's retreat across the Nerbudda alone 
to be a sufficient proof of his pacific intentions. Unless therefore in the judgment 
of Major-General Wellesley Scindiah should have afforded fall satisfaction and 
security, Major-General Wellesley was authorized to pursue Scindiah across the 
Nerbudda. The same principle was stated to be applicable to the Rajah of Berar, 
whose retreat within the limits of his dominions or elsewhere could not exclusively 
amount to a sufficient degree of satisfaction and security after the recent proofs 
which the confederacy had disclosed* of determined hostility and arrogant ambi¬ 
tion. In all the movements of his army, and in all his proceedings under these 
instructions, Major-General Wellesley was directed to advert to the precarious 
state of the Nizam's health, and to the necessity of preserving our interests at 
Hy derabad in the event of his Highness’s decease. 

Copies of the instructions to Major-General Wellesley of the 26th and 27th of 
June were forwarded to the honourable the Governor of Bombay, with instruc¬ 
tions to be prepared to employ the disposable military forte at Bombay for the 
reduction of the fort and territory of Baroach, and of the possessions of Scindiah 
isi Guaerat, and to the southward of the Nerbuddiu 
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The honourable the Governor of Bombay was at the same Time apprized \ '\at 
the British troops and those of our allies hvGuzerut were to be considered *o 
form a part of the army under Major-General Wellesley’s command. The honour¬ 
able the Governor of Bombay was further instructed to direct the Resident at 
Baroda to maintain a constant correspondence with Major-General 'Wellesley on 
all points connected with the public service, and the honourable the Governor of 
Bombay was requested to afford to Major-General Wellesley, and eventually to 
Lieut.-General Stuart every practicable degree of assistance in the exetche of the 
powers which the Governor-General had deemed it necessary to delegate to those 
officers respectively by his instructions of the 26th of June. 

Copies of the instructions to the honourable Major-General Wellesley of the; 
26th and 27th of June were also transmitted to the right honourable the Governor 
of Fort St. George, with directions to his Lordship to promote the objects of those 
instructions on all practicable occasions. 

Subsequently to the despatch of the notes of instruction to his Excellency the 
Commander-in-chief noticed in the preceding paragraph, the Governor-General 
received through the Secretary in the secret department, some suggestions which 
Major Frith, an officer of cavalry on the establishment of Bengal, with a laudable 
zeal for the public service transmitted for the Governor-General’s consideration 
relative to the means of withdrawing from the regular corps in the service of 
Dowdut Rao Scindiah, British subjects holding commissions in the military service 
of that chieftain, and natives of the honourable Company’s dominions employed 
in Dowlut Rao Scindiah’s army, in the event of a war with that chieftain. Those 
suggestions appearing to the Governor-General to be calculated to promote the 
object of destroying the efficiency of Dowlut Rao Seindiah’s regular troops, the 
Governor-General transmitted to the Commander-in Chief a copy of Major 
Frith’s communication with instructions, under date the 13th of July, for carrying 
into effect the measures suggested by Major Frith. 

The Governor-General transmitted to the Commander-in-Chief* together with 
those instructions, proclamations to be issued at such time as might appear to the 
Commander-in-Chief advisable, requiring all British subjects holding employment 
in the service of Dowlut Rao Scindiah, or of any Mahratta Chieftain confederated 
■with Dowlut Rao Scindiah, to relinquish the service of those chieftains respec¬ 
tively within three months from the date of the proclamation, and to repair to the 
head quarters of the army, or to the officer who might be appointed to receive 
them, and promising to pay to such British subjects as should obey the proclama¬ 
tion, a pension equal to the annual pay or allowances which they might receive 
from Dowlut Rao Scindiah or any of his allies during the continuance of hosti¬ 
lities, or so long as such British subject might be employed by the honourable 
Company; and engaging that after quitting the service of the Company, they 
should receive every indulgence suitable to their situation, and consistent with the 
principles and regulations of the British Government. It was further declared 
that all British subjects who should be»r arms against the British Government 
should be considered to have forfeited their right to the protection of the British 
Government, and should be treated accordingly. The benefits of the proclama¬ 
tion were declared to be extended to all subjects of France, or of any other foreign, 
European, or American state holding employment in the military service of 
Dowlut Rao Scindiah or of his allies, who should comply with its terms; another 
proclamation was also transmitted to the Commander-in-Chief, requiring all 
natives of the British territories in India holding employment in the military 
service of Dowlut Rao Scindiah or his allies, to leave that service, and to repair to 
the station of the receiving officer, and promising service to all such persons in 
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ft^Gfempany's army,, or a provision equal to the amount of the pay and.Mlo^ 
which they had been accustomed to .receive on their producing authentic 
proofs of their having quitted the Mahratta service in consequence of the procla¬ 
mation. The last proclamation was afterwards extended to the subjects of the 
Nabob Vizier holding employment in the military service of the confederates. 

The Governor-General at the same time suggested to the Commander-in Chief 
the expediency of taking advantage of the increase of the native regiments to the 
war establishment, and of the augmentation of the army to provide for the em¬ 
ployment of the native officers and Sepoys who might abandon the Mahratta 
service under the proclamation. 

The Commander-in-Chief was authorized to assign to the European officers, 
British subjects,.or foreigners, the pay of their respective ranks in the Mahratta 
service until they.should receive employment in the service of the allies or tri¬ 
butaries of the British Government, or until such of them as were inclined to 
return to Europe should be furnished with the means of proceeding on the same 
terms as the French officers formerly in the service of the Nizam. 

The Commander-in-Chief was authorized to appoint receiving officers at such 
places as he might deem proper for the purpose of receiving all European officers, 
and all native commissioned and non-commissioned officers and Sepoys who might 
relinquish the Mahratta service. 

The Commander-in-Ckief was further instructed to direct copies of the procla¬ 
mations regarding natives of India to be distributed to the families (residing in 
the Company’s territories) of the native officers and Sepoys in the Mahratta ser¬ 
vice* In order that the terms of the proclamation might be speedily promulgated. 
Copies of the proclamations were transmitted to the honourable the Governor of 
Bombay, to his Excellency Lieut.-General Stuart, Major-General Wellesley, to 
the Residents at Hyderabad, Poonah, and Lucknow, and to the Governor-Gene- 
rafs agent in the ceded provinces for the purpose of being issued as soon as the 
proper period for their promulgation should arrive. * 

In conformity to the notes transmitted to the Commander-in-Ghief on the 28th 
June, as stated in a preceding paragraph of this despatch, on the 27t.li July, the 
Governor-General, by an official despatch, communicated to the Commander- 
In-Chief in detail the sentiments and instructions of this Government with regard 
to the general plan of military operations and political arrangements to be adopted 
in Hindostan in the event of a war between the British Government arid the con¬ 
federated chieftains. The Governor-General subsequently transmitted to the 
Commander-in-Chief distinct instructions on various branches of the proposed 
plan of political arrangement. 

The first of these despatches commences with a statement of the Governor- 
GeneraPs views and intentions with regard to the following important points •— 
1st. The objects which appeared to be most desirable to be attained in the prose ¬ 
cution of hostilities against Scindiah and the Rajah of Berar on the north¬ 
western frontier of Hindostan. 

2dly. The general plan of military operations, by which these objects appeared 
to be attainable with the greatest degree of expedition and security. 

adly. The course of political arrangements and negotiations which the Governor- 
General proposed to pursue under the Commander-in-Chiefs superintendance, for 
the purpose of facilitating the operations of the army, and of ensuring the sta¬ 
bility of peace, under the most favourable conditions to the British interests 
The Governor-General commenced the discussion of those subjects by explain¬ 
ing the peculiar circumstances which rendered the north-western frontier of Oude 
the most vulnerable part of our extensive empire. 

VOL, V* E 
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Governor-General observed, that a sense of the dangers to which the i 
threats, and security of the British empire in India, were exposed in that quarter, 
had concurred with other motives to produce those arrangements with the Nabob 
Vteier, which terminated in the treaty of Lucknow, concluded in the mouth of 
November, 1801. That those arrangements had certainly afforded a great acces¬ 
sion of security to the British empire, but that tire local position of Scindiah’s 
territories, and the condition and nature of his military force, still constituted a 
source of serious danger to the British interests, by affording to Scindiah peculiar 
advantage in any attack upon the British dominions, which an accession of power, 
or an eventual connection with France, or with any enemy to the British interests, 
might induce Dowlut Rao Scindiah to undertake. That, formidable as the power 
of Dowlut Rao Scindiah might have become in the event of any accession to his 
strength, a. danger more urgent and more direct in ail its consequences, bad grown 
out of the decline of Scindiah’s local authority in Hindostan, by the establishment 
Of a powerful and independent French state on the most vulnerable part of the 
Company’s frontier, which French state held possession of the person and nominal 
authority of the Mogul, maintained the most efficient army of regular native in¬ 
fantry, and the most powerful artillery existing in India, with the exception of the 
Company’s forces, and exercised a considerable influence over the neighbouring 
states, from the banks of the Indus to the confluence^ of the Jumna and the 
Ganges. 

The Governor-General then proceeded to describe the dangers to which the 
British empire was exposed by the strength and local position of that French 
force, adverting particularly to the encouragement and to the essential aid which 
such a force might afford to the attempts of France in the prosecution of war 
with the British power, and the Governor-General observed, that no instrument 
of destruction more skilfully adapted to wound the heart of the British empire, 
in India could be presented to the vindictive hand of the chief Consul of 
France. 

The Governor.General further remarked that in the supposition of the most 
intimate connection between Scindiah and the British Government, and even in 
the event of Scindiah’s accession to the general defensive alliance with the Com¬ 
pany, the Nizam, and the Peishwa, it was impossible to suppose that this French 
state would co-operate with cordiality in support of the British interests, conse¬ 
quently that the aid of Scindiah’s power even under a defensive alliance could be 
least expected.in the case which would most essentially demand it, an attack from 
France upon the British possessions in India. The Governor-General proceeded 
to observe, that under the expected renewal of the war with France, and the con¬ 
sequent necessity of resorting to every practicable measure of precaution and 
security, the safety of the British dominions required the reduction of tlie French 
force established in the Doab, independently of any question which might exist 
between Scindiah and the British Government 5 and from this consideration his 
Excellency deduced a right on the part of the British Government in a state of 
profound peace and even of alliance with Scindiah to demand the removal of a 
danger so imminent from the frontier of our dominions. The Governor-General 
observed, that the refusal or inability of Dowlut Rao Scindiah to comply with that 
demand would authorize and require the British Government to assume the pro¬ 
tection of its own territories, and to remove with its own hand the proximate 
cause of insecurity and alarm. 

The Governor-General then proceeded to state the most desirable objects of the 
war on the north-western frontier of Hindostan to be the entire reduction of the 
regular corps under the command of M. Perron, the occupation of the whole tract 
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Country forming the Doab between the Jumna and Ganges to the mountains of 
Cumaon, and the occupation of Delhi and Agra, and of a chain of posts on the 
right bank of the Jumna from the mountains of Cumaon to the province of Bun- 
delcund, observing at the same time that it was not his Excellency’s desire to 
extend the actual possessions of the Company beyond the line of the Jumna, 
including Agra and Delhi, with a continued chain of posts for the purpose of 
securing the navigation of that river, and that whatever connections should be 
formed beyond the prescribed line to the southward and westward of the Jumna 
must be regulated on the principle of defensive alliance or tributary dependence, 
in such manner us to form between the actual possessions of the Company and 
the Mahrattas/ a barrier of petty states exercising the internal government of their 
respective dominions in alliance with the Company and under the protection of 
our power. 

His Excellency proceeded to advert to the importance of securing the person 
and nominal authority of the Mogul against the designs of France, and the eu- 
erease of reputation to the British name, which would result from affording an 
honourable asylum to the person and. family of that injured and unfortunate 
Monarch; and the Governor-General observed, that the reduction of the French 
force would afford us the means of forming alliances with all the inferior states 
beyond the Jumna, for the purpose of enabling us in the first instance to prose¬ 
cute the war with the greatest advantage, and finally by forming a barrier com¬ 
posed of those states to exclude Seindiah and the Mahrattas altogether from the 
northern districts of Hindostan. 

His Excellency also stated the ultimate annexation of the province of Bundel- 
cund to the Company’s dominions to be an object of peculiar advantage with re¬ 
ference to the province and city of Benares and to the general defence of that 
highly important and valuable portion of the British dominions. His Excellency 
then directed the attention of the Commander-in-Chief specifically to those 
‘ several objects, and proceeded to communicate to the Commanderun-Chief his 
sentiments and instructions with regard to the general course of measures to be 
pursued for the successful accomplishment of those objects, observing that the 
first object of the Commander-iivChief’s movements must be the effectual de¬ 
struction of the French state erected by M. Perron in the Doab, and directing the 
Commander-in-Chief to form such an t arrangement and disposition of the army 
as should appear to afford the most absolute security for the accomplishment of 
that object previously to the conclusion of the rains. 

The Governor-General stated the point of most urgent importance connected 
with the destruction of M. Perron's force to be the security of the person of the 
Mogul and of the heir apparent. 

The next object of importance was stated by the Governor-General to be the 
reduction of the fortress of Agra, and his Excellency suggested to the Commander- 
in-Chief some observations with regard to the time and the mode of effecting that 
important operation, leaving however the determination of that question to the 
Commander-in-Chiefs judgment. 

The occupation of Bundelcund is stated by the Governor-General to be the 
next object of importance, and the Governor-General was of opinion that the 
detachment assembled at Illahabad for the purpose of covering Benares would 
suffice for the occupation of that province. 

The Governor-General apprized the Commander-in-Chief of the. plan of defen¬ 
sive measures which the Governor-General had adopted on the whole of the 
frontier from Mirzapore to Midn*ipore (of which a. statement is contained in 
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subsequent paragraphs of this despatch), and directed the attention of the Cor, - 
mander-in-Chief to the early occupation of the passes leading from the Deccan 
into Hindostan. 

In the notes which accompanied these instructions, the attention of the Com- 
mauder-in-Chief was especially directed to the occupation of Gwalior, which was 
garrisoned by the troops of Ambajee, and which covers the principal route from 
Oujein into Scindrah's former possessions in Hindostan. 

The Gann of Gohud, although deprived by the usurpation of the late Mahajee 
Scindiah of his hereditary possessions, and destitute of power and resources, was 
believed to retain a considerable influence with the tribe of jauts, and to be 
anxious to obtain the support of the British Government. It was supposed that 
with the support of the British Government, the Rana of Gohud would be enabled 
to raise a considerable force, which might assist in opposing the march of Scindiah 
into Hindustan, whilst the occupation of Gwalior by the British troops would 
enable us to maintain the liana's authority in the country of Gohud, and would 
encourage the Jauts to assist their native chief in opposing the incursions of 
Scindiah's troops. 

In prosecution of these objects the Commander-in-Chief was directed to open 
a negotiation with the Rana of Gohud. With regard however to the occupation 
of Gwalior, the Governor-General suggested the expediency of postponing a 
regular siege of that fortress until by the defeat of M. Perron's force, a sufficient 
detachment could be spared for that purpose. The Governor-General at the 
same time stated the probability of our. beirig enabled to obtain possession of that 
important fortress by means of amicable negotiation with Ambajee, who had re¬ 
peatedly manifested ^disposition to connect his interests with those of the British 
Government. 

The Governor-General also communicated to the Commander-in-Chief in ge¬ 
neral terms the orders which had been issued to the honourable Major-General 
Wellesley and the honourable the Governor of Bombay for the eventual prosecu¬ 
tion of hostilities against the confederated chieftains in the Deccan and against 
the possessions of Dowlut Rao Scindiah on the western side of the Peninsula. 

The attention of the Commander-in-Chief was also directed to the adoption of 
an arrangement calculated to secure tranquillity -Within the Nabob Vizier’s posses¬ 
sions during the war. 

The Governor-General signified to the Commander-in-Chief, that by a separate 
letter the Governor-General had vested the Commander-in-Chief with special 
powers for the conduct of ail political negotiations and arrangements connected 
with the operation of the British ftrmy, and referred the Commander-in-Chief to 
that letter, and to instructions which the Govern or-General had issued to Mr. 
Mercer, (and which are particularly noticed in subsequent paragraphs of this 
despatch), and to another separate letter from the Governor-General respecting 
the situation of his Majesty Shah Alum, (which letter is also particularly noticed 
in subsequent -paragraphs of this despatch) for information with regard to the 
course of political measures to be pursued with a view of facilitating the Com- 
m a n det in - Chief* s military operations. The Governor-General, however, deemed 
it necessary to direct the attention of the Commander-in-Chief especially to the 
employment of his endeavours to detach M. Perron from Scindiah’s service by 
pacific negotiation under proper precautions, and conveyed authority to the Com- 
mander-in-Chief for concluding an agreement for the security of M. Perron’s 
personal interests and property, accompanied by any reasonable remuneration 
from the British Government which might induce him to deliver up the whole of 
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ilitary resources and power, together with his territorial possessions and 
'person of the Mogul, and of the heir apparent into the Commandey-in-Chiel s 
hands. 
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The Governor-General in Council deems it proper in this place to state the 
substance of the Govern or-General’s instructions of the ‘22nd oi July to Mi 
Mercer, the Agent appointed by the Governor-General to assist the Commander- 
in-Chief in carrying into effect the Governor-General’s instructions with regard 
to the occupation of the province of Bundelcund and to other branches of poli¬ 
tical arrangement, as described in the Governor-General’s instructions to the 
Commander-in-Chief of the 27th of July, and in the notes which preceded and 
were annexed to that despatch. 

The local knowledge, political experience, and approved zeal, ability and discre¬ 
tion which distinguished Mr. Mercer, and which that gentleman had eminently 
manifested in the situation of Secretary' to the Lieut.-Governor of the ceded pro¬ 
vinces, appeared to the Governor-General to qualify Mr. Mercer in a peculiar de ¬ 
gree for the situation of Political Agent in Hindostan. 

The Governor-General was further induced to employ Mr. Mercer on that occa¬ 
sion by the consideration that none of the Company’s civil servants who by habits, 
knowledge or experience, were in any degree qualified for that situation, could 
have been removed from their actual employments in other important branches of 
the service without considerable interruption to the despatch of business, and 
without essential injury' to the public interests.* 

When the honourable Henry Wellesley, late Lieut.-Governor of the ceded pro¬ 
vinces, was at Illahabad on his return from the ceded provinces, Himmut Bahauder, 
one of the Peislvwa’s officers employed in the province of Bundelcund, transmitted 
proposals to Mr. Wellesley for the transfer of that province to the authority of the 
honourable Company ; at that period of time the proposals of Himrmit Bahauder 
could not have been accepted without manifest injustice to the rights of his Highness 
the Peishwa; but under the expectation of an immediate war between the con¬ 
federated chieftains and the British Government now allied with his Highness the 
Peishwa, the occupation for the Peishwa of that part of the province of Bundel¬ 
cund which belonged to the Peishwa became a measure of justice with respect to 
the Peishwa, and of expediency with reference to the maintenance of the Peishwa’9 
rights arid interests, to the defence of the Company’s possessions, and to the suc¬ 
cess of the Commander-in-Chiefs operations on the north-western quarter of 
Hindostan. 

The considerations which induced the Governor-General to authorize the adop¬ 
tion of measures for the occupation of Bundelcund by the British troops with the 
aid of his Highness the Peishwa’s officer, Himmut Bahauder, are stated in his 
Excellency’s instructions to Mr. Mercer, and for the accomplishment of that ob¬ 
ject, Mr. Mercer was directed by his instructions to proceed in the first, iustance 
with the utmost expedition to Illahabad, The proposals which Himmut Bahauder 
formerly transmitted to the honourable Henry Wellesley had been recently re¬ 
newed and forwarded by that chieftain directly to the Governor-General through 
the Collector of Illahabad. 

In conformity to the principles above stated, the Governor-General addressed a 
letter to Himmut Bahauder, stating in general terms his Excellency’s views with 
respect to the province of Bundelcund, and desiring him to despatch to Illahabad 
a confidential Agent for the express purpose of conferring with Mr. Mercer on the 
details of the proposed arrangement. The objects of Himmut Lfhaudur were 

* Mr. Mercer belonged to the medical branch of the Company’s service. 
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StMed to be the attainment of a jaggeer within the Company's provinces, and th 
release of his relation Omrao Geer, a subject of the Nabob Vizier, who had been 
convicted of' participating in the revolt of Vizier Ally, and in consequence was in 
confinement at Lucknow. Mr. Mercer was authorized to accede to these condi¬ 
tions under a reservation with respect to the degree in which the exertions of 
Himmut Bahaudur might be applied for the attainment of the desired object. 

The imperfect knowledge possessed by this government with respect to the 
internal state of Bundelcund and of the relative situations of the several Bnndelah 
chiefs possessing power or influence in that province precluded the practicability 
of determining at that time the specific arrangements which it might be advisable 
to enter into with them for the attainment of the object in view. Mr, Mercer 
was informed that those arrangements were to be regulated by the information 
which he might be enabled to acquire on those points after his arrival at Illahabad, 
and by the general spirit of his Excellency’s views and intentions. A 

The Governor-General, however, added to that intimation some general instruc¬ 
tions with regard to the nature of the engagements to be concluded with those 


chieftains. 


Some general instructions were also communicated to Mr. Mercer with respect 
to the conclusion of engagements with Rajah Adjeet Sing* the* hereditary chief of 
Bogheilcund or Rewah Muekundpoor, by which that chieftain should consent to 
oppose any attempt on the part of the enemy to penetrate into his country 
through the passes which are situated on the frontier of that province. This 
negotiation was subsequently transferred to the Magistrate of Mirzapore, and its 
progress and result will be stated in a subsequent part of this despatch. 

In pursuing the instructions to Mr. Mercer, the Governor-General proceeded to 
state his Excellency’s? sentiments on the subject of concluding engagements with 
the Rana of Gohud and other chiefs of the tribe of Jauts, whose ancient territo¬ 
ries had been subjected to the authority of Dowlut Rao Scindiah, and who were 
supposed to be anxious for an opportunity of obtaining their emancipation from 
the oppressive authority of the Mahrattas. 

The. Governor-General was decidedly of opinion, that in the event of a war, the 
security of the British possessions in the Doab required ihe entire extinction of 
Dowlut Rao Scindiah’s authority and influence in the north-western provinces of 
Hindustan, but that the extension of the British dominion on the west of the 
Jumna was not desirable beyond the province of Bundelcund, and the posts or 
territory necessary to secure the navigation of the river Jumna, On this.principle 
therefore the Govern or-General authorized the conclusion of engagements with 
the Rana of Gohud and other chieftains in the north-western provinces of Hin¬ 
dostan, securing to them the undisturbed possession of their hereditary tenures, 
on the condition of their zealous and ready co-operation with the British Govern¬ 
ment to the extent of their respective means in expelling the troops of Dowlut 
Rao Scindiah from that quarter of Hindostan, and in preventing any future at¬ 
tempt on the part of that chieftain or of any other foreign power to establish an 
authority in those provinces. 

With this view the Governor-General deemed it expedient to authorize an 
eventual advance of money to the Rana of Gohud (who was said to possess con¬ 
siderable influence with all the chiefs of the tribe of Jauts) to enable him to col¬ 
lect his adherents and to co-operate with the British forces. 

The Governor-General also addressed a letter to the Rana of Gohud, inviting 
his co-operation, which Mr. Mercer was directed to convey to that chieftain, if his 
co-operation should subsequently be considered an object of importance. 

The Governor-General next adverted to the importance of concluding defensive 
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•ements with the Rajpoot chieftains of Jyenagur and Jodepore with a view*1 

tneffectual exclusion of Dowiut Rao Scindiah from the north-western provinces 
of Hindostari. 

Previously to the date of these instructions, the Governor-General had trans¬ 
mitted to his Excellency the Commander- in-Chief letters addressed to those 
Rajahs, containing proposals on the part of the British Government for the con¬ 
clusion of a defensive alliance. 

Copies of those letters were enclosed in Mr. Mercer’s instructions ; and Mr. 
Mercer was referred to these documents for information with regard to the nature 
of the engagements proposed to be concluded with those chieftains. 

The general tenor of the Governor-General’s propositions was, that in the 
event of hostilities between the British Government and Dowiut Rao Scindiah, the 
Rajahs of Jyenagur and Jodepore should co-operate with the whole of their forces 
against the possessions of that chieftain and of his allies. That the actual posses¬ 
sions and the just rights and independence of those Rajahs should be guaranteed 
by the British Government against the attempts of any state or power to injure 
or invade them. That those Rajahs should engage to conclude a definitive treaty 
of perpetual defensive alliance with the British Government on such terms as 
should hereafter be adjusted between the contracting parties. 

The Governor-General at the same time stated in his instructions to Mr. 
Mercer the expediency of obtaining the consent of the Jaut and Rajpoot chiefs to 
the establishment of a British subsidiary force within their dominions. 

The Governor- General then proceeded to state his views and intentions with 
respect to Zeib-oo-Nissa Begum, commonly named Sumroo’s Begum. Che 
Begum’s Jagheer being situated within the Doab, the Governor-General ex¬ 
pressed his desire that in any engagements entered into on the part of the 
British Government, such conditions might be inserted as might facilitate the 
introduction of the British regulations into the Jagheer, in the event of the settle¬ 
ment of the adjoining parts of the Doab being formed upon the system of Govern¬ 
ment established in the British possessions. 

The Governor-General had at different times received from Sumroo’s Begum 
letters containing the expression of her desire to place herself under the protec¬ 
tion of the British Government. Adverting to the relation in which the Begum 
stood towards Dowiut Rao Scindiah, it was impracticable even if it had been 
desirable to accede to her propositions during the existence of amity and peace 
with Dowiut Rao Scindiah, without a violation of good faith. The Governor- 
General therefore had uniformly declined those proposals, signifying however to 
the Begum that if an occasion should ever occur, the Governor-General would be 
happy to receive the proofs of her attachment to the British Government. 

The late conduct of Dowiut Rao Scindiah however removed every objection to 
the acceptance of the Begum’s proposals. The Governor-General therefore ad¬ 
dressed a letter to the Begum, adverting to his Excellency’s reply to her original 
propositions, and referring her to the Cornm.ander-in-Chief for a detail of the 
arrangements which it would be proper to adopt for the purpose of connecting 
her interests with those of the British Government; and the Begum was at the 
same time required to despatch a confidential agent to the Commander-in• Chief’s 
camp, for the purpose of conferring with the Commander-in-Chief on that sub¬ 
ject. That letter was subsequently transmitted to his Excellency the Commander- 
in-Chief, with separate instructions on that subject from the Governor-General, 
of which the substance will be found stated in a subsequent part ot this despatch. 

The Governor-General deeming it to be of the utmost importance that .the 
details of the measures dirccteu by those instructions should be conducted undei 
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i Of his Excellency the Commander-i n- Chief, Mr. Mercer was if- 
rected as soori as he might deem the negotiation with respect to Bundelcund to 
be in such a state of progress as to admit of his proceeding to join his Excellency 
the Commander-in-Chief, to entrust the further prosecution of the arrangement 
for the occupation of Bundelcund to the collector of Jllahabad and to proceed to 
the head quarters of his Excellency the Commander-in-Chief, by whom Mr. 
Mercer would be furnished with such further instructions as might appear to be 
necessary. 

By’a separate letter to the Commander-in-Chief, under date the 27th of July, 
the Governor-General in Council vested the Commander-in-Chief with the powers 
necessary to enable the Commander-in-Chief to carry into effect the operations 
and political arrangements prescribed by the Governor-General’s despatch to the 
Commander-in-Chief of the same date. 

The letter to the Commander-in-Chief, which vests him with full powers to 
carry into effect those operations and arrangements, accords in principle with the 
instructions which were issued to the honourable Major-General Wellesley, under 
date the 26th June, 1803, vesting that officer with full powers to undertake all 
negotiations and arrangements connected either with the prosecution of war, or 
with the conclusion of peace. 

The Commander-in-Chief was vested with full powers to decide upon any ques¬ 
tion which might arise in the prosecution of the measures prescribed by the 
Governor-General’s orders with relation to any points connected with the affairs 
of the Mahratta. states bordering the Jumna. His Excellency was however di¬ 
rected to refer to the Governor-General in all cases where immediate decision did 
not appear to be absolutely necessary. Under the same reservations the Com¬ 
mander-In-Chief was Empowered to commence and to conclude negotiations with 
any of the Maliratta chiefs and Jageerdars, for the purpose of promoting the 
general objects of the alliance with the Peishwa or of the operations in the field. 

The Commander-in-Chief was also especially empowered to conclude any en¬ 
gagements with M. Perron or any of Scindiah’s European or native officers, with 
any of the chieftains or Rajahs of Bundelcund, with the Rajahs of Jyenagur or 
Jodepore, and other Rajpoot chiefs, and with the Rana of Gohud and other Jaut 
chieftains, with Sumroo’s Begum, and with any other chiefs of the Seiks on the 
principles stated in the instructions to Mr. Mercer, the substance of which has 
been already submitted to your honourable Committee. * 

The Commander-in-Chief was also empowered to conclude engagements with 
his Majesty Shah Aulum, with reference however to a separate letter respecting 
his Majesty; and the Commander-in-Chief was further authorized to conclude 
such engagements with the subordinate Mahratta chieftains, situated on the north¬ 
western frontier of Oude, as might appear expedient for the purpose of securing 
their co-operation in the event of war with the confederated Mahratta chieftains. 

The Governor-General intimated to the Commander-in-Chief that copies of 
those instructions would be sent to Lieut.- General Stuart, to Major-General Wel¬ 
lesley, to the Residents at the several courts, and to the Governor-General's 
agent in the ceded provinces, with directions to each of those authorities to 
co-operate with the Commander-in-Chief in all points connected with the exercise 
of the powers vested in the Commander-in-Chief. 

The Commander-in-Chief was also requested to hold the most confidential and 
unreserved intercourse with Major-General Wellesley* copies of whose instruc¬ 
tions were transmitted to the Commander-in-Chief for his Excellency’s infor¬ 
mation. 1 

Jn the execution of the preceding instructions, the Commander-in-Chief was 
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,<Vised to require the services of any civil officers, whose assistance might jy^, 
vde&med necessary to the despatch of affairs connected with the subject of the 
Governor-General's orders. 

The Governor-General in Council now proceeds to state to your honourable 
Committee the substance of his Excellency's separate instructions to the Com- 
mander-in-Chief on distinct branches of the general plan of . operations and poli¬ 
tical arrangements communicated to the Commander-in-Chief in the Governor- 
Generars despatch to his Excellency of the 27th July. 

By a separate letter of that date, the Commander-in-Chief was furnished with a 
detail of the measures to be pursued with respect to his Majesty Shah Aulum and 
the royal family , in the event of his Majesty and the royal family coming under 
the protection of the British Government. 

Deeming it to be desirable that his Majesty Shah Aulum should be speedily 
apprized of the Governor-General's intentions in his Majesty's favour, the Go¬ 
vernor-General addressed a letter to his Majesty, intimating that in the actual 
crisis of affairs, his Majesty would probably have an early opportunity of placing 
himself under the protection of the British Government; and assuring his Majesty 
that if he should be disposed, to accept the asylum which the Commander-in- 
Chief had been directed to offer to him, every demonstration of respect and atten¬ 
tion would be manifested towards his Majesty on the part of the British Govern ¬ 
ment, and that an adequate provision would be made for the support of his 
Majesty and of his family and household, and referring his Majesty for further 
details to the communications of the Commander-in-Chief, 

This letter was transmitted to his Excellency the Commander in Chief, with 
instructions respecting the mode of forwarding it to his Majesty. 

With a view to provide against the probable attempt of the French officer in 
charge of the Mogul’s person, to place his Majesty beyond the reach of our power 
in the event of any movement of the British troops against Delhi, the Com- 
mandef-m-Chief was particularly instructed to regulate the operations of the 
army in such a manner as to frustrate the success of such a plan. 

The Governor-General observed to the Commander-in-Chief, that the arrange¬ 
ment to be finally concluded with respect to his Majesty Sliah Aulum, involved 
questions of great political and national importance which would form the subject 
of future deliberation. That for the present it was the intention of the Go¬ 
vernor-General merely to secure for his Majesty the protection of the British 
Government, and to assign to his Majesty and to the royal family of Delhi, a pro¬ 
vision for their immediate support., the extent of which must be regulated, by 
future events. The Governor-General, however, expressed his opinion that the 
Emperor would not hesitate to place himself under British protection without 
any previous stipulation. The apparent impossibility of his Majesty effecting his 
escape from Delhi, for the purpose of claiming the proffered protection of the 
British Government, rendered it unnecessary to contemplate that event. 

The occupation of Delhi, appeared to the Governor-General to afford the only 
prospect of affording to his Majesty the protection of the British power. The Go¬ 
vernor-General expressed to the Commander-ini-Chief an anxious desire that when 
that event should take place, his Majesty and the royal family should immediately 
experience the benefit of the change, by receiving from the Commander-in-Chief 
and from all persons acting under The British authority, every demonstration of re¬ 
verence and respectful care, and that every regard should be paid to the comfort and 
convenience of his Majesty and the royal family, consistent, with the due security 
of their persons* The Governor-General directed that if his Majesty .Shah Aulum 
should dome under the protection of the-British Government, the Commander-in- 
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Chief should immediately appoint a civil or military officer properly qualified IV 
attend his Majesty in the capacity of representative of the British Government, 
with instructions to such officer for the regulation of his conduct towards bis 
Majesty and the royal family, founded on the actual circumstances of their situa¬ 
tion . 

Under the Governor*General’s resolution to postpone any final arrangement with 
respect to his Majesty'and the royal family, the Commander-in-Chief was in¬ 
structed to decline entering into any negotiation with his Majesty for that purpose. 
The Commander-in-Chief was also directed to refer to the Governor-General any 
propositions which might be received from his Majesty of a nature to admit the 

delay of r reference. . 

The nature of the instructions to Mr. Mercer, of which the substance is stated m 
former paragraphs of this despatch, rendered it necessary to transmit to his Excel¬ 
lency the Commander-in-Chief directions which might enable the Commander-in- 
Chief to regulate and support Mr. Mercer’s proceedings, and to carry into effect 
such of the measures described in Mr. Mercer’s instructions as depended for their 
immediate execution on the exercise of the powers vested in the Commander-in- 
Chief* The Governor-General accordingly issued separate instructions to the Com- 
mander-in-Chief for that express purpose. The objects to which the attention of the 
Commander-in-Chief was particularly directed were—1st. To the support of the 
arrangements which Mr. Mercer might conclude with the chiefs of Bundlecund, 
by the application of a military force to such an extent as the Commander-in-Chief 
might deem sufficient to the exigencies of the public service in that quarter. 2ndly. 
The conclusion of arrangements with the Rajahs of Jyenagur and Jodepoor calcu¬ 
lated to secure their eventual co-operation with the British troops against the 

Mahratta power, ■ . . _ 

The Governor-General in Council has already stated to your honourable Com¬ 
mittee the substance of the letters which the Governor-General addressed to the 
Rajahs of Jyenagur and Jodepoor, with a view to obtain the co-operation of those 
chieftains, and to induce them to conclude treaties of defensive alliance with 
the British Government. Those letters were privately despatched to his Excellency 
the Commander-in-Chief with instructions to forward them to tlieir respective 
addresses, with every practicable degree of secrecy and expedition. 

The Governor-General stated to the Commander-in-Chief that he had every reason 
to be satisfied of the disposition of the Rajahs of Jyenagur and Jodepoor to, connect 
themselves with the British Government, for the purpose of emancipating them¬ 
selves from the oppressive control of the Mahrattas. The Governor-General at 
the same time observed, that the dread of M. Perron’s resentment might deter 
those chieftains from an immediate manifestation of that disposition, that the 
immediate despatch of a commissioner to those chieftains for the purpose of nego¬ 
tiation might induce M. Perron to adopt measures to prevent their co-operation 
with the British forces, and that the danger of a disclosure would probably prevent 
those chieftains from despatching confidential agents to the Commander-in-Chief, 
agreeably tothe suggestion contained in theGovernor-General’slettera to their address. 

The Governor-General therefore suggested to the Commander-in-Chief, the 
expediency of communicating his sentiments on that subject in writing to the 
Rajahs of Jyenagur and Jodepoor, if those chieftains in consequence of the Go¬ 
vernor-General’s propositions should signify to the Commander-in-Chieftheir desire 
to co-operate with the British forces. ^ * 

The third object to which the attention of the Commander-in Chief was directed, 
was the proposed arrangement with the Rana of Gohud. His Excellency was 
directed to regulate his proceedings with regard to that chic!tain, and the Jauts 
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:g to the information which his Excellency might receive from Mr. Merced 
•ting the situation, power, and disposition of those chieftains. 

The attention of the Commander-in-Chief was directed 4thly. to the arrange¬ 
ment which the Governor-General proposed to conclude with respect to the Jagheer 
of Sumroo’s Begum. The Commander-m-Chief was furnished with copies of the 
letters from the Begum to the Governor-General, communicating her desire to 
place herself under the protection of the British Government, and of the Gover¬ 
nor-General's reply. 

The Govern or-General also transmitted to the Commander-in-Chief the letter to 
the Begum, in which the Governor-General communicated to her his acceptance 
of her proposals. 

The Governor-General requested that the Commander-in-Chief's negotiations 
with the Begum might be directed to the object of facilitating the future introduc¬ 
tion of the British regulations into her Jagheer in the manner described in Mr. 
Mercer's instructions. 

The Governor-General also signified to the Commander-in-Chief his desire, that 
the Begum's Jagheer should be ultimately commuted for a stipend proportioned 
to the profits of her territorial possessions, and to the services which the British 
Government might derive from the exertion of her aid and influence. 

The Governor-General further suggested to the Commander-in-Chigf, that the 
Begum should be required to recal her battalions serving in the army of Dowlut; 
Rao Scindiah, and to employ her influence in the Doab, in supporting the cause 
of the British Government as the conditions of her admission to the benefit of our 
protection. 

The Governor-General having already apprized the Commander-in-Chief of his 
Lordship’s general views and intentions with respect to the campaign against; 
Dowlut Rao Scindiah in the north r west of India, deemed it necessary to state to 
the Commander-in-Chief certain rules for the conduct of the army after it should 
have passed the frontier of the Company's provinces. These rules were calculated 
to facilitate the success of the British army, to conciliate the minds of the inhabi¬ 
tants of the country, and to enable the Commander-in-Chief to secure supplies in 
the field. For these purposes the Commander-in-Chief was directed to issue a 
proclamation in his own name, promising protection to the persons and properties 
of all such persons as should supply the army on reasonable terms with cattle, 
grain, &e. with further assurances that no person should be in any way molested 
excepting such as should appear in arms, or should impede the operations of the 
army by the removal of any supplies useful to its progress and subsistence. 

Great#attention to the orderly conduct of the army was recommended with a 
view to conciliate the inhabitants of the countries through which it might pass ; 
and for the accomplishment of the same object, the Commander-in Chief was 
directed to publish from time to time, such assurances as might be adapted to the 
occasion. 

The Governor-General deeming it probable that other of the tributaries, and 
principal officers of Scindiah, besides those described in the instructions to the 
Commander-in-Chief and to Mr, Mercer, might be inclined to renounce their 
allegiance to Scindiah, and to place themselves under the protection of the Com¬ 
pany, and being satisfied that the war in which the British Government expected 
to be involved by the aggression of Scindiah rendered it both just and expedient 
to take advantage of the discontent and disaffection of the subjects or officers of 
the enemy, His Excellency empowered the Commander-in-Chief to give to all 
tributaries and others who should renounce their allegiance to Scindiah, and 
should zealously endeavour to support the cause of the British Government and 
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allies, the most positive assurances of effectual protection in the name of t', e 
honourable Company, 

The Governor-General also deemed it to be advisable that the inhabitants of that 
part of the Doab which was subject to the authority of Dowlut Rao Scindiah and 
M. Perron, should be apprized of the general security of persons and property 
afforded by the system of administration introduced by the British Government into 
the ceded provinces, with a view to induce the subjects of the Mahratta power in 
the Doab, to accept the protection of the Company. It appeared to the Governor- 
General that the Commander-in-Chief might find it practicable as the army under 
his command should advance into the enemy’s country, to effect a settlement of 
the revenues of the conquered country for a term of one year with the persons who 
might be in actual possession. The benefits to be expected from such a measure 
were—1st. That it-would afford an acceptable resource for the prosecution of the 
war, a.nd 2ndly. That if it were effected on moderate terms, it might attach to our 
cause a body of men who would not only possess the means of affording essential 
assistance in the provision of supplies, but w ho would likewise oppose a formida¬ 
ble barrier against any incursions into our own territories, or into the reserved 
dominions of the Nabob Vizier. 

With a view to secure to the Commander-in-Chief the aid of all the civil and 
military servants of the Company on every requisite occasion, a proclamation was 
issued by the Governor-General in Council commanding all the civil servants and 
military officers subject to the authority of this government, to pay prompt obedi¬ 
ence to all such requisitions or orders as they might receive from the Commander- 
in-Chief. 

By a reference to the notes which were transmitted to his Excellency the Com¬ 
mander-in-Chief im the month of June 1803, your honourable Committee will 
observe; that the instructions to the Commander-in-Chief above-detailed were 
founded exclusively on the plan of operations and arrangements described in those 
notes. The information which the Governor-General received from the Resident with 
Dowlut Rao Scindiah, between the date on which those notes were despatched, 
and the date of his Excellency’s instructions to the Commander-in-Chief abun¬ 
dantly confirmed the necessity of the measures which the Governor-General had 
resolved eventually to: adopt for the vindication of the right and security of the 
interests of the British Government and its allies. 

Thenarrative of Colonel Collins’s proceedings at the court of Dowlut Rao Scindiah 
from the period of the last date specified in a former paragraph of this despatch, 
will be regularly continued in a subsequent paragraph. It is proper however to state 
in this place, that in a letter from Colonel Collins dated the 14th June, and received 
on the 6th July, the Resident transmitted a paper of intelligence from his agent at 
Delhi, stating that messengers from Dowlut Rao Scindiah had lately come to the 
Rohillah chieftain Gholaum Mohummud Khaun who resided at Nadown; and 
letters had been received by that chieftain from General Perron inviting him to 
proceed with his followers towards the statioh of General Perron’s army by the 
way of Saharunpore, for the purpose of exciting commotions in the Jagheer of 
Rampore in Rohilcund, and assuring Gholaum Mohummud of ample support both 
from Scindiah and General Perron, and that General Perron had clandestinely 
addressed letters to the principal persons residing in the Jagheer of Rampore in 
Rohilcund and other places, urging them to employ their exertions in disturbing 
the tranquillity of the Company’s possessions. 

This intelligence was corroborated by information repeatedly received and com¬ 
municated to the Governor-General by the Resident at Lucknow and the agent of 
the Governor- General in the ceded provinces of Oude, of the preparations of Gho- 



g^^Mohummud Khaim for the avowed purpose of complying with the suggestions 
vhich he had received from Scindiah and General Perron, to excite disturbances 
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in the district of Rampore, and to disturb the tranquillity of the Vizier’s and the 
Company’s dominions. 

In consequence of this information, it became necessary that the conduct and 
motions of Ghoiaum Mohummud Khaim should be observed with vigilance, and 
that every practicable exertion should be marie to frustrate the execution of his 
hostile designs, and to seize his person. Ghoiaum Mohummud Khaun had for 
some years resided at Nadown, under the protection of Rajah Sunsar Chund, the 
proprietor of that territory. Under a supposition that Rajah Sunsar Chund 
might be induced by motives of self interest to deliver Ghoiaum Mohummud 
Khaun into the hands of the British Government, or to detain that chieftain, and 
thereby prevent the prosecution of his hostile designs, instructions were issued 
to the Resident at Lucknow, directing him to despatch a confidential agent to 
$unsar Chund, for the accomplishment of these objects, A copy of these instruc¬ 
tions was transmitted to the Commander-m-Chief, with a discretionary power to 
enlarge or limit the powers of the agent to be employed on this occasion, and to 
alter or to modify the orders to the Resident at Lucknow, in such a manner as in 
the Commander-in-Chief’s judgment might appear best calculated to maintain the 
peace and tranquillity of Oude and Rohilcund. 

On the 26 th \ of July, the Governor-General received from Mr. Leycester, the 
collector, of Moraudabad, copies of letters from Dowlut Rao Scindiah to Ghoiaum 
Mohummud Khaun and Bumboo Khaun (the son of the late Zabeta Khan, who 
occupied a territory in the vicinity of Saharunpore), declaring the intention of 
Scindiah to commence a war of aggression against the British power, and insti¬ 
gating those chieftains to co-operate with the forces of General Perron, against 
the British possessions. 

These documents were transmitted to Mr. Leycester by Bumboo Khaun, accom¬ 
panied by an offer of his services to the British Government. 

It was manifest that the public service might be essentially promoted ,by se¬ 
curing the attachment and exertipns of Bumboo Khaun in the actual crisis of 
affairs, the Governor-General therefore deemed it to be advisable to accept these 
overtures, and his Excellency accordingly addressed a letter to that chieftain, 
signifying a disposition to accept his services, and to extend to him. in return for 
his exertions, the protection and power of the British Government. 

This letter was transmitted to his Excellency the Commander-in-Chid* together 
with copies of the letter from the collector of Moraudabad and of its enclosures, 
and with general instructions for the regulation of the Commander-in- Chiefs 
conduct with respect to Bumboo Khaun. 

The Governor-General left to the determination of his Excellency the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, the mode in which the influence and exertions of Bumboo Khaun 
could be most advantageously employed for the benefit of the public service, but 
at the same time suggested to the Commander-in-Chief the expediency of encou¬ 
raging Bumboo Khaun to apprehend and to deliver the person of Ghoiaum Mo¬ 
hummud Khaun into the hands of the British power, or at least to prevent Gho¬ 
iaum Mohummud from proceeding with the force which he might have collected, 
either for the purpose of joining the army under General Perron, or of effecting 
disturbances in the territory of the Company, or of the Nabob Vizier, 

The concessions to be offered to Bumboo Khaun were necessarily left to the 
discretion of the Commander-in-Chief* but the Commander -in-Chief was specially 
authorized to offer to Bumboo Khaun a pecuniary reward, if the Commander-in- 
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hief should be of opinion that such an offer would stimulate the exertion^ if 
Bumboo Khaun. 

Although the Governor-General entertained no doubt of the authenticity of the 
letters from Scindiah to Gholaum Mohummud Khaun and Bumboo Khaun, of 
which the documents transmitted by the latter to Mr. Leycester are said to be 
copies, his Excellency deemed it advisable to direct Mr. Leycester to endeavour 
to procure from Bumboo Khaun the originals of those letters, and for that purpose 
Mr- Leycester was directed to despatch a confidential agent to that chieftain with 
the necessary instructions ; and Mr. Leycester was authorized eventually to otfpr 
a considerable sum of money for the attainment of those important documents. 

In addition to the measures described in His Excellency's several despatches to 
the Commander-in-Chief, the substance of which has been -already stated, the 
Governor-General deemed it to be necessary to issue special instructions on the 
subject of obtaining the co-operation of the principal chieftains of the tribe of 
Seiks, in the event of a contest with the Mahratta power, and of inducing the 
Rajah of Putte&la to oppose the progress of Gholaum Mohummud Khaun to¬ 
wards the province of Rohilcund. 

Deeming it expedient to place under the orders of his Excellency the Com¬ 
mander-in-Chief, persons who might be qualified to aid the Commandcr-in-Chief 
in the conduct of the important and extensive arrangements committed to his 
charge, the Governor-General directed Lieut.-Colonel Symes* (who with a laudable 
zeal for the public service had relinquished his intention of proceeding to Europe 
for the benefit of his health, and had offered his services in the existing crisis of 
affairs), to attend the Commander-in-Chief with the least practicable delay, for the 
purpose of undertaking such political duties, connected with the operations of the 
army, as the Commander-in-Chief might think proper to assign to him. The sub¬ 
sequent aggravation of Lieut.-Colonel Symes’s severe illness utterly precluded the 
possibility of his proceeding to join the camp of the Commander-in-Chief, and 
compelled that highly meritorious and able officer to resume his intention of pro¬ 
ceeding to Europe. The duties eventually assigned to Lieut.-Colonel Symes, were 
subsequently transferred to Captain J. Baillie, in the manner noticed in a subse¬ 
quent part of this despatch. 

The Governor-General in Council has now communicated to your honourable 
Committee the substance of the provisional instructions issued by the Governor- 
General to his Excellency the Commander-in-Chief, with regard to the military 
operations and political arrangements committed to the immediate superintendence 
of the Commander-in-Chief, in the event of a war with the confederated Mahratta 
chieftains. 

The instructions issued in conformity to the plan of operations and arrange¬ 
ments, stated in the Governor-General’s despatch to the Commander-in-Chief of 
the 27th of July, for the defence of the line of frontier from Midnapore to Mirza- 
pore, for securing the passes in Bhogaileund, for conducting negotiations with the 
feudatories and dependents of the Rajah of Berar, on the western confines of the 
British possessions, and for the occupation of the province of Cuttack, will be 

* Formerly employed as ambassador from the British Government to the court 
of Ava; in the execution of the duties of which mission. Colonel Symes highly 
distinguished himself by bis zeal, ability, and judgment. Colonel Symes pub¬ 
lished a narrative of his mission, containing also much important and interesting 
information of an historical, geographical, and statistical nature respecting the 
Burmese empire 
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"described in a subsequent part of this despatch, together with the mode I 
Ich those instructions were carried into effect. 

The Governor*Geheral in Council now resumes the subject of Colonel Collins's 
negotiations, and of the proceedings at the Court of Dowlut Rao Scindiah. 

The meeting of the two chiefs, Dowlut Rao Sdmliah and the Rajah of Berar; 
took place on the 4th of June at MulkapoOr, on the frontier of his Highness the 
Nizam's dominions. 

On the 5th, Colonel Collins sent his native Secretary with a complimentary 
message to the Rajah of Berar. The Rajah received the native Secretary with 
great civility, and informed him that on the preceding night he had received a 
letter from the Governor-General, together with a copy of the treaty of Bassein. 

The native Secretary was informed by the principal Minister of the Rajah, that 
the Governor-General’s letter brought the first intelligence of the actual conclu- 
sion of a treaty between the British Government and the Peishwa , Jadoon Rao 
(the minister despatched to the Court, of the Rajah of Berar by Dowlut Rao Sein- 
diah), having merely stated that those powers were employed in negotiating a 
treaty. 

Nothing passed between Dowlut Rao Scindiah and the Rajah of Berar beyond 
the customary ceremonials, previously to the evening of the 8th of the month of 
June, when those chieftains held a long conference. Colonel Collins on the fol¬ 
lowing day 'directed a confidential native in his employ to intimate to Scindiah* 
that as he had now had an interview with the Rajah of Berar, it was incumbent 
on him to give an immediate and explicit answer to the question urged by the 
Resident at the conference of the 28th of May. 

The reply to this intimation was evasive ; and as an attempt made by the same 
agent to procure from Jadoon Rao (who accompanied the Rajah of Berar to. Mul- 
kapoor, and had resumed his situation of Prime Minister at the Durbar of Scin¬ 
diah), some explanation of bis master's intentions, was equally unsatisfactory* 
the Resident on the 12th addressed a memorial to Scindiah, urging the necessity 
of his declaring his intentions ; and stating, that in the event of a refusal to afford 
an immediate explanation, Colonel Collins Would quit Scindiah’s camp. The 
memorial was presented by the Resident's native Secretary, who was informed in 
reply, that it was necessary for Scindiah to have another interview with the .Rajah 
of Berar, but that an answer should be given in the course of two or three 
days. 

The Resident sent his native Secretary to the camp of the Rajah of Berar, in 
order to apprize him of the contents of the memorial which the Resident had 
addressed to Dowlut Rao Scindiah, and to ascertain whether the Rajah of Berar 
had prepared any answer to the Governor-General’s letter of the 13tli of May. 

The native Secretary explained to the Rajah of Berar the tenor of the confer¬ 
ence between Colonel Collins and Scindiah, and the occasion and object of the 
Resident’s memorial; arid remarked that, as Scindiah had committed to the Ra¬ 
jah of Berar’s wisdom, the alternative of peace or war with the Company, the pre¬ 
servation of friendship Would redound highly to his honour, whilst the event of 
war would have a contrary effect. 

To this the Rajah of Berar replied, that he would not give his consent to any 
measure whatever, until he should perfectly understand the situation of affairs, 
and ascertain the nature of the demands of the British Government upon Dowlut 
Rao Scindiah; he added that be would not quit his present position until some 
decided measure should have been adopted. 

The native Secretary informed the Rajah of Berar that the British Government 
had required of Dowlut Rao Scindiah that he should not obstruct the completion 
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-ui the arrangements concluded at Bassein, and that as a proof of the sincerity if 
his amicable professions, he should retire to the northward of the Nerbudda, BA; 
proceeded to observe that General Wellesley, at the head of the united forces of 
the honourable Company and of the Peiahwa, had marched towards the frontier 
of the Peisliwa’s territories ; and that the British army was waiting in expectation 
of an explicit answer on the question of peace or war from Dowlut Rao Scindiah. 
The native Secretary further remarked, that if an answer should be withheld, the 
British Government would consider that circumstance alone to be an indication cf 
hostility. 

The Rajah of Berar in reply, urged the necessity of the Resident’s awaiting not 
only the result of another meeting between Scindiah and the Rajah of Berar, but 
also of an intended conference between both those chieftains and Holkar, whose 
name was now introduced as a third party necessary to be consulted in deciding 
the question of peace <w: war with the Company. Sereedhur Punt, the Rajah of 
Berar’s minister, proposed that the British power and the Mahrattah chiefs should 
agree to abstain from hostilities, until a meeting of the three chiefs should have 
taken place. Holkar at this time was at a great distance from Mulkapoor. 

The minister then proceeded to observe, that the Governor-General’s letter to 
the Rajah of Berar contained an assertion that Dowlut Rao Scindiah had dis¬ 
tinctly expressed his consent to the advance of the British troops to Poonah for 
the restoration of the Peishwa, whereas that chieftain had plainly refused his 
consent through Jadoon Rao. 

The native Secretary acquainted Sereedhur Punt that Scindiah had signified 
his explicit consent to that measure in a letter to Colonel Close, received at 
Bassein on the 3d of March, 1803, a copy of which was in the possession of 
Colonel Colling and could be communicated for Sereedhur Punt’s inspection. 

The Rajah of Berar, at the close of the conference, promised to return an an¬ 
swer to the letter which he had received from the Governor-General, after a con¬ 
sultation with Powlut Rao Scindiah. 

Colonel Collins having received a verbal communication from Scindiah, inti¬ 
mating a wish that the Resident should pay a visit to the Rajah of Berar, the 
Resident on the 18th of June sent his native Secretary to the Rajah of Berar in 
order to procure the ap-pointment of a certain diy for that ceremony, but the 
Rajah appeared to be unwilling to receive the Resident, and not only declined to 
appoint any clay, but even opposed obstacles to the intended visit. 

As this behaviour appeared to the Resident to be the result of an agreement be¬ 
tween the two chieftains, calculated for the double purpose of insult and delay, 
he addressed*on the 19th of June a memorial to Dowlut Rao Scindiah, apprizing 
that chieftain of his resolution to march from Scirrfliah’s camp on the 22nd. 

The reply to this memorial, and the assurance of a satisfactory answer within 
the space of six days, induced the Resident to consent to remain until the expira¬ 
tion of that term. 

On the 25th of June, Colonel Collins paid his first visit to the Rajah of Berar. 
On this occasion, the Rajah took occasion' to advert to the Governor-General^ 
letter of the 22nd of May; (the substance of which is stated ill a preceding-para¬ 
graph of this despatch, and a copy of which had been transmitted to the Rajah by 
the Resident,) but when Colonel.Collins endeavoured to introduce » discussion of 
the subject of that letter, the Rajah avoided, it by declining to enter upon any busi- 

ness whatever. ' . ' 

On the 28th, the period appointed for the delivery of. Scindiah’,s final answer to 
the Resident's demands having expired, the Resident sent his native Secretary to 
Scindiah in nrder to remind him of his pr/musei when the native Secretary was 
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that the Resident would be invited to a conference with the confederate 
, at which they would jointly declare to him their final determination. 

On that occasion the native secretary presented a duplicate of the Peishvya's 
letter to Scindiah, containing information of his Highness having entered into 
defensive engagements with the British Government. Scindiah find the ministers 
declared that the original had never been received, and Jadoon Rao observed, that 
no dependence could be placed on any such letters before Scindiah had obtained a 
personal interview with the Peishwa. 

Subsequently to the promise made by Scindiah on the 28th of June, the Rajah 
of Berar moved his camp to a greater distance from that of Dowlut Rao Scindiah., 
The urgent applications however of Colonel Collins procured an interview with 
Dowlut Rao Scindiah on the 1st of July. 

The Resident remonstrated against the artful evasions which the ministers 
of Scindiah had practised in order to avoid the accomplishment of the written 
promise of their piaster. 

He observed that ten days had elapsed without his receiving the explanation 
which he had been promised in si* ; and declared that he would no longer suffer 
himself to be deceived. 

The replies of Scindiah and of Jadoon Rao were evasive and unsatisfactory, and 
all explanations with regard to the menacing position of the confederate armies, or 
to the intentions of the chiefs respecting the treaty of Bassein, or to the question 
of “ peace or war/* was referred to the result of another conference between Scin ¬ 
diah and the Rajah of Berar. 

Notwithstanding the insidueus and insulting nature of these replies, the Resi¬ 
dent with a most laudable degree of caution and prudence did not abandon all 
hopes of bringing the negotiation to an amicable conclusion; the Resident there¬ 
fore consented to remain in the camp of Dowlut Rao Scindiah on receiving the 
promise of Jadoon Rao that the determination of the “confederated chieftains should 
not be delayed beyond the period of four or five days: at the same time the Resi¬ 
dent declared that he could not be responsible for the commencement of hostilities 
which might immediately take place in consequence of the menacing position of 
the confederate armies, and repeated delay of the communication of the resolution 
of the chieftains. 

On the 4th of July the Resident attended a conference which was holden at the 
camp of the Rajah of Berar between that chieftain and Dowlut Rao Scindiotlu 

On that occasion Colonel Collins repeated the arguments which he had formerly 
stated in proof of the friendly disposition of the British Government, and the ami¬ 
cable tendency of the treaty of Bassein ; and he asserted the right of the Peishwa t 
conclude engagements independently of the interference of any subordinate 
chieftain. 

In reply to the Resident’s observations, Sereedhur Punt, the principal mi¬ 
nister of the Rajah of Berar, asserted the impropriety of the Peishwa’s conduct in 
concluding the treaty of Bassein without the concurrence.or advice of the Rajah 
of Berar and Dowlut Rao Scindiah. 

Colonel Collins reminded the minister that the delay of those chieftains in 
marching to the assistance of the Peishwa had compelled his Highness to seek the 
protection of the British Government, 

Colonel Collins then repeated his demand of an explanation of the intention of 
the confederated chiefs, and after much intermediate discussion and evasion on the 
part of the ministers of the confederated chieftains, they distinctly declared to the 
Resident that they had no design whatever to oppose any engagements which the 
British Government might have contracted with the Peishwa; and they also pro- 
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ised that their armies should neither advance towards Poonah nor ascend t e 
Adjuntee Ghaut, After these assurances they requested that the Resident wouk 
endeavour to prevent the nearer approach of the British troops. Colonel Collins 
replied, that in order to evince the sincerity of their profession it was indispens¬ 
ably requisite that Dowlut Rao Scindiah should recross the Nerbudda, and that 
the Rajah of Berar should return to Nagpore, and that in the event of those chief¬ 
tains complying with this proposition, he had no doubt that Major-General Wel¬ 
lesley would withdraw his troops also. 

The Resident withdrew from the conference without having obtained any satis¬ 
factory assurances of the consent of the confederate chiefs to such an arrange¬ 
ment. 

On the 9th of July, the Resident received letters addressed to the Governor- 
General from Dowlut Rao Scindiah and the Rajah of Berar. 

Both those letters contai n an acknowledgement of the receipt of letters from the 
Governor-General on the subject of the treaty ofBassein. 

The Rajah of Berar had at that time received the Governor-General’s letters of 
the 13 th and 22nd of May (of which the substance is stated in preceding paragraphs 
of this despatch), but his Excellency's letter of the 3rd of June to Dowlut Rao 
Scindiah on the subject of the treaty of Bassein, was not delivered to that chiefs 
tain until the day after the date of his letter which refers to a despatch from the 
Governor-General on that subject. In these letters the confederate chiefs assert 
that the general consent and concurrence of the principal branches of the Mah- 
ratta Empire was necessary to the validity of any important political engagements 
between his Highness the Peishwa and a foreign state, but at the same time they 
declared that they had no intention to subvert the arrangements of the treaty uf 
Rassein, provided that the British Government and the Peishwa entertained no in¬ 
tention to subvert the engagements subsisting between the Peishwa and the Mah* 
ratta chieftains. 

With a view to preserve connection in the narrative of Colonel Collins’s nego¬ 
tiations at the court of Dowlut Rao Scindiah, it is necessary in this place to ad¬ 
vert to intelligence which his Excellency the Governor-General received on the 
17th of June from the collector of Ulahabad, and to the instructions which the 
Governor-General in consequence issued to the Resident with Dowlut Rao 
Scindiah. 

By that intelligence it appeared that Dowlut, Rao Scindiah had addressed letters 
to Ghunnee Behaudur and Himmut Behaudur, (the officers exercising the chief au¬ 
thority on the part of his Highness the, Peishwa in the province of Bundelcund,) 
requiring them to be prepaired to co-operate with the confederate Mahrafeta 
armies in hostile measures against the British possessions, and that Dhurrum Rao, 
the commanding officer of a considerable body of hovse, which had been despatched 
by Scindiah in the month of April to Kalpee, a station on the right bank of the 
Jumna contiguous to the British territories, had received orders from Scindiah to 
the same effect. 

On receipt of this information, the Governor-General (on the 18th of June), 
deemed it proper to direct the Resident to require Dowlut Rao Scindiah to acknow¬ 
ledge or to disavow those orders, and accordingly at a conference between the Re¬ 
sident and Dowlut Rao Scindiah, holclen on the 16th of July, the Resident stated 
the substance of that information to Dowlut Rao Scindiah, and required him to 
declare whether he had actually issued orders of the nature described. 

In reply Dowlut Rao Scindiah assured the Resident in the most solemn manner 
that he had never issued such orders either tothe Peishwa’s officers in Bundelcund, 
or to Dhurrum Rao, and that the latter chieftain had been especially directed to 
respect the British territories. 
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amicable tenor of the language and behaviour of Dowlut Rao Scindiah ... 
,hjHnterviow induced the Resident to renew the subject of Sdndiah's return to 
indostan. In answer to the Resident's observations on that subject, Scindiah's 
principal minister replied, that as soon as Scindiah and the Rajah should receive 
favourable answers to the letters which they had addressed to the Governor-Ge¬ 
neral, those chieftains would repair to their respective countries, and at the close 
of the conference that minister explicitly acknowledged that the treaty of Bassein 
not only contained no stipulation injurious to the general interests of the Mah- 
ratta territories; but afforded them additional security, and in this acknowledgment 
Dowlut Rao Scindiah expressed his entire concurrence ; these declarations ap¬ 
peared to the Governor-General to afford a more satisfactory indication than 
Scindiah and the Rajah of Berar had hitherto manifested of their disposition to 
comply with the demands of the British Government. The Governor-General also 
had reason to expect that in the apparent temper of those chieftains at that period 
of time, the firm and amicable remonstrances and declarations which Major-Ge¬ 
neral Wellesley, in a letter to the Resident under date 18th July, written on the 
receipt of the Governor-General's instructions of the 26th of June, directed the 
Resident to make to Dowlut Rao Scindiah and the Rajah of Berar (a copy of which 
was received by the Govern or-General on the 9th of August from the Resident at 
Poonah, and the substance of which letter is stated in a subsequent paragraph of 
this despatch), would induce those chieftains to comply with the just and moderate 
requisitions of the British Government; under this aspect of affairs the Governor- 
General deemed it expedient to issue instructions to his Excellency the Commander- 
in-Cbief calculated to adapt the course of the Commander-in-Chiefs proceedings to 
the eventual alternative either of peace or war. 

The Governor General accordingly addressed instructions to the Commander-in- 
Chief, under date the 10th of August, authorising his Excellency to Suspend the 
commencement of actual hostilities until his Excellency should have received ad¬ 
vices either from the Governor-General, or from the public authorities in the 
Deccan of the actual commencement of hostilities in that quarter, or of Major-Ge¬ 
neral Wellesley's determination to commence hostilities at the earliest practicable 
period of time. The Governor-General however authorized his Excellency the 
Commander-in-Chief at the same time to proceed to operations of an hostile na¬ 
ture, if such should appeal" to his Excellency to be necessary either for the pur- 
. pose of maintaining any advantages of circumstance or situation possessed by the 
army under his Excellency's command, or of preventing the forces of Dowlut 
Rao Scindiah or of M. Perron, from accomplishing measures of any description 
which might tend to embarrass his Excellency’s eventual operations, or to afford 
any advantage to the forces to be opposed to the British troops in the contingency 
of war. 

With a view to preserve the order of transactions, the Governor-General in 
Council now deems it advisable to revert to the proceedings of the Resident at 
Hyderabad, and to the transactions at that court. 

The Governor-General in Council has already stated to your honourable 
Committee in general terms the progress of proceedings and transactions at that 
court, connected with the affairs of the Mahratta empire to the middle of May . 
Between that time and the date of the despatch of the instructions above described, 
few transactions of particular importance occurred at Hyderabad. The attention 
of the Resident was principally engaged*in making arrangements with the court of 
Hyderabad for supplying the subsidiary force under the command of Lieut.-Colonel 
Stevenson with grain. 

On the 29th of May, his highness the Nizam signified his consent to receive a 
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tent of Europeans instead of the two battalions of native infantry which'tn 

ritish Government? had engaged to furnish in addition to the actual strength* 
of the subsidiary force. The measures adopted for the accomplishment of 
this arrangement have already been noticed in a preceding paragraph of this 
despatch, 

The reports of the Resident with regard to the dangerous state of his Highness 
the Nizam’s health, rendered it expedient to furnish the Resident with instruc¬ 
tions for the regulation of his conduct in the event of his Highness the Nizam’s 
decease j and the Resident was accordingly authorized, if necessary* to apply to 
Lieut.-General Stuart, Major-General Wellesley, or Lieut.-Colonel Stevenson, for 
the aid of a military force; and corresponding instructions were transmitted to 
those officers to be prepared to furnish such aid on the requisition of the Re¬ 
sident, 

The despatches from the Resident contain a detail of the negotiations which 
were conducted on the part of the court of Hyderabad, for the purpose of detach 
ing from the service of Jeswunt Rao Holkar, Ameer Khaun, the chieftain men ¬ 
tioned in preceding paragraphs of this despatch, who commanded an irregular 
force, estimated to consist of near 40,000 men, and who had professed a disposi¬ 
tion to enter into the service of his Highhess the Nizam. 

The Governor-General in Council concurring entirely in the opinion expressed 
by the honourable Major-General Wellesley in hi3 letters to the Resident at Hy¬ 
derabad (of which copies will be found recorded in the despatches to which the 
preceding paragraph refers), with regard to the expediency of accepting Ameer 
Khaun’s proposals under certain modifications, addressed instructions to the Re¬ 
sident at Hyderabad on that subject on the 27th of July. That negotiation, how¬ 
ever, proved wholly unsuccessful. 

The ietidatory obligations of the Nabob of Kurnool towards his Highness the 
Nizam having been transferred to the honourable Company by the treaty con ¬ 
cluded at Hyderabad in October, 1800, the Governor-General deemed it proper 
under the existing probability of a war with the confederated chieftains, to require 
the Nabob of Kurnool to fulfil his feudatory obligations towards the British Go¬ 
vernment, by furnishing a proportion of troops to co-operate with the British 
forces in the event of a war. The instructions of the Governor-General to the 
Resident at Hyderabad, directing him to convey that requisition to the Nabob 
of Kurnool, were combined with those which are noticed in the preceding pa¬ 
ragraph. 

In consequence of advices received by the Resident at Hyderabad from Lieut.- 
Coionel Stevenson, commanding the subsidiary force serving with bis Highness 
the Nizam, purporting that no dependence could be placed on his Highness’s 
officers for the provision of supplies for the use of the British armies, the Resi¬ 
dent applied to the court of Hyderabad for the delegation of full powers to the 
honourable Major-General Wellesley, authorizing that officer to command the 
application of the resources of his Highness’s western provinces to the purposes 
of the public service. 

I he Governor-General deeming this measure to be highly proper, communicated 
his approbation of it in his instructions to the Resident of the 12th of August. 

7he Governor-General in Council deems it necessary in this place to revert 
to the proceedings of the army under the personal command of Lieut.-General 
Stuart. 

That army continued to occupy the position which .it had assumed at Moodgul 
as noticed in a preceding paragraph of this despatch, until towards the end of 
.June, at which period of time, circumstances connected with the arrival of the 
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hfin squadron on the coast of Coromandel, induced Lord Clive to recomme^rl 
etum of the array to the southward of the Toombuddm, and General Stuart 
accordingly re-crossed that raver in the middle of, July. The abrupt departure, 
however, of the French army from Pondicherry appearing to Lord Clive to di¬ 
minish the urgency of the return of the whole of the main army within the frontier, 
and the aspect of affairs in the Mahratta empire appearing to his Lordship to 
render it advisable to strengthen the division under Major-General Wellesley, and 
to provide at the same time for the objects which had originally dictated the mea¬ 
sure of maintaining a force between the Toombuddm arid the Kistna, Lord Clive 
instructed Lieut.-General Stuart on the 28th of July to detach two battalions to 
reinforce Major-General Wellesley, and to station a force on the frontier for the 
purposes above described. Lord Clive at the same time instructed General Stuart 
to return with the remainder of his troops into the Carnatic. These instructions 
were carried into effect by Lieut,-General Stuart, who furnished Major-General 
Campbell, the officer left in command of the troops on the frontier, with proper 
instructions for the regulation of his conduct in that command; General Camp¬ 
bell in pursuance of his instructions, resumed the position at Moodgul. The 
Governor-General being impressed with a conviction of the importance of main¬ 
taining a respectable force beyond the frontier during the advance of General 
Wellesley's army, immediately on receiving intimation of the proposed return of 
General Stuart across the Toombuddm, issued orders under date the 30th of July 
to that officer, to march back to Moodgul, or to some station possessing similar 
advantages, under any circumstances short of positive danger to our southern 
.possessions. Those instructions did not reach General Stuart, until the final dis¬ 
position of the troops concerted between that officer and Lord Clive bad been, 
carried into effect, and that arrangement, under all the circumstances of the case, 
received the approbation of the Governor-General. 

In conformity to the orders of the Governor-General, communicated to the 
honourable Major-General Wellesley in the despatch to the Resident at Poonah of 
the 30th of May, the substance of which is stated in preceding paragraphs of 
this letter, Major-General Wellesley, on the 14th of July, addressed a letter to 
Scindiah, in which, after explaining the amicable tendency of the treaty of Bassein, 
and adverting to the hostile spirit of the measures adopted by the confederated 
chieftains since the conclusion of that treaty. Major General Wellesley required 
Dowlut Rao Scindiah to separate his army from that of the Rajah of Berar, and 
retire with his troops across the river Nurbuddra. In that letter, Major-General 
Wellesley declared his intention to direct the return of the British troops to their 
usual stations as soon "as .Dowlut Rao Scindiah should have complied with the 
Major-General's requisition. That letter was transmitted to the Resident with 
Dowlut Rao Scindiah, with corresponding instructions. 

On the 18th of July, Major-General Wellesley received the Governor - General* s 
instructions of the 26th of June, of which the substance is stated in preceding 
.paragraphs. Immediately on the receipt of that despatch, Major-General Wellesley 
addressed a letter to the Resident with Dowlut Rao Scindiah, directing that officer 
to apprize Dowlut Rao Scindiah and the Rajah of Berar of the power vested in 
Major-General Wellesley by the Governor-General's letter of 26th of June,-and 
directing the Resident again to require those chieftains to separate, and to return 
their arfnies to their usual stations. Colonel Collins was also directed to inform 
the confederates, that in the event of their refusal, he had been directed to with¬ 
draw from the camp of Dowlut Rao Scindiah on the following day. 

The Governor-General in Council- deems it proper in this place to attract the 
particular attention of your honourable Committee to Major-General Welles- 
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s letter, under date the 18th of July, acknowledging the receipt of the Governc- 
tjenexal’s instructions of the 26th and 27th of June; as that letter contains an 
able and accurate description of the actual condition of the Peishwa’s government, 
and of the probable views and disposition of the confederated chieftains. 

The Governor-General in Council now resumes the narrative of Colonel Collins's 
negotiations at the court of Dowlut Rao Scinrliah. The Resident having re¬ 
ceived Major-General Wellesley's letter of the 14th of July to Dowlut Rao Scin- 
diah, the substance of which is stated in a preceding paragraph, transmitted that 
letter to Dowlut Rao Scindiah, with a message calculated to enforce the represen ¬ 
tations which it contained. Major-General Wellesley's letter and the representa¬ 
tions which accompanied its delivery, appeared to produce a favourable impression 
on the mind of Dowlut Rao Scindiah, who immediately, despatched his principal 
minister to the camp of the Rajah of Berar, for the purpose of consulting that 
chieftain on the subject* 

The Resident also despatched his native secretary to the Rajah of Berar, with a 
message similar to that which he had sent to Dowlut Rao Scindiah. 

The Rajah of Berar. did not manifest any disposition to comply with Major- 
General Wellesley's requisition, and referred the decision of the question to the 
result of a conference with Dowlut Rao Scindiah, which accordingly took place on 
the 21st of July; and on the enduing day, the Resident addressed a note to 
Dowlut Rao Scindiah, demanding a reply to Major-General Wellesley's letter. To 
this note no answer was returned. 

The Resident having subsequently received Major-General Wellesley's letter of 
the 18th of July, addressed memorials to Dowlut Rao Scindiah and the Rajah of 
Berar, in the terms prescribed by Major-General Wellesley. In answer to those 
memorials, the Resident was informed by both Dowlut Rao Scindiah and the 
Rajah of Berar, that the reply to Major-General Wellesley's requisitions must still 
depend on a. further conference between those chieftains. Dowlut Rao Scindiah 
at the same time invited the Resident to a separate conference on the 25th of 
July, in consequence of a previous application from the Resident, desiring an in¬ 
terview with Scindiah. 

At this conference the Resident repeated to Dowlut Rao Scindiah all the argu¬ 
ments and observations stated in Major-General Wellesley's instructions, and 
again urged Dowlut Rao Scindiah's compliance with Major-General Wellesley's 
requisitions. 

In reply to this demand, the following observations were urged by Dowlut Rao 
Scindiah’s principal ministers on the part of Dowlut Rao Scindiah; that the forces 
of that chieftain and the Rajah of Berar were encamped in their own territories, 
that those chieftains had solemnly promised not to ascend the Adjuntee Pass, nor 
to march to Poonah, that they had already given to the Governor-General assu¬ 
rances in writing, that they never would attempt to subvert the treaty of Bassein, 
which assurances were unequivocal proofs of their amicable intentions. 

In answer to those objections, the Resident referred to Major-General Wel¬ 
lesley's declaration, that it was impossible to confide in the promises and assurances 
of the confederated chieftains, while their armies occupied a position unnecessary 
to their security, and menacing the frontier of our ally the Nizam. The Resident 
further observed, that if Dowlut Rao Scindiah derived any just advantage from hifv 
present position, or ii’ the continuance of his army in that position was in any 
degree necessary for the defence of his own possessions, due allowance would be 
made for the exigency of the case; but it was manifest that Dowlut Rao Scindiah 
had no enemies in that quarter, and that far from deriving any advantage from his 
present position, he incurred an intolerable expence, and was exposed to the 
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inconvenience iri his actual situation; that his continuance theiefore ii 
situation could only be ascribed to hostile designs against the British Govern 
ment or its allies. The Resident further remarked, that Major-General Wellesley 
having been invested with full powers for the conduct of political amUmlitary 
aff&irs, the assurance afforded by Major-General Wellesley in his letter to Dowlut 
Kao Scindiah was as valid and binding as if it had been given by the Governor- 
•General himself, and the Resident concluded by insisting on an immediate and 
distinct reply to the requisition of Major-General Wellesley. 

The minister appeared unable to answer the preceding arguments and observa¬ 
tions of the Resident, and endeavoured to evade the further discussion of the sub¬ 
ject, by promising to afford the satisfaction required in the course of a few days. 
The Resident replied, that Major-General Wellesley’s letter having been delivered 
five days before, a sufficient time had been allowed for deliberation, and that undo 
these circumstances the Resident could not submit to further procrastination on 
the part of Dowlut Rao Scindiah. This declaration produced a further discussion 
between the Resident and Dowlut Rao Scindiah ; but that chieftain and his minis¬ 
ters having at length solemnly assured the Resident that he should receive a 
distinct and satisfactory repiy on the 28t.h of July, m the presence of the Rajah ot 
Berar, the Resident consented to wait until that day for their final decision. 

Xh consequence of Dowlut Rao Scindiah’s solemn promise to the Resident to 
deliver a distinct and satisfactory reply on the 28th of July, the Resident sent a 
message on that day, desiring to be informed at what hour it would be convenient 
for Scindiah to grant the promised audience. * 

In reply to this message, the Resident was informed, that on that day a confe¬ 
rence was to be holden between Scindiah and the Rajah of Berar; that itwas 
not proper for the Resident to attend at that conference,” but that he should be 
apprized of the time which should be subsequently appointed for his attendance. 

The Resident replied to this insolent message, by animadverting on Dowlut Rao 
Scindiah's direct violation of his promise, and by apprizing that chieftain that the 
Resident would wait until noon of the succeeding day for an explicit answer, and 
that in the event of his being disappointed, he would despatch his advanced tents 
on the road to Aurangabad, and proceed himself to quit Scindiah’s camp on the 
following day. 

In consequence of this declaration, the 29th of July was appointed for an inter¬ 
view between the Resident and Dowlut Rao Scindiah, and the Resident being 
desirous of making another effort to induce Scindiah to comply with the demands 
of the British Government, consented to postpone his departure, and to attend 
Dowlut Rao Scindiah at the time appointed. 

The principal topics of this conference consisted in a repetition ot the former 
discussions : the Minister declared that Dowlut Rao Scindiah must again consult 
the Rajah of Berar before he could return a decided answer to Major-General 
Wellesley’s requisitions, and concluded by requesting the Resident, to postpone, 
his departure for two or three days more. The Resident then informed Dowlut 
Rao Scindiah that he was satisfied that the object, of this evasive conduct on t he 
part of that chieftain, was merely to gain time tor the aeemaplishment of some 
particular purpose; that the Resident had been positively directed by Major-Ge- 
rieral Wellesley to quit the camp of Dowlut Rao Scindiah when he should have 
reason to be convinced of the resolution of the confederated chieftains to maintain 
their position on the frontier of the Nizam’s possessions, and that the Resident, 
would accordingly commence his journey to Aurungabad on the 31st. 

The Resident immediately addressed a memorial to the Rajah of Berar, stating 
to that chieftain the substance of his late communications with the Court ot 
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Rao Scindiah, and apprizing the Rajah of Rerar of his determination to. 
quit Scindiah’s camp on the 31st of July, unless he should previously receive a 
satisfactory reply to Major-General Wellesley's requisitions. 

On the night of the 30th the Resident received a note from Dowlut Rao Sein- 
diah, acknowledging the receipt of a copy of the Resident's memorial, addressed to 
the Rajah of Berar, and requesting that the Resident would meet him at the Tents 
of the Rajah of Berar on the following day, for the purpose of a further discussion 
of the depending questions. The Resident having been prevented by heavy rain 
from commencing his journey according to his intention on the 31st, and having 
received from the Rajah of Berar a request similar to that which had been con¬ 
veyed to him by Dowlut Rao Scindiah, the Resident complied with their united 
solicitations, and met those chieftains on the evening of the (31 at of July) at the 
tents of the Rajah of Berar. 

At this conference the same discussions which had passed on the former inter¬ 
views were renewed, but were followed by several successive propositions on the 
part of those chieftains. 

Their first proposition was, that the united forces of Dowlut Rao Scindiah and 
the Rajah of Berar should retire to Burhanpore, and that the honourable Major- 
General Wellesley should withdraw the British troops to their usual stations; in 
other words, that the British army should abandon the means which it possessed 
in its embodied state of opposing a seasonable resistance to any hostile attempts 
on the part of the confederated chieftains, while those chieftains should retire with 
their united armies to a short distance from the frontier of our ally, prepared to 
take advantage of the approaching favourable season, and of the absence and dis¬ 
persion of the British force. This unreasonable proposition being decidedly re¬ 
jected by the Resident, the confederated chieftains proposed that the Resident 
should appoint a day for the march of the respective forces of those chieftains 
from the place of their encampment, and that the Resident should pledge the faith 
of the British Government for the retreat of the army under the command of 
Major-General Wellesley, on the day on which the confederates should commence 
their return to their usual stations. Tq this proposition, which afforded no se¬ 
curity for the actual return of the armies of those chieftains to their usual stations, 
the Resident answered that he was not authorized to pledge the faith of the British 
Government to an arrangement inconsistent with the instructions which he had 
received from Major-General Wellesley. 

Scindiah and the Rajah of Berar finally proposed that they should request 
Major-General Wellesley, by letter, to specify a day for withdrawing bis army, and 
lor the march of the confederated armies from their position on the Nizam’s fron¬ 
tier j and that on the day so specified those chieftains would assuredly commence 
their march. Those chieftains further stated that they would in the same letter 
request Major-General Wellesley to specify the time when the forces under his 
command might be expected to reach their usual stations; and that the confede¬ 
rates would so regulate their marches as to arrive at their usual stations precisely 
at the same period of time. 

After some discussion, the Resident consented to refer this last proposition to 
the consideration of Major-General Wellesley, and to remain in Dowlut Rao Scin- 
diah’s camp until an answer should be received, provided that letters from Dowlut 
Rao Scindiah and the Rajah of Berar to Major-General Wellesley, to the effect 
proposed, were sent to the Resident for transmission before noon on the following 
day. .Notwithstanding the apparently amicable termination of this conference, in 
direct violation of the terms of their own proposition, the confederate chiefs trans¬ 
mitted letters to the Resident addressed to Major -General Wellesley, proposing to 
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.i tljeir armies united, and to limit their retreat to the neighbouring sfatiqjn] 
^^jiurhanpore, according to the tenor of the proposition which had been fully 
iscussed and finally rejected by Colonel Collins* 

On the receipt of the Rajah of Berar's letter, to the effect above described, the 
Resident made immediate arrangements for quitting the camp of Dowlut Rao Scin¬ 
diah, and commenced his march towards Aurungabad on the 3d of August, and 
the departure of Colonel Collins necessarily placed the British Government in a 
state of war with the confederate chieftains. 

The instructions issued by the Governor-General previously to the receipt of 
Colonel Collins's despatches communicating the final result of his negotiations, 
had already prescribed all the measures and arrangements to he adopted for the 
successful prosecution of the war, and no additional measures for that purpose 
remained to be adopted. The Governor-General, however, deemed it proper to 
confirm the requisitions and promises to British subjects and native inhabitants of 
the Company's dominions, in the service of Dowlut Rao Scindiah and of his allies, 
which the Commander-in-Chief was required to promulgate (as stated in a pre¬ 
ceding paragraph of this despatch) by proclamations issuing immediately from the 
supreme British authority in India; and accordingly, on the 29th of August, simi¬ 
lar proclamations were printed and published at Fort William, in the English 
language arid in the language of the country, and were distributed to all the public 
officers by whose means they could be conveyed to the parties concerned. 

On the 26th of September the Governor-General in Council issued another pro¬ 
clamation, adverting to the actual existence of hostilities between the British 
Government and the confederated Mahratta chieftains, and declaring that all 
British subjects holding commissions, or bearing arms in the service of Dowlut 
Rao Scindiah or the Rajah of Berar, or their respective allies, during the existence 
of war between the British Government and those powers, or in any manner par¬ 
taking in the counsels of those powers, or aiding or adhering to them during the 
war, incurred the guilt of high treason. The proclamation further declared that 
all such British subjects who should not claim the benefit of the proclamation of 
the 29th of August, before the 1st of November, should be liable to prosecution 
for high treason. 

Your honourable -Committee will duly appreciate the salutary consequences 
which resulted to the public interests from the arrangements adopted by the Go¬ 
vernor-General for inducing the European officers and the regular sepoys to 
relinquish the service of the Mahratta chieftains, and to avail themselves of the 
liberal offers of the British Government. The greater part of the European officers 
in the service of Dowlut Rao Scindiah immediately quitted the army of that chief¬ 
tain, and those that remained were (with a Very few exceptions) placed under 
restraint by the troops under their respective commands. It is now certain that 
many of the officers who relinquished the service of Dowlut Rao Scindiah, and 
who were attached to the interests of their country, would have been compelled, 
for the purposes of subsistence, to have supported the cause of our enemies, had 
they not found a resource in the liberal provision offered to them by the British 
Government. In addition to this circumstance, the loss of the European officers 
at so critical a moment has excited in the minds of the Mahratta chieftains, and of 
all the native powers, a distrust of the fidelity of all European adventurers, and it 
is not probable that any of the native powers will at any future period resort to 
the employment of European adventurers for the discipline and improvement of 
its army. 

Adverting to the hardship of the situation of the European officers in the Mah¬ 
ratta service, many of whom had*beeh encouraged to enter that service by the 
British Government, and were reduced to the alternative of being exposed to the 
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severe distress, or of supporting the interests of the enemies of the Briti’ 
i\ver, it will be apparent to the justice and Wisdom of your honourable Com¬ 
mittee, that the proclamations issued under the authority of the Governor-General 
were equally just and politic ; the public service also derived advantage from the 
zeal, activity, and local information of tile European officers lately in the service of 
.Dowlut Rao Scindiah, many of whom were employed with success by his Excel¬ 
lency the Commander-In-Chief during the late campaign in Hindostaii. 

Great number of the sepoys composing the regular infantry of Dowlut Rao 
Scindiah had formerly been in the service of the honourable Company, and had 
entered the service of Dowlut, Rao Scindiah, when a considerable reduction took 
place in the military establishment of the honourable Company, at the conclusion 
of the, late peace with France. The greater part of the families of these sepoys 
were settled in the territories of the honourable Company, and as soon as employ¬ 
ment was offered for their services, the sepoys readily abandoned the service of 
Scindiah for that of the Company. By this arrangement, therefore, the Com¬ 
mander-in-Chief was enabled, within a short period of time, not only to diminish 
the positive strength of the most formidable part of Dowlut Rao Scindiah’s military 
establishment, but to acquire an efficient body of recruits who had been regularly 
disciplined by the Company's officers, and who were attached to the Company's 
service. 

The Governor-General in Council will hereafter communicate to your honour¬ 
able Committee the arrangements adopted by this Government with respect to the 
European officers who quitted the service of Dowlut Rao Scindiah, according to 
the tenor of the proclamations to the benefit of which they became entitled. 

Although a considerable portion of the detail of the preceding transactions and 
events has already been communicated to your honourable Committee in the 
'letters which the Governor-General and the Governor-General in Council have 
at various times despatched, to your honourable Committee, the Governor-General 
in Council has deemed it to be proper to submit to your honourable Committee 
this connected narrative, with regular references* to the official and recorded docu¬ 
ments for the purpose of furnishing your honourable Committee with the most 
ample means of exercising your judgment upon every part of those important 
events and transactions which ultimately placed the British Government in a state 
of war with the combined power of Dowlut Rao Scindiah and the Rajah of Berar. 

The operations of the war, however, both in Hindostan and the Deccan, have 
already been detailed in an accurate and connected form in the despatches from 
the Governor-General in Council of the 25th of September and 31st of October, 
1803, as well as in the printed notes transmitted to the honourable Court of 
Directors on the 24th of December, 1803. 

The Governor-General in Council therefore deems it to be unnecessary to repeat 
in this despatch, the narrative of the operations of the army during the war, and 
considers it to be sufficient to refer your honourable Committee, for the detail of 
those operations, to such of the despatches from his Excellency the Commander- 
in-Chief and Major-General Wellesley, as relate to the proceedings of the army. 

The Governor-General in Council however deems it proper to state to your 
honourable Committee such parts of the proceedings of his Excellency the Com- 
roander-in-Chief and Major-General Wellesley, as are not of a military nature. 


* These being marginal references to the specific consultations on which the 
documents alluded to are recorded, it has not been thought necessary to insert them. 
For the same reason, all similar references have been omitted throughout this 
despatch. 
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e not been described either iti the despatches of this Government to 
(iatahrable Committee, or in the printed notes referred to in a preceding para: 
ph. 

The Governor-General in Council further deems it proper to observe to your 
honourable Committee, that the detailed discussion on the subject of the justice 
and necessity of the war in which the Bvitish-Government has been engaged with 
the Mahratta power, contained in our despatch to your honourable Committee of 
the 25th of September, and the statement which that letter contains of the senti¬ 
ments of the Governor-General in Council with regard to the general tenour and 
to the special conduct of Colonel Collins's negotiations at the Court of Dowlut 
Jiao Scindiah, combined with the narrative of proceedings now submitted to your 
honourable Committee, appear to preclude the necessity of any further observa¬ 
tions upon those subjects. 

In conformity to the intention now stated, the Governor*General has the honour 
to communicate to your honourable Committee the proceedings of his Excellency 
the Commander-in-Chief in the conduct of the negotiations, and in the accom¬ 
plishment of the political arrangements prescribed by the Governor-GgneraTs 
instructions to his Excellency of the 27th of July, and by the Governor-General's 
subsequent despatches to the Commander-in-Chief. 

The earliest attention of the Commander-in-Chief having been directed by those 
instructions to a negotiation with M. Perron, the Governor-General in Council 
will first communicate to your honourable Committee the commencement, pro¬ 
gress and result of the Commander-in-Chief's correspondence and communications 
with that officer, together with all the circumstances connected with the surrender 
of M. Perron to the British power. 

It is proper to state to your honourable Committee that M. Perron had, some 
time before the commencement of the campaign, preferred an application to the 
British Government for permission to enter the British territories, in prosecution 
of his intention to retire from the service of Dowlut Rao Scindiah ; with which 
application the Governor-General immediately complied. This application was 
communicated to the Governor-General in a private letter from the Commander- 
in-Chief, and the reply to it was transmitted to the Commander-in-Chief in the 
same form. Subsequent events prevented M. Perron from availing himself of that 
permission. 

Ott the 20th of August the Commander-in-Chief received a letter from M. 
Perron, expressing his surprize at the advance of the British array, and requesting 
to be informed whether the British Government was actually in a state of war with 
Dowlut Rao Scindiah. The tenor of this letter appeared to indicate a desire on 
the part of M. Perron to effect some arrangement which might preclude a contest 
between the British forces and those under the command of M. Perron. The 
Commander-in-Chief replied to M. Perron, by stating generally the cause of the 
advance of his army, and requesting him to depute a confidential officer for the 
purpose of conversing with his Excellency on the subject of M, Perron's letter. 
It was the expectation of the Commander-in-Chief, that M. Perron would accede 
to the propositions which his Excellency was authorized to offer to his acceptance 
by the instructions of the Governor-General as above stated. 

On the 27th of August the Commander-in-Chief received another letter from 
M, Perron, stating his anxious wish that some means might be adopted for avoid¬ 
ing the extremity of war. M. Perron, however, declined sending an officer to the 
camp of the Commander- in-Chief, on the plea of an apprehension that such a 
measure would excite the jealousy of the Durbar of Scindiah. M. Perron, how - 
ever, requested that the Commander-in-Chief would despatch a confidential officer 
to confer with M. Perron. The Commander-in-Chief did not think it proper to 
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this request. His Excellency, in bio reply to M. Perron’s letter, ex¬ 
plained to him in general terms, that the object of the conference which he sought 
with M. Perron, did not relate to the public affairs of the British Government and 
Dovvlut Rao Bcindiah, but were connected with the private interests of M. Perron, 
and with the object of affording him the means of carrying into effect, with ease 
and safety, his design of retiring from the service of Scindiah, His Excellency 
repeated his readiness to receive an officer from M. Perron, apprizing him however, 
that it was not his Excellency's intention to renew his correspondence with M. 
Perron, unless M. Perron should avail himself of the permission granted to him 
to depute an officer to the British camp; and that the situation of the British army 
with respect to M. Perron's was such as to require an immediate decision on the 
part of M. Perron.' 

M. Perron, in a letter which the Commander-in-Chief received in answer to his 
Excellency's letter, of which the substance is stated in the preceding paragraph, 
declared his intention of adhering to Scindiah’s service during the present crisis, 
and the impossibility of bis retiring until a person should be nominated to succeed 
him. M. Perron also declared his wish to depute his Aide-de-camp, Mr. Beckett, 
to the British camp for the purpose of affording further explanation. This letter 
was delayed several hours, in the hope of inducing the Commander-in-Chief (who 
was now within one march of M. Perron’s position at Coel) to defer his attack for 
another day. 

Although the Commandcr-in-Chief did not perceive the necessity of Mr. 
Beckett's mission, alter the explicit declaration of M. Perron, of his determination 
not to relinquish the service of Scindiah, his Excellency intimated to M. Perron 
a. disposition to receive Mr. Beckett; Mr. Beckett accordingly attended the Com¬ 
mander-in-Chief on the morning of the 29th of August, while the army was on its 
march towards M. Perron's encampment at Cocl in the Doab. Mr. Beckett re¬ 
peated the determination of M. Perron not to retire from the Mahratta service 
until he should be relieved by his successor. The Commander-in-Chief pointed 
out to Mr. Beckett the terms on which M. Perron might avoid hostilities with 
advantage to his interests. After some vague conversation on the part of Mr. 
Beckett he departed. 

The defeat of M. Perron’s forces at Coel, and his precipitate flight, suspended 
any further correspondence between M. Perron and the Commander-in-Chief at 
that time. 

On the 6th of September, however/the Commander-in-Chief received a letter 
from M. Perron, renewing his application for permission to retire to Lucknow 
through the Company’s territories. M. Perron stated as the causes of his appli¬ 
cation, the information which he had received of the appointment and approach of 
his successor, and the treachery of his European officers. M. Perron requested 
that he might be attended to Lucknow by his own body-guard, or that be might 
be furnished with an escort from the Company’s troops. The Commander-in- 
Chief judiciously complied with M. Perron’s request, to proceed through the terri¬ 
tories of .the Company to Lucknow, and authorized M. Perron to retain his body¬ 
guard as an escort. The Commander-in-Chief required that M. Perron should 
commence his march on the second day after the receipt of the permission to enter 
the Company’s territories, and enjoined him to restrain his escort from all acts of 
plunder. The Governor-General in Council considered M. Perron's defection at 
that moment to be ail event highly favourable to the success of the British arms, 
and to the interests of the British Government in India. That event relieved the 
surrounding states and chieftains from the dread which they entertained of M. 
Perron's power, and encouraged them to manifest the desire which they were be¬ 
lieved to entertain of emancipating themselves from the control of the Mahrattas, 
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co/operating with the British forces. It also greatly tended to diminish thej 
•f/njjjBdence which the native powers had been accustomed to repose in the fidelity 
of their French officers. Conformably to the permission of the Commander-in- 
Chief, 1VI. Perron, attended by his Secretary, Mr. Beckett, and by Monsieur Fleury, 
passed into the Company’s territory', and on the 1st of October arrived at 
Lucknow. 

On receiving information of the application of M. Perron for permission to pro¬ 
ceed to Lucknow, the Governor-General in Council deemed it advisable to furnish 
the Resident at Lucknow with instructions for his guidance respecting M. Perron 
and the persons who accompanied him. 

Although M. Perron, under the terms of the letter from the Commander-in- 
chief, dated the 6th of September, 1803, was only entitled to claim, as a matter 
of right, the protection of the British Government for the security of his own 
person and property, and of those of his family and suite, yet the Guveraor-General 
in Council deemed it proper to direct that *M. Perron should be treated, during his 
residence at Lucknow, with the distinction due to the rank which he held in the 
service of Dowlut Rao Scindiah, and that the officers who accompanied him should 
be received with the usual marks of civility and attention. 

Mr. Beckett being a British subject, and having continued in the service of 
Dowlut Rao Scindiah after the commencement of hostilities, the Resident was 
directed to intimate to him that it would be necessary, for his own safety, that ho 
should claim the benefit of the proclamation issued by the Governor-General in 
Council, under date, the 16th of September, 1803. 

The Resident was directed to hasten as much as possible the departure of M. 
Perron and his suite from Lucknow, and to select an officer to accompany M. 
Perron on his journey to Calcutta. The Resident was also directed to intimate to 
the principal civil and military officers of the districts through which M. Perron 
was to pass, the desire of the Governor-General in Council, that M. Perron and his 
suite should be treated with due attention, and their journey facilitated as much 
as possible. The Resident was instructed to acquaint M. Perron that the Governor- 
General in. Council would acquiesce in any proper arrangement for his return to 
Europe, or for his continuance, under proper regulations, within the British terri¬ 
tories in India, 

M. Perron’s residence at Lucknow having been protracted beyond the period 
which appeared to the Governor-General in Council to be necessary, Colonel, Scott 
was again directed to urge his speedy departure. 

Soon after his arrival at Lucknow, M. Perron addressed a letter to the Governor- 
General, stating, that at the period of bis quitting the service of Dowlut Rao 
Scindiah, he had left in the hands of a native agent, besides public property to a 
large amount, a sum of money amounting to twenty-two lacs of rupees, his pri¬ 
vate property. M. Perron fAdded, that he had demanded this sum from his agent, 
who had evaded a compliance with his demand and had stated that the money was 
deposited in the fortress of Agra. M, Perron solicited the Governor-General to 
issue instructions to the Commander-in-Chief, to compel the native agent to re¬ 
store such of his private property as was in that agent’s possession, and to reserve 
for M. Perron all property belonging to him which might be found in Agra or 
elsewhere- M. Perron founded his claim to the interference of the British Govern¬ 
ment for the preservation of his property on the permission which he had received 
from the Commander-in Chief, under the authority of the Governor-General, to 
retire into the Company’s territories, with his family, the officers of his suite, 
and his property. 

The Governor-General in Council thought it proper to suspend his reply to M. 
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i’s letter until he should receive the report of the Commwider- in -Chief mi 
the subject, accompanied by copies of the correspondence which had passed be¬ 
tween the Commander-in -Chief and M. Perron, previously and subsequently to 
M. Perron’s arrival within the Company’s territories. The substance of that 
correspondence has been stated to your honourable Committee in preceding 
paragraphs. 

The permission granted to M. Perron to retire within the Company’s territories 
with his family, the officers of his suite, his property and effects, did not appear to 
the Governor-General in Council to involve any other obligation on the part of the 
British Government, with respect to M. Perron’s private property than to protect, 
for his use, such parts of that property as he might convey within the Company's 
territory, and could not justify any claim to the interposition of the British Go¬ 
vernment, for the protection of any property which he might leave within the 
enemy’s country. 

M. Perron was assured that he would continue to receive the protection of the 
British Government for the security of all his property deposited or invested 
within the limits of the Company’s frontier, according to the boundaries esta¬ 
blished previously to the war with the confederated Mahratta chieftains, but that 
the Governor-General in Council could not consider the British Government to 
be in any degree responsible for any property which M. Perron might have left 
within the territory of powers- at war with the British Government; for these 
reasons the Governor-General in Council declined to comply with M. Perron’s 
application. 

The proceedings of the Governor-General in Council with respect to the disposal 
of the money found in the fortress of Agra will be communicated from the Military 
Department ; but the Governor-General in Council thinks it proper in this place 
fo solicit the attention of your honourable Committee to the despatch from the 
Commander-in-Chief, under date the 22nd of October, from which it appears that 
the money deposited in Agra was considered by Mr. Hessing, who commanded the 
fort at the commencement of the war, and by all the European officers in the fort, 
to be public property, and that a part of it had been actually disbursed for the 
payment of the troops. 

M. Perron, together with Messrs. Beckett and Fleury, proceeded from Lucknow 
towards the Presidency on the 8th of November, accompanied by an European 
officer. M, Perron has since resided in the vicinity of the French settlement of 
Chandemagore. 

The Governor-General in Council now proceeds to communicate to your ho¬ 
nourable Committee the proceedings of the Coromander-in-Chief, in concluding 
the prescribed defensive arrangements with the chieftains of Hindostan. 

The first chief to whom the benefit of the British alliance was extended was the 
Rajah of Bhurtpore, one of the principal chieftains of the. tribe of Jauts, who pos¬ 
sesses a* considerable territory and some strong forts in the vicinity of Agra and 
Muttra, on the south-west bank of the Jumna. 

Your honourable Committee was informed, in our despatch of the 31st of 
October, 1803, that his Excellency the Comraander-in-Chief concluded a treaty of 
defence and guarantee with that chieftain on the 9th of October, 1803, and a copy 
of the treaty as approved and ratified by the Governor. General in Council, was 
enclosed in that despatch. 

The Rajah of Bhurtpore sent a body of horse to join the army of the Com- 
mamler-in-Chief, immediately after the conclusion of the treaty. 

On the 14th of November, a treaty of alliance was concluded by the Com¬ 
mander-in-Chief with the Rajah of Machqrry, or the Rao Rajah, whose possessions 
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im/nded on the south and west by the territory of the Rajah of Jyenagur, anfcj 
.v,a;the east by that of the Rajah of Bhurtpore. The local situation and resources 
of the territory of Macherry enable the Rajah of that country materially to impede 
or assist any future Incursions of the Mahrattas into the northern parts of Hin¬ 
dus tan ; a connection with that petty state, therefore, appeared to be highly de¬ 
sirable, and the terms of the treaty which was concluded by the Commander-in- 
Chief with that chieftain, appearing to the Go vernor-General to be very judicious 
and proper, and conformable to the general principles prescribed by the Governor-* 
General in his instructions, the treaty was ratified by the Governor-General in 
Council, 

The Governor-General attached peculiar importance to the formation of an alli¬ 
ance with the Rajahs of Jyenagur and Jodepore, and with the Rana of Gohud. 
The local situation of the territories of Jyenagur, Jodepore and Gqhud, which, are 
interposed between the northern provinces of Hindustan and the Mahratta posses¬ 
sions in Malwa andBcrar, and the adjoining provinces, rendered a connection with 
those chieftains of great importance in securing the principal object of the pro¬ 
posed system of alliance, the exclusion of the Mahratta power from the northern 
part of Hindustan. 

The chiefs of Jyenagur and Jodepore had long maintained a vigorous resistance 
to the encroachments of the Mahrattas, but had at length been compelled to yield 
to the superior power of Dowlut Rao Scindiah; and at the period of the com¬ 
mencement of the late war, exclusively of the regular tribute which those chief¬ 
tains had agreed to pay, they were subject to frequent exactions, and their domi¬ 
nions were continually exposed to predatory incursions of the armies, both of 
Scindiah and of Jeswunt Rao Holkar. Those states, however, still possessed con¬ 
siderable internal resources, which it was reasonable to expect would enable them, 
when relieved from the oppressive yoke of the Mahrattas, and supported by the 
power of the British Government, to become useful allies both in the prosecution 
of the war and in the future exclusion of the Mahrattas from the northern provinces 
of Hindostan, 

During a considerable time, the dread of the Mahrattas, and the death of the 
Rajah of Jyenagur, which happened on the 1st of August, 1803, and the dissen¬ 
sions which ensued at that Durbar, prevented the state of Jyenagur from entering 
into the negotiation with a spirit of sincerity and decision. The same causes with¬ 
held the Court of Jodepore (the Rajah of which state also died in the month of 
October, 1803), from concluding engagements with the British Government. 

Immediately, however, after the glorious and decisive victory of Laswaree, the 
Rajah of Jyenagur despatched vakeels to the camp of the Commander-in-Chief, 
with full powers to negotiate and conclude a treaty of defensive alliance. 

Those vakeels arrived in the British camp on the 25th of November, and a treaty 
of defensive alliance between the British Government and the Rajah of Jyenagur, 
was concluded on the 12th of December, 1803. 

The example of the Rajah of Jyenagur was speedily followed by the Rajah of 
Jodepore, whose views and interests are inseparably connected with those of the 
state of Jyenagur ; and a treaty was concluded on the 22nd of December, 1803, 
with the vakeel of the Rajah of Jodepore, in terms similar to the treaty of Jye¬ 
nagur. 

It was the original intention of the Governor-General in Council to provide 
additional security to the frontier of the territories of Jyenagur and Jodepore, by 
the introduction into those countries of a subsidiary force of British troops. 
That measure, however, was not considered by the Governor-General in Council 
to, be indispensable. Those chieftans appearing to entertain considerable objec- 
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to that arrangement, .the.Commamlor-fn-Chief-was induced to concede \e 
point. The Governor-General in Council entirely approved the motives which in¬ 
fluenced the determination of the Commander-in-chief on this occasion The 
treaties being in all respects conformable to the spirit of the Governor- General’s 
instructions and intentions were duly ratified by the Governor-General in Council. 

Vakeels from the Rana of Oudypore one of the principal Rajpoot chieftains, 
and from the Raja of Kotah, who possesses a territory to the southward of 
Jyenagur, were received in the British camp. The former of those chieftains had 
been deterred from declaring his desire to contract an alliance with the British 
Government by the vicinity of Jeswunt Rao Holkar, who with a large force had 
been engaged in plundering the Rana’s territories. The Commander-in-Chief 
being uncertain whether engagements with these chieftains would accord with the 
general views of the Governor-General in Council, referred the question to our 
consideration. 'The Governor-General in Council being of opinion, that unless 
those chieftains were included in the general alliance, the future extension of the 
authority of Scindiah or Holkar or Ambajee over them might weaken our barrier 
in-that quarter, directed the Commander-m-Chief to conclude with the Rana of 
Oudypore and the Raja of Kotah, engagements similar to those which he had 
formed with the northern Rajpoot chiefs. The establishment of peace with 
Dowlut Rao Scindiah, however, previously to the conclusion of any engagements 
with those chiefs, suspended the negotiation. 

The. Governor-Genera] in Council is not inclined (under the change of circum¬ 
stances which has taken place,) to apprehend any injury to our interests from the 
exclusion of those chiefs from the alliance. The danger to be expected from the 
extension of the power of Dowlut Rao Scindiah, has been in a great degree, if 
not altogether removed by the conclusion of a treaty of defensive alliance vyith 
that chieftain, which must also operate as a material check to the aggrandizement 
of Jeswunt Rao Holkar, or of any other chief or state in that quarter of India. 

Agreeably to the instructions of the Governor-General to Mr. Mercer, of which 
the substance is. stated in preceding paragraphs of this despatch, that gentle¬ 
man soon after his arrival at Illahabad, opened a communication with the Rana 
of Gohud, under the immediate directions of the Commander in Chief, for the 
co-operation of that chieftain with the British troops, in expelling the Mahratta 
troops from the province of Gohud. The Rana of Golmd assented with the 
utmost readiness to the proposition of the British Government, and having raised 
a body of troops by the aid of a sum of money which the Commander-in - Chief 
was authorized to advance for that purpose, the Rana of Gohud was actively and 
successfully.employed during the whole course of the war, in opposing the troops 
of the enemy, and in performing the duties of a faithful ally of the British 
Government. 

The country of Gohud, having been placed entirely at the disposal of the British 
Government, by the treaty with Rajah Ambajee, (of which the details will be 
stated to your honourable Committee in a subsequent part of this despatch,) cL 
treaty was concluded on the 29th January 1804, between the British Govqpnnimt. 
and the- Rana .of Gohud, by which the British Government guaranteed to the 
Rana the independent possession of the countries assigned to him; and the 
Rana agreed to subsidize a British force of three battalions. of -native infantry, 
and to pay subsidy of 9 lacks of rupees per annum.* The fort and town of 
^Gwalior were ceded by that treaty to the British Government in perpetuity; the- 
remaining stipulations of the treaty are similar to those contained in the treaties 
concluded with the Jaut and Rajpoot chieftains. 

The Governor-General in Council now proceeds to state to your hoitourabk 
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i$ee, the negotiations •with Rajah Ambajee liiglia^ which led to the coi 
tyxlpfi of the treaty with that chieftain. 

. considerable 'portion of Scindiah’s territories in Hiiiftostan, including the 
anqient possessions of the Rana of Gohud, were placed under the exclusive 
. management of Ambajee, 

In the month of October 1803, a communication was received through a res¬ 
pectable channel by the Persian Secretary to Government, of Ambajee's views 
and intentions in the existing state of affairs between the British Government and 
Dowlat Rao Scindiah. This communication contained a direct proposal from 
Ambajee to withdraw from his allegiance to Scindiah, and to place himself under 
the protection of the British Government, and to become tributary under certain 
conditions to that Government. 

A memorandum of this communication \ together with the sentiments and 
Instructions of the Governor-General on the subject of a connection with 
Ambajee, was transmitted to his Excellency the Commander-in-Chief, who had 
received through an agent of Ambajee, propositions of a similar tendency. Ac¬ 
credited Vakeels from Ambajee reached the camp of the Commander-in-Chief at 
the end of October. 

Your honourable Committee will observe that the proposal of Ambajee to 
become tributary to the British Government for the whole of the country under 
his management, was incompatible with the instructions of the Governor- 
General with respect to the Rana of Gohud, the possessions of whose ancestors, 
or the greater part of them were included in the districts under Ambajee. The 
Governor-General, therefore, proposed to compensate to Ambajee for the loss of 
that portion of the territory under his management, which the Governor-General 
intended to assign to the Rana of Gohud, by guaranteeing to Ambajee the in¬ 
dependent possession of the-ffemainder, and by admitting Ambajee to the benefits 
of an alliance founded on the principles of the engagements to be concluded with 
the Rajpoot and Jaut States. , 

The Commander-in-Chief accordingly opened a negotiation with Ambajee, on 
the principle above stated, and after considerable delays and systematic evasions 
on the part of Ambajee, a treaty was concluded by the Commander-in-Chief with 
that ehieftain, on the 16th of December 1803, by which all the territory in his 
possession situated to the northward of Gwalior, inclusive of that fort was ceded 
to the British Government, and the British Government guaranteed to Ambajee 
the independent possession of the remainder of the territory, which had been 
under his management. 

For the detail of that treaty, which was entirely approved and ratified by the 
Governor-General in Council, and of the explanatory letter of his Excellency the 
Commander-in-Chief, the Governor-General in Council refers your honourable 
Committee to copies of those documents recorded on our proceedings of the 2nd 
March, 

Immediately after the conclusion of the treaty with Ambajee, the Commander- 
in-Chief detached a force under the command of Lieut.-Colonel White, to receive 
possession of Gwalior, for the surrender of which fort to the British detachment, 
an order was received from Ambajee. 

For the purpose of securing the strict performance of the stipulations of the 
treaty by Ambajee, and of settling the arrangements in contemplation with the 
Rana of Gohud, Mr. Mercer was directed by the Commander-in-Chief to accom¬ 
pany the detachment to Gwalior. 

The Governor-General, however, was subsequently apprized, by private ad¬ 
vices from Mr. Mercer, that the Commandant of the fortress of Gwalior had 
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refused to surrender it in conformity to the treaty of alliance concluded betw en 
the British Government; and Rajah Ambajee. lire Governor-General therefore 
deemed it necessary to issue immediate instructions to Mr. Mercer fur the regu¬ 
lation of his conduct upon that occasion, with a view to preclude the delay which 
would be occasioned by a reference to the Commander-in-Chief. 

It appeared to be so manifestly the interest of Rajah Ambajee to adhere to the 
faith of his engagements with the British Government, that the Governor- 
General was disposed to acquit that chieftain of any concern in the refusal of the 
Commandant of Gwalior to surrender that fortress. The Governor-General 
however observed, that the stipulation in the treaty for the surrender of Gwalior, 
necessarily implied the power as well as the disposition to effect the peace¬ 
able transfer of that fortress to the authority of the British Government; that 
in the confidence of the immediate and undisputed surrender of the fortress of 
Gwalior, we had acceded to the stipulations of the treaty in favour of'Rajah 
Ambajee; that unless that stipulation therefore should be strictly fulfilled, the 
obligation of the treaty ceased on the part of the British Government. 

The Governor-General directed Mr. Mercer, in the event of the fortress of 
Gwalior not having surrendered on the receipt of that despatch, to communicate 
to Rajah Axnbqjee the preceding, observation, and to apprize Ambajee, that by 
the failure on his part in the execution of this fundamental article of the en¬ 
gagements lately concluded with him, those engagements were rendered null and 
void, and that the British Government was left at liberty to pursue such measures 
as might, appear most conducive to the public interests, without*regard to the 
obligations of the treaty. 

The same instructions were also stated to be applicable to the event of our 
being ultimately reduced to the necessity of occupying Gwalior by force of 
arms. 

Corresponding instructions were at the same time issued by the Governor- 
General to the Commander-in-Chief, in which the Governor-General stated it to 
be his opinion, that although the alliance actually concluded with Rajah Ambajee 
should be dissolved, an arrangement should be ultimately concluded with Am¬ 
bajee, by which that chieftain might be guaranteed in the independent possession 
of a part of the territory under his authority ; and the Governor-Genefal accord¬ 
ingly authorized the Commander-in-Chief if necessary, to renew' the .negotiation 
with Ambajee for that purpose, unless the Commander in-Chief should have 
reason to be satisfied that the conduct of the Commandant of Gwalior had been 
clandestinely instigated by Ambajee; such a proof of treachery, being considered 
by the Governor-General, to be of a nature, to preclude all confidence in any 
arrangement with Ambajee. 

The Governor-General proceeded to observe, that in the event of the dissolu¬ 
tion of the engagements lately contracted with Ambajee, the British Government 
would be justified in proposing to his acceptance, terms less favourable than 
those which formed the basis of the late arrangements; arid the Governor- 
General suggested to the Commander-in-Chief, the expediency of taking ad¬ 
vantage of a renewed negotiation with Ambajee, to obtain indemnification for the 
injury sustained by the British Government, in consequence of Ambajee’s viola 
tion of his engagements, or of his inability to fulfil their stipulations. The 
Governor-General also suggested to the Connnander-in-Cbief, the policy of ap¬ 
plying the limitation of the extent of territory to be guaranteed to Ambajee, 
under the stipulations of any new engagements, to the augmentation, of the 
dominion of DowUit Kao Scindiah, on the conclusion of peace with that chief¬ 
tain. '. • * Mm 
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refusal of the Commandant of Gwalior to surrender that fortress to the 
iBgi&n troops; under the command of Lieut.-Colonel White, that officer imme¬ 
diately proceeded to take possession of the town of Gwalior, with a view to 
intimidate the garrison, as well as to prevent, communication between the town 
and fort. 

On receiving information of the refusal of the garrison to surrender, the Com¬ 
mander-in-chief detached a considerable reinforcement of European and native 
infantry, with battering guns, to join Lieut.-Colonel White, who had also been 
authorized to call for a reinforcement from the detachment serving in Bundelcund. 
On the junction of the reinforcements, Colonel White opened batteries against 
the fort, and on the 4th of February, a practicable breach having been effected, 
the garrison offered to surrender on the condition of receiving a donation of 
50,000 rupees. This proposal was rejected by Mr. Mercer and Colonel White, 
but an arrangement having been subsequently effected, by which the garrison 
was to receive the value of certain articles of provision in the fort, the British 
troops were put in possession of all the gates on the night of the 4th, and on the 
5th of February the fort was evacuated. 

The possession of this important fortress, which* commands the passes into 
Hindustan in that quarter, and secures the frontier of Gohud, completely accom¬ 
plished the views of the Governor-General in Council, in that important branch 
of the general plan of operations. 

On the llthof February, Mr. Mercer communicated to Ambajee the senti¬ 
ments and resolutions of the Governor-General in Council, as expressed in the 
instructions to which a preceding paragraph refers. In his reply Ambajee ex¬ 
pressed no surprize at the measures pursued by the order of the Governor- 
General in Council, or any disposition to palliate his conduct, nor to establish 
the validity of his engagements with the British Government. 

Although neither the Governor-General in Council, nor the Commander in- 
Chief at first ascribed to the treachery of Ambajee the conduct of the Comman ¬ 
dant of Gwalior, yet circumstances subsequently transpired, which amounted to 
full proof of treachery on the part of Ambajee, and which were corroborated by 
the conduct of Ambajee, after that chieftain had received intelligence of the con¬ 
clusion of peace with Scindiah. 

Your honourable Committee will have observed, that information was received 
by the Commander-in-Chief and by Mr. Mercer, of the conclusion of peace with 
Dowlut Rao Scindiah, previously to the surrender of Gwalior, and that the same 
information had reached the Governor-General in Council, previously to his 
knowledge of the latter event. 

The Governor-General in Council being decidedly of opinion, that the rights 
acquired by the British Government under the treaties with Ambajee and the 
Rana of Gohud, were acknowledged arid confirmed by the 0th article of the 
treaty of peace with Scindiah, and that no fair construction of that article could 
impose upon the British Government the necessity of foregoing the advantages 
which it derived from the treaty with Ambajee, or could exonerate the British 
Government from the obligations of the engagements which it had contracted 
with the Rana of Gohud, under the conviction of Ambajee’s adherence to good 
faith, His Lordship in Council issued immediate instructions to the Commander- 
in-Chief, to prosecute the siege of Gwalior without interruption, and to proceed 
in the occupation of the territories which had been assigned to the Rana of 
Gohud by the treaty with that chieftain. 

His Excellency the Commander-m-Chief having expressed doubts with regard 
to the true intent and meaning of the 2nd and 9th articles of the treaty of peace., 
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the Governor-General stated to the Commander-in-Chief in a separate lei'-er, 
under date the 20th of February, the just construction* of those articles. 

The Governor-General in Council solicits the attention of your honourable 
Committee to the instructions to the Commander-in Chief and to Mr, Mercer 
above referred to, for a statement of the principles which have governed his deci¬ 
sion on this important question. 

The discussions which have arisen with the Durbar of Dowlut Rao Scindiah on 
the subject of Gobud and Gwalior, and the sentiments and final resolution of the 
Governor-General in Council on the whole of that intricate question, will more 
properly come under consideration in the separate despatch, which it is the 
intention of the Governor-General in Council to address to your honourable 
Committee exclusively on the subject of the pacification with the confederated 
chieftains. 

The instructions of the Governor-Gerieial with respect to Zeib-oo-Nisfsa Begum, 
commonly called Sumroo’s Begum, who possessed a considerable Jagheer under 
the Mahratta government in the Doab of the Jumna and Ganges, and in the 
centre of the territory formerly possessed by M. Perron, and the instructions of the 
Governor-General to the Commander-in-Chief with respect to the"Begum, have 
already been fully stated to your honourable Committee in a former part of this 
despatch. 

In those instructions, the Governor- General signified to the Commander-in- 
Chief his desire, that the Begum's Jagheer should ultimately be commuted for a 
stipend. The entire transfer of her Jagheer to the Company being an object,of 
great importance to the British Government, with reference to the tranquillity of 
the Doab, and to the complete introduction into that country of the system of 
British laws and regulations. 

The territory which was placed at the disposal of the British Government by the 
glorious success of our arms in the battle of Delhi, afforded us the means of as- 
signing to the Begum, territory on the western side of the Jumna, instead of the 
Jagheer which she possessed within the Doab; and accordingly in a letter of in¬ 
structions which the Govern or-General issued to Mr. Mercer on various points of 
detail connected with the duties of his mission, the Governor-General conveyed 
to his Excellency the Commander-in-Chief authority to propose to the Begum the 
transfer of her establishment to the opposite side of the Jumna. 

On the 5th of December, the Governor-General in Council received a despatch 
from the Commancler-in-Chief, containing information of the Begum’s uncondi¬ 
tional consent to the proposed transfer of her establishment, and enclosing orders 
from the Begum for the recal of her battalions serving with Dowlut Rao Scindiah . 
The Begum at the same time assured his Excellency the Commander-in-Chief, 
through the officer left at Delhi to attend on his Majesty Shah Aulum, that she 
had issued orders for the recal of her troops immediately on the requisition which 
was conveyed to her by the Commander-in-Chief, at the period of time wdien his 
Excellency transmitted to her the Governor-GerieraFs letter. The Commander-in- 
Chiefs despatch also enclosed a letter from the Begum to the Governor-General, 
communicating her consent to the proposed arrangement. 

The Govern or- General In Council being of opinion that the conduct of the 
Begum on this occasion merited the approbation of the British Government, 
adopted the suggestion contained in the despatch of the Commander-in-Chief, to 
guarantee to her the independent possession of the territory to be assigned to her 
in lieu of her Jagheer on the usual condition of military service ; and directed the 
Commander-in-Chief to rake the necessary measures for the assignment of terri¬ 
tory to the Begum on the western side of the Jumna. His Excellency was at the 
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to adopt immediate measures for introducing the British 
ler Jagheer, and to urge the Begum to resign it without 
awaiting the actual assignment of territory on the western side of the Jumna; an 
arrangement to which the Begum has consented. Various circumstances, however, 
have hitherto prevented the selection and assignment of territory in lieu of her 
Jagheer. But it is the intention of the Governor-General in Council to account 
to the’Begum for the revenue of her Jagheer, during the period of time which 
may elapse from her surrender of it to the British Government, until her occupa¬ 
tion of a territorial equivalent on the western side of the Jumna, The troops of 
the Begum joined the Commander-in-Chief in the month of December, after a 
long and difficult march from the Deccan. 

Preceding paragraphs of this despatch advert to the instructions issued by 
the Governor-General to his Excellency the Commander-in-Chief, on the subject 
of conciliating the good will of the principal Seik chiefs, and of the engagements 
to be concluded with them. The course of the Commander-in-Chief's opera¬ 
tions did not afford opportunities for carrying these instructions into effect to the 
extent proposed. In fact, a principal object was accomplished by the neutrality 
of the Seik chieftains during the war, and which may in a great degree be ascribed 
to the rapid progress and glorious triumphs of the British arms. 

The Commander-in-Chief, however, (as has been already stated to your ho 
nourable Committee in our despatch of the &5th of September, 1803) received 
proposals from Rajah Runjeet Sing, the Rajah of Lahore, for transferring to the 
authority of the British Government the territory in the possession of chiefs of 
the tribe of Seik, situated to the southward of the river Sutledge, on the condi¬ 
tion of mutual defence against the respective enemies of that chieftain, and of the 
British Nation. 

The possession of territory in that quarter, however, was by no means desirable 
to the British Government, although the power of disposing of it might have faci¬ 
litated future arrangements. But the Governor-General entertained considerable 
doubts with regard to the right of Rajah Runjeet Sing to transfer that, territory; 
and at all events the Governor-General apprehended that any disposition of that 
territory, excepting such as should confirm the chieftains actually occupying it.in 
their respective possessions, would render it necessary to employ force for the 
accomplishment of the proposed arrangement, and place in the condition of ene¬ 
mies those whom it was a principal object of the Governor-General to conciliate. 
His Excellency, therefore, deemed it sufficient, that the amicable disposition of 
Runjeet Sing manifested by his proposals, should be encouraged without conclud¬ 
ing any specific engagements with that chieftain. The Governor-General also 
received a letter ‘from Rajah Sahib Sing, the chief of Putteealah, expressive of his 
friendly disposition towards the British Government. 

The Governor-General in Council now proceeds to state to your honourable 
Committee the circumstances attending the deliverance of the Emperor Shah 
Aulum from his grievous subjection to the power and authority of the Mahrattas 
arid the French; and of the restoration of that aged and venerable monarch, 
under, the protection of the British Government, to a state of dignity, compe¬ 
tency, and comfort. 

The letter addressed l>y the Governor-General to his Majesty Shah Aulum, of 
which the substance was stated in a preceding paragraph of this letter, was se¬ 
cretly transmitted by the Commander-in-Chief to Syud Rezza Khaim, the agent 
of the Resident with Dowluf Rao Scindiah at. Delhi, for the purpose of being deli¬ 
vered to his Majesty. It was accompanied by a letter from the Commander-in- 
Chief, expressive of his anxiety to afford every demonstration of respect und at - 
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tachment to his Majesty. The strictest secrecy was enjoined to Syud Re za 
Khaun in the delivery of these letters. 

On the 29th of August, the Commander-in-Chief received through Syud Rezza 
Kliauii the answer of Shah Atilum to the Governor-General's letter, expressing 
the anxious wish of his Majesty to avail himself of the protection of the British 
Government. 

On the 1st of September, the Commander-in-Chief received from Syud Rezza 
Khaun a letter, under the seal of his Majesty to the Governor-General, declaring 
that his Majesty had entrusted the management of all his affairs to Dowlut Jiao 
Scindiah, and to M. Perron as the deputy of Scindiah, and announcing his Ma¬ 
jesty s intention of taking the field in person, and requiring the Governor-Gen era! 
to prohibit the further prosecution of military operations. 

It is proper' to apprize your honourable Committee that the transmission of 
letters on the part of his Majesty was at all times subject to the control of the 
officers who were stationed at Delhi on the part of Dowlut Rao Scindiah, and 
who acted under the immediate authority of M. Perron. His Majesty was never 
permitted to despatch any letters which had not been either dictated or approved 
by those Officers. The reply which the Governor-General received to his letter to 
the King was clandestinely prepared and forwarded, added to which, the actual 
state of misery and distress in which that unfortunate monarch had long been 
involved, and the known solicitude of his Majesty to be relieved from the op¬ 
pressive control and inhumanity of the Mahratta power, precluded any supposi- 
tion that the letter described in the preceding paragraph was prepared and 
transmitted by his Majesty's voluntary command, or that the declarations and in¬ 
junctions contained in it accorded with the real wishes and designs of his Majesty. 
These considerations, added to information which the Commander-in Chief re¬ 
ceived from Syud. Rezza Khaun, that the letter in question was actually dictated 
by the French officers at Delhi, afford unquestionable proof of that fact. 

A letter in the same spirit, addressed by his Majesty to the Nawaub Vizier, had 
been delivered by the Vizier to the Resident at Lucknow, and Syud Rezza 
Khaun reported to the Commander-in-Chief that his Majesty had publicly de¬ 
clared his intention to address similar letters to several of the chiefs of Hindostan. 
The whole of these proceedings evidently originated with the French officers at 
Delhi, and subsequent events have proved the correctness of, the opinion which 
was formed of his Majesty’s anxious solicitude to place himself under the protec¬ 
tion of the British power. 

Syud Rezza Khaun having been compelled to quit Delhi by the violence of the 
French officers, proceeded to the camp of the Commander-in-Chief, and rendered 
a favourable account of the disposition of his Majesty and of his court towards 
the British Government. 

All the attempts of the French and others in the interest of Dowlut Rao Sciti- 
diah to deter his Majesty from accepting the protection of the British Govern¬ 
ment, were however frustrated by the signal and decisive success of our arms in 
the memorable battle of Delhi, on the lith of September, 1803. Immediately 
after that event, the Commander-in-Chief was apprized of the Emperor's earnevSt 
desire to place himself under the immediate protection of the British army. 

On the 16th of September, the Commander-in-Chief, attended by the principal 
officers of the army, waited on the Emperor Shah Aulum at the royal palace in 
the fort of Delhi. On that occasion his Majesty’s eldest son, Mirza Akber Shah, 
the heir apparent, proceeded to the British camp, and conducted his Excellency 
the Commander-in-Chief to the presence of his Majesty, who received his Excel¬ 
lency seated on his throne. His Majesty and the whole court testified the utmost 
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events which had placed his Majesty and the royal family under tho- 
^ jh'drection of the British Government. 

Soon after the arrival of the Commander-in-Chief at Delhi, his Excellency re¬ 
ceived information that a sum of money, amounting to six. lacs of rupees, the 
property of Dowlut Rao Scindiah, had been lodged in the hands of M. Drugeon;. 
the Commandant of Delhi, for the payment of the troops; of that sum M.. 
Dragoon had disbursed 00,000 rupees for the payment of his troops, and on the* 
approach of the British army, he had deposited the remainder with Shah Nowauz 
Khan, the treasurer of his Majesty, with a view to prevent it from falling into the: 
possession of the Commander-in-Chief. 

His Excellency being satisfied that the money in question was the public pro¬ 
perty of the enemy, and that the transfer of it to the hands of an officer of his 
Majesty’s treasury had no other object than to deprive the British Government 
of the benefit of the capture, deemed it to be his duty to claim the property, as 
belonging to the British power* This application was made in the moat respectful 
manner, and with every degree of attention to his Majesty’s dignity. Alter some 
consideration, the Emperor sent the money to the camp of the Comraander-in- 
Chief, accompanied by a message to his Excellency, requesting his acceptance of 
the money as a donation to the brave army, whose gallant conduct had released 
his Majesty from a miserable subjection to the Mahratta and French power, and 
placed him under the long-desired protection and liberality of the British Go¬ 
vernment. 

The Commander-in-Chief received the money, and referred the question of its 
disposal to’ thc consideration and orders of the Governor-General, 

The Emperor addressed a letter to the Governor-General, at the same time 
stating the circumstance of his having bestowed this donation on the British 
army* 

The Governor-General communicated to the Commander-in-Chief without 
delay his sentiments and instructions relative to the transaction above described. 

In those instructions the Governor-General stated his decided opinion to be, 
that the original sum of six lacs of rupees, as well as the residue of that sum, 
after deduction of the disbursement made to the troops of the enemy, was cer¬ 
tainly the public property of the enemy ; and that any part of that property cap¬ 
tured in the hands of M. Drugeon, or of any officer, soldier, or subject of the 
enemy, would unquestionably have been adjudged lawful prize to the British Go¬ 
vernment. 

The Governor-General observed, that the fraudulent transfer of the enemy’s 
property to the hands of the officers of his Majest y Shah Aulum, at the time of 
the approach of the British army, could not change the nature of that property, 
or exempt it from the right of the captors, who had defeated the enemy’s troops 
in the battle of Delhi, and in consequence of that glorious victory had captured 
the city and fortress of Delhi, occupied at that time by a division of the enemy s 
army ; that no circumstance appeared to warrant a suggestion, that this deposit 
could have been intended for the service of his Majesty, although placed in the 
hands of the chief officer of hia Majesty’s treasury; that the state of indigence 
and misery to which his Majesty, his royal family, and household had long been 
reduced by the Mahratta power; the degraded and destitute condition to which 
the imperial house of Timur had been subjected under the officers of Scindiah ; 
and the deplorable situation in which the Commander-in-Chief found the Emperor 
upon his entrance into Delhi, excluded the possibility of a supposition tout M. 
Drugeon intended to contribute so large a sum to relieve the sufferings of Shah 
Aulum, and of his impoverished court; that the object of the deposit was evi 
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dently $o elude the, rights of the conquerors, and to cover the property of he 
enemy in the hands of his Majesty’s officers and under the royal name, without 
the authority or knowledge of the Emperor, and without any intention of reliev¬ 
ing his Majesty’s urgent distress, That under the conclusion, therefore, that the 
residue of the original sum of six lacs of rupees deposited by M. Drugecm in the 
hands of Shah Nowauz Khaun, continued to be really the public property of the 
enemy, the right to that property appeared to the Governor-General to have 
been vested in the British Government by the conquest of Delhi. 

Under these circumstances the Governor General expressed his entire appro¬ 
bation of the Commander-in - Chief’s conduct in having claimed the sum of money 
in question, and in having observed in his mode of preferring a claim to it, the 
respect and attention which the Commander-in-Chief had uniformly manifested 
towards the unfortunate Emperor. 

The Governor-General proceeded to observe, that his Majesty Shah Aulum 
having been pleased to offer to the army as a donation the sum of money claimed 
by his Excellency in right of conquest, the Commander-in-Chief could not have 
declined to accept that offer without injury to his Majesty’s dignity, unless at the 
same time the Commander-in-Chief could have relinquished altogether the claim 
on the part of the British Government to that part of the property of the enemy, 
and that in the judgment of the Governor-General the Commander-in-Chief 
would not have been justified in relinquishing that claim without the express au¬ 
thority of the Governor-General in Council. 

The Governor-General further stated to the Commander-in-Chief, that the 
treasure in question being lawful prize, the Govern or-General could not have 
deemed himself warranted in any stage of the transaction (under the circum¬ 
stances stated by the Commander-in-Chief) to have authorized his Excellency to 
withhold the assertion of the claim of the British Government to obtain the 
enemy’s property from the hands in which it had been concealed; adding, that the 
limited amount of the sum, combined with the memorable events which attended 
the conquest, would have rendered the Governor-General peculiarly anxious to 
secure, for the purpose of granting to the army, a reward earned by a degree of 
exertion and merit which had never been surpassed. 

The Governor-General, therefore, by those instructions, authorized and directed 
the Commander-in-Chief to consider the treasure, amounting to five lacs and 
40,000 rupees, received as a donation from his Majesty, but being really the pro¬ 
perty of the enemy, to he prize-money granted by the authority of the Governor- 
General in Council to the army, in testimony of the high sense entertained by the 
Governor-General in Council of the discipline, perseverance, fortitude, and zeal 
displayed by that gallant army. 

The .Governor-General, however, thought it. advisable to take an early oppor¬ 
tunity of paying an equal sum to the use of the Emperor in such a manner as 
should be most acceptable to his Majesty, and as should secure its due application 
to his Majesty’s service. 

Accordingly the Governor-General addressed a letter to the Emperor, in which 
his Lordship stated to his Majesty the circumstances which appeared to render the 
money claimed by the Commander-in-Chief, the undoubted right of the British 
Government acquired by the conquest of Delhi, from the Mahrattas and French. 
After establishing this fact, the Govern or-General proceeded to state, that agreeably 
to the pleasure of his Majesty, he had Issued orders to the Commander-m*Chief 
for the distribution of the property among the troops. The Governor- General 
then intimated to his Majesty, that his Excellency's attention was directed to the 
fermation of a permanent arrangement, calculated to provide security for the hap- 
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[ t dignity, and tranquillity of his Majesty and of the royal family, and that" 

Excellency had issued instructions to the Commander-in-Chief to pay into the 
royal treasury the sum of six lacs of rupees, with a view to provide for the imme¬ 
diate exigencies of his Majesty’s household; and the Governor-General issued 
orders accordingly, which have since been carried into execution, and the money 
applied to his Majesty's use, 

Previously to the march of the army from Delhi, the Commander-in-Chief ap¬ 
pointed Eieut.-Colonel Ochterlony, the Deputy Adjutant-General, to reside with 
his Majesty on the part of the British Government. Every possible degree of atten¬ 
tion and respect has been manifested towards the unfortunate Emperor and his 
family and household, and his Majesty appears to be fully impressed with a sense 
of the benefits which he has already derived from the protection of the British 

Government. 

After the battle of Laswaree, his Majesty deputed a special mission for the pur¬ 
pose of congratulating the Commander-in-Chief on that brilliant victory, and con¬ 
ferring on his Excellency an honorary dress agreeably to the customs of India. 

The arrangements which the Governor-General in Council proposes ultimately 
to adopt for the support of his Majesty and of the royal family will hereafter be 
stated to your honourable Committee. The Governor-General in Council, how¬ 
ever, deems it to be advisable to apprize your honourable Committee in this place, 
that it is not his Excellency’s intention to require any concession whatever from 
his Majesty, nor to proceed in any immediate arrangement beyond the limits of 
establishing a liberal allowance for his Majesty's support, and for the comfort of 
his royal family and nobility, under the protection of the British power, with such 
arrangements at Delhi as may render his Majesty's residence in that city tranquil, 
secure, and dignified ; may improve the condition of the inhabitants of the city, 
and of the contiguous provinces; and may combine with these desirable objects 
additional augmentation and strength to the military resources and defences of the 
Company's possessions in that quarter. 

The Governor-General in Council cannot conclude this branch of the subject of 
the present despatch without offering to your honourable Committee his most 
cordial congratulations on the complete accomplishment of the plan of political 
arrangement in the north-western provinces of Hindostnn, which was formed by 
the Governor-General for the exclusion of the Mahratta power from that quarter 
of India, and for the establishment of the influence of the British Government in 
the north of Hindustan on the most solid and durable foundations. The conclu¬ 
sion of defensive alliances with the chiefs of the llajpoot and Jaut tribes must 
secure the ascendancy of the British Government in those states, and must prove 
an insuperable obstacle to the establishment of the influence of the Mahrat'tas in 
those states; a particular article of those treaties also provides effectual security 
against the introduction of the power or influence of the French, or of any other 
European state into the counsels or armies of our new allies. The stipulation of 
mutual aid in case of war ensures to us the use of a powerful body of native 
troops, which may prove essentially useful in a variety of services, while the obli¬ 
gation which the treaties impose on our allies of submitting all their disputes to 
the British Government, and of abiding in all cases by the arbitration of that 
government, precludes the danger of our becoming involved in any unjust or 
unnecessary wars, and affords us powerful means of preserving, to the utmost 
possible extent, the future tranquillity of the northern provinces of Hindoatan. 

In conformity to his instructions, Mr. Mercer having proceeded to Illahabad, 
was met by the agent appointed by Hirnmut Bahauder to conduct the proposed 
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gotiation with that chieftain; and on the 4th of September, 1803, Mr. Mercer 
concluded an agreement with Rajah Hittmtit Bahauder. 

The terms of that engagement were, that the British Government should solicit 
from the Nabob Vizier the release of Arnrao Geer, the relation of Himmut Ba~ 
hander, on proper security for his future conduct; that a jagheer in the Doab, 
suitable to his rank and station, should be conferred on Himmut Bahauder, after 
he should have rendered to the Company the services which he had engaged to 
perform. That a territory, yielding an annual revenue of twenty lacs of rupees in 
Bundelcund, should be assigned for the support of his troops, on condition that 
they should at all times be prepared to obey the orders, of the British Government ; 
the British Government agreeing to provide for the pay of any number of troops, 
which the Rajah might be required to furnish beyond the force for which that 
territory was assigned, and that a similar provision should be secured to Rajah 
Himmut Bahauder, in the event of the province of Bundelcund being relinquished 
by the Company. 

A clause was inserted in the agreement, by which the British Government cn- 
gaged to treat Himmut Bahauder with the distinction to which his rank and situa¬ 
tion entitled him; and he received an assurance of the strict observance by the 
British Government of all agreements which might be concluded with persons 
who might offer obedience through the agency of the Rajah. 

After the conclusion of the agreement with Himmut Bahauder, Mr. Mercer 
proceeded to the head quarters of the Commander-in-Chief, for the purpose of 
entering on the remaining objects of his mission, having entrusted the completion 
of the arrangements in Bundelcund to Mr. Ahrnuty, the Collector of Illahabad, 
who had been the channel for the transmission-of the detailed proposals of Himmut 
Bahauder to the British Government. 

The British detachment which had been formed near Illahabad for the purpose 
of acting in Bundelcund, entered that country about the 12th of September, and 
was joined by the troops of Rajah Himmut Bahauder at Teroa, about three days 
march from the Jumna. The united detachments arrived on. the bank of the river 
Cane on the 23rd of September, and found that the army of Shumsheer Bahauder, 
(the son of the late ally Bahauder,) who had lately entered Bundelcund with a 
considerable force for the purpose of assuming the government of that province 
under the alleged orders of the Peishwa, was encamped on the bank of the 
river opposite to the position of the allied, troops. Shumsheer Bahauder having 
despatched vakeels to Mr. Ahmuty, who accompanied the detachment into Bun¬ 
delcund with proposals of submission to the British Government, a negotiation, 
was commenced with that chieftain. 

Mr. Ahmuty having been compelled by ill health to return to Illahabad, the 
conduct of the negotiation devolved on Lieut.-Colonel Powell. On the 10th of 
October Colonel Powell crossed the river Cane, and finding that Shumsheer Ba¬ 
hauder was not disposed to evacuate the province of Bundelcund with his troops, 
attacked and defeated the army of that chieftain on the 13th of October. Shum¬ 
sheer Bahauder immediately retired with his army towards Calpee. The loss of 
the British detachment on this occasion was inconsiderable. 

Previously to the receipt by his Excellency the Commander-in-Chief, of any 
information of the actual rupture between the British Government and Shumsheer 
Bahauder, his Excellency deeming it to be of importance to secure the submis¬ 
sion of that chieftain to the British. Government, had issued instructions to Mr. 
Ahmuty to endeavour, by every measure of conciliation, to effect that desirable 
object. The change of circumstances occasioned by the expulsion of Shumsheer 
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from Bundeleund, did riot induce his Excellency to withhoRU 
of the British protection, and Colonel Powell was accordingly 
directed to resume the negotiation with Shumsheer Bahauder, which had been sus¬ 
pended in consequence of the events which had occurred previously to the receipt 
of the Cornmander-in~Chi eV s instructions to Mr. Ahmuty. 

In a preceding paragraph of this despatch the Governor-General in Council has 
apprized your honourable Committee that Captain J. Baillie, professor of Arabic 
and Persian and of Mahomedan law in the College of Fort William, had been ap- 
pointed to act in the capacity of a political agent of his Excellency the Com¬ 
mander-in-Chief, in the room of Colonel Symes, who was compelled by indisposi¬ 
tion to embark for Europe. , 

Captain Baillie proceeded to the army of the Commander-in-Chief in the be¬ 
ginning of October. 

In consequence of the indisposition of Mr. Ahmuty, his Excellency the Com¬ 
mander-in-Chief selected Captain Baillie for the conduct of all political arrange¬ 
ments in Bundelcund; Captain Baillie was accordingly furnished with general 
instructions for his guidance, and proceeded to join the detachment in Bun- 
delcund. 

Captain Baillie was met, previously to his arrival in Bundelcund, by vakeels 
from Shumsheer Bahauder, with proposals of accommodation on the part of that 
chief. The Governor-General in Council refers your honourable Committee to 
Captain Baillie’s despatch of the 9th of November, for a statement of the commu¬ 
nications which passed between Captain Baillie and the vakeels. 

In reply to a letter which Captain Baillie despatched to Shumsheer Bahauder by 
his vakeels, that officer received one from Shumsheer Bahauder, expressive of his 
friendly disposition, and of bis inclination to connect his interests with those of 
the British Government, and stating that he despatched vakeels to Captain Baillie 
for the purpose of concerting an arrangement between himself and the British 
Government. 

Notwithstanding these favourable appearances, the negotiation was protracted 
for a period of two months by the indecision and weakness of Shumsheer Bahau¬ 
der, who, after having actually fixed a time for his arrival in the British camp, 
suddenly broke off the negotiation, and retired to some distance from the position 
occupied by Colonel PowelTs detachment. 

The continued success, however, of the British arms in the district of Calpee, 
and in the countries on the north- western frontier of Bundelcund, together with 
the frequent desertion of his troops, and the defection of many of his officers, 
speedily reduced Shumsheer Bahauder to a state of such distress as to leave him 
no hope of the restoration of his affairs otherwise than by the generosity of the 
British Government. 

Captain Baillie finding that the submission of Shumsheer Bahauder would.be 
more speedily effected by making known to him the intentions of the British Go¬ 
vernment in his favour, addressed a letter to him, in which he promised that the 
British Government would, in concert with the Peishwa, settle on him and his 
family a provision to the annual amount of four lacs of rupees ; and conveyed to 
Shumsheer Bahauder other assurances calculated to inspire him with confidence in 
the Justice and liberality of the British Government. 

On the 18th of January, Shumsheer Bahauder arrived in the British camp, 
where he was received by Colonel Powell and Captain Baillie with every suitable 
mark of respect and attention. 

The Governor-General in Council entirely approved the conduct of Captain 
Baillie in the course of this negotiation, and being convinced of the sincerity of 
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umsJiecr Bahauderis submission, and of his determination to adhere to his recent 
engagements with the British Government, confirmed the agreement entered into 
by that officer with Shumsheer Bahauder. The Governor-General in Council has 
also instructed the Resident at Poonah to endeavour to prevail on the Peishwa to 
commit to Shumsheer Bahauder the management of the districts in Bundelcund, 
which will remain under his Highness’s authority; and entertains a confident hope 
that the success of the proposed measure will add considerably to the permanence 
and security of the final arrangements which will be concluded in that province, 

The submission of Shumsheer Bahauder was followed by the surrender of all the 
forts in Bundelcund posted by his adherents ; Shumsheer Bahauder has conti¬ 
nued since to reside in the British camp. 

Soon after Captain BaUlie’s arrival in Bundelcund, he received proposals from 
the Soubadar of Jansee, who holds the fort of that name and its dependent dis¬ 
tricts under the nominal authority of the Peishwa, to connect his interests with 
those of the British Government, to which his Excellency the Commander-in- 
Chief authorized Captain BaiUie to accede. 

On the 4th of January the Soubadar of Jansee arrived in the British camp. 
Regular engagements have been concluded with that chief by Captain Baillie, and 
have received the approbation of the Commander-in-Cbief and of the Governor- 
General in Council. 

The troops of the Soubadar of Jansee have since been employed in co-operating 
in the defence of Bundelcund and the adjoining districts in the neighbourhood of 
Jansee. The example of the Soubadar has induced several other chiefs in that 
quarter to place themselves under the protection of the British Government. 

The Governor-General in Council now proceeds to state to your honourable 
Committee the progress of the troops under the command of Colonel Powell, the 
narrative of which has been, interrupted for the purpose of giving a connected 
account of tire negotiation with Shumsheer Bahauder, 

Immediately after the flight of Shumsheer Bahauder from Bundelcund, Colonel 
Powell having detached a part of his force to the banks of the river Betwa, for the 
purpose of protecting the frontier, and of securing the tranquillity of the districts 
in that direction, which had been reduced to the British authority, marched 
towards the strong fort of Calinger, which he intended to attack without delay. 
A communication had been previously opened with the commandant of that for¬ 
tress, and hopes were entertained that possession of it might be obtained by means 
of negotiation. 

His Excellency the Commander-In-Chief, however, justly conceiving that the 
defence of Bundelcund, and of the contiguous possessions of the Company from 
hostile incursion, was an object of greater importance than the immediate posses¬ 
sion of Calinger, directed Colonel Powell to proceed with his whole force to the 
north-western frontier of Bundelcund, and to occupy such a position as might 
enable him to repel any invasion of the enemy, and to enforce the submission of 
the neighbouring chiefs to the authority of the British Government and that of 
the Peishwa. Colonel Powell arrived at Sorahpore, on the banks of the Betwa, 
on the 1st of November. 

Several strong forts surrendered to Colonel Powell’s detachment, and to the 
troops of Himmut Bahauder, during their march through the country; and pro¬ 
gress was made in establishing the authority of the British Government through¬ 
out the districts of Bundelcund ; some disturbances which had broken out in the 
southern parts of the province were speedily quelled by apart of the troops of 
Himmut Bahauder, which were detached to that quarter by Colonel Powell. 

The Jagheerdar of Calpee having manifested a disposition to hostility, and hav- 
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used to accept, reasonable terms of accommodation, Colonel Powell marchd 
rfhe capital of-that district which surrendered on the 4th of December, shortly 
after batteries were opened against it. The possession of the fort of Calpee has 
always been considered by the Governor-General in Council to be indispensably 
necessary to maintain the complete command of the right bank of the Jumna, and 
it is accordingly the intention of the Governor-General in Council permanently to 
occupy that position, with a British garrison, under an arrangement, to be con¬ 
cluded with his Highness the Peishwa, to whose nominal authority the district of 
Calpee is subject. 

The Jagheerdarof Calpee has since surrendered and corne into the British camp, 
A permanent settlement of his affairs, however, has not yet been accomplished. 

The reduction of Calpee was followed by the surrender of several other strong 
forts in that quarter, and by the submission of all the Chiefs and Zemindars pos¬ 
sessing territory between the Betwa and the district ot Bind to the noith ot the 
river Sind. A temporary arrangement has been made by Captain Baillie for the 
management of the districts of Calpee and the other districts to the north of the 
Betwa, which have been surrendered to the British Government, and a proportion 
of their revenue has been already realized. 

On the 12th of December, Colonel Powell was joined by a brigade of infantry, 
officered by Europeans, and commanded by a native of Great Britain, of the name 
of Shephard, which had come over from the service of Ambajee, under the pro¬ 
clamation of the Governor-General in Council of the 29th of August. 1803. This 
brigade has been taken into the pay of the British Government, and has been use¬ 
fully employed by Colonel Powell on various services. Two other corps under the 
command of native commandants have also come over from Ambajee's service, 
and have been taken into pay and employed by Colonel Powell in establishing and 
maintaining tranquillity in the interior districts of Bundelcund, to which British 
troops could not conveni'ently be despatched. 

On the 28th of December, Colonel Powell detached two battalions of native 
infantry to reinforce the detachment serving before the fortress of Gwalior. 

Early in the month of February, Ameer Khaun, a freebooter, who had retained 
a large body of predatory marauders, and had offered his services on various occa¬ 
sions' to the different belligerent p&wers in the course of the war, approached the 
frontier of Bundelcund. Ameer Khaim was now supposed to be retained in the 
service of Jeswunt Rao Holkar for the purpose of invading Bundelcund and the 
countries north of the Betwa. Colonel Powell, therefore, detached Colonel Shep¬ 
hard's brigade and a considerable body of the Soubadar of Jansee’s troops to a 
position in the vicinity of Jansee, where they were to be joined by a large force 
belonging to the Rajah of Oondcha, one of the chiefs who had lately submitted to 
the British Government. This detachment was considered to be fully equal to 
resist any force which Ameer Khaun could bring against it, and Colonel xo. ell 
having collected his force at Ivotra to the north of the Betwa, and having received 
a reinforcement of European and Native troops, was preparing to support it if 
necessary. 

A negotiation had been commenced by Captain Baillie a .short time before with 
Ameer Khaun, who was supposed to be desirous of leaving the service of Jeswunt 
Rao Holkar. 

On the 20th of February, Colonel Powell having received intelligence of the 
Intention of Ameer Khaun to proceed by Jansee and Narwaf to join Jeswunt Rao 
Holkar, marched in the direction of Jansee for the purpose of intercepting him. 
Ameer Khaun, who had entered the territory of Jansee, retreated on hearing of 
the advance of Colonel Powell, but suddenly returned into that district with a body 
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plundering horse and engaged in a slight, skirmish with a part of the Soubadav of 
Janseo’s troops. Colonel Powell, however, continuing to advance, Ameer Khaim 
withdrew his troops, reascended the Ghauts, and retired to Seronge. The retreat 
of Ameer Khaun appearing to relieve the province of Eimdelcund and the pos¬ 
sessions of the neighbouring chiefs from all apprehension of invasion, Colonel 
Powell found himself at liberty to proceed into the interior of Bundelcund, foj 
the purpose of taking possession of the fortress of Calinger, and of the few other 
strong holds which had not submitted to the British Government, and com- 
meneed his march towards Calinger on the 9th of March. 

, The strong fort of Booraghur had .surrendered to a part of the troops of 
Himrnut Belmdur, while Colonel Powell’s detachment was to the northward of 

the Betwa. - , t ., 

A preceding paragraph of this despatch refers to arrangements adopted by the 
Governor-General under an expectation of war with the confederated Mahrtttta 
chieftains, for the defence of the line of frontier extending from 'Midnapore to 
Mirzapore on the banks of the Ganges against predatory incursions of irregular 
bodies of troops from the Mahratta territory. 

The Governor-General in Council now proceeds to communicate to your 
honourable Committee the detail of those arrangements. With a view to that 

important object, the officers commanding the principal military stations on the 

frontier, were furnished with instructions (adapted to the local circumstances of 
the districts within the limits of their respective commands), directing them to 
adopt measures in concert with the civil magistrates, for the establishment o a 
regular and effccient system of defence against any incursions of the nature above 

^Th^officers to whom this important duty was entrusted, were Major General 
Beare and Colonel Fenwick, respectively commanding at Chunar and Midnapore, 
and to Lieut.-Colonel Broughton, Commandant of the Ramgur battalion. 

The charge of the frontier from the northern hank of the Soane to Mirzapore, 
was entrusted to Major-General Dearc. That of the province of _M.dn.pore to 
Colonel Fenwick, and the line extending from the southern extremity of Pachete 
to the southern bank of the Soane was placed under the charge of Lieyrt.-Colotiel 

Br it appearing to the GiJVernor-General in Council to be an object of great im¬ 
portance to the efficiency and discipline of the regular troops, and more parti¬ 
cularly urgent in the present crisis that they should he kept collected, the com¬ 
manding officers were directed to recall all the detachment of their troops 
■stationed at out posts as soon as that measure could be adopted with safety; 
and the magistrates of districts on the frontier, were directed to entertain Bur- 
kundazes or.... med Peons, for the. purpose of performing the duties heretofore 
exe/'iv by the regular troops. 

The expediency of keeping the regular troops collected as much as possible, 
and of employing in the internal administration of the country as small a number 
of the regular troops as might be adequate to the service, suggested to the 
Governor-General in Council the propriety of encouraging the Zemindars ot the 
districts situated on the frontier of the provinces of Bengal, Behar and Benares 
to assist in repelling any attempts which might be made to enter the Company s 
provinces through the passes situated in their respective estates. The officers 
commanding on the frontier were therefore directed to afford every' possible en¬ 
couragement to those Zemindars, and to authorize them in the event of any 
appearance of a design on the part of the enemy to enter the Company s terri- 

%j eSi to entertain armed Peons at the expense of Government, and to urge them 
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apt every measure which their means would afford of effectually guarding 
"the passes. 

The commanding officers were ordered to employ a sufficient number of trusty 
emissaries fof .the purpose of obtaining intelligence of any troops assembled 
■within the Mahratta territory, or of any other proceedings which might indicate 
a design to enter the British territory. 

The commanding officers were directed to consult the civil magistrates of the 
several districts, with the defence of which they were entrusted, on all matters 
connected with the subject of their instructions; and the magistrates were di¬ 
rected to afford to the commanding officers every information in their power, 
which could conduce to the accomplishment of the objects in view. Similar 
orders were issued to the Governor-General's agent at Benares with respect to 
the defence of the line of frontier under the charge of Major-General Deare. 

The same general instructions appeared to apply to the circumstances under 
which the commanding officers at the different frontier stations would be re¬ 
quired to act; but the greater extent of that part of the frontier which was en¬ 
trusted to the charge of Lieut.-Colonel Broughton, the probability that the force 
of the enemy would be directed against some part of that line, together with 
circumstances connected with the state of the adjoining Mahratta provinces, and 
some of the districts immediately within the Company’3 frontier, appeared to 
render specific instructions to that officer necessary. 

Those instructions however were communicated to Major-General Deare and 
to Colonel Fenwick, who were directed to adopt such parts of them as were 
applicable to their respective commands; and those officers were further directed 
to submit such suggestions as occurred to them with respect to any additional^ 
precautions which they might consider to be necessary or proper. 

In order to place the Ramgur battalion in a state of efficiency, Lieut,-Colonel 
Broughton was authorised to complete that corps to 10 companies of 95 men 
each company, and he was afterwards authorized to raise two additional com¬ 
panies of the same strength. Two companies of regular Sepoys were detached 
from the station of Dinapore, and placed under Lieut.-Colonel Broughton’s com¬ 
mand in order to enable him to collect the whole of the Ramghur battalion, 
with a view to the future operations which it might become advisable for 
Colonel Broughton to undertake. The officer commanding at Dinapore received 
orders to furnish Lieut;-Colonel Broughton with every assistance in his power. 

In conformity to Lieut.-Colonel Broughton’s suggestions, that officer was 
authorized to establish depots of provisions at proper places for the use of his 
detachment and of the Burkundazes who might be employed in guarding the 
passes. PurWannahs were issued by the Governor-General to the different 
Zemeendars, who were stated by Lieut.-Colonel Broughton to possess the means 
of promoting the public service, enjoining them to co-operate with Colonel 
Broughton to the utmost extent of their power. 

Lieut.-Colonel Broughton was also authorized to promise a free pardon to such 
Zemeendars in possession of passes leading into the Company’s provinces, who by 
their former offences had forfeited the protection of the British Government, as 
should establish by their zeal and services in the defence of the frontier, preten¬ 
sions to the favourable notice of the Governor-General in Council. 

Lieut.-Colonel Broughton was also authorized, to stipulate with such persons 
possessing the command of passes as he might think proper, for the payment of 
a just and equitable compensation for the services which they might render to 
the public on this occasion. The assistance of the proprietor of the district of 
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'Rcdlovmjah, situated on the southern bank, of the Soane, being considered to be 
of importance to the complete success of the system of defensive* nieasurelvcom- 
mitted to the conduct of Lieut.-Colonel Broughton, and the efficient employment 
of his exertions being checked by the disturbed state of his country, the Governor- 
General in Council issued instructions to the collector of Behar to endeavour to. 
mediate an accommodation between the proprietor of Bellounjah and the dis¬ 
contented Ryots. 

The instructions above stated comprized the substance of the arrangements 
formed by the Governor-General in Council, for the defence of the frontier from 
Midnapore to Mirzapore. The orders of the Governor-General in Council were 
carried into effect by the officers who were entrusted with their execution, with 
the greatest alacrity-and zeal; and the Governor-General in Council is happy to 
assure your honourable Committee, that no attempt was made by the enemy 
during the whole course of the war, to violate the line of frontier extending from 
the southern extremity of Midnapore to Illahabad. The entire exemption of the 
Company’s possession in this quarter from the evils of a state of war, is however 
to be ascribed principally to the active operations of the army on every point of 
the enemy’s resources and power, and to the alacrity, vigour, and success with 
which the attack upon the enemy was conducted in different quarters at the same 
period of time. 

The Governor-General in Council now proceeds to submit to your honourable 
Committee, a view of the operations of the detachment under the command of 
Lieut.-Colonel Broughton, and of the negotiations conducted by that meritorious 
officer with the tributaries and Zemeendars of the Rajah of Berar, in the eastern 
provinces of that chieftain’s dominions. 

The Govern or-General in Council being of opinion that the plan for the defence 
of that part of the frontier under the charge of Lieut.-Colonel Broughton, might 
be materially promoted, and that at the same time a considerable reduction of the 
power and resources of the Rajah of Berar might be effected, by commencing 
negotiations (to be eventually supported by the advance of a detachment of 
troops) with the dis effected subjects of the Rajah of Berar, in the .countries 
bordering on the possessions of the honourable Company in Bengal, calculated 
to excite their resistance to the authority of the Mahratta government, and to 
attach them to the interests of the British Government, instructed Colonel 
Broughton under date the 25th of August, to open an immediate intercourse with 
those persons ; and in separate instructions of the same date, stated the princi¬ 
ples on which such negotiations were to be conducted. 

By those instructions Lieut,-Colonel Broughton was in the first instance 
directed to procure the most accurate intelligence of the present state of Sum- 
bulpore, (the most eastern province of Berar, and the chiefs and Zemeendars of 
which were known to be disaffected to the Mahratta Government,) of the force 
employed by the Mahrattas in that province,. and of the means which the dis¬ 
affected landholders possessed, of affording assistance to an invading enemy. 

The measures which were adopted for placing the corps under the command 
of Lieut.-Colonel Broughton in a condition to act with promptitude and effect, 
and for enabling him to collect the principal part of his force, with a view to 
offensive operations without abandoning the defence of the Company’s possessions 
against hostile incursions, have been stated to your honourable Committee in 
that part of this despatch which relates to the plan of defence adopted by the 
Governor-General in Council, for the security of the frontier 

The Governor-General in Council now proceeds to state the substance of the 
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strWitioiis which Lieut, -Colonel Broughton was directed to conduct t|^ 
; r p(d;M:al negotiations, which might become -necessary for the attainment-of the 
objects of his expedition into the eastern provinces of Berar. 

During the residence of Mr- Colebvooke at Nagpore, that gentleman received 
secret overtures from Vincajee Bhooslah the brother of the Rajah of Bwir, for 
the countenance and support of the British Government in the establishment of 
his independence. It appears from the correspondence of Mr. Cclebrooko, and 
from other sources of information, that the province of Chutteesghur, consisting 
of Ryepore and Kuttunpore and their respective dependencies, was finder the 
exclusive authority of Vincajee Bhooslah; that the Rajah of Bern did not 
interfere in the affairs of Chutteesghur, nor exercise any authority over the hill 
chieftains tributary to the province of Ruttunpore, and that the military force 
stationed in Chutteesghur, was exclusively in the service of Vincajee Bhooslah, 
and all the public officers of the province, were appointed by Vincajee, and under 
his exclusive control. 

The Governor'General in Council had no reason to suppose that Vincajee 
Bhooslah had abandoned his views of independence ; but Vincajee Bhooslah 
having attended the Rajah of Berar in his march to join the army of Dovvlut Rao 
Scindiah, any direct communication with Vincajee Bhooslah became difficult, 
and might have proved extremely hazardous to that chieftain. 

The advantages however which the British Government might be expected to 
derive in the existing crisis of affairs, by the establishment of the authority of 
Vincajee Bhooslah in the province of Chutteesghur, independently of the Rajah 
of Berar, and under the protection of the British Government, determined the? 
Governor-General in Council to endeavour to effect that object by negotiation 
with the Soubadars" of Ruttunpore and Ryepore, the principal officers of Vincajee 
Bhooslah in Chutteesghur. It was not known to the Governor-General in 
Council, that those officers were apprized of the desire of their master, to esta¬ 
blish his independence, or that they were prepared to act in conformity to his 
supposed views. Lieut -Colonel Broughton was therefore instructed to com¬ 
mence his negotiation, by addressing letters to the Soubadars of Ryepore and 
Ruttunpore, informing them, that hostilities between the Rajah of Berar and the 
British Government, would not be considered to involve Vincajee Bhooslah, 
provided that no aggressions were committed by them or their dependants, and 
that they would allow no passage to freebooters through their districts towards 
the Company’s provinces. Lieut.-Colon el Broughton was at the same time 
directed to despatch to Ruttunpore a confidential agent with instructions to en¬ 
deavour to ascertain the real views and disposition of the Soubadar. If the 
Soubadars of Ryepore and Ruttunpore should appear to be acquainted with the 
supposed views of their immediate superior, and be disposed to promote their 
success, Lieut.-Colonel-Broughton was directed to state to those officers, the 
inclination of the British Government to guarantee the future independence of 
the territories of Vincajee Bhooslah. 

Lieut.-Colonel Broughton, was also instructed to impress on the minds of the 
officers of Vincajee Bhooslah, the necessity of secrecy and circumspection. The 
terms of the proposed guarantee were reserved for future discussion- 

In framing these instructions, it appeared to the Governor-General in Council, 
to be necessary to take* into consideration the existing state of the province of 
Chutteesghur. It appeared that many of the Zerneendars of that province, were 
disaffected to the authority under which they were immediately placed, and dis¬ 
posed to co-operate with the British Government against the Mahratta power. 
Our support of-those Zerneendars, however, being manifestly inconsistent with 
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-^tifecourse of policy described in the preceding paragraphs, it became necessary 
to determine on t he comparative expediency of those distinct modes of proceeding. 

In every view of the question, it appeared to the Governor-General in Council, 
that the objects 1 of the British Government would be better effected by the., esta¬ 
blishment of the authority of Vincajee Bhooslah in Chutteesghur, on the prin¬ 
ciples above described, than by encouraging and supporting the disaffected Ze- 
meendars of the province against his power. The establishment of such an autho¬ 
rity was better calculated to afford security and tranquility to the Company's 
contiguous possessions, and by the reduction of the power and resources of the 
Rajah of Berar, proportionately to encrease our own. The, encouragement of the 
disaffected landholders, did not promise to afford the same political advantages to 
the British Government, while it was obvious that the adjustment of their several 
claims and privileges might be productive of embarrassment and difficulty far 
exceeding the benefit to be derived from their alliance. 

The Governor-General in Council, therefore, determined to adopt the latter 
plan only, in the event of the failure of the negotiation with the officers of 
Vincajee Bhooslah in Ryepore and Ruttunpore, 

The same objection did not, however, appear to exist under similar circum¬ 
stances to the measure of encouraging and assisting the hill chiefs tributary to 
Ruttunpore, whose possessions are situated between Chutteesghur and the Com¬ 
pany’s frontier, in throwing off the Mahratta yoke. 

Lieut.-CoJonel Broughton, was further directed to endeavour to restore to its 
former authority, the family which originally possessed the district of Sumbui- 
pore, provided that measure should meet the concurrence of the chiefs and 
Zemeendars in that district. 

The family of Sumbulpore had been expelled by the Mahrattas, who maintained 
complete possession of the province. The Ranee, who represented the family of 
Sumbulpore, was known to be anxious for the assistance of the British Govern ¬ 
ment, and had made the most unequivocal applications to Colonel Broughton 
for that purpose. The possibility of annexing Sumbulpore to the possessions of 
Vincajee Bhooslah, was also suggested to Lieut.-Colonel Broughton, who whs 
•apprized however as a general rule for his guidance, that it was not then the in¬ 
tention Of the British Government, in the event of a successful war with the 
Rajah of Berar, to extend the British regulations in that (garter, beyond the 
western borders of Ramgur, Palamow, Pachete, and Midnapore. 

In pursuance of those instructions. Colonel Broughton immediately after his 
* nrrival on the frontier, despatched a confidential agent to Kishoo Govind, the 
Soubadar of Ruttunpore, and the principal officer of Vincajee Bhooslah in that 
district, with suitable instructions, for the purpose of ascertaining the views of 
the Soubadar, and of concerting with him in the event of his being favourably 
disposed towards the British Government, the means of promoting the mutual 
interests of his master and of the British Government. Your honourable Com¬ 
mittee will observe from the letters from Lieut.-Coionei Broughton, the failure 
of this negotiation and the causes to which that officer is inclined to ascribe it. 

In conformity to his instructions, Colonel Broughton also opened a commu¬ 
nication with the Hanee of Sumbulpore and with other disaffected Zemeendars in 
that quarter who had on former occasions expressed a desire to connect their 
interests with the British Government. 

Lieut. -Colonel Broughton being of opinion from all the information which he 
had received, that the possession of the fort bf Sumbulpore, which was occupied 
* by a garrison of the troops of the Rajah of Berar, was the first object to which 
his views should be directed* and having received intelligence from Sumbulpore 
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k mast encouraging nature, determined to advance in that direction wifchfo 
[ay, and having provided for the protection of that part of the frontier which 
could not be covered by the advance of his detachment, began his march from 
the position which he had occupied at the beginning of the month of December, 
Colonel Broughton had been joined while he remained within the frontier of the 
Company’s possessions by two parties of irregular troops, commanded respectively 
by Rajah Futteh Narrain Sing, the proprietor of a Zemeendary in the district of 
Behar, and by an adventurer of the name of Bhoop Sing, who was for many 
years in the service of the Rajah of Berar, and from whose local knowledge 
Colonel Broughton expected to derive considerable advantage. These two leaders 
accompanied Lieut.-Colonel Broughton with their troops on his march to Sum 
bulpore. 

Finding that the route by which he intended to proceed to Sumbulpore, was 
from the difficulty of the passes impracticable for artillery, Colonel Broughton 
was obliged to change the direction of his march, and to cut a road for his guns 
through a forrest of considerable extent. 

On the 26th of December, Lieut.-Colonel Broughton received a letter from the 
Rajah of Ryeghur, the proprietor of a very considerable Zemeendary, dependent 
on Sumbulpore, containing assurances of the friendly disposition of the chiefs 
and inhabitants of that quarter, towards the British Government. 

On the evening of the 28th December, Colonel Broughton detached a party of 
his troops under the command of Lieutenant Higgot, to destroy a body of Mah« 
ratfas which was in possession of a small post in his front; owing to the mis¬ 
takes of his guides. Lieutenant Higgot did not arrive at the Mahratta post till 
some hours after day light on the 29th, He immediately attacked the enemy and 
put them to flight with some loss on their part. 

On the 31st December, after a most difficult and harassing march through a 
country which presented numerous obstacles to the progress of troops, Colonel 
Broughton arrived before the fort of Sumbulpore, and immediately summoned the 
garrison to surrender. After a short negotiation, the troops composing the 
garrison, agreed to evacuate the fort on condition that they should retain their 
arms and private property, and should receive the protection of the British de¬ 
tachment for themselves and their families against the inhabitants of the country, 
from whose vengeance they apprehended the greatest danger. The garrison also 
engaged not to fight against the British troops during the war. These terms 
were accepted, arid the fort was evacuated on the evening of the 2nd January; 
and agreeably to his promise Colonel Broughton detached a party of his troops 
to protect the garrison during its march through the province of .Sumbulpore. 

For a detail of the circumstances attending the surrender of Sumbulpore, the 
Governor-General in Council has the honour to refer your honourable Committee 
to the despatches from Lieut.-Colonel Broughton, under dates the 3rd and 9th of 
January. 

The Governor-General in Council directed his entire approbation of the zeal 
and perseverance which was manifested by Lieut.-Colonel Broughton and his de¬ 
tachment on their march to Sumbulpore, and of the terms on which Colonel 
Broughton permitted the Mahratta garrison of Sumbulpore to evacuate the fort, 
to be communicated to that officer, 

On the 8th of January, Colonel Broughton detached a company of Sepoys and 
1000 irregulars, under the command of Lieutenant Fountains, to disperse a body 
of Mahratta troops, which was plundering the country in the direction of Sonepon-. 
His detachment completely succeeded in its object, and with the assistance of the 
troops of the Rajahs of the country , dispersed and destroyed the only Mahratta 
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Within a short period after the fall of Sumbulpore, Lieut.-Colonel Broughton re*, 
eeivecl assurances from all the Zemeendars of that province and of the neighbour¬ 
ing district of Patna, either in person or by their representatives, of their joy at 
their deliverance from the oppression of the former government, and of their 
readiness to agree to any arrangement which the British Government chose to 
adopt for the administration of those provinces. 

On the 25th of January, Lieut.-Colonel Broughton received from Fort William 
the first intimation of the conclusion of peace with the Rajah of Berar, together 
with the orders of the Governor-General in Council, to abstain from all further 
hostile measures against that chief. 

Xour honourable Committee will observe, on a reference to’the despatches from 
Colonel Broughton, that distinct propositions of submission to the British Govern¬ 
ment, and of a desire to transfer to the British Government that allegiance which 
they had so long reluctantly professed to the Rajah of Berar, were made by the 
several chiefs and landholders enumerated in the schedule enclosed in Colonel 
Broughton’s despatch of the 29th of January, and that Colonel Broughton, pre¬ 
viously to his knowledge of the conclusion of peace, had given them a positive and 
unequivocal assurance that they should be delivered from the authority of the 
Mahratta Government, and received under the British protection. The important 
question which has arisen respecting the validity of these engagements under the 
terms of the treaty of Deogaum, and the decision of the Governor-General in 
Council on that question will be stated to your honourable Committee in our se¬ 
parate despatch on the subject of the peace. 

Lieut.-Colonel Broughton had been instructed in the meanwhile to maintain 
his position at Sumbulpore, until the further orders of the Governor-General in 
Council. 

Your honourable Committee will observe from the instructions to Mr. Mercer, 
under date the 22d of July, 1803, that the Governor-General deemed it to be de¬ 
sirable to conciliate to the interests of the British Government, Ajeet Sirig, the 
chief of Boghailkund or Rewah Mukundpore, as a measure of precaution con¬ 
nected with the defence of the Company’s frontier, and with the course of pro¬ 
ceeding which the Governor-General had resolved to pursue with respect to the 
province of Bundelcund. In pursuance of the plan for the defence of the frontier 
of the Company against hostile incursions, a detachment of British troops was 
assembled on the northern frontier of Rewah, for the purpose of opposing any 
attempt of the enemy to penetrate through that district into the province of 
Benares. The passes to the southward of Rewah, between that country and the 
dominions of the Rajah of Berar, being more defensible than those on the imme¬ 
diate frontier of the British possessions, the Commander-in-Chicf under the 
general powers vested in his Excellency by the Governor-General, instructed the 
agent Of the Governor-General at Benares, to endeavour to prevail on the Rajah 
0 f Rewah to allow a British force to enter his territory for the purpose of occu¬ 
pying those passes. 

The Commander-in-Chief having received information, which induced him to 
believe that the Rajah of Rewah was inclined to connect his interests with those of 
the Company, afterwards transmitted to the magistrate of Mirzapore for the 
purpose of being proposed to Rajah Ajeet Sing, the draft of a treaty of alliance 
with the British Government on terms favourable to the interests of the Rajah, 
and calculated to secure the attainment of the objects of the Governor-General 
in Council ip the district of Rewah. 
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J se propositions were transmitted to the Rajah by the magistrate of Mira 
re on the 22cl of October. 
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In the month of November, some subjects of Ajeet Sing having joined a party 
of freebooters, who were committing depredations in the district of Khyragur, in 
the ceded - provinces, and having seized the iort of Choukondee situated on the 
borders of that district, a detachment of British troops was sent against them, and 
bis Excellency the Commander-in-Chief instructed Major-General Deare, who 
commanded on the frontier of Mhzapore, to prepare to enter the territory of 
Ajeet Sing with the force under his command, if it should appear that the Rajah 
was concerned in the violent and unjustifiable proceedings of his subjects and their 
accomplices. 

After a gallant but unsuccessful attempt to carry the fort, of Choukundee by 
assault, that fort was evacuated by the garrison on the night of the 24th of No¬ 
vember, and the district of Khyragur was restored to tranquillity. 

The leaders of the party of marauders having taken refuge in Rewah, Mr. Burges, 
the magistrate of Mirzapore, addressed a letter to Ajeet Sing, demanding as a 
proof of his attachment to the British Government, that he would seize and de¬ 
liver up the persons of those offenders. In reply to the several communications 
of Mr. Burges, Rajah Ajeet Sing repeated his professions of friendship towards the 
British Government, but gave no decided answer to the propositions which had 
been offered to his acceptance. 

No progress has been made in the conclusion of the intended treaty with Ajeet 
Sing, hut the Governor-General in Council has no reason to suppose that Rajah 
Ajeet Sing is inimical to the British Government. The age and incapacity of 
the Rstfah, and the weak and distracted state of his Government and country, 
sufficiently account for his indecisive conduct. 

The Governor-General in Council now proceeds to submit to your honourable 
Committee a view of the measures which he adopted for the occupation of the 
province of Cuttack, and to state the substance of the instructions which were 
issued to the several officers employed on that important service. The command 
of the principal division of troops for hostile operations against Cuttack, was en¬ 
trusted to Lieut.-Colonel Campbell, of his Majesty’s 74th regiment, commanding 
the northern division of the Army of fort St. George. 

Lieut.-Colonel Campbell was instructed to assemble at Ganjam, a force of not 
less than 1500 native troops, and to increase that force to the utmost extent con¬ 
sistent with the tranquillity of the northern Sirkars. A force, consisting of two 
companies of his Majesty’s 22d regiment of foot, and 600 of the 20th Bengal 
regiment, with artillery, was despatched from Bengal by sea to Ganjam, to rein¬ 
force Colonel Campbell; Captain Blunt, an engineer officer of experience, who 
had surveyed the province of Cuttack, and possessed much local knowledge, ac¬ 
companied the detachment from Bengal. The united force assembled at Ganjam, 
under the command of Lieut.-Colonel Campbell, consisted of 565 Europeans of his 
Majesty’s, and the honourable Company’s troops 2200 Sepoys, and a party of 
native cavalry, consisting of 50 men. 

With this force, Lieut.-Colonel Campbell was instructed to enter the province 
of Cuttack, and to proceed to Juggernaut. 

Lieut.-Colonel Campbell was instructed, on passing the frontier, to use every 
possible means to conciliate the inhabitants; and a proclamation was transmitted 
to him, which he was directed to promulgate, promising every degree of protection 
and indulgence to those persons who should not appear in arms against the British 
troops, and exhorting the inhabitants to proceed in their respective occupations, 
and t;o rely on the enjoyment of perfect security. The attention of Colonel Camp- 
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ell was directed in a particular manner to the situation of the pilgrims passing to. 
and from Juggernaut, to whom he was instructed to afford the most ample pro¬ 
tection, and to manifest every mark of conciliation and kindness. He was directed 
on his arrival at Juggernaut, to adopt every possible precaution to preserve the 
respect due to the Pagodas, to the religions prejudices ot the Bjrarmns and pil¬ 
grims, and to supply the Bramiris with guards, and with every other means of 
protection and security which they might require. Lieut.-Colonel Campbell was 
further instructed .to abstain from all interference in the established system of 
management at the temple of Juggernaut; and to give the Brarains an assurance, 
that they would not he required to pay any tribute or revenue, beyond that which 
they had been in the habit of paying to the Mahratta Government, Colonel 
Campbell was, however, directed to avoid entering into any engagements which 
should preclude such future arrangements as might be found necessary for the 
purpose of reforming abuses and vexations. 

Colonel Campbell was particularly enjoined to observe, that no part of the pro¬ 
perty contained in the Pagoda, nor that of the priests or officers of the religious 
institutions, was to be considered as prize to the army; that no account was to 
be taken by the British officers of such pvoperty, and that no person was to 
be suffered to enter the sacred buildmg, without the express desire of the 
Brarains. 

Lieut.- Colonel Campbell was directed, after leaving a sufficient force at Jugger¬ 
naut, under an officer on whom he could rely for a due discharge of the duties ol 
his situation, to advance to Cuttack, and to effect the reduction of the town anil 
fort. 

The immediate objects to which Lieut.-Colonel CamjpbelTs attention was di¬ 
rected after the reduction of Cuttack, were to open a communication with Midna- 
pore and Jellasore, to secure the safe and free passage ot the public mails be¬ 
tween Ganjam and Calcutta, and to guard against any surprize from the side of 
Nngpore. 

Lieut.-Colonel Campbell was apprized that it was the intention of the Governor - 
General in Council to despatch a force by sea to Balasore, for the purpose of 
occupying that place as soon as information should be received of Colonel Camp¬ 
bell’s arrival before Cuttack ; and that a battalion of Sepoys would be directed to 
advance from Jcllaspre as soon as the season would permit, to join his army. 

The Govern or-General in Council also deemed it proper to furnish Lieut.- 
Colonel Campbell with instructions for ftis guidance, in the communications 
whicly he might have with the chiefs apd Zemeendars of Cuttack and the adjacent 
country. Many of the powerful Zemeendars of Cuttack were supposed to have 
rendered themselves independent of the Mahratta power, or to yield to it a partial 
obedience. The chieftains residing in the contiguous districts were either inde¬ 
pendent of the Mahratta authority or tributaries to that state. Colonel Campbell 
was directed to require the submission to the British Government ot the revolted 
Zemeendars, and to 'enter into engagements with the independent and tributary 
chieftains who might possess the means of embarrassing his operations, favourable 
to their interests without requiring their absolute submission to the British 
authority. * 

A civil commissioner was appointed to attend the army for the purpose of 
settling the province, and of aiding the commanding officer of the troops in his 
negotiations with the officers and subjects of the Rajah of Berar, and was fur¬ 
nished with separate instructions for his guidance. The primary duty assigned 
to Mr., Melvill, the gentleman who was appointed to be civil commissioner, was 
the progressive settlement, of the revenues of Cuttack, as the advance of the 
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troops should place the province under our authority. The commission* 
instructed to effect the settlement of the conquered country with the persons 
whom he should find in actual charge of it. The Governor-General in Council hav¬ 
ing resolved to introduce into Cuttack at the earliest practicable period of time the 
British system of laws and regulations, the commissioner was directed to form 
all his arrangements with a view to this intention, and he was instructed to ex¬ 
plain to the inhabitants the intention of the British Government to admit them 
to the benefits of its laws, and to point out t.o them the various advantages which 
they would derive from the introduction of so just and lenient a system of Go¬ 
vernment. The settlement of the revenue was to be concluded in the first 
instance for the term of one year. The precise nature of the settlement could not 
be prescribed, but Mr. Melvill was directed to make the assessment so moderate 
as to conciliate the parties with whom the engagements should be made, and to 
interest the Rajahs and chiefs in the security of the new arrangement. Mr. Mel- 
vill was instructed to obtain every information in his power with respect to the 
temple of Juggernaut, the nature and extent of the duties levied there, and the 
amount of the revenue which the Mahratta Government derived from that source, 
and to make the necessary arrangements for securing the regular payment of that 
revenue. The instructions to Lieut,-Colonel Campbell on this subject weie com¬ 
municated to Mr. Melvill. Mr. Melvill was also apprized of the instructions 
which had been issued to Lieut.-Colonel Campbell respecting the negotiation with 
the officers and subjects of the Mahratta government; and received corresponding 
instructions respecting that branch of his duties. Finally, Mr. Melvill was di¬ 
rected after the reduction of Cuttack to remain in charge of the collections, and 
two gentlemen of the civil service of Bengal were appointed to attend Mr. Melvill 
for the purpose of assisting him in that duty. 

Adverting to the extent and efficiency of the military equipments and arrange¬ 
ments directed against Cuttack, and the little expectation which the officers of the 
Berar government could entertain of a successful resistance to the British arms, 
and to the character of those officers and of the Mahratta Government, the Go¬ 
vernor-General in Council deemed it proper to authorize Lieut.-Colonel Camp¬ 
bell and Mr. Melvill to open a negotiation with the managers of Cuttack on the 
part of the Mahratta government, for the peaceable surrender of the province to 
the British authority, on the condition of receiving a permanent provision or a 
donation of money from the British Government. His Excellency the Governor- 
General therefore addressed letters to the two persons exercising the chief autho¬ 
rity in Cuttack, and instructed Lieut.-Colonel Campbell and Mr. Melvill to trans¬ 
mit those letters, and to open a negotiation with the persons to whom they were 
addressed for the purpose above described, and they were authorized to offer a 
donation to each of the two principal Mahratta officers, not exceeding two lacs of 
rupees. Negotiations of a similar nature were to be opened with an) othei 
persons whose situation and influence might afford them the means of facilitating 
the peaceable occupation of the province of Cuttack by the British force. Dupli¬ 
cates and triplicates of the letters to the managers of Cuttack were transmitted 
to the officers commanding the expedition against Balasore, and the force to 
advance, from Jellasore respectively, with instructions to endeavour to forward 
them, and to transmit the apswers to the officer commanding the division pro¬ 
ceeding from Ganjam. 

With a similar view the Governor-General in Council obtained a letter from 
the most eminent of the Pundits of Bengal, addressed to the principal Biamins 
at. Juggernaut, encouraging them to place themselves and the temple under the 
British protection. That letter was transmitted to Lieut.-Colonel Campbell and 
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Melvill with discretionary instructions with respect to the time and mode 
of delivering it. 

In consequence of the severe and dangerous illness which menaced the life of 
Lieut.-Colonel Campbell, and prevented that aeal«us and able officer from proceed¬ 
ing with the army into Cuttack, the Governor-General despatched Lieut.-Colonel 
Harcourt, of his Majesty's 12th regiment of foot his Lordship’s military secre¬ 
tary, to Ganjam, for the purpose of taking the command of the expedition. 
Colonel Harcourt arrived at Ganjam on the Hth Semptember, and assumed the 
command of the troops, Liept.-Colonel Campbell continuing in a state of health 
which rendered him unable to accompany the expedition. 

* On the first of. Semptember, the Governor-General having received information 
from Ganjam, which appeared to render it expedient to enable Lieut,-Colonel 
Campbell to strengthen his force, despatched from Fort William to Ganjacn by 
sea 500 Bengal volunteers with a supply of battering guns and ammunition for 
the use of Colonel Campbell’s division under the command of Captain Dick, 
which had been held iri readiness for the occupation of Balasore. ColoneTCampbell 
was authorized either to detain that corps or to dirdct it to proceed to its original 
destination. Captain Dick arrived on the coast at too late a period in the season 
to effect a junction with the army in Cuttack, and was afterwards instructed by 
Colonel Harcourt to proceed to Fort St. George, from whence he was despatched 
to Trincomallee for the purpose of reinforcing the British troops on the Island of 
Ceylon. 

The destination of Captain Dick’s corps being changed, another detachment of 
500 volunteers and 21 artillery men with four 6 pounders was prepared to pro¬ 
ceed to Balasore, under the command of Captain Morgan, of the 7th Bengal 
regiment. This detachment was furnished with an ample supply of stores and 
provisions. 

Captain M'organ’3-detachment was directed to proceed with all practicable 
despatch on the transports which were prepared for its accommodation to Bah 
asore. With a view to overcome as far as might be practicable the delay which 
the difficult navigation of the Balasore river might oppose to Captain Morgan/s 
passage up to the town of Balasore, an experienced pilot was directed to attend 
Captain Morgan, and he was furnished with every information which could be 
procured respecting the navigation of the river, 

Captain Morgan was directed to endeavour to proceed up the river to the town 
of Balasore, and there tp effect his landing. He was authorized to effect his 
passage up the river, and the disembarkation of his detachment by force if tie-- 
. cessary, but every possible care was to be taken to avoid hostilities, and to 
obtain peaceable possession of the town. After obtaining possession of Balasore 
and securing his post by every means in his power, Captain Morgan was directed 
to use his utmost endeavours to preserve the free passage of the mails, and if 
his interference should be necessary, to assist the officers in charge of the posts 
with guards, and by such other means of security as might be necessary and con-v 
sistent. with the safety of his detachment. 

Captain Morgan was directed to promise protection and security to all the 
inhabitants of Balasore and its vicinity, and to prevent any excess on the part 
of his troops, and to avoid every act of violence. The importance, however, of 
maintaining his position at Balasore was particularly pointed out to Captain 
Morgan, and he was ordered to be prepared to resist by every means in his power 
any attempt to dislodge him. 

Captain Morgan was directed to lose no time in opening a communication with 
the detachment advancing from Jehasore, and to accelerate its march by detach- 
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'prarmcable. The officers commanding these parties were to receive particular 
instructions' for the exercise of every degree of conciliation and kindness towards 
the people of the country. He was likewise directed to use every endeavour to 
open a communication with the officer commanding the division advancing from 
Ganjam as soon as he should hear of the arrival of that division before Cuttack, 
and to exert every means of preserving the communication with Balasore in both 
directions. The safety of the pilgrims passing to and from Jaggernaut was parti¬ 
cularly recommended to Captain Morgan’s attention, and he was directed to afford 
every assistance in his power to that description of persons. 

Guns, stores, and camp .equipage for the eventual use of the detachment ad¬ 
vancing from Jellasore were despatched to Balasore with Captain Morgan. The 
Govern or-General thought proper to address letters to the officers of the Mahratta 
Government at Balasore, calculated to obtain their co-operation with the British 
Government, and to transmit them to Captain Morgan, with instructions to deliver 
them when he might think expedient. Letters under the signature of the Go¬ 
vernor-General were also entrusted to Captain Morgan, to be addressed and trans¬ 
mitted to any other officers of the Mahratta Government, on whom he might think 
them calculated to produce a favourable impression. 

The Governor-General in Council having received information that a considera¬ 
ble number of Pa tan adventurers, natives of the dominions of the honourable 
Company afid of the Nabob Vizier, were employed in Cuttack by the Mahratta 
Governmen't, and being of opinion that a corps formed of persons of that descrip¬ 
tion might be rendered useful in the protection of the country against marauders, 
and in other services of a similar nature, while it was desirable to deprive the 
enemy of a serviceable body of troops, authorized Captain Morgan to entertain a 
corps of iiregular cavalry not exceeding 500 men, to be composed of persons born 
in the dominions of the Company, or of the Nabob Vizier. The conditions of 
their services were to be the same as the conditions on which Major Frith was 
authorized to raise a body of irregular cavalry in the upper provinces, which have 
been communicated to your honourable Committee from the Military Depart¬ 
ment. 

The Governor-General in Council being of opinion that the services of Captain 
P. Grant, of the Bengal Establishment, 2nd battalion 22nd Native regiment, might 
be rendered useful in Cuttack, directed that officer to accompany Captain Morgan 
to Balasore, for the purpose of affording to Captain Morgan the aid of his local 
knowledge of the province of Cuttack, and particularly of the town and environs 
of Balasore, in carrying into effect the orders of the Govern or-General. Captain 
Grant was also entrusted, under the superintendence of Captain Morgan, with the 
duty of forming and disciplining the corps of irregular cavalry which Captain 
Morgan was instructed to entertain. 

Captain Grant was directed, as soon as his presence at Balasore could be dis¬ 
pensed with, to join the detachment advancing from Jellasore, for the purpose of 
affording his assistance in facilitating the advance of that detachment, the com¬ 
manding officer of which was directed to pay every attention to Captain Grant’s 
suggestions. 

The officer commanding the station of Midnapore had been directed to reinforce 
the frontier station of Jellasore to the extent of three companies of Sepoys ; and 
afterwards instructed to order a complete battalion of Sepoys with guns to proceed 
to Jellasore for the purpose of advancing into Cuttack as soon as the state of the 
season and of the country should admit of such a movement. This battalion was 
joined by a detachment of the Governor-General’s body-guard with two galloper 
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guns. Special instructions were issued under the immediate authority of the 
Governor-General to Lieut.-Colonel Ferguson, the officer commanding the batta¬ 
lion ordered to Jellasore for the guidance of his conduct after he should enter the 
province of Cuttack. He was ordered to enter Cuttack as soon as he should re¬ 
ceive intelligence that the state of the country between Jellasore and Balasore was 
such as to admit of his advancing without danger to his detachment, and to pro¬ 
ceed with the utmost practicable expedition to Balasore. The state of the roads 
rendering it probable that it might not be practicable to advance with guns,. 
Lieut.-Colonel Ferguson was authorized, in the event of his finding it utterly im ¬ 
practicable to carry on his guns, to leave them behind ; he was also authorized to 
leave behind whatever proportion of his camp equipage he might find it imprac¬ 
ticable to carry on. Guns and camp equipage had been already sent to Balasore 
for the eventual use of Lieut.-Colonel Ferguson's detachment. 

Lieut.-Colonel Ferguson received the same orders with respect to the concilia¬ 
tory conduct to be observed towards the people of the country, as had been issued 
to the other officers employed in the reduction of Cuttack. The Governor-Ge¬ 
neral’s instructions to Lieut.-Colonel Ferguson were communicated to Colonel 
Fenwick commanding the station of Midnapore; and that officer was instructed 
to furnish Lieut.-Colonel Ferguson with every assistance in his power, to enable 
him to carry the orders of the Governor-General into effect. Colonel hen wick 
was also directed to hold his own corps in a state of readiness to move at the 
shortest notice, in case it should become necessary for that corps to advance tor 
the support of Lieut.-Colonel Ferguson's detachment, or for the defence of the 
frontier of Midnapore, which was entrusted to Colonel Fenwick's charge. The 
Governor-General had previously notified to Colonel Fenwick his intention gra¬ 
dually to strengthen the post of Midnapore from Fort "William. 

Under ttye supposition that Captain Morgan might obtain possession of Balasore 
previously to the arrival of Lieut.-Colonel Ferguson at Jellasore, the Governor- 
General authorized Captain Morgan to call for the services of two of the three 
companies stationed at Jellasore (exclusively of Lieut.-Colonel Ferguson’s batta¬ 
lion) for the purpose of occupying the passes between Jellasore and Balasore. This 
arrangement was in no respect to interfere with the advance of Lieut.-Colonel 
Ferguson, whose march to Balasore was not to be suspended on account of the 
previous occupation of the passes between Balasore and Jellasore, under these in¬ 
structions to Captain Morgan. Colonel Fenwick was directed to issue the neces¬ 
sary orders to the officer commanding the three companies at Jellasore, to comply 
with Captain Morgan’s requisition. Colonel Fenwick was further directed to order 
the officer commanding at Jellasore to obey any orders to advance into Cuttack 
which he might receive from the officer commanding the division proceeding from 
Ganjam, who received authority to call for the services of two of the three com¬ 
panies stationed at Jellasore. 

The force assembled at Midnapore under.the command of Colonel Fenwick, was 
destined, as soon as hostilities should commence, to occupy the Mahratta districts 
to the north-east of the Sooburnreeka river and the Mahratta territory, intermixed 
with the British possessions in Midnapore. 

The combined system of operations above described appeared to the Governor- 
General in Council to provide in the most ample manner for the speedy and effec¬ 
tual reduction of the valuable province of Cuttack to the authority of the British 
Government. 

The Governor-General in Council has already had the honour to communicate 
to your honourable Committee the successful operations of the British army in 
Cuttack, in conformity to the arrangements above described for the occupation of 
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For the various details of those operations, the Governor-General k 


refers your honourable Committee to the correspondence with Lieut, 
Colonel Harcourt and the officers commanding the different detachments qf British 
troops employed in the invasion of the province oi Cuttack. 

After the capture of the fort of Barrabutty, as communicated in our letter of 
the 30th of October, Colonel Harcourt directed his attention to destroy the rem¬ 
nant of the Mahratta force in Cuttack, which was hastily retreating from the pro¬ 
vince, and to secure the frontier of Cuttack on the side of Berar t and with this 
view, Colonel Harcourt immediately despatched a force consisting of a small party 
of Native cavalry, a company of the Madras European regiment, and one battalion 
of Madras Native infantry, with a detachment of artillerymen and two 6-poitnders 
under the command of Major Forbes of the Madras Establishment, to the Pass of 
Bermule, which forms the only entrance into Cuttack through the range of hum 
which divides that province from the dominion^ of the Rajah of Berar. The .Go¬ 
vernor-General in Council has the honour to refer your honourable Committee to 
Colonel Harcourt*s despatch of the 26th of October, for the instructions with 
which he furnished Major Forbes for the guidance of his conduct on this service. 

Major Forbes arrived at the Pass of Bermule on the 2nd of November, and dis¬ 
posed of his troops in such a manner as to give him the complete command of the 
Pass. The detachment was received on its march by the Zemindars and inhabitant* 
of the country through which it passed with every demonstration of attachment 
to the British Government, and was amply supplied with provisions and necessa¬ 
ries of every description for the use ot the troops. The retreating enemy had 
escaped through the hills previously to the arrival of the detachment under Major 
Forbes. It is probable that they suffered severely on their flight from the inhabi¬ 
tants of the different countries through which they we obliged to pass, all of 
whom were highly exasperated against the Mahratta Government. 

Soon after Major Forbes’s arrival at the Bermule Pass he was met by vakeels 


from the Rajah of Boad and the Ranee of Soneporc, with proposals of submission, 
to the British Government, and solicitations to be taken under its protection, 
which were referred by Major Forbes to the authority of Lieut .-Colonel Harcourt 
an account of the progress and result of these negotiations will be communicated 
to your honourable Committee in a subsequent part of this despatch. 

The honourable Major-General Wellesley having formed a plan for the invasion 
of the remaining dominions of the Rajah of Berar in the event, of the continuance 
of the war with that chieftain, the Governor-General resolved that a detachment 
Of considerable strength should march trom Cuttack through the bennufe Pass into 
the. Eastern possessions of the Rajah of Berar, for the purpose of co-operating with 
the force to be detached into Berar by the honourable Major-General W ellesley. 
The detachment at Cuttack was equipped with great promptitude and activity by 
Lieut.-Colonel Harcourt; and was in a state of readiness to proceed on its march 
when the conclusion of the treaty of Deogaum terminated all hostile operations 
against the Rajah of Berar, 

You* honourable Committee was apprized in our letter of the 31st of October, 
i803, of the march of the detachment under the command of Lieut.-Colonel Fei- 
guson from Balasore, for the purpose of joining Lieut.-Colonel Harcourt. 1 hat 
detachment arrived in the vicinity of Cuttack on the 28th of October; Lieut,- 
Colonel Ferguson was every where well received on his march from Balasore to 
Cuttack, and met with every degree of assistance from the inhabitants of the 
country. 

After the a/ivance of Colonel Ferguson towards Cuttack, Captain Morgan, who 
remained in command of the British detachment at Balasore, successfully exerted 


imsr/fy 
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urnself in preserving good order, and supporting the newly acquired authority of 
the British Government in the adjacent country. Captain Morgan was afterwards 
usefully employed in providing cattle and grain for the use of the force intended, 
to proceed from Cuttack under the command of Lieut. - Colonel Harcourt,, for the 
purpose of co-operating in the invasion of Berar. 

Your honourable Committee was apprized in our letter of the 25t.h of December 
that the detachment under the command of Lieut.-Colonel Ferguson, which ad¬ 
vanced into Cuttack from Jellasore, was supported by a force assembled at Mid- 
napore under the command of Colonel Fenwick, the officer entrusted with the 
defence of the frontier of Midnapore against predatory incursions from the Mahratta 
territory. 

Immediately after the commencement of hostilities with the Rajah of Berar, 
Colonel Fenwick in concert with Mr. Ernst, the Acting Magistrate of Midnapore, 
took possession of the districts under the authority of the Mahratta government, 
situated to tiie.jDorth-east of the Sooburnreeka, and intermixed with the posses¬ 
sions of the Company in Midnapore. Engagements were formed by Mr. Ernst 
with the proprietors of those districts, by which their allegiance was transferred 
to the Company; Colonel Fenwick's post at Midnapore was gradually reinforced 
from the Presidency, by whlbh precaution means were afforded of strengthening 
the force at Cuttack. 

The Governor-General in Council now proceeds to state to your honourable 
Committee the progress of the negotiations prescribed by the Governor-General's 
instructions to Lieut.-Colonel Campbell and Mr. MelvilJ, with a view to facilitate 
the objects of the war in that quarter of the Rajah of Berar’s possessions. 

The execution of these instructions devolved upon Lieut.-Colonel Harcourt and 
Mr. Melvill, who endeavoured to obtain possession of the province of Cuttack by 
negotiation with the officers exercising authority in that province under the Rajah 
of Berar. The Governor-General in Council has the honour to refer your honour¬ 
able Committee to the letters from Mr. Melvill, for a detail of the measures which 
were unsuccessfully adopted by Lieut.-Colonel Harcourt and Mr. Melvill for that 
purpose. 

The speedy reduction of the fort of Barrabutty, and the facility with which the 
entire province of Cuttack submitted to the authority of the British Government, 
rendered unnecessary any further attempt to negotiate with the officers of the 
Mahratta government. 

After the reduction of the fort of Cuttack, the Governor-General in Council 
deemed it proper to constitute a commission for the settlement of the province of 
Cuttack composed of Lieut.-Colonel Harcourt and Mr. Melvill. Mr. Ernst, who 
had officiated as magistrate of Midnapore for a short period previous to the com¬ 
mencement of the war, was afterwards joined in the commission. 

The immediate attention of the Commissioners was directed to the establish¬ 
ment of a connection with the Rajahs in tha province of Cuttack and in its vici¬ 
nity, who had beert tributary to the government of the Rajah of Berar, whose 
speedy acknowledgement of the authority of the British Government was ddfeable 
with a view..to the tranquillity of our newly acquired dominions. 

The Rajah of Koorda, one of the most powerful of those chiefs in the southern 
parts of Cuttack, had received proposals of a conciliatory nature from Lieut.- 
Colonel Harcourt and Mr. Melvill previously to the reduction of Cuttack; and 
engagements were concluded, with him and carried into effect early in the month 
of November. Engagements were also concluded with the tributary Rajahs of 
Duspulea, Angole, Hindole and Dekanul, whose lands, as well as Ihose of the 
Rajah of Koorda, are situated within the limits of the province of Cuttack. The 
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„„ince of the engagements concluded with those persons (for the details of 
which the Governor-General, in Council refers your honourable Committee to the 
proceedings of the Commissioners under date the 21st of November, 1803,) is an 
acknowledgement on their part of the authority of the honourable Company, and 
a promise to pay to the British Government the stipulated tribute, and to assist 
the Company when required with their troops. Other stipulations were inserted^ 
having for their object the security of the police and revenue of the Company's 
contiguous possessions. The British Government on its part engaged never to 
demand an increase of tribute, nor to make any further pecuniary demand what¬ 
ever. 

It is stated in a preceding paragraph of this letter that overtures of an amicable 
nature were received from the chiefs of Boad and Sonepore early in the month of 
November; similar overtures were also received from the Rajah of Ramgurh, 
Colonel Harcourt replied to the propositions of those chiefs in terms conformable 
to the general instructions which he had received, and expressive of the approba¬ 
tion with which the British Government would receive their offers of submission, 
arid of its readiness to extend its protection to them. In order to facilitate the 
negotiation, Tieut.-Colonel Harcourt despatched vakeels to Boad, Ramgurh and 
Sonepore. The Commissioners also opened a negotiation with the Rajah of 
Koonjur, who possesses a territory contiguous to the province of Cuttack. 

The engagements ultimately concluded with those chieftains involving questions 
intimately connected with the terms of the peace, will be submitted to your ho¬ 
nourable Committee’s notice in our separate despatch on that subject. 

A preceding paragraph of this despatch refers to the occupation of several per- 
gunnahs belonging to the Mahratta government, situated within the province of 
Midnapore, by the British Government. Since the conquest of Cuttack, engage¬ 
ments have been concluded with the Zemindars of those Pergunnahs, by which 
their allegiance was transferred to the government of the honouratde Company. 
The district of Morebunge, situated on the south-west frontier of the province of 
Midnapore, together with its dependent Zemindaries, was also subject to the au¬ 
thority of the government of the Rajah of Berar. Proposals of submission to the 
British Government were made at an early period of time by the Zemindar of 
Morebunge, with whom engagements have since been concluded. 

The correspondence of Mr. Ejmst, to which the Governor-General in Council 
has the honour to refer your honourable Committee, contains the most ample in¬ 
formation on the subject of Morebunge and of the Mahratta Pergunnahs situated 
within the district of Midnapore. Both the Zemindary of Morebunge and the 
Mahratta Pergunnahs situated in Midnapore remain permanent possessions of the 
honourable Company, under the stipulations of the treaty of Deogaum ; and it is 
unnecessary to state to your honourable Committee the advantage which must be 
derived from the complete exclusion of the influence of the Mahratta Government 
from Midnapore and the adjacent districts. 

Your honourable Committee will observe on a reference to the proceedings of 
Mr. Melvill and of the Commissioners for the affairs of Cuttack, that their atten¬ 
tion directed at an early period to the settlement and collection of the revenues 
of the province. They deemed it advisable, for reasons which appeared satisfactory 
to the Governor-General in Council, to abstain from making any material altera¬ 
tion in the mode of collection during the current year; and they accordingly, with 
the sanction of the Governor-General in Council, continued with little variation 
the system which they found in force, and appointed the necessary officers to 
carry it into effect, establishing at the same time such rules as appeared necessary 
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prevent abuses. The Commissioners have already realized a considerable pro • 
portion of the revenues of Cuttack under this temporary arrangement. 

They have been directed to use every exertion in their power to ascertain the 
real resources of the Country, and to obtain such other information as is necessary 
to enable the Governor-General in Council to establish a regular and permanent 
system of revenue in the province of Cuttack. 

Ft was thought advisable also that no immediate change should be introduced 
in the existing establishment at the Temple of Juggernaut. At the recommenda¬ 
tion of the commissioners, the Governor-General in Council confirmed in his 
situation, the principal officer of the Mahratta Government at juggernaut. The 
commissioners were directed to furnish a detailed statement of the system which 
heretofore prevailed in the Temple of Juggernaut, in order to enable the Gover¬ 
nor-General in Council to form a final arrangement for the regulation of the 
affairs of that temple'. 

The Governor-General in Council now resumes the narrative of transactions at 
Hyderabad. 

In a preceding paragraph of this despatch it is stated that the Resident at 
Hyderabad obtained from his Highness the Nizam, a letter to Major-General 
Wellesley investing him with full powers to controul his Highness’s military 
Commanders and Aumildars on the western frontier of his dominions. Those 
powers were confirmed by 1 his Highness Seconder Jab, after his accession to the 
Government of Hyderabad. Those powers, however, being rendered entirely 
nugatory by the contumacy ahd disobedience of the officers of his Highness’s 
Government, the immediate exercise of then! was transferred by Major-General 
Wellesley’s express desire to Rajah Mohipufc Ram, one of the principal officers 
of his Highness’S contingent serving with the subsidiary force. Rajah Mobipnt 
Rath was ordered to comply with ail MajOr-General Wellesley’s requisitions, and 
was held responsible for the due execution of General Wellesley's orders. 

The principal object of solicitude at Hyderabad at this period of time was the 
demise of his Highness the Nizam. That event took place on the 6th of August 
1803. Your honourable Committee has been apprized in a preceding paragraph 
Of this letter of the instructions which were issued to the Resident at Hyderabad, 
under the expectation of the death of the Nizam. Every precaution was adopted 
by the .Resident in concert with Azim ool Omrah for the preservation of the 
tranquility of the city. A battalion of British troops was ordered by the Resident 
at the express desire of Azim ool Omrah to march into the city, and guards, we re 
posted in such situations as were considered to afford the best means of preserving 
tranquility. 

On the 7tli of August, Mirza Seconder Jah, eldest son of the late Nizam, formally 
ascended the Musrtud, to which he was conducted by the Resident at Hyderabad, 
and by Rajah Ragotim Rdo, the deputy of Azim ool Omrah, and received the 
congratulatory presents of all the principal officers Of his Government at Hyder¬ 
abad, On that occasion the Resident was received by his Highness with the most 
distinguished honours as the representative of the British Government in Jiulia; 
and hig Highness publicly delivered to the Resident an instrument umkr his 
HighnOss’s seal, acknowledging the obligation of the treaties subsisting between 
the British Government and the state of Hyderabad. Your honourable Committee 
is apprized that the Governor-General had previously directed the Resident to re¬ 
quire from Seconder Jah the delivery of an instrument to that effect, as the first 
public act of his government, and his Highness assented to that requisition with 
the titruest readiness. 
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^rjah Ragotim Rao on that occasion suggested the demand of a corresponding 
engagement on the part of the British Government, Which suggestion the Resident 
properly rejected. The Governor-General in Council, however, being of opinion 
that a voluntary' act of recognition on our part would tend to conciliate the con¬ 
fidence of Seconder Jah, and would produce an impression on the minds of his 
subjects and of the several princes and chieftains of India, and particularly on the 
mind of his Highness the Peishwa, highly favourable'to the credit of our justice, 
moderation and public faith, deemed it expedient to execute an engagement in 
terms corresponding with the instrument delivered by Secunder jah, and an instru ¬ 
ment to that, effect was accordingly executed by the Governor-Gen era! in Council 
under the seal of the honourable Company, and transmitted to the Resident with, 
directions to deliver it to his Highness the Soubahdar in the most public and 
formal manner. The instrument was delivered to his Highness by the Resident in 
a full Durbar on the Mth of September, and was received by the Soubahdar with 
every demonstration of satisfaction and of the sense which his Highness enter¬ 
tained of the liberality manifested by the British Government on this occasion. 

The Resident at Hyderabad despatched immediate intelligence of the death.of 
the Nizam and the succession of Secunder Jah, to the honourable Major-Genetal 
Wellesley, to the Government of Fort St. George and Bombay, to his Excellency 
General Stuart, to Major-General Campbell, and to the Residents at Poonah, and 
With Dowlut Rao Scindiah ; and those events were publicly proclaimed at Hyder¬ 
abad, at the principal places in the Soubahdar’s- dominions, and at the stations of 
his Highness's army on the frontier. 

The Governor-General in Council has great satisfaction in stating to your ho¬ 
nourable Committee, that the event of his Highness's death did not occasion any 
interruption of the public tranquillity, and that the accession of Mirza Secunder 
jah mis generally and cheerfully acknowledged by the younger sons of his late 
Highness, and by all the officers and subjects of his Highness's government. 

Intelligence of the commencement of hostilities between the British Govern¬ 
ment and its allies, and the confederate Mahratta chieftains was received at Hyder¬ 
abad, on the 10th of August. 

The Resident, in conformity to the provisional instructions of the Governor- 
General issued on the 19th of August, immediately suggested to the Government 
of Hyderabad the propriety of dismissing the vakeels and agents of the confederate 
chiefs, and the recall from their respective courts of the Minister of the Soubahdar 
of the Deccan. This suggestion was adopted without hesitation by the Govern¬ 
ment of the Soubahdar. 

Previously to the actual commencement of hostilities, the Resident at Hyderabad 
had been instructed by Major-General Wellesley, under the possible occurrence of 
that event, to call upon the Soubahdar of the Deccan to issue orders for the repair 
of the forts throughout the northern parts of his dominions, and to place garrison* 
of peons both in the forts and in the walled towns and villages, for the purpose of 
checking the depredations of the enemy's cavalry. General Wellesley also in¬ 
structed the Resident to endeavour to prevail on his Highness the Soubahdar, to 
assemble a body of troops at Hyderabad for the protection of that city. 

The necessary measures were immediately adopted for that purpose, arid in the 
month of December the force assembled at Hyderabad amounted to 11,000 horse 
and 6,0®Q foot. His Highness the Soubahdar declared his intention of placing 
himself at the head of this force; and his Highness actually entered his tents, and 
resided in the camp during several weeks. The requisitions of the Resident on 
the other points recommended to his attention by Major-General Wellesley were 
not attended with the same success. Orders were indeed issued by the Minister 
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the'Sevetul Kelladars and other officers of the Sotihahdar’s government, but. 
those orders were disregarded, and no exertions- were made by his Highness's ser¬ 
vants either for the defence of his country against the predatory incursions of the 
enemy* or for the success of the common cause, i n some instances acts of posi¬ 
tive hostility were committed against the British troops by the officers of the 
Soubahdar. 

The honourable Major-General Wellesley, therefore, found it absolutely neces¬ 


sary to < 


the Resident at Hyderabad to remonstrate in the strongest terms 


against the tii-yustiliable and hostile conduct of the servants of his Highness's 
government. r fbe principal subjects of complaint were—the refusal of the Kelkdar 
of Powlutabad to receive into the fort under his command the sick ol General 
Wellesley's army, and the officers and men wounded in the battle of Assaye; 

The conduct of the Ivelladar of Budnapore, who fired upon a detachment of 
British troops on its march to join Major-General Wellesley with a convoy ; 

The refusal of the Kelladar of Dharore to give protection under the guns of his 
fort to a convoy proceeding to join General Wellesley’s army, and the Kelladar's 
declaration of bis intention to .compel the British troops to retire from the vicinity 
of Ms fort, into which he declared that he could not admit them without express 
orders from Hyderabad; 

The refusal of Rajah Sookroodur (the principal officer of his Highness the Sou- 
bahdar in the northern parts of his dominions) to permit the sale of grain in the 
districts under his charge for the use of the troops, and various acts of disobedi¬ 
ence and disaffection oil the part of that officer. 

The Resident at Hyderabad addressed remonstrances to the Minister on {he dif¬ 
ferent subjects of complaint above stated. Azim-ul-Omrah assured the Resident, 
that the conduct of his Highness’s officers was not to be ascribed to the govern¬ 
ment of his Highness the $oubahdar; that positive orders had been issued and 
Hiouldrbe repeated; and that the officers whose names were specified by the Resi¬ 
dent, should be immediately dismissed from their respective employments, in the 
course of the correspondence of Major-General Wellesley and the Resident at 
Hyderabad on these subjects, some circumstances were stated by the Resident 
materially affecting the fundamental principles of the connection subsisting be¬ 
tween the; British Government and the state of Hyderabad, which appeared to 
require the immediate notice of the Governor-General in Council. 

The Resident in a letter’to the honourable Major-General Wellesley, dated the 
8tli of October, 1803, ascribed the conduct of the Soubahdar’s officers in a con¬ 
siderable degree to the jealousy distrust and aversion with which the connection 
with the British Government was viewed by almost all descriptions of persons in 
the Soubahdar’s dominions. The Resident also stated that the Soubahdar himself 
was not free from the contagion : that his Highness in a private conference with 
his Minister, had charged the.British Government with an unauthorized inter¬ 
ference in the internal concerns of his administration, and denied the right of the 
British Government to remonstrate against the conduct of his Highness’s Kelladars 
and officers , adding, that the admission of the troops and officers of the .'British 
Government into his Highness’s fortresses, or their exclusion from those forts in 
time of joint war, was a matter of indifference. 

The Governor-General in Council deemed it necessary to state without delay to 
the Resident at Hyderabad, his sentiments on this extraordinary and alarming, in¬ 
telligence, combined with the recent conduct of the officers of the Soubahdar, 
which had formed the subject of General Wellesley’s complaints, ana to furnish 
the Resident with proper instructions for his guidance on that occasion. 

Although the Governor-General in Council was satisfied with the notice which 
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-m* taken by the government o t Hyderabad*. of the misconduct of his Hit 
iVs officers, Hid Excellency in Council was of'opinion, that if Inis Highness 
the Smibahdar really entertained the sentiments which had been ascribed to his 
Highness, and if a general sentiment of jealousy and aversion with respect to. the 
connection subsisting between the British Government and the state of Hyderabad 
actually prevailed throughout his Highness’s dominions-; such a state of circum¬ 
stances affected the fundamental principles of the alliance, and required a remedy 
beyond the immediate redreas of particular causes of complaint. ^ 

With a view to bring to a decided issue this doubtful state of affairs, the Go¬ 
vernor-General in Council directed the Resident at Hyderabad to address to the 
Soubahdar, in public Durbar, a remonstrance founded on the following topics :— 
1st. The general principles of the alliance and the reciprocal obligations imposed 
by its stipulations on the contracting parties. The numerous advantages which 
had been derived by the late Nizam, and by the present Soubahdar, from the alli¬ 
ance with the Company, and the repeated dangers from which the state of Hyder¬ 
abad had been preserved by that alliance. The liberal and equitable conduct of 
the British Government in the unconditional establishment of the succession of 
Seconder Jab, notwithstanding the many just claims which the British Govern¬ 
ment possessed against his Highness. 

Sndly. The delicacy and public faith manifested by the British Government in 
avoiding all interference in the internal affairs of his Highness or of his prede¬ 
cessor. 

3rd.iy. The strict attention paid to his Highness’s rights in the conclusion qf 
the treaty of Bassein. 

4;,hly. The defence of his Highness’s possessions in the present war. 

Stilly. The failure of his Highness to perform the conditions of the alliance in 
the present war; and lastly, the unjustifiable and treasonable conduct of*his High¬ 
ness’s officers. 

The Resident was further directed to observe to his Highness, that the main¬ 
tenance of the principles ascribed to Secunder Jah (as stated In a preceding para¬ 
graph of this letter) would place that Prince in the situation of a public enemy to 
the British Government. 

The Resident was desired to demand the execution of an additional article to 
the treaty of Hyderabad, stipulating that the forts of the contracting parties In 
time of joint war should be open to the troops of each state Respectively; and 
that the officers of both governments should employ all the resources at their 
command in facilitating the operations of. the troops of their respective govern¬ 
ments. 

His Excellency the Governor-General further signified to the Resident, that if 
in the course of the existing,war the Soubahdar should not ..correct the treachery 
of the. commanders of his forts, the Resident should demand the surrender of all 
forts necessary for the protection of supplies into the hands of Major-General 
Wellesley ; observing that his Highness’s defence of his officers who acted hostilely 
tbw^s the British Government, was inconsistent with the spirit of the alliance, 
and that to remonstrate against the conduct of officers guilty of such acts was no 
encroachment on hi^Highness’s rights or independence. 

The Resident was directed to require from .the ^Soubahdar the most solemn and 
distmct'tgcognition of the principles of the.alliance. To give his remonstrance 
the fullest effect, the Resident was directed to abstain from the discussion of all sub¬ 
jects of inferior importance, and.to direct his whole attention to the objects of 
impressing on the mind of,the Soubahdar a just sense of the real nature of the 
alliance, and of convincing' jifa Highness that his true interest and the obligation 
VOL, V. J 
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4JU „ public faith, his honour and reputation, required his Highness’s cordial co¬ 
operation in the common cause; of ascertaining the real views and character m 
Secunder Jah, and of providing seasonable precautions against the defection of 
that Prince/particularly during the existing war. With reference to the supposed 
existence of a general sentiment of jealousy and aversion with respect to the con¬ 
nection established between the two states, the Resident was desired to concert 
with Major-General Wellesley proper measures of precaution against the effects of 
that general ; pint of disaffection. Major-General Wellesley was also authorised 
to proceed against any of the Soubalular’s officers who might hereafter be guilty 
of acts of the nature described in preceding paragraphs of this despatch, as against 
officers of a state at war with the British Government, without further reference 
to the Soubahdar or the Governor-General in Council. 

The Resident having demanded an audience of the Soubahdar, read and pre¬ 
sented to his Highness in public Durbar, a memorial founded on the instructions 
of which the substance is stated in the two preceding paragraphs. This remonstrance 
produced the desired effect. The Soubahdar, in a letter which he addressed to the 
Governor-General, declared his perfect readiness to execute the additional article, 
to which the Resident at Hyderabad had been instructed to require his consent, 
and on the 9th of January that article was formally executed and exchanged at 
Hyderabad. The alleged temper of his Highness’s subjects did not appear to the 
Resident to be such as to endanger the public tranquillity. Any augmentation of 
the force of Hyderabad, therefore, with reference to that circumstance, was consi¬ 
dered by the Resident to be unnecessary. 

In the course of the communications of the Resident at Hyderabad with the 
Durbar, on the various, subjects which at this period were agitated, it appeared that 
a difference of a very serious nature had arisen between the Soubahdar and his 
Prime Minister, Azim-ool-Omrah. 

The causes of mutual dissatisfaction are stated to have arisen at a period ante* 
cedent to the accession of Secunder Jah to the Soubadaree of the Deccan, and 
Azim-ooi-Omrah was suspected and accused of a design to oppose the succession 
of Secunder Jah in favour of one of the younger sons of the late Nizam. On being 
apprized of this change previously to the death, of the late Nizam, the Resident 
deemed it necessary to adopt immediate measures for the purpose of ascertaining 
the truth or falsehood of this allegation, and, if requisite, of restmining the 
Ministers from any opposition to the succession of Secunder Jah. 

The Minister did not hesitate to give to the Resident the most solemn assurances 
of his innocence of the design imputed to him, and of his resolution to secure and 
support the succession of Secunder Jah by every means in his power. 

At an early period of time after the accession of Secunder Jah to the mufinod 
of Hyderabad, the displeasure of that Prince against his Minister became apparent, 
and finally augmented to such a degree as to render probable the Minister’s dis¬ 
grace and removal from power, and even to justify an apprehension for the safety 
of his person. 

The continuance of Azim-ool-Omrah’s influence in the Councils of the SPhbah- 
dar pf the Deccan being an object of considerable importance to the interests of 
the British Government, the Governor-General approved the resolution which 
the President at Hyderabad had adopted of interposing his influence and exertions 
for the purpose of effecting a reconciliation between his Highness and the Minister. 
It is unnecessary to state to your honourable Committee in detail the means which 
were adopted by the Resident for the attainment of that desirable object. The 
Resident completely succeeded in restoring Azim-ool-Omrah to the favour and 
confidence of Secunder Jah, who, at the suggestion of the Resident, conferred upon 
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ils^liniater the same full powers and unlimited control over the public affairs of 


ms government as were exercised by Azim-ool-Omrah during the life of the late 
Nizam. 


A preceding paragraph of this despatch refers to the instructions which were 
issued to the Resident at Hyderabad, directing him to require the Nabob of K.ur- 
nooJ to furnish the quota of troops which in. his tributary relation to the British 
Government he was pledged to supply. 

That chieftain complied with the requisition of the Resident without hesitation, 
and his contingent of troops, consisting of 500 horse and 500 foot, arrived at 
Hyderabad early in the month of October, 1803, and then proceeded to join the 
division of the army under the command of Major-General Campbell. The Nabob 
of Kumool has expressed a wish to receive a written instrument, defining the ex¬ 
tent of his obligations with respect to the payment of tribute and to military 
service, with which it is the intention of the Governor-General in Council to 
comply. 

Towards the close of the month of August the Resident at Hyderabad received 
from a person named Lucca Ram Pundit, a communication on the part of Serjajee 
Ghautka, the father-in-law, and at one period the Minister of Dowlut Rao Scin- 
diah, then residing within the territory of the Rajah of Colapore. The purport of 
this, communication, which was expressed in vague and obscure terms, appeared to 
be a proposition on the part of Serjajee Ghautka, in concert with the British Go¬ 
vernment, to exert the inliuence which he still possessed at the Durbar, arid in the 
army of Scindiah, for the restoration of general tranquillity and goad order. The, 
Resident referred Serjajee Ghautka's Agent to Major-General Wellesley, to whom, 
the Resident transmitted the proposition which he had received. The possibility 
of the restoration of Serjajee Ghautka to power in Scindiah’s government, and his 
connection with a powerful Zemindar on the bank of the Kishna, through whose 
possessions General Wellesley's convoys were r obliged to pass, induced General 
Wellesley, without authorizing the Resident to accede to Serjajee's proposition, to 
maintain an amicable intercourse with that chief. The removal of Serjajee Ghautka 
to Pooaah precluded the Resident at Hyderabad from any further communication 
with him. 

During the course of the war the Resident repeatedly urged the government of 
the Soubahdar to increase, as far as might be practicable, the strength of the con¬ 
tingent of his Highness's troops serving in the field in conformity to the provi¬ 
sions of the treaty of 1800. While an expectation was entertained of securing the 
services of Meer Khan, the Resident did not think it advisable to urge the mea¬ 
sure of increasing the contingent, on the ground of the expense to which the 
Soubahdar’s government would be subjected by such an augmentation of the troops 
of the state, combined with the employment of Meer Khan, and a part of that 
chieftain's army. After the failure of the negotiation with Meer Khan, the Resi¬ 
dent repeatedly pressed the Minister to issue orders for the increase of the contin¬ 
gent. After a gre t delay and evasion on the part of the Durbar, the Resident 
received a positr ■ assurance that orders had been issued to Mohiput Ram, direct¬ 
ing him to raise additional forces. These orders, however, were either entirely 
disregarded or clandestinely suppressed. No other transactions of any importance 
occurred at Hyderabad during the remainder of the war. 

The Resident continued to maintain a regular correspondence with the honour¬ 
able Major -General Wellesley on all subjects connected with the movement and 
supply.of the army under Major-General Wellesley's immediate command, and of 
the subsidiary force. The Resident exerted his endeavours with considerable zeah 
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;tmty and success in procuring and forwarding large supplies of money, grain* 
and bullocks for the use of the troops in the field. 

Your honourable Committee will have been apprized by the honourable the 
Governor in Council of Bombay, of the proceedings of that government, in the 
prosecution of such branches of the general system of arrangements and operations 
connected with the war as that government was required to conduct. The exer¬ 
tions of the government of Bombay were principally directed to the objects, of 
supplying the army under personal command of the honourable Major-General 
ellesley with provisions ; of forming and equipping the detachment employed in 
the occupation of Broach, and in facilitating the operations of the troops under 
the command of Lieut.-Colonel Murray, who was employed under the immediate 
authority of Major-General Wellesley in occupying the territory in Guzerat be¬ 
longing to D owiut Rao Scindiah ; in providing for the defence of that province, 
mid ultimately in preparing an expedition against Scindiah’s capital of Ougein, 
the prosecution of which was however prevented by the conclusion of peace with 
that chieftain. 

Ihe detail of Lieut.-Colonel Murray’s proceedings will also have been communi¬ 
cated to your honourable Committee by the government of Bombay. 

As Connected however with the general system of arrangement* for the vigorous 
and successful prosecution of the war, it may be proper to advert to the corres¬ 
pondence which passed between the honourable the Governor of Bombay and the 
honourable Major-General Wellesley subsequently to Major-General Wellesley's 
receipt of the Governor-General’s instructions of the 26 th and 27 th of June, 1803 , 
on the subject of providing for the defence of the province of Guzerat, and of the 
application of the troops employed in that province, to the general objects of the 


On that occasion the honourable the Governor of Bombay appeared to the Go¬ 
vernor-General in Council to have formed an erroneous judgment of the extent of 
the powers vested in Major-General Wellesley, and to have impeded the effect of 
that officer’s proposed arrangements, by admitting the operation of counteracting 
principles founded on the supposed necessity of maintaining the local and subor¬ 
dinate authority of the Resident at Baroda over the Troops stationed in Guzerat. 
It appeared to the Governor-General in Council that the proceedings of the 
government of Bombay on that occasion, however dictated by laudable public 
spirit and zeal, were so framed as to endanger the success of the Governor- 
General’s plan for the conduct of the campaign in the Deccan, by precluding that 
combination of an efficient and vigorous system of operations on the west of 
India, which it was the object of the honourable Major-General Wellesley to esta¬ 
blish, with a view not only to the defence of our western possessions, but to the 
prosecution of active hostilities against the enemy. In the actual crisis of affairs 
it was obviously necessary that all local considerations and inferior details should 
yield to the important object of securing the accomplishment of a general system 
of defensive arrangements and active military operations under the exclusive direc¬ 
tion of the general officer-commanding the main army in the Deccan, subject to 
the direct authority of the Governor-General in Council, The Governor-General, 
in Council, therefore, positively directed that in conformity to the plan proposed 
by Major General Wellesley, Colonel Murray should be invested with the chief 
local military authority in the province of Guzerat, subject to the control of the 
honourable Major-General Wellesley or of the general officer commanding in the 
Decv.au, and exempt from the control of any other local authority whatever. 

Ihe Governor-General in Council further directed the Government of Bombay 
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ploy the utmost despatch in preparing the whole body of the forces uud 
command of Colonel Murray for active operations in the field* and expressed 
his confidence in the zeal, diligence, and ability of the Governor in Council of 
Bombay, that every endeavour to forward that important service would be em¬ 
ployed by direct orders from Bombay, and by the united efforts of every depart¬ 
ment under the immediate inspection of the Governor in Council of Bombay. 
The Governor-General in Council further expressed his expectation of witnessing 
in the Government of Bombay the same spirit of cordial co-operation which ac¬ 
celerated the conclusion of the war in Mysore, and which could not fail to pro¬ 
mote the speedy attainment of a secure and honourable peace with the Mahratta 
chiefs, 

His Excellency in Council at the same time observed, that to obtain this object, 
all local and temporary considerations must be submitted to the paramount exi¬ 
gency of prosecuting the war with vigour, and of carrying our arms into the 
centre of the enemy's resources and power. 

Under the injunctions contained in the instructions to the Government of 
Bombay, of which the substance is above stated, the Governor in Council of 
Bombay deemed it necessary to adopt measures for the augmentation of the force 
under the command of Colonel Murray, and for that purpose, concurred in the 
suggestion of the Commander-in-Chief of that presidency to convert the corps 
of-fencibles into a regiment on the regular establishment of Bombay. 

The reasons assigned for this arrangement, appearing to the Governor-General 
in Council to be entirely satisfactory, his Excellency in Council acquiesced in 
the proposed addition to the regular military establishment at Bombay, during 
the continuance of the war with the Mahrattas, but directed that it should be 
notified in general orders at Bombay, that the newly formed regiment would be 
reduced immediately after the conclusion of peace with Scindiah. 

The Governor-General in Council now proceeds to submit to your honourable 
Committee, a general view of the transactions which occurred at Poona after the 
march of the honourable Major-General Wellesley from that capital, on the 4th 
of J une 1803. ' 

The time and exertions of the Resident were principally occupied in endeavour¬ 
ing to prevail upon the Peishwa to fulfil the stipulations of the treaty of Bassein 
applicable to the existing state of affairs, by furnishing the proportion of troops 
which by the treaty his Highness was engaged to provide in the season of joint 
war. To enable his Highness to perform this essential part of his engagements, 
the measure of the greatest urgency was, to induce his Highness to conciliate the 
good will of the southern Jageerdars, who had accompanied Major-General Wel¬ 
lesley from the lvistna to Poona, and from whom atone the Peishwa could ex¬ 
pect the aid which was necessary to enable his Highness to discharge the obligation 
of his engagements. 

Major-General Wellesley had been obliged to march from Poona, unaccom¬ 
panied by any of the Peishwa’s troops. After urgent and repeated remonstrances, 
howeyer, the Resident prevailed on the Peishwa to frame an arrangement with 
two of the chiefs, who marched from Poona and joined the army under the Com- 
imnd of Major-General Wellesley near Ahmednuggur. The combined force of 
these two chiefs did not amount to more than 3,000 horse. Those troops, how¬ 
ever, continued to serve with the British army during the campaign, and their 
conduct received the approbation of Major-General Wellesley. 

On the actual commencement of hostilities the Peishwa was again urged to 
complete the contingent of troops which his Highness was required by his en¬ 
gagements to furnish, but without success. The mutual distrust and apprehen- 
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on founded on a sense of reciprocal injuries which subsisted between his High¬ 
ness and his chiefs, presented insuperable obstacles to a sincere reconciliation * 
and all the chiefs who accompanied General Wellesley to Poona with the excep¬ 
tion of Goklah and Appa Desaye the two chieftains who with their respective 
troops joined the British army after ilp march from Poona, as is stated in the 
preceding paragraph, returned to their Jaggcers. 

It appeared to Major-General Wellesley and to Lieut.-Colonel Close to he an 
object of the greatest importance at this time to effect a reconciliation between 
the Peishwa and his brother Amrut Rao. Amrut Rao had apparently separated 
his interests from those of the enemies of the Peishwa, and had manifested a 
disposition to conclude terms of accommodation with the Peishwa, under the 
guarantee of the British Government. At. the desire of General Wellesley, the 
Resident at Poona addressed a memorial to the Peishwa, containing propositions 
calculated to combine with a suitable provision for the maintenance of Amrut 
Rao sufficient security for the fidelity of Amrut Rao to the cause of his Highness. 

The propositions contained in the Resident’s memorial were received by the 
Peishwa with expressions of decided disapprobation. His Highness's ministers 
declared, that their master would never consent to terms so favourable to Amrut 
Rao, whom he considered as a rebel and a traitor, on whose professions no 
reliance could be placed, and against whom the Peishwa had vowed eternal 
enmity. The Peishwa subsequently delivered to the Resident a paper containing 
the terms on which his Highness was willing to grant a provision to Amrut Rao, 
These terms would have imposed the most degrading restrictions on Amrut Rao, 
and were of a nature to confirm Amrut Rao in his distrust of the Peishwa, and to 
urge him to the most desperate extremities against hiy Highness’s person and 
government. The Resident at Poonah finding that all arguments founded on 
the urgency of a reconciliation with Amrut Rao, both with reference to the neces¬ 
sity of the Peishwa’s affairs, and to the obligations of his alliance with the British 
Government, produced no effect, addressed to his Highness a firm and decided 
remonstrance, in which the Resident recapitulated all the' arguments which had 
been already urged in favour of an accommodation with Amrut Rao, and pressed 
on the Peishwa’s consideration the absolute necessity of conducting his Govern¬ 
ment on principles consistent with his own interests and with those of the alii 
ance which he had concluded with the British Government. 

His Highness for a considerable period of time adhered to his former declara¬ 
tions of vengeance against Amrut Rao. The urgency, however, of the Resident’s 
applications finally drew from his Highness his consent to leave the adjustment 
of bis differences with Amrut Rao to the British Government under a conviction 
that every degree of’attention would be paid to his own interests under any 
arrangement which the British Government might deem it expedient to conclude 
with Amrut Rao.. 

During the negotiations of the honourable Major-General Wellesley and the 
Resident at Poona for the purpose of effecting a reconciliation between the 
Peishwa and Amrut Rao,*Major-General Wellesley continued to correspond with 
Amrut Rao urging him to abandon the cause of the Peishwa’s enemies, and to 
unite his interests with those of his Highness. The failure, however of. every 
attempt to prevail upon his Highness the Peishwa to consent to the conclusion 
of an arrangement calculated to secure the fidelity of Amrut Rao, suggested to 
Major-General Wellesley the necessity of endeavouring to conclude engagements 
with Amrut Rao independently of the previous consent and concurrence of the 
Peishwa and accordingly on the 16th of July, Major-General Wellesley addressed 

letter to Ararat Ran in which he promised in general terms to secure to Amrut 
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suit able provision, on the condition of his continuing to conduct him! 
satisfaction of the British Government, and on the 24th of August, Major- 
Genera] Wellesley concluded an arrangement with Amrnt Rap’s Vakeel, by which 
he engaged to secure to that chieftain a permanent provision of seven lacs of 
rupees per annum on, the conditions that he should cordially unite with the 
British Government and the Peishwa, and should immediately join Major-General 
Wellesley with his troops. Major-General Wellesley also engaged to provide for 
the friends and adherents of Am rut Rao. 

Major-General Wellesley did not receive Amrut Rao’s confirmation of the en¬ 
gagements concluded by his Vakeel until* the month of October, when the Vakeel 
preferred a new demand for the payment of a body of 10,000 men, who were 
stated to be with Amrut Rao. General Wellesley having successfully combated 
this unreasonable demand, agreed to take into the pay of the British Government, 
such troops only as should actually join his army with Amrut Rao, intending 
that those troops should form part of g force of 5,000 men, the charges of which 
by the terms of a modification of the treaty of Bassein, noticed in a subsequent 
part of this despatch, the British Government had engaged to defray. Amrut 
Kao joined General Wellesley on the 12th of November, and continued to act 
with the British troops during the remainder of the war, and to conduct himself 
entirely to that officer’s satisfaction. 

Immediately after the receipt at Poona of intelligence of the commencement of 
hostilities, the Resident required his Highness the Peishwa to recall his Vakeel 
from the camps of the confederates. To this measure after some hesitation his 
Highness assented. The Peishwa also declared his intention of adopting imme¬ 
diate measures for raising a force to assist in the defence of his capital. 

Your honourable Committee has been informed in a former part of this des¬ 
patch of the intentions of the Governor-General in Council with respect to the 
province of Bundelcund. The views of the Governor-General in Council with 
respect to that province, were essentially promoted, and the means of effecting a 
speedy unci amicable settlement of affairs in that quarter, were materially facili¬ 
tated by a proposition which was made by the Peishwa to the Resident at Poona, 
in the month of August 1803. In a conference which the Resident held with 
the ministers of the Peishwa early in that month, the ministers having repeated 
their assertions on the subject of the distressed state of his Highness's pecuniary 
affairs, and the inability of his Highness to perforin his engagement, by furnishing 
a force of cavalry, to co-operate with the British troops in the war, Colonel 
Close pointed out to them a mode by which the Peishwa might assist the re¬ 
sources of the British Government, without inconvenience to his own. The 
Resident observed that by the cession of Bundelcund from which the state of 
Poona had not for several years realized -any revenue, or of a part of that pro¬ 
vince, to the British Government, his Highness might retain the districts situated 
in the southern part of his dominions, which had been ceded by the treaty of 
Bassein, and at the same time obtain the desirable addition of a regiment of 
cavalry to the subsidiary force. The ministers expressed their opinion that his 
Highness would readily consent to the cession of a part of Bundelcund on con¬ 
ditions which they stated to the Resident, and they promised to communicate the 
Feishwa’s determination on the subject without delay. 

On the 13th of August, the Resident received from the minister of the Peishwa, 
a proposition founded on the suggestion of the Resident above described. The 
proposition of his Highness conaprissedthe following articles. 

1st. That the cessions of territory in the southern part of his Highness’s do- 
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, amounting to 16 lacks of rupees per annum; should revert to bis High¬ 
ness's Government. 

2ndty. That the district of' Oolpar near Surat, estimated at the annual value of 
316,000 rupees should revert to his Highness's Government, in order to be 
restored to its former possessor Vittul Sook Deo, an old } and faithful adherent of 
the Peishwa, to whom it was his Highness's intention to entrust the command 
of the forces to be raised for the purpose of co-operating in the protection of the 
city of Poona. 

Bdiy. That a regiment of native cavalry of the same strength as the cavalry re¬ 
giments attached to the subsidiary force at Hyderabad should be added to the 
subsidiary force at Poonah. 

4thly. That the military force to be furnished by the Peishwa in time of war 
should be reduce^ to 5000 horse and 3000 fopt. That his Highness's Govern ¬ 
ment, however, would furnish as large a body of infantry and cavalry, besides that 
force as his Highness might possess the means of supplying. 

5thly. That the British Government should maintain a. corps of 5000 Mahratta 
horse during the war, exclusive of the corps serving with General Wellesley under 
Gokla and Appa Dessye, which would continue to be subsisted at the charge of 
the Peishwa. 

Gthly, '[Chat the Peishwa should cede in perpetuity to the honourable Company 
territory in Bundelcund, yielding an estimated annual revenue of 36,16,000 rupees, 
agreeably to the following detail. 

1st, In lieu of the cession to the southward of the Peishwa’s dominions, mentioned 
in article 1st, territory equal to an estimated annual revenue of 16 lacs of rupees. 

2ndly. In lieu of the district of Oolpar, mentioned in article 2nd, territory 
equal to an estimated annual revenue of 3,66,000 rupees. 

3dly. To bear the entire expense of a regiment of cavalry, mentioned in article 
3d, territory yielding an estimated annual revenue of *7,50,000 rupees. 

4thly. To serve as an equivalent for the expense to be incurred by the British 
Government, in paying and maintaining during the present war, the 5000 Mali- 
ralfca horse mentioned in article 4th, territory equal to an annual revenue of five 
lacks of rupees. 

5thly. To meet the extraordinary expense to which the British Government 
must he exposed in establishing and preserving its authority in Bundelcund, terri¬ 
tory equal to an estimated annual revenue of four lacs of rupees. The whole of 
the territory to be ceded in Bundelcund, to be taken from those parts of the pro¬ 
vince most contiguous to the British possessions, and in every sense most conve¬ 
nient to the British Government. 

The Peishwa’s minister stated, that his Highness's motives for offering this pro¬ 
position, was to attend to the wishes of the Governor-General, to demonstrate his 
sincere adherence to his engagements, and to acquire the means of conciliating 
Vittul Sook Deo, the most faithful of his adherents. 

The Resident stated, that he should consider the proposition in its present 
stage to be so far binding on the .Poonah state, as to entitle the Governor-General 
to act upon it in the event of his Excellency’s acceptance of it without the delay 
of awaiting a formal adjustment. This proposal was accepted by the Peishwa's 
minister in his Highness’S name. 

The Governor-General in Council was of opinion that the terms of this propo¬ 
sition with the exception of that which stipulated for the retrocession of Oolpar, 
which it was desirable to retain in consequence of its contiguity to the city of 
Surat, were extremely advantageous to the British Government. 
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from the Peishwa also appeared to afford satisfactory proofs of 
the disposition of his Highness to adhere with sincerity to the principles and 
spirit of his engagements with the honourable Company. 

The Governor-General accordingly intimated to Colonel Close his Excellency’s 
assent to the terms of the proposition, and his resolution to act upon them imme¬ 
diately as far as related to the province of Bundelcund. The Resident was di¬ 
rected to endeavour to prevail on the Peishwa to recede from his proposition for 
the retrocession of Oolpar ; but as the possession of that district by the Company 
was considered by the Governor-General to be of very inferior importance when 
placed in competition with the general advantages of the proposed arrangement, 
the Resident was authorized, in the event of his finding that the Peishwa and 
Vittui Book Deo were inflexibly solicitous for the retrocession of Oolpar, to refrain 
from urging that point, and to conclude, without further reference to the Go¬ 
vernor-General, supplemental articles to the treaty of Bassein, on the basis ot the 
propositions of the Peishwa. 

The Resident was shortly after instructed to urge the Peishwa to issue orders to 
his officers in Bundelcund, for placing under the British authority those districts 
which his Highness had ceded to the Company, arid to require Shumsheer Ba- 
hauder to abstain from any opposition to the measures pursued by the British 
Government, for establishing the authority of the Company in the districts of 
Bundelcund ceded by the Peishwa. On the 5th of October the Resident at Poonah 
received from the Peishwa an order addressed to the manager of the late Allee 
Rahauder in Bundelcund, directing the surrender to the British Government of 
districts yielding an annual revenue of 36,16,000 rupees. The original order was 
immediately transmitted to the Agent of the Commander-in-Chief in Bundel- 
Clinch 

The Resident at Poonah, finding all his endeavours to prevail on Vittui Sook 
Deo to accept an indemnity for the loss of the district of Oolpar to be unsuccess¬ 
ful, proceeded to frame the supplemental articles of the treaty of-Bassein on the 
basis of the Peishwa’s original proposition. Those articles were executed at Poonah 
on the 7th of December without any essential variation from the Peishwa* s pro¬ 
positions, and were formally ratified by the Governor-General in Council on the 
7 th of January. 

The Governor-General in Council has now concluded in this despatch all the 
transactions connected with the origin and conduct of the late war, excepting the 
operations of the army, of which a detailed statement has regularly been trans¬ 
mitted to your honourable Committee from the commencement of hostilities to 
the conclusion of peace. 

The Governor-General in Council has also purposely excluded from this despatch 
the detail of the arrangements connected with the treaties of peace concluded with 
Bowiut Rao Scindiah and the Rajah of Berar; the Governor-General in Council 
deeming it to be proper to address to, your honourable Committee a separate des¬ 
patch upon that important subject. 

We have the honour to be, 
honourable Sirs, 

your most faithful humble servants, 

Wellesley, 

G. H. Barlow, 

G. Udny. 
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No. II. 

The Governor-General in Council to the Secret Committee. 

Fort William, March 24, 1805. 

[The greater part of this despatch was given in Vol. IV. p. 322 to 487, the re¬ 
mainder being omitted for want of space, as it was not then intended to publish 
a fifth volume of this work: the conclusion of the despatch is now therefore 
inserted.— Ed.] 

In a preceding part of this despatch the Governor-General in Council has stated 
the intelligence receded from the Resident at Nagpore of a project entertained by 
the Rajah of .Khoordah, (one of the principal tributary Rajahs, whose territory is 
comprized within the limits of the province of Cuttack) in concert with the Rajah 
of Beraiy for the subversion of the British authority in the province of Cuttack; 
and the Governor General in Council has adverted in that place to the instructions 
issued to the officer commanding the British troops in Cuttack for the purpose of 
counteracting those hostile designs. The Governor-General now deems it proper 
to state to your honourable Committee the detail of occurrences and transactions 
in the province of Cuttack, connected with the subject of that intelligence. 

At an early period of time, subsequent to the establishment of the British au¬ 
thority in the province of Cuttack, the conduct of the Rajah of Khoordah excited 
considerable doubts of the sincerity of his professed allegiance to the British Go¬ 
vernment. Shortly after the conquest of Cuttack, the Rajah of Khoordah de¬ 
manded the restoration of four Pergunnahs, in one of which was included the 
pagodab and city of Jaggernaut, on the ground of their having belonged to some 
of his ancestors ; intimating at the same time to the Commissioners for the affairs 
of Cuttack, his determination never to recede from this demand. With the hope 
of intimidating the British authorities in the province of Cuttack, the Rajah of 
Khoordah considerably augmented his establishment of troops, and published his 
intention pf seizing those Pergunnahs at a convenient period of time. 

In the month of June, the Commissioners at Cuttack received authentic intelli¬ 
gence, that the Rajah of Khoordah had employed every endeavour to induce the 
remaining tributary Rajahs in the province of Cuttack to unite in a common effort 
against the British authority, and this information was corroborated by the intelli¬ 
gence to which a preceding paragraph refers. Numerous reports also, conveyed 
to the Commissioners through various and distinct channels, concurred in stating 
that the Rajah of Khoordah continued diligently to increase his military establish¬ 
ment. At the same time, the exertions of the Rajali of Khoordah were actively 
employed in repairing and improving the internal defences of his country. 

These indications of a spirit of revolt in the Rajah of Khoordah would have 
rendered it the duty of the British Government under any circumstances, to em¬ 
ploy the most active measures for the reduction of that chieftain's power within 
the limits necessary for the preservation of tranquillity and security within the 
province of Cuttack, but the importance of this object was obviously augmented 
in the degree in which the conduct of the Rajah of Khoordah might be connected 
with any project of combined hostility against the British power. 

Under this impression, and with a knowledge of the facts above stated, the 
Governor-General in Council issued the instructions of the 4tli of October to 
Lieut.-Colonel Harcourt, the officer commanding the British forces in Cuttack, to 
which a preceding paragraph adverts. By those*instructions, Colonel Harcourt 
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vgSkdfrecteit to place the force under his command in such a state of preparation 
as might enable it to move against the possessions of the Rajah of Khoordah with¬ 
out any delay. Colonel Harcourt was at the uame time instructed, at a proper 
season, to apprize the Rajah of Khoordah of the information which he had re¬ 
ceived with respect to his hostile designs, and to signify to him that any indication 
of a resolution to carry those designs into effect, would be instantly followed by 
the march of a British force into his territory, and by his expulsion from his 
Zemindary; assuring the Rajah at the same time that he might rely with con¬ 
fidence on the favour and protection of the British Government, while he should 
continue to act according to the obligations of His tributary relation to the honour¬ 
able Company. 

It was expected that these measures would have deterred the Rajah of Khoordah 
from the prosecution of any designs of the nature of those imputed to him. With 
the view however of enabling Colonel Harcourt to act with vigour and effect under 
any circumstances, the officer commanding in the northern Circars received orders 
to be prepared to co-operate with him if necessary, in the reduction of the Rajah 
Khoordah 1 s territory, and to comply with all requisitions from Colonel Harcourt 
connected with that eventual service. 

In consequence of these instructions, Colonel Harcourt resolved to despatch Cap¬ 
tain Blunt to the Rajah of Khoordah for the purpose of conveying to him the repre¬ 
sentations prescribed by the Governor-General’s orders, and of effecting such an 
arrangement as might afford sufficient security against the prosecution of the Rajah's 
inimical designs. Colonel Harcourt however deemed it expedient previously to des¬ 
patch a native agent to the Rajah of Khoordah, to apprize the Rajah of his intention 
to despatch Captain Blunt for the purpose of communicating with him on subjects 
of considerable importance to the Rajah's welfare and interests. 

Colonel Harcourt* s agent having proceeded to Khoordah, with difficulty obtained 
an interview with the Rajah ; he was surrounded night and day by armed men, and 
after the expiration of fourteen clays from the day of his arrival, he was informed 
that his longer continuance would be attended with personal danger, and he was 
accordingly advised to depart. 

The Rajah of Khoordah likewise thought proper to preclude the freedom of 
intercourse with the authority to which he was immediately subject, by closing the 
entrances into his territory; and the messengers whom Colonel Harcourt had 
occasion to despatch to Khoordah, or who were sent by his agent with letters to 
that officers were arrested and confined. 

Various other indications of a spirit of hostility were manifested by the Rajah of 
Khoordah of a nature to preclude all doubt of his intention to revolt, and of the 
exertion of his utmost endeavours to excite the same disposition in the minds of 
the other tributaries of the British Government, dependent upon the province of 
Cuttack. 

Under these circumstances it became indispensably necessary to acquire the 
means of imposing a due degree of restraint upon the hostile .proceedings of the 
Rajah of Khoordah, by measures of coercion. Colonel Harcourt was accordingly 
authorized to employ the force under his command, in active operations against 
the power and resources of the Rajah of Khoordah, but he was at the same time 
informed that it was not the intention of the Governor-General to sanction the 
prosecution of measures of severity towards the Rajah of Khoordah, beyond the 
extent necessary for the purpose of depriving him of the means of prosecuting 
designs of the nature of those which required the active interposition of the 
British power. 
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In pursuance of these instructions, the forces under authority of Colonel Hfp*- 
court, -were disposed in such a manner as appeared to that officer to be calculated 
to afford protection to the persons and property of the loyal inhabitants of the 
province of Cuttack, and to enable Colonel Harcourt to make an early and effectual 
impression on the territory of Khoordah. 

On the 19th of November 1804, a party of the Rajah’s troops, amounting td 
250 horsemen, and 900 Burkundauzes, stationed in the village and ' fort of 
Dulgong near Deeply, was attacked and dispersed with severe loss by a detach¬ 
ment of 120 Sepoys under the command of Captain Hickland of the 5th regiment 
of Bengal Native infantry. 

On the 22d of the same month, the stockade erected at the boundary of Khoor¬ 
dah was carried by Colonel Harcourt, with the casualty of four men only slightly 
■wounded. - 

The principal barrier on the road leading from Peeply to the Fort of Khoordah, 
was carried on the night of the 2d of December, without resistance, by Captain 
Story of the 19th Sepoy regiment, on the establishment of Fort St. George. 

The Fort of Khoordah being surrounded by a wood and bound hedge of bamboos, 
which rendered it impracticable to reconnoitre, and the enemy being in possession 
of some heavy pieces of artillery, Colonel Harcourt considered it to be prudent with 
the view of preventing the unnecessary sacrifice of the lives of his men, to postpone 
any attempt on the place until a practicable breach could be effected in the walls. 
Batteries were accordingly, erected for that purpose, and opened at day-break on 
the 5th of December. 

At ten o’clock in the morning of the same day, a practicable breach having been 
effected near the principal entrance of the outer fort, the outer fort and the 
Pettah (or town) were carried by assault by a detachment under the orders of 
Major Fletcher of the Madras European regiment f the inner fort appeared to be of 
considerable strength; the detachnient however being provided with scaling ladders, 
Major Fletcher advanced with promptitude and vigour under a heavy fire fr om the 
enemy, and gained complete possession of the place. 

ThqJRajah accompanied by his dewan, and other principal servants, escaped at 
the moment when tKe British troops entered the outworks, but the Rajah has since 
been made prisoner by Colonel Harcourt. ' „ 

The loss on this occasion was not considerable with reference to the nature of 
the,place, and to the determined resistance opposed to the' British troops, by % the 
enemy. The only officer who fell, was*Lieutenant Bryant, of the Madras European 
regiment, who accompanied the detachment employed In the assault as a volunteer, 
and who is represented to have conducted himself with distinguished gallantry. 

The able and judicious disposition made by Colonel Harcourt of the forces under 
his command, and the meritorious and exemplary conduct of the troops employed 
in the reduction of the fort and territory of the Khoordah Rajah, obtained the 
entire approbation of the Governor-General in Council. 

The success of Colonel Harcourt’s operations enabled him in a great measure to 
concentrate the various detachments dispersed at different stations on the borders 
of the Khoordah territory, in a position calculated to secure the tranquillity of the 
province, and to defend the frontier of the southern division of Cuttack. 

With reference to these objects it appeared to the Governor-General in Council 
to be of considerable importance, that all forts of whatever construction, and all 
barriers or places of defence established^ by the Rajah of Khoordah for the purpose 
of enabling him to resist the authority of the Mabratta government, or for other 
purposes, should be levelled and destroyed. The necessary orders for this purpose 
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icordingly issued to Colonel Harcourt, who was at the same tame authorise 
eservc all such fortifications as might appear to him to be useful to the 
British Government. 

Colonel Harcourt was further instructed to proceed without del a}' to open roads 
through the territory of Khoordah, to establish such temporary provisions for the 
administration of justice and of the revenue, as might appeal* to him to be expe¬ 
dient, and generally to adopt such measures as should effectually exclude the 
revival of the Rajah's power, and" facilitate the establishment of that of the British 
Government. 

The depredations committed by the Rajah of Khoordah before the march of 
Colonel Harcourt’s detachment from Cuttack, afforded public evidence of his hostile 
disposition, and hia expulsion was universally considered by the inhabitants of the 
province to be the just punishment of his rebellion. With the view of confirming 
this sentiment. Colonel Harcourt was instructed to publish a declaration in the 
name of the Commissioners of Cuttack, explaining to the inhabitants and tribu- 
taridh the motives of his proceedings against that chieftain, and assuring all persons 
of the protection of the British Government who should refrain from violating its 
laws, and from aiding its enemies. On the 13th of January 1805, Colonel Harcourt 
reported that he had concluded the most pressing arrangements in the district of 
Khoordah, and had taken every precaution to secure its tranquillity. 

With the exception of the late Rajah of Khoordah, the only subject of the British 
Government in the province of Cuttack by whom any hostile disposition has been 
manifested, is the Rajah or Zemindar of Kunkha, who possesses several islands at 
the entrance of the Keddera or Kunkha river, and a portion of the sea coast, 
adjacent to Balasore. 

This person has been long attached to the late Rajah of Khoordah, by whose 
advice and example he was induced to disclaim the authority of the Commissioners 
in Cuttack. The tribute he had engaged to pay to the British Government was 
withheld. The officers of government employed on the public servjce within his 
possessions, were imprisoned, plundered and treated with severity and. insult; 
\mwarranted restraints were imposed on all vessels navigating the Kunkha river, 
and one vessel under British colours (the Borneo cutter) was forcibly prevented 
from proceeding to the placeofher destination. A large body of armed men was also 
assembled by the Rajah, and placed under the orders of a Mahratta Sirdar, publicly 
known to be an enemy of the British Government. These troops were dispersed 
on his frontier, w'here. by their menaces of hostility they compelled the peaceable 
inhabitants to desert their houses, and destroyed the crops on the ground. 

The refractory conduct and the piratical practices of the Rajah of Kunkha, induced 
the Governor-General to authorize Colonel Harcourt to commence such operations 
against that chieftain, as might appear to be practicable and necessary for his 
reduction, and for the'suppression of the system of piracy and plunder which pre¬ 
vailed under the Mahratta government from the mouth of the Soobenricka river 
along the coast of Cuttack to Ganjam. 

With the view of checking every hostile attempt of the Rajab of Kunkha in 
the northern division of Cuttack, a force was detached by Colonel Harcourt to 
occupy a position on his frontier, calculated to render every predatory incursion 
of the Rajah's armed Peons extremely hazardous to their master. 

About the period of time when this force arrived at the place of its destination, 
the Kunkha Rajah received intelligence of the success of Colonel Harcourt at 
Khoordah, and the exemplary punishment of the-rebellious Rajah of Khoordah 
produced an immediate indication of a disposition to submit to the authority of 
the British Government on the part of the Rajah of Kunkha. The Borneo cutter 
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*>v^was released from restraint; many of the armed Peons entertained in the service 
of the Rajah were discharged, and vakeels were despatched to Colonel Hareourt, 
with, offers from the Rajah to give up his principal Sirdars/ whom he now de¬ 
scribed as disturbers of the public peace. 

No apprehension is now entertained of any interruption to the tranquillity of 
the province of Cuttack; it will be necessary, however, to make such arrange¬ 
ments as shall effectually preclude any further attempts on the part of the Kun'kha 
Rajah to oppose the British Government, and to introduce a system of subordina¬ 
tion and obedience to the laws amongst the petty chiefs on the sea coast, who 
have long been habituated to acts of piracy and plunder. 

In the prosecution of these objects, Colonel Hareourt marched from Khoordah 
on the 14th of January, 1805, proposing to make the tour of the sea coast from 
its southern extremity at Goop to the territory of Kunkha in the vicinity of 
Balasore. 

The measures which it may become expedient to adopt under the information, 
to be obtained by Colonel Hareourt in the course of his progress will be "sub¬ 
mitted to your honourable Committee by a future opportunity; it is expected 
by that officer, that he will experience neither opposition nor difficulty in the con¬ 
clusion of such arrangements as shall be found to be necessary for the establish¬ 
ment of a system of perfect order and subordination in every part of the sea coast 
within the province of Cuttack. 

The Governor-General in Council is not enabled by any positive evidence to 
establish the existence of a connection between the hostile proceedings of these 
chieftains, and the operations or intrigues of our external enemies. The proba 
bility of such a connection, however, is strongly supported by various cixcuin¬ 
stances and considerations. At the same time it is possible that these chieftains 
may have been actuated exclusively by the same spirit of turbulence and disobe¬ 
dience which-induced them to disregard and often to resist the authority of the 
Mahratta Government, and they may have expected to pursue a similar course of 
conduct under the British administration with equal success and impunity. 

The Governor-General in Council now resumes the narrative of proceedings at 
the court of Dowlut Rao Scindiah, which have been described up to the 21st of 
November. 

After that date, Dowlut Rao Scindiah continued to march in an easterly direc¬ 
tion along the southern bank of the Nurbudda. Dowhit llao Scindiah’s army 
being in the utmost distress for want of pay, Dowlut Rao Scindiah renewed his 
solicitation, to the Acting Resident for the immediate discharge of another portion 
of the stipends payable under the 7th article of the treaty of Serjie Anjungaum. 
But this application was rejected by the Acting Resident on the grounds of his 
former replies to similar solicitations. 

On the 6th of December, the Acting Resident received the intelligence of the 
glorious victory obtained by the British troops under the command of the late 
Major-General Fraser over the enemy at the memorable battle of Deig, which he 
immediately communicated in writing to Dowlut Rao Scindiah, who was at that 
moment indisposed. No answer, however, was returned to that communication 

A few days after his receipt of that intelligence, the Acting Resident received 
the Governor-General’s instructions of the the 5th of November, on the subject 
of granting pecuniary aid to Dowlut Rao Scindiah, the substance of which is 
stated in preceding paragraphs of this despatch. The Acting Resident judged that 
the period of the receipt of the intelligence of Holkar’s defeat, when the motives 
of our liberality could not be misunderstood, was the most favourable lor the 
execution of the Governor-GeneraTs instructions. The Acting Resident therefore 
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td to Commence that duty without delay* and Dowlut. Bao Sc.htd.inh beii 
aposed, the Acting Resident despatched to him a written message, stating the 
general nature of the liberal intentions of the British Government towards Dowlut 
Rao Scindiah, and suggesting to his Highness the expediency of appointing a 
person of rank to attend the Acting Resident for the purpose of negotiating the 
details of the proposed arrangement, which (the Acting Resident observed) in¬ 
volved some questions of peculiar delicacy and importance. In reply to this 
message, Dowlut Rao Scindiah signified his intention of despatching a confidential 
agent to the Acting Resident with powers to enter into a discussion of all unad¬ 
justed points. A person, named Ramchunder Basker, accordingly attended the 
Acting Resident on the 11th of December. 

The Acting Resident after some introductory remarks, intimated to the agent 
the general supposition with regard to the hostile object of Dowlut Rao Scindiah’s 
march, and contrasted the hostile spirit of Dowlut Rao Scindiah'$ counsels with 
the just and honourable policy which had regulated the conduct of the British 
Government towards his Highness. In reply to the Acting Resident’s remarks, 
the agent maintained the sincerity of Dowlut Rao Scindiah's disposition to adhere 
to the faith of his engagements, and admitted that the existence of his Highness's 
Government depended upon the friendship and protection of the British power. 
The agent then proceeded to state the various causes of interminable enmity 
which precluded the possibility of a connection such as was supposed between 
Dowlut Rao Scindiah and Jeswunt Rao Holkar, and adverted to the hostile pro¬ 
ceedings of Meer Khaun against Dowlut Rao Scindiah’s fort and territory of 
Bhelsa as a proof that no such connection could exist with that partisan of the 
common enemy. To these observations the Acting Resident replied, by appealing 
to the evidence of facts, observing that the vakeel of Jeswunt Rao Holkar still 
continued in Dowlut Rao Scindiah's camp, that the intercourse between that 
vakeel arid his Highness's father-in law, Serjee Rao Ghautka, had lately been more 
frequent, and was become more notorious than ever. That the defection of B&pr* 
poojee Scindiah and Suddasheo Bukshee corroborated the suspicion which the 
Acting Resident had expressed ; that the actual direction of his Highness’s march; 
his orders for the junction of all his officers and forces stationed in Maiwa, and 
the actual despatch of an agent from his Highness’s camp to Meer Krtian- (of 
which fact the Acting Resident asserted his positive knowledge) constituted addi¬ 
tional proofs of the hostile designs imputed to those by whose counsels the affairs 
of Dowlut Rao Scindiah’s Government were regulated. The Acting Resident 
stated some arguments tending to invalidate the justice of the inference deduced, 
by the agent from the depredations and exactions of Meer Khan within the limits 
of his Highness's possessions, and concluded by observing, that although con¬ 
vinced of Dowlut Rao Scindiah's disposition to maintain the alliance with the 
British Government, it was notorious that, the counsels by which he had lately 
been actuated, were utterly repugnant to that disposition. 

The agent admitted the justice of the Acting Resident's remarks, but added, 
that Dowlut Rad Scindiah was entirely dependent upon the British Government, 
which possessed the power either to destroy or to elevate his Highness’s domi¬ 
nion. The Acting Resident observed in reply, that the late orders of the Go¬ 
vernor-General constituted a proof of the amicable disposition of the British 
Government towards Dowlut Rao Scliidiah, and of its solicitude for the prosperity 
and. honour of his Highness's government. The Acting Resident then proceeded 
to explain the nature of the Governor-General’s determination with regard to his 
Highness’s Government, and apprized the agent that he had. been directed to pro¬ 
vide funds for the payment of the amount of the nett revenue collected from the 
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.:.-f>Atrict8 of Dholepoor, Raree, and Rajah-Kerra since the conclusion of the timty of 
Serje Anjengaum. 

The Acting Resident, however, apprized the agent that no further pecuniary aid 
could be granted until Dowlut Rao Scindiah’s arrival at Ougein; and at the same 
time observed, that the arrangement proposed by the Governor-General for the 
support, of his Highness’s government, must appear to his Highness to be pre¬ 
amble to his actual mode of subsistence, and that it was more consistent with 
the dignity of a Prince to fix his residence at the capital of his dominions, and to 
cultivate the resources of his country than to depend upon the precarious sources 
of compulsory contribution. 

The Acting Resident then adverted to the subject of Serjee Rao Ghautka, and 
after some introductory observations (in the course of which the Acting Resident 
adverted to the notorious disposition and recent intrigues of that pernicious mi¬ 
nister), distinctly stated to the Agent, that the dismission of Serjee Rao Ghautka 
was essential to the preservation of the alliance, and to the restoration of that 
confidence between the two states which his iniquitous proceedings had dis¬ 
turbed. 

The acting Resident also on this occasion expressed to the Agent his expectation 
that Jeswunt Rao Holkar’s vakeel who attended the camp should be dismissed. 
In his report of this conference the acting Resident stated that the Agent had been 
instructed to convey to him a private message from Dowlut Rao Scindiah, pur¬ 
porting that it had never been his Highness’s intention to remove the late minister 
Bappoo Wittul from his counsels, and that if Bappoo Wittul had recovered, he 
would have continued to enjoy his Highness’s confidence, and to maintain his 
control over the general administration of affairs. The conference closed with a 
repetition of the assurance of Dowlut Rao Scindiah’s sincere determination to ob¬ 
serve the faith of Ms engagements. 

In reporting the detail of this conference, the Acting Resident took occasion to 
explain, that in suggesting to the agent the necessity of Serjee Rao Ghautka*s dis¬ 
mission, it was his intention to render that measure an indispensible condition of 
the proposed pecuniary aid. The Acting Resident at the same time stated inteUi- 
gence which he had received of a disagreement between Dowlut Rao Scindiah and 
Serjee Rao Ghautka, founded on Dowlut Rao Scindiah’s disapprobation of the na¬ 
ture and tendency of Ghautka’s intrigues, and on the disappointment of those 
visionary prospects of improvement in the condition of his interests, which that 
minister had presented to his view. This intelligence, if authentic, was manifestly 
favourable to the success of the acting Resident’s attempt to effect the dismission 
of Serjee Rao Ghautka. 

The instructions of the Governor-General, under date 5th of November, did not 
specially authorize the Resident to declare the dismission of Serjee Rao Ghautka to 
be the condition of the proposed pecuniary aid. Under the change in the state of 
affairs, however, which had been produced at the durbar of Dowlut Rao Scindiah 
by the death of the late minister Bappoo Wittul, and by other circumstances, at 
the time when the acting Resident received the Governor-Genefal’s instructions 
of the 5th of November, the Governor-General approved the conduct of the Acting 
Resident. The motives which influenced him on that occasion are detailed in the 
Acting Resident’s despatch of the 13th of December, containing his report of the 
conference, of which the substance is stated in the preceding paragraphs; and the 
Governor -Gen era! in Council deems it proper to annex to this letter a copy of 
that document. The Resident reported in that despatch that Dowlut Rao Scindiah 
had crossed the Nerbudtla, and had signified to the acting Resident his intention 
of proceeding to his capital by the route of Bhelsa, 
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L.m'ilic 14th of December the acting Resident waited on Dowlut Rao Scindi|^ 
Appointment, and at his Highness’s desire stated the substance of his commu¬ 
nication to Dowlut Rao Scindiah’s agent, on the subject of theliberal intentions 
of the British Government towards his Highness. The acting Resident apprised 
his Highness, that the disposition of the British Government to relieve his High¬ 
ness's pecuniary distresses, was founded on a conviction of his Highness's inability 
to perform liis engagements without such pecuniary assistance ; and concluded by 
referring in general terms to the sentiments which he had expressed in his con¬ 
ference with his Highness’s agent relative to the conduct of his Highness's 

thirbar. , . _ -, , 

That agent (who assisted at the conference) with a view (as the Resident sup 
posed) of inducing him to state with more precision and detail, those topics ci 
discussion to which motives of delicacy had induced the Resident to advert by a, 
general reference to the agent's report, then expatiated upon the expenses which, 
(n s he averred) at the desire of the late Resident, his Highness had incurred in 
equipping his army for the express purpose of co-operating with the British troops 
in the prosecution of hostilities against the common enemy, and expressed a de¬ 
sire to be apprized Of the arrangements proposed by the British Government for 
the liquidation of that expense. The acting Resident, in his report of his con¬ 
ference states, that in reply to this demand, he expressed a just indignation at the 
indecency of such a proposition, under the notoriety of the objects of Dowlut 
Rao Scindiah’s march in the direction of his recent progress s and the acting Resi¬ 
dent was proceeding to state to Dowlut Rao Scindiah the various indications of 
the hostility of his designs, which the acting Resident had described in his con¬ 
ference with the agent. Dowlut Rao Scindiah however interrupted him by 
acknowledging that he was apprized of the whole tenor of that conference, and by 
•desiring the acting Resident to state the conditions which were, to be annexed to 
the gmnt of pecuniary aid. 

Accordingly the acting Resident, after some introductory observations relative 
to the notorious depravity of Ghautka’s character, the hostile nature of his de¬ 
signs, and the dangerous tendency of his counsels, stated the dismission of that 
minister to be an indispensable condition of the proposed pecuniary aid. ^ In the 
course of the discussion which ensued upon this subject, Dowlut Rao Scindiah 
repeatedly expressed a resolution to adhere to his engagements with the British 
Government, assuring the Resident that no evil counsels could produce a change 
in that resolution ; and this topic of discussion was closed by an intimation on the 
part or Dowlut Rao Scindiah that he would take into his most serious considera¬ 
tion the subject of dismissing Serjee Rao Ghautka, and communicate the result to 
the Resident in the course of a few days. 

The route by which Dowlut Rao Scindiah should proceed to Ougein having be¬ 
come a subject of discourse, his Highness adverted to an unliquidated assignment 
upon Saugur in his favor, which he held from the Peishwa, and expressed his in¬ 
tention of marching to that place for the purpose of realizing the amount. 1 lie 
acting Resident remonstrated in the strongest terms against the march of hia 
Highness in the direction of Saugur, which the acting Resident observed was cal¬ 
culated to revive doubts of the sincerity of his Highness’s amicable professions; 
and the acting Resident added, that if his Highness persisted in his declared reso- 
lution, the subject of pecuniary aid must be abandoned. The agent asserted, that 
the measure of proceeding to Saugur for the purpose of realizing the Peishwa’s 
assignment, was adopted with the authority of the Peishwa s vakeel. The acting 
Resident replied, that even that circumstance would not justify the conduct of 
Dowlut Rao*Scindiah, but having received no intimation on the subject from the 
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esident at PoonaTi, the acting Resident must conclude that the Peislrwa’s vakeel 
was not vested with power to authorize the realization of his Highness’s demand! • 
upon Saugur, by force of arms. 

The subject was then suspended, and the conference was terminated by an en¬ 
quiry with regard to the extent of the pecuniary aid to be granted by the British 
Government after the arrival of Dowlut Rao Scindiah at his capital, which the 
acting Resident answered by stating that the amount would considerably depend 
upon the future conduct of his Highness’s Government. 

Dowlut Rao Scindiah halted several days at a place called Deolee, a short dis¬ 
tance south of Saugur. In that interval of time the acting Resident having solicited 
a reply to the points which he had stated at his last interview, Dowlut Rao Scin¬ 
diah invited him to a conference on the 21st of December. 

The acting Resident having previously received and communicated to Dowlut 
Rao Scindiah the intelligence of the brilliant victory obtained by the British 
cavalry under the personal command of his Excellency the Commander-in-Chief, 
on the 17th of November, the conference commenced by the interchange of con¬ 
gratulations on that memorable success. 

The Acting Resident then stated to his Highness that he understood that his 
attendance had been desired for the purpose of communicating to him his High¬ 
ness’s reply to the points under discussion, and requested to be informed of the 
result of his Highness’s deliberation. Ram Cliunder Pundit, the agent before 
mentioned, who on this occasion spoke on the part of Dowlut Rao Scindiah, in¬ 
stead of returning a reply in any degree connected with the object of the Acting 
Resident's visit, entered into a discussion of the conduct of the British Govern¬ 
ment under the obligations of the treaty of defensive alliance, alledging that the 
British Government had disregarded the provisions of that treaty, by neglecting 
to protect his Highness’s territory in Malwa from the depredations of the enemy. 
The Acting Resident therefore refused to proceed in the discussion of that subject, 
and stated the object of his visit to be, to receive an answer relative to the dis¬ 
mission of Serjee Rao Ghautka. The agent however still continued to avoid a 
direct reply, and proceeded to observe that the amount of the pensions due to the 
chieftains of his Highness’s Government, under the 7th article of the treaty of 
Serjee Anjengaum, and the amount of the revenue collected from the districts of 
Dholepore, Baree, and Rajah-Kerra, since the conclusion of the peace, might be 
demanded on the ground of right, and could not justly be considered to form a 
port of the proposed pecuniary aid; to which observation the Acting Resident 
assented, stating at the same time that he had not. received authority for the pay¬ 
ment of either of those demands. The Acting Resident however observed, that in 
his opinion the hostile purposes of his Highness’s march in the direction of Saugur, 
and even the continuance of Serjee Rao Ghautka neai the person of his Highness 
would justify a suspension of those payments. 

Dowlut Rao Scindiah then proceeded to state, that at the desire of the Acting 
Resident he had relinquished his intention of proceeding to Saugur, and had halted 
at Deolee, with a design to proceed by whatever route the Acting Resident might 
prescribe. But that funds were necessary to enable his Highness to march, and 
even to disband his troops, a measure which he professed his disposition to adopt, 
provided the Acting Resident would furnish his Highness with funds for that 
purpose. 

The Acting Resident replied by explaining to his Highness that it was the object 
of the British Government npt to destroy his military force, but on his arrival at 
Ougein to aid his Highness with the funds necessary for its improvement and 
efficiency. The Acting Resident then proceeded to describe to Dowlut Rao Scin- 
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ihe advantages which he would command by the liberality of the Britft 
Overnment, and by the aid of its alliance, in the restoration of order and pros¬ 
perity within the limits of his dominion, in the event of his Highness’s immediate 
return to his capital. 

The Acting Resident observed, that a considerable period of time had elapsed 
since the communication to his Highness of the intentions of the British Govern¬ 
ment in his favour, and that he had not yet been enabled to state any circum¬ 
stances calculated to satisfy the British Government of his Highness’s resolution 
to abandon the hostile designs which, by the instigation Of Serjee Rao Ghautka, he 
had been induced to entertain, that person being still permitted to retain hia in¬ 
fluence in the administration of his Highness's affairs. The acting Resident con¬ 
cluded by stating that if within the period of two days his Highness should not 
comply with his requisition, the Acting Resident would not, after the expiration 
of that period, resume the subject of pecuniary aid. But that in the event of his 
Highness's compliance, the Acting Resident would consent to pay the amount of 
the pensions due to the officers of his Highness’s government, and also two ia.cs of 
rupees in part of the revenues of Dholepore, Baree, and Rajah-Kerra. 

On the 23rd of December, Ramchunder Pundit attended the Resident by his 
Highness’s direction, and stated that his Highness having seriously reflected upon 
what had passed in communication with the Resident, was convinced of the jus¬ 
tice of the considerations which the Acting Resident had urged relative to the dis¬ 
mission of Serjee Rao Ghautka, and. had resolved to dismiss him, and to act in all 
respects according to the Acting Resident’s advice. The communication was ac¬ 
companied by a statement of the oppressive and violent measures which had been 
adopted by Serjee Rao Ghautka, for the purpose of providing funds for the charges 
ofDowlut Rao Scindiah’s government. The agent stated that those funds had 
been provided by forcibly exacting contributions from the officers of government 
and from the blinkers, or by loans of money from individuals who were compelled 
to advance it upon the credit of .Dowlut Rao Scindiah's security. That the few 
persons who would under other circumstances undertake the arduous duties of 
prime minister, were deterred by the degree of responsibility which on the expul¬ 
sion of Serjee Rao Ghautka would be imposed on his successor for the discharge of 
the demands which his dismission would produce. The agent proceeded to re¬ 
mark, that Serjee Rao Ghautka's oppressive exactions had contributed to ruin 
many of the opulent class of his Highness’s subjects, and that the fortunes of the 
rest depended entirely upon the security granted in his Highness's name. The 
agent added, that Dowlut Rao Scindiah had requested the Acting Resident's spe¬ 
cial attention to this part of the subject, which involved the impediment to the 
instant dismission of Serjee Rao Ghautka, and concluded by expressing a hope that 
the Acting Resident would suggest some expedient to remedy the inconvenience 
which the agent had explained. 

The Acting Resident, in his report to the Governor-General in Council, of this 
conference, communicated the substance of his reply in the following terms: 

Under my knowledge of the falsehood of this statement, which appeared to me 
to be urged for the purpose of gaining time; I replied, that I would not consent 
to make the smallest advance of money to this state until the departure of Ghautka, 
who was himself the cause of every embarrassment, and that I was convinced no 
difficulty would occur in finding a proper person to assume the administration im¬ 
mediately upon his dismission. 

The Acting Resident concluded his report by stating, that he had received secret 
communications from Dowlut Rao Scindiah through his Highness’s vakeel, residing 
in the Acting Resident’s camp, conveying the most solemn assurances of his 
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fghness's determination to regulate his conduct according to the desire of the 
British Government, and intimating that Ghautka should be dismissed in the 
course of a few days. 

The Acting Resident however deemed it proper to apprize Dowlut Rao Scindiah 
that the position of his army relatively to the armies of Baptiste (one of Dowlut 
Rao Scindiah’s commanders), of Ambajee and Meer Khaun, required that his 
Highness should afford immediate proof of the amicable nature of his designs; and 
the Acting Resident signified that unless Ghautka should quit his Highness’s camp 
within the space of two days, he had resolved to be silent till his receipt of orders 
from the British Government. 

A despatch from the Acting Resident, under date the 29th of December, contains 
the following intimation :— 

“ The preparations for active measures, which are still in train in this army, not¬ 
withstanding the assurances 1 have received of the intention of Dowlut Rao Scin- 
diah to proceed to his capital, appear to me to manifest an unequivocal spirit of 
hostility. My demand for the dismissal of Ghautka has not been complied with, 
while the army of Dowlut Rao Scindiah is daily recruited with fresh levies, and the 
situation of thearrnies of Baptiste at Bopaul, of Meer Khan at Bhilsa, and of other 
chiefs in Malwa, combined with the notoriety of the inimical counsels still in agita¬ 
tion at this court, indicate, in my judgment, a decided intention on the part of 
Scindiah to commence hostilities at an early period. 

“ I have therefore signified to the Durbar my resolution of quitting camp should 
arrangements not be immediately adopted to convince me of a contrary spirit, and 
I shall deem it to be my duty to carry my design into execution, unless the con¬ 
duct to be instantly pursued by Scindiah shall be perfectly satisfactory to my 
mind/* 

The Acting Resident having subsequently received information that it was the 
intention of Dowlut Rao Scindiah to march from Deolee in the direction of Saugur, 
the Acting Resident repeated his resolution to quit the camp. 

On the 30th of December, Ram Chunder Bhasker visited the Acting Resident. 
He ascribed the delay which had occurred in his Highness’s compliance with the 
Acting Resident’s demands to the characteristic procrastination of a Mahratta 
court. He renewed the assurances of his Highness’s amicable and pacific inten¬ 
tions, adding, that in the course of a few days, every point would be satisfactorily 
adjusted ; that the object of the march of the army from Deolee was merely to pro¬ 
vide a more convenient place of encampment; and that he had been despatched by 
his Highness for the purpose of assuring the Acting Resident of his Highness’s re¬ 
solution to act in'every respect in conformity to his desire. This representation 
induced the Acting Resident to consent to suspend his departure. 

Subsequently, however, to this conference, the progressive march of Dowlut Rao 
Scindiah’s army towards the city of Saugur, and the depredations committed by his 
Highness’s Pindarries within the territory of Saugur, appear to have induced the 
Acting Resident to renew his demand for passports to enable him to quit the camp, 
in consequence of which, Ramcliunder Bhasker was again despatched to the Resi¬ 
dent on the evening of the 3rd of January. 

The object of the visit was to persuade the Resident to abandon his intention of 
quitting the court. Ramchunder stated that Dowlut Rao Scindiah was proceeding 
to his own dominions by the way of Saugur (on which district his Highness pos¬ 
sessed an assignment), and that the disappointment of his Highness’s expectation 
of receiving from the Acting Resident the amount of his just demands, had pro¬ 
duced the necessity of proceeding to Saugur for the realization of his assignment. 

The Acting Resident stated, in reply, that the entrance of Dowlut Rao Scindiah’* 
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into the territory of the Peishwa, and the plunder of the country by his Hi| 
is’s Pindarries, constituted an act of direct hostility against an ally of the Bri¬ 
tish Government, The Acting Resident recapitulated the grounds of his repeated 
remonstrances, and observed, that instead of proceeding to Ougein, his Highness's 
army had continued to advance in an opposite direction, and that the number of 
his Highness's troops continued to augment, although the want of funds for the 
payment of the actual establishment was a constant object of complaint. The Act¬ 
ing Resident concluded his discourse, of which the principal topics are above stated, 
by signifying tc> the agent that if his Highness would immediately proceed in the 
direction of Ougein, and would in other respects also regulate his conduct by the 
spirit of his professions, the Acting Resident would continue his attendance at his 
Highness's Gourt, 

On the 6th of January Dowlut Rao Scindiah advanced to Saugur, where he was 
joined by nine battalions of infantry and sixty-live guns, under the command of 
Baptiste. 

The Acting Resident having received on the 7th of January the instructions of 
the Governor-General, dated the 4th of December, 1804, notifying the appointment 
of Colonel Close to the temporary charge of the office of Resident at the court of 
Dowlut Rao Scindiah, considered it to be his duty on that occasion to state in 
detail the motives and considerations by which his conduct had been actuated ; and 
the Governor-General in Council deems it expedient to insert in this place an ex¬ 
tract from the Acting Resident's report upon that subject, and at the same time to 
communicate to your honourable Committee the sentiments of the Governor-Ge¬ 
neral in Council relative to the conduct of the Acting Resident in resolving to quit 
the camp of Dowlut Rao Scindiah, on the grounds which have already been de¬ 
scribed in this narrative, and which are succinctly stated in the following 
extract: 

** My despatch of the 13th ultimo has fully detailed the principles upon which I 
commenced the execution of his Excellency's commands to the late Resident of the 
5th November, and the considerations which rendered it in my judgment expedient 
to modify those instructions in such a manner as to make the agitation of the sub ¬ 
ject of pecuniary aid to Dowlut Rao Scindiah, conditional upon the expulsion of 
Serjee Rao Ghautka. The principles upon which 1 deemed it to be my duty to 
annex the same condition to the payment of the pensions, and of the revenues of 
Dholepore, Earree, and Rajah-Kerra, will likewise be obvious to his Excellency's 
judgment. His Excellency will have observed the artful duplicity with which that 
negotiation was conducted on the part of the Durbar; it evidently never was the 
intention of Dowlut Rao Scindiah to dismiss Ghautka, it never was his intention 
to proceed to Ougein ; and, in short, the sole object by which he was induced to 
manifest an apparent acquiescence with my demands was that of inducing me to 
advance a sum of money in order to assist him with the means of prosecuting hos¬ 
tilities against the British Government. During the course of this fraudulent pro¬ 
ceeding Serjee Kao Ghautka. continued to raise new levies, the Pindarries joined 
this army, and exercised their predatory destruction upon the territories of his 
Highness the Peishwa, the orders were repeated to the different officers in Malwa 
to proceed to Saugur, the authentic accounts which I communicated of the vic¬ 
tories achieved by the British arms againt Holkar were received with the utmost 
indifference by Dowlut Rao Scindiah, while forged intelligence of a nature inimical 
to the British interests was acknowledged with the most public demonstrations of 
exultation and applause. 

“ To my repeated remonstrances against the depredations of the Pindarries I re¬ 
ceived the most plausible assurances of their instant dismissal, w'hile every intelli- 
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inee which I could obtain warranted a belief that a plan was in agitation to send 
the Pindarries to the southward to ravage the territories of the Rajah of Berar and 
the Soubah of the Deccan. His Excellency will also perceive that my interviews 
with Dowlut Rao Scindiah were checked and controlled by the presence of one of 
Ghautka's creatures, while every communication which 1 received through other 
channels was a prostitution of the Maharajah's name and authority, to the attain¬ 
ment of his infamous designs/' 

The Governor-General in Council has already stated our opinion that . Mr. 
Jenkins acted with judgment and propriety in rendering the dismission,of Serjee 
Rao Ghautka, as well, as the return of Dowlut Rao Scindiah to his capital, the 
Condition of the pecuniary aid to be eventually afforded to him on the part of the 
British Government. Any well founded doubts of the amicable nature of that 
chieftain’s counsels with reference to the British Government, or of the just ap¬ 
plication of the funds which the British Government might provide for the relief 
of Dowlut Rao Scindiah's exigencies, would equally in the opinion of the Go¬ 
vernor-General in Council have justified and required a suspension of the proposed 
pecuniary aid; these observations, however, are not equally applicable to the net 
revenue of Dholepore, Barree and Rajah-Kerra, collected since the conclusion of 
the peace with'Dowlut Rao Scindiah, who possesses a decided right to the amount 
of that revenue. The absolute certainty of Dowlut Rao Scindiah'? inimical inten¬ 
tions, established by overt acts, was necessary in the judgment of his Excellency 
in Council, to justify a refusal to discharge the sums due both on that account 
and on account of the pensions granted by treaty. 

Tim Acting Resident's mind was impressed with a conviction of the hostility of 
Dowlut Rao Scindiah's designs, and he considered Dowlut Rao Scindiah to have 
proceeded to an act of direct hostility by the violation of his Highness the 
Peishwa's territory of Saugur. The Governor-General in Council, however, en¬ 
tertained different sentiments with regard to the conduct of Dowlut Rao Scindiah 
and to the nature of this alleged act of aggression. 

The Governor-General in Council was satisfied that Dowlut Rao Scindiah was 
personally disposed to maintain with the British Government the relations of 
amity and peace; but the weakness, the indolence, and the exigencies of that 
chieftain, placed him under the control of his abandoned relation, Serjee Rao 
Ghautka. To Dowlut Rao Scindiah, however, as the head of the state, must be 
referred all the acts of his minister. 

The Governor-General in Council was convinced of the disposition of Serjee 
Rao Ghautka to take advantage of any situation of affairs which might appear to 
him to be favourable to the successful prosecution of hostilities against the British 
Government, and his Excellency in Council was of opinion that the eventual pro¬ 
secution of hostilities constituted one of the objects of that Minister's contempla¬ 
tion, in assembling all the troops of the state in the vicinity of Saugur, and in 
augmenting their number. 

The Governor-General in Council, however, was unwilling to believe that even 
Serjee Rao Ghautka could discern in the actual condition of affairs a prospect of 
deriving advantage from the prosecution of hostilities against the British power, 
or that his influence was sufficient to overcome the general sentiment of reluc¬ 
tance to a renewal of war, which was stated to prevail in the mind of Dowlut Rao 
Scindiah and in the minds of his chiefs and followers. t 

With regard to Dowlut Rao Scindiah’s invasion of the district of Saugur, it |s 
proper to observe, that the Peishwa possesses no real authority over that district, 
and derives from it. no revenue; that his Highness is perfectly indifferent with 
regard to the invasion of that distant territory, and certainly does not consider 
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7 measure to be an act of hostility on. the part of Dowlut Rao Scindiah agaiA 
^fj&4lighnes8’s government. Dowlut Rao Scindiah has urged that he possessed 
an assignment upon Saugur which he obtained from the Peishwa. That assign¬ 
ment (if any existed) was supposed to be of ancient date and obsolete, but. ac¬ 
cording to the loose habits of Mahratta states, the realization of such assignment 
by the arms of the chieftain in whose favour it was granted, would have been 
deemed admissible. For these reasons it is manifest that the invasion of Saugur 
was not designed as an act of hostility against the Peishwa, and that under actual 
circumstances, the British Government was not pledged to resent it. In the judg¬ 
ment of liis Excellency in Council, therefore, none of the acts and proceedings of 
Dowlut Rao Scindiah’s government, described in the extract from the Acting Resi¬ 
dent’s despatches of the 7th of January, could justly be referred to a systematic 
course of hostile operations directed against the British power or against any of 
its allies. 

The Acting Resident erroneously supposed that Dowlut Rao Scindiah was placed 
precisely in the same condition relatively to the British Government and its allies 
as at the commencement of the war with the confederated Mahratta chieftains ; 
but there is, in fact, no similarity in the principal points of that relation at those 
two periods of time, and the Acting Resident was not authorized either by instruc¬ 
tions from this government or by the circumstances of the case, to quit the camp 
of Dowlut Rao Scindiah, and, as far as depended upon that measure, to renew the 
war between the two states. 

It was the duty of the Acting Resident (especially under the knowledge of the 
appointment of Colonel Close to the charge of the Residency at Dowlut llao Sein- 
diah’s court) to have protested against the proceedings of Dowlut Rao Scindiah’s 
government, as far as they appeared to him to be inconsistent with the obligation 
of his engagements, and to have left to Dowlut Rao Scindiah the positive viola¬ 
tion of the peace, in the sense in which, with reference to actual circumstances, it 
ought to be considered, namely, an aggression against the British Government or 
any of its allies, evidently proceeding from a determined spirit of hostility, and 
constituting a part of a systematic plan of hostile operations. In that sense and 
in that degree Dowlut Rao Scindiah had not, in the opinion of the Governor- 
Generai in Council, violated the peace. 

The Governor-General in Council now proceeds to communicate the sequel of 
the Acting Resident’s negotiations at the Court of Dowlut Rao Scindiah. 

The conviction which the Acting Resident entertained of the infamous designs 
of Serjee Rao Ghautka was corroborated in the Acting Resident’s judgment by an 
occurrence in his camp on the night of the 27th of December. On that night the 
guard stationed at the tent which contained the public baggage of the Residency 
was attacked and overpowered by a large body of plunderers, who murdered or 
wounded every person near the tent, and plundered money and other property to 
the value of about 12,000 rupees. The most valuable part of the public property 
however was preserved by the activity of the Resident’s escort, which, compelled 
the plunderers to retreat with precipitation. The Acting Resident was induced to 
suspect that this outrage was instigated by Seriee Rao Ghautka, but of this fact no 
evidence appears. Dowlut Rao Scindiah expressed the utmost degree of regret 
upon this occasion, and promised to afford the Resident every practicable satisfac¬ 
tion. The Acting Resident did not suspect that Dowlut Rao Scindiah had any 
concern in this outrage. That chieftain had previously expressed an earnest desire 
that the Acting Resident should encamp on the same ground with his army on 
account of the Pindarries, whom his Highness acknowledged his inability to con¬ 
trol. Although the suspicions of the Acting Resident with regard to the designs 
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.'of Serjee Rao Ghautka were confirmed by this occurrence* the Acting Resident 
-very properly determined not to render it an exclusive cause for quitting the court 
of Dowlut Rao Scindiah. 

Between the 7th and the 9th of January the army of Dowlut Rao Scindiah in-' 
vested the fort of Saugur for the purpose of realizing the amount of his demand; 
in consequence of which, the Acting Resident despatched a message to his High¬ 
ness, intimating that he had resolved to march the following morning, and desiring 
passports. To this message the Acting Resident received an answer purporting 
that Ramchundev Rhasker (the Agent before mentioned) should be despatched to 
the Acting Resident in the course of the morning, and that all points should be 
satisfactorily adjusted. 

The Acting' Resident, however, having repeated Ins demand for passports* he 
received a message from Dowlut Rao Scindiah signifying that; Ambajee Inglia was 
expected to arrive in the space of eight days* and that on his arrival, it would tie 
determined whether his Highness should proceed to Ougein, or the Acting Resident 
should receive his dismission. 

This insulting message confirmed the Acting Resident in his resolution to march 
the succeeding morning unless Dowlut Rao Scindiah should consent to proceed 
immediately in the direction of Ougein. This resolution, however, the Acting 
Resident was subsequently induced to change, after having made preparations for 
marching by striking all the tents of the British camp and loading the baggage, on 
receiving from Dowlut Rao Scindiah, through the agency of Eamchunder Pundit, 
the most solemn assurances of his Highness’s determination to march in the di¬ 
rection of Ougein on the 16th of January, and to act in every respect according to 
the Acting Resident’s advice. The delay of six days was required in consequence 
of the decease of a female of distinction in the family of Dowlut Rao Scindiah. 

It is proper to observe in this place that the information which the Acting Resi¬ 
dent received with regard to the object of Ambajee’s expected visit, was calculated 
to palliate the hostile and insulting tendency of the message which was conveyed 
to the Acting Resident upon that subject, as described in a preceding paragraph. 

The Acting Resident was informed that repeated and earnest invitations had 
been transmitted to Ambajee, to proceed to the camp of Dowlut Rao Scindiah, in 
the hope and expectation that his influence would effect the expulsion of Ghautka. 
The Acting Resident also 3 tated that in the general opinion Ambajee was decidedly 
adverse to the renewal of war with the British Government. The arrival of Am¬ 
bajee therefore was calculated to maintain peace and amity between the two states, 
although the expectation of it was announced to the Acting Resident in an appa¬ 
rent spirit of hostility and insult. 

On the evening of the 15th of January the Acting Resident received a message 
from Dowlut Rao Scindiah stating, that his Highness’s march on the following 
morning agreeably to his engagement would be attended with considerable incon¬ 
venience, and requesting that the Acting Resident would consent to a further delay 
Of two days promising in the most positive terms to prosecute his march at the 
expiration of that time, without a halt to Ougein. To this proposal the Acting 
Resident after some opposition assented, and on the 11th of January Dowlut Rao 
Scindiah actually commenced his march; but only a small portion of the army 
accompanied his Highness. The battalions and guns, together with the greater 
portion of the army, continued to occupy their position in the vicinity of Saugur, 
and the extent of his Highness’s march did not oxceed three miles. The Acting 
Resident was also informed that it was the intention of Dowlut Rao Scindiah to 
halt four days where be had pitched his tents. 

The Acting Resident having despatched a message remonstrating on hi* 
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of promise* his Highness replied, that in compliance with the ActingT 
^sident/s desire, his Highness had considered it to be incumbent upon him 
to march on the 18th. That his resolution of proceeding to Ougein remained 
unchanged, but that within the period of thirteen days after the decease of a 
member of his family, it was inconsistent with established custom to quit the spot 
where such an event had happened; adding however, that he would positively pro¬ 
ceed on the march to Ougein after the four days which the prescribed period of 
mourning compelled. The Acting Resident considered the whole of this proceeding 
to be the result of collusion and deceit, but his solicitude to abstain from a measure 
which in his apprehension would revive the war between the two states, induced 
him to attend to the promises and professions of Dowlut Rao Scindiah, 

In the mean time the Acting Resident received the Governor-General's instruc¬ 
tions of the 12th of December, on the subject of the conduct of Rajah Ambajee 
(the substance of which instructions is contained in preceding paragraphs of 
this despatch) and addressed a memorial to Dowlut Rao Scindiah in the terms 
prescribed by the order s of the Governor-General, and by a verbal message the 
Acting Resident suggested that a letter should be immediately addressed by Dowlut 
Rao Scindiah to Rajah Ambajee, disavowing any participation in his unwarrantable 
proceedings, and any designs of the nature ascribed by Him to Dowlut Rao Scin¬ 
diah, and prohibiting Ambajee’s attendance at his Highness's court, and the 
Acting Resident desired to be furnished with a copy of that letter for transmission 
to the Governor-General. The Acting Resident further recommended that Dowlut 
Rao Scindiah should address a letter to the Governor* General in terms conform¬ 
able to the tenor of the proposed letter to Ambajee, and to the resolution which 
his Highness had expressed of proceeding to his cupital and of adhering to the 
obligations of his alliance. Several days having elapsed without obtaining a satis¬ 
factory reply from Dowlut Rao Scindiah, to the memorial and the message which 
the Acting Resident had addressed to his Highness, the Acting Resident deemed 
it proper to repeat his demand of an answer, and to combine with that demand ft 
repetition of his remonstrances on the late conduct of his Highness. The Acting 
Resident accordingly transmitted a message to his Highness recapitulating all the 
grounds of complaint against his Highness’s conduct, and intimating that the delay 
which had occurred in affording to the Acting Resident a reply to his communi¬ 
cation and demand on the subject of Ambajee's hostile incursion, tended to confirm 
the Acting Resident's belief of his Highness's participation in the aggression of 
that chieftain. The Acting Resident further signified to Dowlut Rao Scindiah that 
in the event of his Highness's marching on the following morning in the direction 
of Ougein, he might be induced to remain in his Highness’s camp awaiting the 
orders of the Governor-General; expressing at the same time a doubt whether 
any submission would avert the just resentment of the British Government u under 
the complicated acts" of hostility and treachery already committed in disregard of 
every principle of public faith and honour. 

To this message the Acting Resident received an answer expressing his High¬ 
ness's extreme concern at the just cause of resentment which his ^conduct had 
afforded to the British Government and his confidence in the clemency and mode¬ 
ration of the British Government. The person charged with this reply, then 
described the embarrassment of Dowlut Rao Scindiah under the impracticability of 
providing for the due conduct of the administration, and intimated a hope that his 
Highness's personal disposition to maintain the relations of amity with the British 
Government, might be opposed to the measures which in his Highness's name and 
under his supposed authority were pursued by Serjee Rao Ghautka. The Acting 
Resident, refused to admit the justice of this expectation and desired the messenger 
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^signify to Dowiut Rao Scindiah, that his Highness must now be considered to be 
responsible for the acts of his minister. The Acting Resident having desired to be 
informed what answer his Highness had returned to his representation on the 
subject of Ambajee, the messenger replied, that his Highness had assented to all 
that the Acting Resident had proposed on that subject. After adverting to the 
evil consequences of procrastination, the Acting Resident proceeded to demand 
when Dowiut Rao Scindiah had resolved to commence his march towards his 
capital. The messenger replied, that his Highness would positively commence 
his march at the expiration of three days which would complete the period of 
mourning. This intimation was accompanied by an acknowledgement on the part 
of Dowiut Rao Scindiah, that his Highness had forfeited all claim to further indul ¬ 
gence, and by an assurance that if the Acting Resident would consent to remain 
that additional period of time, he would experience no further cause of dissatisfac 
tion ; on the ground of this acknowledgement and assurance the Acting Resident 
consented to await the expiration of the prescribed term. 

The Acting Resident concluded his report of these proceedings with the follow¬ 
ing observations ; “ Dowiut Rao Scindiah still appears to be actuated by a delusive 
hope that, every act of his government will be attributed to Serjee Rao Ghautka, 
ami although I believe the Maharajah to be sincere in his wish to preserve peace 
and to settle quietly at his capital, his weak and capricious mind continually fluc¬ 
tuates between the prudent counsels of all the old adherents of his family; and the 
insinuating allusions presented to his imagination by his father-in-law. In short, 
nothing but the prospect of immediate danger from the British arms can in my 
judgement thoroughly awake him to a senso*of his real situation.” 

The Acting Resident's report of his proceedings at the court of'Dowiut Rao 
Scindiah is interrupted by the miscarriage of a despatch to that officer under date 
the 22nd of January. It appears however, by a despatch from the Acting Resident 
of a subsequent date, that he had received an insulting message from Dowiut Rao 
Scindiah’s Durbar in answer to his demand for passports, and that the Acting 
Resident actually marched from Dowiut Rao Scindiah’s camp on the 23d of Janu¬ 
ary to the distance of about fourteen miles. Previously to his departure, the 
Acting Resident received a visit from two of Dowiut Rao Scindiah's officers, the 
object of which was to persuade the Acting Resident to remain, but those persons 
not being authorized to vouch for Dowiut Rao Scindiah's march on that day, the 
Acting Resident resisted their entreaties and commenced his journey towards the 
camp of the British forces. 

On receiving information of the. Acting Resident's departure, Dowiut Rao Scin¬ 
diah despatched an officer of high rank together with Ramchunder Bhasker the 
agent before-mentioned to the Acting Resident's camp, for the purpose of per¬ 
suading the Acting Resident to return. They arrived at his camp on the evening 
of the 23 d, and on being received by the Acting Resident, solemnly pledged them¬ 
selves that if he would return to Dowiut Rao Scindiah's camp on the morning of 
the 24th, Dowiut Rao Scindiah would commence his march towards his capital on 
the following day. The Acting Resident however refused to accept this assurance, 
but being informed by those persons that they were authorized to pledge Dowiut 
Rao Scindiah's name for the performance of any conditions which could induce 
the Acting Resident to return ; the Acting Resident proposed the following 

1st. That on the day following the Acting Resident’s return to camp, Dowiut 
Rao Scindiah should commence his march to Ougein, to which place he should 
proceed without any further halt than the usual and necessary intervals. 

2ndly. That Scindiah should act in conformity to the Acting Resident’s advice 
respecting Ambajee without any further delay. 
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That Scindiah should comply with the Acting Resident/s advice to disavow" 
It letter to the Governor-General, the conduct of Ambajee arid of the vakeel at 
Hyderabad, and' that letters of recall to the latter persons should be delivered to 
the Acting Resident in order that they might be transmitted through the Resident 
at that court. The messengers having agreed in the most solemn manner to these 
conditions, the Acting Resident consented to return to camp, and he accordingly 
returned on the 24th of January. 

On the evening of that day the Acting Resident received information that Dow* 
iut Rao Scindiah had resolved to halt the following day. This resolution being a 
direct violation of one of the conditions on which the Acting Resident had con¬ 
sented to return to camp, the Acting-Resident recommenced his march, but after 
proceeding a short distance was informed that Dowlut Rao Scindiah had expressed a 
desire to receive a visit from the Acting Resident, who in consequence of this intima¬ 
tion directed that his baggage should remain at a grove in the vicinity of the encamp¬ 
ment of Dowlut Rao Scindiah’s regular brigades, and proceeded with Lieutenant 
Stuart, the officer commanding the escort, to the tents of Dowlut Rao Scindiah. After 
some endeavour on the part of Dowlut Rao Scindiah to excuse his conduct, he signi¬ 
fied his determination to comply that day with all the Acting Resident’s demands 
respecting Ambajee, and to commence his march towards Ougein on the following 
morning. 

The Acting Resident refused to be satisfied unless the letters which he had 
demanded should be prepared and despatched in his presence. To this his High¬ 
ness after much discussion consented, and the Acting Resident was requested to 
retire with some of Dowlut Rao Scin$ah’8 public officers to a separate tent, that 
the letters might there be prepared in the terms which the Acting Resident should 
prescribe. The Acting Resident accordingly retired with Lieutenant Stuart while 
Dowlut Rao Scindiah continued to hold his court. The letters were in a state of 
preparation, when the Acting Resident was informed that Dowlut Rao Scindiah 
desired to retire for the purpose of performing his devotions, which had been in¬ 
terrupted by the Acting Resident’s visit, and the-letters when completed should 
be carried to him, and if the terms of them should not entirely accord with the 
Acting Resident’s wishes, he might return to his Highness’s tents in the evening 
for the purpose of suggesting the necessary alterations. 

The Resident accordingly returned to take leave of Dowlut Rao Scindiah, and 
immediately despatched orders, recalling the baggage of the Residency. In the 
mean time, however, the British camp was surrounded and overpowered by the 
whole body of Dowlut Rao Scindiah’s Pindarries who plundered the whole of the 
baggage. Lieutenant Greene, who commanded the escort, and Dr. Wise the 
surgeon ofThe Residency, were severely wounded, and many of the Sepoys and 
other persons attached to the Residency were also -wounded. 

Dowlut Rao Scindiah expressed the utmost horror and regret at this occur¬ 
rence, and promised to restore the whole of the plundered property. In the 
mean time the gentlemen of the residency being deprived by this atrocious vio¬ 
lence of all the means of accommodation, were reduced to a situation of extreme 
distress. 

With, whatever degree of regret and indignation the Governor-General in Coun¬ 
cil contemplated this unparalleled outrage, justice requires the expression of our 
decided opinion, that it was perpetrated without the participation or knowledge of 
Dowlut Rao Scindiah. The Governor-General in Council even doubts whether 
that outrage was instigated or abetted by Serjee Rao Ghautka, and deems it most 
probable that the plunder of the baggage was the exclusive object of this act of 
violence on the part of some of Dowlut Rao Scindiah’s irregular horse and other 
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entious troops. This occurrence therefore produced no alteration in the senti¬ 
ments of the Governor-Genemi in Council with regard to the views and dispo¬ 
sitions s>f Dowlut Rao Scindiah as described in preceding paragraphs. 

The Governor-General, however, deemed it indispensably necessary to demand 
from Dowlut Rao Scindiah a full explanation of that extraordinary act of violence 
and ample reparation and atonement for it, and the Governor-General considered 
it to be proper to address a letter to that chieftain, stating in general terms the 
sentiments of the British Government with regard to the whole tenor of his con¬ 
duct, adverting however in an especial manner to the outrage committed upon 
the British Representative at his Highness’s court, and containing also a demand 
of reparation and atonement. A copy of that letter is annexed to this despatch 
for your honourable Committee’s information. 

Under thje view of the acts and proceedings of Dowlut Rao Scindiah’s govern ¬ 
ment which has been above transcribed, the Governor-General in Council resolved 
to pursue the same pacific system of measures towards that chieftain which is 
described in the Governor-General’s instructions to the late Resident of the 5th 
of November, and to the Acting Resident of the 22d of December, the substance 
of which is stated In preceding paragraphs of this despatch, and instructions were 
accordingly issued to Colonel Close, who arrived at Nagpore on the 5th of February, 
1805, on his way to Scindiah’s camp, but inconsequence of the receipt of the in¬ 
telligence of the outrage committed upon the Resident’s camp, had determined to 
await at Nagpore further information with regard to the course of events at the 
court of Dowlut Rao Scindiah. 

Those instructions which were dated the ^rd of February, contained a general 
statement of the sentiments of the Governor-General with regard to the views 
and disposition of Dowlut Rao Scindiah and to the conduct of the Acting Resi¬ 
dent. described in preceding parts of this despatch, and conveyed the Governor • 
General's orders to Colonel Close, directing him to pursue his journey to the 
camp of Dowlut Rao Scindiah with the least practicable delay, unless at the 
period of his receipt of those instructions he should be apprized of the existence 
of a state of affairs entirely different from that which the Governor-General sup¬ 
posed to exist. 

Colonel Close was further directed after his arrival at the camp of Dowlut Rao 
Scindiah, to regulate his proceedings according to the spirit and intent of the in¬ 
structions of the 5th of November and 22d of December, as being entirely appli¬ 
cable in the Governor-General’s judgment to the supposed condition of affairs at 
Dowlut Rao Scindiah’s court. Colonel Close was at the same time instructed to 
endeavour to impress upon that chieftain’s mind a due sense of the amicable and 
pacific nature, of the designs of the British Government, and a confident belief of 
our solicitude for the restoration of efficiency and prosperity to his declining domi¬ 
nion, and of the continuance of our disposition to assist his efforts for that pur¬ 
pose, provided that he would adopt a course of proceeding consistent with the 
accomplishment of that object, and with the interests and obligations of the 
alliance subsisting between the two states; Colonel Close was at the same time 
directed to urge the demand of explanation and atonement for the outrage com¬ 
mitted by Dowlut Rao Scindiah’s Pindarries in the spirit of the Governor-Ge ¬ 
neral’s letter to Dowlut Rao Scindiah. 

No alteration had taken place in the condition of the Residency on the 15th of 
February, the date of our latest advice from the Acting Resident. Some of the 
elephants belonging to the residency had been restored. Dowlut Rao Scindiah 
continued occasionally to repeat with great earnestness the expressions of regret 
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r*,nd concern at the outrage committed by his Pindarries, but does not appear to 
have employed any endeavours to supply to the Acting Resident and the gentle- 
men of his family the accommodations and comforts of which they had been 
deprived by the plunder Of the British camp. No restraint, however, Was im¬ 
posed upon the Resident, nor has the transit of letters and despatches to and 
from the Acting Resident been interrupted. 

To the characteristic levity of Dowlut Rao Scindiah, may in some degree be 
ascribed the indifference with which he apparently contemplates the outrage 
which has been committed by persons in his service against the British Repre¬ 
sentative and the distressed condition of the gentlemen of the Residency; but Jm 
conduct in this respect is probably controled by Serjee Rao Ghautka, who may be 
supposed to view with malignant and vindictive satisfaction the distress of the 
British Resident. 

On the 24th of February, Dowlut Rao Scindiah with the main body of his 
army, marched from Saugur in a south-western direction, leaving the battalions 
under the command of Baptiste for the purpose of realizing the balance of the 
contribution which Dowlut Rao Scindiah had exacted from that place. This 
person is said to be of French extraction, but bom in India of a native woman, 
and to have been brought up in the military service of Dowlut Rao Scindiah, in 
whose service he now commands a considerable force of regular infantry, with a 
large train of artillery. 

On the morning of Dowlut Rao Scindiah’s departure, the Acting Resident 
despatched a message to Dowlut Rao Scindiah, stating the extreme inconvenience 
to which he would be exposed by proceeding with the army, and desiring permis¬ 
sion to retire to a place of safety. Dowlut Rao Scindiah replied to this message, 
by repeating in the strongest terms the deep sense of regret which his Highness 
entertained at the outrage which had been committed, and earnestly requesting 
the Resident to continue with the army. 

Subsequently to the march of Dowlut Rao Scindiah from Saugur, the Acting 
Resident received repeated intimations from Dowlut Rao Scindiah of his desire to 
visit him, and to introduce Serjee Rao Ghautka, and the Acting Resident having 
with some reluctance consented to receive Dowlut Rao Scindiah’s visit, that 
chieftain, accompanied by Ghautka and the principal officers of his court, visited 
the Acting Resident on the evening of the 2d instant. On that occasion, Dowlut 
Rao Scindiah endeavoured to justify the conduct of his government, and to remove 
from the Acting Resident's mind a supposition that his government had any 
concern in the late outrage, asserting that the Pindarries by whom it was com¬ 
mitted were not under the control of the government. His Highness also upon 
this occasion expressed his hope that the late misfortune would not interrupt the 
friendship which had so long been established between the two states. TJie Acting 
Resident replied by observing* that what had happened could not be repaired* 
and that be was entirely in the power of his Highness. 

It appears that Dowlut Rao Scindiah was at that time gre&tly perplexed by the 
refusal of Ambajee to join his Highness and to aid him with his councils and his 
resources, and the Acting Resident appears to ascribe to that cause, combined 
with a belief of the continued successes of our arms, and with au apprehension of 
the resentment of the British Government, the apparent solicitude of Dowlut Rao 
Scindiah to conciliate the Acting Resident, It seems evident, therefore, that at 
that time the views of Dowlut Rao Scindiah were directed to purposes uncon¬ 
nected with any sentiment of hostility against the British Government, excepting 
such-as might arise from the necessity of eventual defence against the appre- 
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about twenty-four miles north-west of Saugur, with the supposed intention of 
proceeding towards Narwar. 

The Governor-General in Council .is not enabled to state with any degree of 
confidence an opinion with regard to the ultimate view s of Dowlut Rao Scindiah 
under the guidance of his profligate and unprincipled minister Sirjee Rao Ghautka. 
The immediate object of that chieftain appears to bo, to provide funds by any 
means for the support of a numerous army, which he has been engaged iri col¬ 
lecting, and which may probably be employed as at Saugur, in enforcing the pay¬ 
ment of pecuniary demands from other chieftains, who without such an accession 
of force on the part of Dowlut Rao Scindiah, might have possessed the means of 
successful resistance. 

Our latest advices from Dowlut Rao Scindiah’s camp are dated the 1th instant, 
at which time Dowlut Rao Scindiah continued in the same position as that which 
lie occupied on the 3d instant. 

As connected with the general subject of the war with Jeswunt Kao Holkar, the 
Governor-General in Council deems it necessary in this place to state in general 
terms the progress of transactions in the province of Bundlecund, and the move¬ 
ments of the British force employed for the protection of that province. 

In our despatch of the 15th of June, the Governor-General in Council commu¬ 
nicated to your honourable Committee the unfortunate circumstances which at¬ 
tended the incursion of a body of predatory horse into the district of Kooch in 
Bundelcund, in the month of May, and of the subsequent retreat of those plun¬ 
derers. With reference to that incursion, the Governor-General in Council also 
apprized your honourable Committee, that the Governor-General had deemed it 
necessary to adopt an arrangement for the complete establishment of the British 
authority throughout the district of Bimdlecund, ceded to the honourable Com¬ 
pany by his Highness the Feishwa, and for the consolidation of the civil and mili¬ 
tary authorities in that province, and for its future security against any irruption 
of predatory horse. 

The detail of the arrangement proposed by the Governor-General for the accom¬ 
plishment of these objects will be'stated to your honourable Committee in. a 
future despatch. It appears to the Governor-General in Council to be sufficient 
at this time, to apprize your honourable Committee that obstacles of a local and 
a military nature opposed the adoption of the proposed arrangement at that 
period of time, and that the urgency of its adoption having subsequently abated in 
a considerable degree, the Governor-General was of opinion that in the actual 
situation of affairs every object of security and tranquillity might be accomplished 
by the British troops stationed within the province of Bundelcund. 

The army of Bundelcund, commanded by Lieut.-Colonel Martindell, who was 
appointed to succeed Lieut.-Colonel Fawcett on his suspension from that com¬ 
mand, continued to occupy a position near Calpee, in conformity to the orders 
of his Excellency the Comrnander-in-Chief. Tranquillity being restored in the 
territory in the vicinity of Calpee, the principal part of Lieut.-Colonel Martindell’s 
detachment was ordered into the interior of Bundelcund for the purpose of sup¬ 
pressing the turbulence of the refractory chieftains of Bundelcund, who had taken 
advantage of the incursion of the predatory horse and of the absence of the 
regular troops, to renew their depredations. The remainder of the detachment 
continued at Calpee. 

Lieut.-Colonel Martindell having received information that a party of refractory 
Boondelahs had been joined by a body of plunderers of a tribe denominated Na- 
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had entered the district of Mahoba and excited disturbance, he directed 
"-^J^fnarch into that district for the purpose of dispersing or destroying 'this-prer 
datory body. 

On the 2nd of July Lieut.-Colonel Martindell overtook them near the town of 
Mahoba, and immediately attacked them with great gallantry and spirit, and com ¬ 
pletely defeated them with considerable slaughter, and the loss of almost the whole 
of their baggage and bazars. The loss of the British detachment was very incon¬ 
siderable. The banditti dispersed in every direction, 'and were attacked by the 
inhabitants of the towns and Villages near which they passed in the progress of 
their flight. 

It appeared from the depositions of some of the prisoners taken at Malioba, that 
the banditti which had been defeated at that place, acted under the orders of a 
confederacy of petty Boondela chieftains who had resisted the authority of the 
British Government, and who had despatched agents to Meer Khan soliciting his 
assistance for the subversion of the established authority of the British Govern¬ 
ment in Bundlecund; Meer Khan however was at that period of time engaged in 
hostile operations against the Nabob of Bopaul. 

Soon after the defeat of the freebooters at Mahoba, Lieut.-Colonel Martindell, 
in prosecution of .the plan of operations for the re-establishment of the authority 
of Government in those districts, proceeded to assault the Fort of Jeytpore, which 
was occupied by a garrison in the pay of Rajah Kessary Sing, one of the confede¬ 
rated chieftains mentioned in the preceding paragraph. Measures were in the mean 
while adopted by Captain Baillie for the preservation of tranquillity in those parts 
of Bundlecund which were not occupied by regular troops, by judicious disposi¬ 
tions of the irregular force in the service of the successor of Rajah Himmut 
Behaudur. 

The necessary preparations being made for assaulting the Fort of Jeytpore, the 
storming party advanced, to the gate of the Fort at daybreak on the 28th of July, 
but the gate being defended by a breastwork of earth, the time occupied in the 
removal of this impediment enabled the enemy to bring guns to bear, in such a 
manner as to preclude the possibility of advancing. After sustaining considerable 
loss, and finding every attempt to force the gate impracticable, Lieut.-Colonel 
Martindell ordered the party to be withdrawn. Another party which was ordered 
to escalade the wall in a different part of the Fort, was also under the necessity of 
abandoning the attempt, several of the scaling ladders being found to be too short, 
and the remainder being broken. The troops manifested the utmost gallantry and 
perseverance on this occasion, and their conduct is mentioned by Lieut.-Colonel 
Martindell.in terms of high approbation. 

Lieut.-Colonel Martindell’s report of this event, together with a return of the 
killed and wounded, is enclosed for the information of your honourable Committee. 

Lieut.-Colonel Martindell deemed it necessary to suspend a renewal of the 
attack on the Fort until furnished with ordnance better adapted to the nature of 
the undertaking than that which accompanied his detachment. On the 17th of 
August, having received from Rauda some 12-pounder guns, Lieut.-Colonel Mar- 
tindell determined immediately to renew the attack, and on the 20th of Augdst 
succeeded in taking possession of the Fort. 

Other forts in the different districts of Bunddcnnd were captured, either by the 
regular troops, or by the irregular battalions which had been entertained and em¬ 
ployed for the preservation of tranquillity and good order in Bundelcund. 

No fort of any considerable strength remains in the hands of those who have 
resisted the authority of the British Government, with the exception of Callinger 
and Ajeygurh. The Governor-General entertains no doubt that when the. ser- 
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>s of the British troops can be spared to undertake the reduction of these forts, 
they ■will speedily be surrendered to the Britk.1) Government, or that such an 
accommodation may be effected with the chieftains who possess them, as will 
secure the establishment of the authority of the Company, or of his Highness the 
Peishwa, throughout the districts in Bundlecund in which their respective autho- 
cities are to be maintained. 

Soon after the capture of Jeytpore, Lieut.-Colonel Martindell received instruc¬ 
tions from the Commander-in-Chief, directing him to-advance with the detach - 
menfc under his command, to a position on. the northern frontier of Bundelcund. 
The object of these instructions was to secure the province of Bundelcund and the 
neighbouring districts from the danger of an hostile incursion, directed to the 
purposes either of plundering the territory of Bundelcund, or of penetrating 
through that province into the doab of the Jumna and the Ganges, during the 
advance of the main army under the personal command of his Excellency the 
Commander-in-Chief. The prescribed position of Colonel Martindell^ detach¬ 
ment on the frontier of Bundelcund, was also calculated to enable that detachment 
to undertake any operation which the state of affairs or the movements of any 
hostile troops might render necessary- * 

Lieut.-Colonel Martindell, with tlie detachment under his command, advanced 
from Jeytpore on the 7th of September, and proceeded by the route of Calpee, 
intending to march from Calpee to the position which he had been directed to 
occupy. The troops had suffered so severely from sickness during the preceding 
months, that on the arrival of the detachment at Calpee, the number of sick was 
such as to reduce it to an extreme degree of weakness, and to render it absolutely 
necessary to postpone the march of the detachment to the frontier.^ 

Lieut.-Colonel Martindell accordingly, with the sanction of the Cbmmander-in- 
Chief, encamped near Calpee, with the intention of remaining in that situation 
until the detachment should be in a condition to advance. 

At Calpee, Lieut.-Colonel Martindell was joined by a detachment of the Go¬ 
vernor-General’s body guard, under the command of Captain Daniel, amounting 
to 240 rank and file, with two gallopers, which had been placed at the disposal of 

the Commander-in-Chief. . 

Towards the end of November, the detachment under the command of Lieut.- 
Colonel Martindell advanced from Calpee, and took up a position near Kooch, a 
district situated on the northern frontier of Bundelcund. 

Meer Khan, after the conclusion of his operations against Bhelsa, in the rfionth 
of September, marched with the main body of his force towards Saugut, a pos¬ 
session of the Jaggeerdar of Calpee. Having remained some time in the vicinity 
of that place, he advanced in a northerly direction with the principal part of his 
force, and arrived about the end of December at Calapahaur, a position on the 
right bank of the Sind, from whence he could prosecute his march either to Narwa 
to form a junction with the troops of Ambajee, or towards Jhansee for the iilva 
sion of that, territory. 

On receiving intelligence of the approach of Meer Khan to the frontiei of Bun¬ 
delcund, Lieut.-Colonel Martindell prepared to occupy a more advanced position 
than Kooch, but the information which at that time Lieut.-Colonel Martindell 
received of the hostile conduct of Kajah Ambajee (as described in a preceding 
paragraph of this despatch) induced him to suspend this movement until the views 
of / mbajee should be ascertained. On the receipt of that information by the 
Commander-in-Chief. his Excellency issued instructions to Lieut.-Colonel Martin¬ 
dell, directing him to advance immediately into Gohud, and endeavour to attack 
and defeat the enemy's force which had entered that country. The Commander- 
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left it to the discretion of Lieut .-Colonel Martindeli to suspend the execu- 
" these orders, if the advance of his force in that direction should leave the 
province of Bundeleund and its vicinity open to an incursion from the south- 
.ward, 

The subsequent receipt of intelligence of the retreat of Ambajee’s troops from 
Gohud, rendered any immediate movement of Lieut.-Colonel Martindeli* $ detach¬ 
ment unnecessary, and that officer determined therefore to remain near Kooch 
ready to act as circumstances might require. Lieut.-Colonel Martindeli’s determi¬ 
nation was also influenced by the information which he received at the time of 
the arrival of Bowlut Rao Scindiah at Saugur with a large army, and of Scindiah* a 
hostile proceedings against that place. 

Lieut.-Colonel Martindeli being unacquainted with the object and designs of 
Scindiah, and being doubtful whether the hostile proceedings of Scindiah against a 
possession of our ally the Peishwa, might not be the commencement of a sys¬ 
tematic plan of host ile operations against the British power, or might not be'con¬ 
sidered by the British Government to be a violation of the peace, deemed it 
necessary to be prepared for an eventual attempt on the part of Dowlut Rao Scin¬ 
diah to invade the province of Bundelcund, which Lieut.-Colonel Martindeli con¬ 
cluded would he the first object of his attack, in the event of a rupture between 
the two Governments. 

On the 5th of January, Lieut.-Colonel Martindeli received accounts of Meer 
Khan’s arrival at Calapahaur, as related in a preceding paragraph, and prepared to 
move from Kooch the instant he should ascertain the intended route of Meer 
Khan. 

The cavalry of Meer Khan/commanded by that chieftain in person, having sud¬ 
denly advance^ to the northward, arrived within a few miles of Gwalior on the 
8th of January, and proceeded to the northward on the following day ; and having 
crossed the Chumbul near Dolepore, joined the force of Jeswunt Rao Holkar near 
Bhurtpore on the 17 th of January. 

Lieut.-Colonel Martindeli had advanced to a position on the bank of the Sind 
(where he arrived on the 12th of January) \yjpeh was calculated to enable him 
both to oppose with effect an attempted invasion and to advance with facility to 
the northward, if that movement should be necessary. 

The infantry and guns of Meer Khan not having advanced with his cavalry, and 
being still in a position which might enable them to enter Bundelcund unless op¬ 
posed by a force on the frontier, Lieut.-Colonel Martindeli proposed to maintain 
his position on the Sind until the views of this body of troops should be as¬ 
certained. 

On the 13th, Lieut.-Colonel Martindeli received from Mr. Jenkins the notifica¬ 
tion of his determination to quit the camp of Dowlut Rao Scindiah without delay. 
This information confirmed Lieut.-Colonel Martindeli in his determination to 
maintain his position on the Sind until he should receive further information. 
Lieut.-Colonel Martindeli stated to the Commander-in-Chief his intention to re¬ 
frain from any offensive operations against Dowlut Rao Scindiah without orders, 
but to repel by force any attempt of that chieftain to invade the province under 
his protection. 

The Commander-in-Chief, on receiving intelligence of the advance of Meer 
Khan, directed Colonel Martindeli to advance immediately to Dolepore with his 
whole force. It appears that the information received by the Commander-in- 
Chief induced his Excellency to suppose that the whole of Meer Khan’s force was 
advancing towards Bhurtpore, and by this movement of Lieut.-Colonel Martindeli’* 
detachment, with the expected advance, of the army under the command of Major* 
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General Jones from Shahabad, Ids EteeHency entertained the'hope, of effectually 
preventing the escape of the enemy from one or other of those distinct forces, 
Lieut.-Colonel Martindell, in compliance with the orders of the Commander-in- 
Chief, advanced from the Sind, and arrived at Gwalior on the 21st of January, 

At Gwalior, Lieut.-Colonel Martindell received information from Mr. Jenkins of 
the further advance of Dowlut Rao Scinaiah, and being at the time in possession 
of instructions from the Commander-in Chief, which authorized him eventually to 
stipend his advance to Dolepore, Lieut.-Go'lonel Martindell determined to return 
to his former position on the Sind, and there to wait the progress of events, and 
to be prepared for any emergency which might require the services of his 
detachment. 

By our latest advices, Lieut.-Colonel M&rtindell’s detachment continued to 
occupy that position, which is equally calculated to secure the internal tranquillity 
of Bundelcund, and to protect that province and the territory of Gohud- from 
external invasion. 

The Governor- General-in-Council now resumes the narrative of the proceedings 
of the army under the personal command of his Excellency the Commander-in- 
Chief. 

The Commander-in-Chief having completed the necessary arrangements at Deig 
and having left a proper garrison in the fort, proceeded against Bhurtpore another 
strong fort belonging to Rajah Runjeet Sing and his usual place of residence. 

The Commander-in-Chief directed his march near Muttra for the purpose of 
favouring his junction with hia Majesty’s 75th regiment and a large convoy of 
provisions. His Majesty’s 75th regiment and the convoy having joined the main 
army on the 29th of December, the Commander-in-Chief pursued his march 
towards Bhurtpore where the army arrived on the 3rd of January. 

The Commander-in-Chief commenced operations against the town of Bhurt¬ 
pore, and a battery of six 18 pounders was opened against the wall on the 7th of 
January. On the 9th, the breach being reported practicable, preparations were 
made to storm it, and Lieut.-Colonel Maitland of his Majesty’s 75th regiment was 
appointed, to the command of the ^prming party. 

Extraordinary and unexpected obstacles however opposed the progress of the 
storming party and occasioned its detention during a considerable period of time 
in a situation where it was exposed to a heavy fire from the walls of the town and 
on reaching the breach, it was unfortunately found to be impracticable. The 
party Was therefore compelled to retire after repeated attempts to ascend the 
breach with the loss of many officers and men, and of Lieut.-Colonel Maitland 
whose courage and exertions were eminently conspicuous on this unfortunate 
occasion. A flanking party, however, which was directed against the enemy’s 
battery at the same time succeeded in gaining the battery, spiked the guns which 
were found in it and killed a considerable number of the enemy. 

The party which endeavoured to storm, retreated in good order to the batteries 
of the British army. Although this attempt to storm the breach terminated un¬ 
successfully, the British troops have on no occasion displayed a greater spirit 
of gallantry and firmness than in this attack. The failure of this attack must be 
exclusively ascribed to the insurmountable nature of the obstacles which opposed 
he progress of the troops. 

On the following night a new battery was commenced for the purpose of 
breaching the wall in a different place and was opened on the 14th with great 
effect. 

On the 21st of January, the breach which had been effected by the fire from 
the batteries which had been erected after the assault of the town on the 9tb 
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/to be practicable, the Commander^n-Chief determined upon another 
to carry the place by storm. On the evening of that day the storming 
party which was commanded by Lieut.-Colonel Macrae or his Majesty s C.itU 
regiment moved out of the trenches. The ditch however which surrounds the 
town was found to be so broad and deep that every attempt of the storming party 
to cross it proved unsuccessful and the party was compelled to return to the 
trenches. The Commander-in-Chief represents the conduct of the troops on this 
occasion to have been distinguished by their accustomed steadiness, activity, and 
valour. 

The Governor-General-in-Council is concerned to add that the heavy fire to 
which the troops were unavoidably exposed during a considerable time in endea¬ 
vouring to effect their passage across the ditch ancl during their return to the bat¬ 
teries occasioned a severe loss. 

The failure of these attempts determined the Commander-in-Chief to carry the 
approaches close to the surrounding ditch, by which means it was his Excellency s 
expectation that the obstacles which had hitherto prevented our success would be 
effectually overcome. 

His Excellency accordingly stationed the army in a new position on the southern 
side of the town and recommenced the operations of the siege. 

Shortly after the failure of the second assault an action took place between a 
detachment of the British troop3 and the whole force of the enemy’s cavalry sup¬ 
ported by a body of infantry with guns, which afforded additional proof of the 
superiority of the British arms when opposed to the enemy in the field. 

A large supply of provisions having been collected at Muttra for the use of the 
army before Bhurtpore* his Excellency the Commander-in-Chief detached a party 
0 f the 1st regiment of native cavalry and one battalion of native infantry under 
the command of Captain Welsh of the native cavalry, for the purpose of pro* 
tecting the convoy on its march to his Excellency’s camp. On the morning of 
the 23rd of January, the convoy was attacked on its march at the distance of 
about eight miles from the British camp by a considerable body of infantry with 
guns and by the whole of the united force of ^avairy belonging to Jeswunt Ra o 
Holkar, Meer Khan and Bappojee Scindiah;' The British troops took post 
in a village where they resisted with success the attack of the whole of the enemy's 
cavalry. 

The fire of the contending troops being heard in the British camp, the Com- 
mander-in-Chief ordered a party of cavalry, consisting of his Majesty’s 27th fight 
dragoons and the 2d regiment of native cavalry under the command of Lieut- 
Colonel Need to advance to the support of the Convoy, and his Excellency fol¬ 
lowed in person with the whole of the cavalry in camp. As soon as Lieut- 
Colonel Need’s detachment appeared, the party of British troops in the village 
charged the enemy and routed them with great slaughter, taking four guns with 
their tumbrils and nearly forty stand of colours. The party commanded by 
Lieut.-Colonel Need also subsequently charged the enemy’s troops and com¬ 
pleted their defeat, Meer Khan who commanded the infantry in person with 
difficulty escaped in disguise. 

The loss of the British detachment consisted of two officers wounded and only 
two privates killed and twenty wounded. 

The Commander-in-Chief has expressed his high approbation of the gallantry, 
judgement, and activity manifested by Captain Welsh on the occasion. 

On the 29th of January the Commander-in-Chief again moved out with the 
whole of the cavalry and two corps of infantry, for the purpose of protecting a 
large convoy which was on its march from Agra to join his Excellency’s camp 
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under an escorts of. several battalions of native infantry, which had been detached 
from the army for that purpose. 

This convoy chiefly consisted of a large supply of provisions, treasure, ammuni¬ 
tion. and military stores of every description requisite for the prosecution of the 
siege of Bhurtpore, and its arrival was an object of great importance and of pro¬ 
portionate anxiety to the mind of the Commander-in-Chief. 

The enemy aware of the importance of this convoy and of the inconvenience 
which would be occasioned to the British army by its loss, determined to assault 
it on its approach. With this view the whole of the enemy’s united cavalry had 
occupied a position near the road from Agra awaiting the approach of the convoy. 
The design of the enemy, however, was completely frustrated by the vigilance 
and activity of his Excellency the Commander-in-Chief who arrived near the 
enemy's position a few hours before the British convoy. 

The arrival of the British detachment under his Excellency’s command, in¬ 
duced the enemy to retreat with precipitation. The Commander-in-Chief at¬ 
tempted to charge the enemy's troops, but the rapidity of their flight rendered 
impracticable every effort to overtake them. The convoy arrived in camp in per¬ 
fect safety on the evening of the 30th of January. 

On! the 8th of February, the Commander-in-Chief received information that 
Meer Khan had marched with a force of between ten and fifteen thousand cavalry 
towavds the Jumna with the intention of crossing that river and plundering the 
British provinces in that quarter. His Excellency immediately detached a force 
consisting of three regiments of European light dragoons, three regiments of 
native cavalry and the horse artillery under the command of Major-General Smith 
in pursuit of the enemy. General Smith inarched on the 8th for Muttra, at 
which place he crossed the Jumna by a bridge of boats on the 9th of February, 
and proceeded with the greatest expedition in pursuit of the enemy who had 
crossed at a ford a little below Muttra on the 7th. The enemy pursued a north¬ 
easterly course up the Doab towards the Ganges and endeavoured to cross that 
river at different places, but for some time without success. 

On the 14th of February, Meer Khan effected his passage across the Ganges 
and entered Rohilcund with his whole force directing his march to Moradabad. 
The principal station in the district of that name and the seat of the court of 
justice and the treasury, 

Meer Khan arrived at Moradabad on the 16th of February. Measures of 
precaution had been adopted by the civil officers of government at Moradabad for 
the preservation of the treasure, of the records of the court, and those of the 
collector's office, and for their own security, and that of their families and the 
other European inhabitants of the place; they retired into a house belonging to 
Mr. I.eycester the Acting Collector of the district, which had been rendered capa¬ 
ble of defence by the construction of a wall and a ditch. 

The only troops at the station consisted of about 350 sepoys of the provincial 
battalion who were commanded by Lieutenant Wilkinson, l^iese troops received 
the enemy on the parade of their corps, but after some skirmishing with the 
enemy, were compelled to retire before the enemy’s superior numbers, and effected 
their retreat with great regularity to the house to which the civil officers bad 
retired. A few sepoys of this party were killed and wounded, during the day. 
Meet Khan’s troops burned the cantonments of the provincial corps and the 
public stations of most of the European inhabitants of the place, and also took 
possession of the town of Moradabad. On the 17 th they surrounded and attacked 
Mr. Leycesteris house. A party of irregular troops which had been raised for the 
purpose of assisting in the defence of the place deserted to the enemy with the 
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the provincial*corps above-mentioned and three small pieces of cannon, k 
arty in the house maintained, a successful defence against various attempts 
on the part of the enemy to carry the place by assault, and the enemy was re* 
pulsed with considerable loss,. The enemy prepared for another assault on the 
evening of the same day, but the information which reached Meer Khan ot the 
approach of Major-General Smith, induced him to abandon liis design and after 
remaining under arms during the night, the enemy decamped at 3 o’clock in the 
morning. General Smith who had crossed the Ganges on the 15th at a ford parallel 
to Moradabad, arrived on the ground which the enemy bad occupied on the 18th, 
The enemy plundered some houses in the town of Moradabad and committed 
various outrages. 

The conduct of Mr. Leycester and of the other officers of government at Mora- 
da bad in the defence of the post which they occupied, has merited the expression 
of the high approbation of the Governor-General-in-Council. 

Meer Khan proceeded towards Casheepore, a place situated to the north-east 
of Moradabad near the hills and was pursued by Major-General Smith, who 
passed Rampore the capital of the Jaggeer of the descendants and followers of 
the late Rohilla Chief Fyz Ooltah Khan, when General Smith had an interview 
with the Nabob Nusser Oollah Khan, the Regent of Rampore, Meer Khan 
having fled under the hills into a country of difficult access into which General 
Smith could not pursue him. General Smith deemed it advisable to halt in a 
position by which he should be able to cover the cities of Bareilly, Moradabad, and 
Pill cheat, from any attempt of the enemy to pursue him as soon as he should 
again enter the open country. 

The Governor-General in Council deems it proper to interrupt the narrative of 
transactions in Rohilcund for the purpose of communicating the operations of the 
army before Bhurtpore. 

On the 11th of February the main body of the army under the command of 
Major-General Jones, which had advanced from Guzerat, foraied a junction with 
the army of the Commander-in-Chief, and encamped in a position in the vicinity 
of the ground occupied by the army of Bengal,- 

The remainder of the force from Guzerat under the command of Deut.-Colonel 
Holmes, was advancing with a convoy of treasure and stores by a different route, 
and at the period of the latest advices was arrived at Rampora. 

On the 20th of February the advanced state of the operations against the town 
of Bhurtpore appeared to the Commander-in-Chief to render it advisable to as¬ 
sault the place without further delay. On that day his Excellency made prepara¬ 
tions for the attack. The party destined to storm the breach was formed of the 
greater part of the European infantry belonging to the Bengal army and three 
battalions of Sepoys under the command of Lieut.-Colonel Don. Another party 
consisting,of 200 men, his Majesty’s 36th regiment, and one battalion of Bengal 
native infantry under the command of Captain Grant of the former corps, was 
ordered to attack the enemy’s trenches and guns on the outside of the town, while 
a third column composed of 300 men from his Majesty’s 65th regiment and two 
battalions of Bombay native infantry was destined to attack one of the gates of the 
place which was understood to be accessible. The attack conducted by Captain 
Grant entirely succeeded, and the British troops obtained possession of the 
enemy’s guns which were brought into camp. The Govern or-General is con¬ 
cerned to state that neither of the other attacks succeeded. The ditch was found 
to be so deep as to render the approach of the storming party under the command 
of Lieut.-Colonel Don to the breach impracticable. The troops then attempted 
to ascend one of the bastions of the town but without success, and after repeated 
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command of IJeut.-Colonel Taylor which was intended to attack the gate was de¬ 
tained a considerable time ori its march, and was early exposed to a most heavy 
and destructive fire from the town which destroyed the ladders and rendered every 
attempt to succeed by assaulting the gate impracticable. Lieut.-Colbne! Taylor, 
therefore, was compelled to withdraw his men until he received orders to return 
to camp. The Commander-in-Chief has expressed bis opinion of the conduct of 
Lieut.-Colonel Don and of Captain Grant and the troops under their command in 
terms of the greatest approbation. 

The failure of this attempt to carry the town by assault having been occasioned 
in a great degree by the occurrence of unexpected accidents and delays, and the 
Commander-in-Chief having reason to suppose that a few hours more battering 
Would render perfectly practicable the bastion which our troops had attempted to 
escalade, his Excellency determined to renew the attack on the following day. 

The storming party consisted of the whole of the European force and two batta¬ 
lions of Native infantry from the army of Bengal and the greater part of his 
Majesty’s 65th and 86th regiments, the Grenadier battalion and the flank compa¬ 
nies, and another battalion of Native infantry from the army of Bombay. The 
whole was commanded by the honourable Colonel Monson, and moved out to the 
attack at three o’clock in the afternoon of the 21st of February. 

The troops engaged in the attack with the most determined zeal and bravery, 
but their utmost exertions to gain the top of the breach were unsuccessful, and 
after successive attempts, which were continued with unabating ardour during two 
hours, were compelled to retire with a severe loss of officers and men. It is with 
the deepest concern that the Governor-General in Council announces to your 
honourable Committee this further failure in the attempt to carry Bhurtpore by 
assault, and his Excellency in Council extremely laments the loss of the many 
brave officers and men who have fallen on this occasion; although the exertions of 
the troops have not been attended with success, they have not on any occasion 
displayed a greater degree of gallantry and steadiness, and the Commander-in- 
chief has expressed the highest approbation of the conduct of Lieut.-Colonel 
Monson and of all the troops engaged in the assault. 

The causes of the repeated failures in the attempts upon Bhurtpore have not 
yet been fully stated to the Governor-General in Council, and will require further 
investigation. 

On the 24th of February the Commander-in-Chief took up a new position on 
the north-east side of Bhurtpore, and his Excellency is prepared to re-commence 
operations against that place as soon as he shall have received supplies of stores 
and ammunition which are advancing towards the army from the stations within 
the Company’s provinces at which they had been collected. The Commander-in- 
Chief expresses a confident hope of obtaining possession of Bhurtpore before the 
conclusion of the season for active military operations in that quarter of India. 

The Rajah of Bhurtpore however, aware that the exertions of the British forces 
must ultimately be successful and that the utter destruction of bis power must be 
the consequence of our success, despatched on the 25th of February a letter to his 
Excellency the Commander-in-Chief, proposing an accommodation with the British 
Government. 

In that letter the Rajah of Bhurtpore indirectly acknowledged the treachery of 
his conduct, expressed an earnest desire to be restored to the friendship of the 
British Government, and offered, under proper encouragement, to proceed to the 
British camp ; in his reply to that letter the Commander-in-Chicf apprized the 
the Rajah of Bhurtpore that if the Rajah was sincerely disposed to maintain in fu- 
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Js fidelity to the British Government, and would consent to reimburse th 

peases to which the British Government had been exposed by the consequences 
of his conduct, the Rajah might repair to the British camp, and would be admitted 
to a personal communication with his Excellency the Commander-in-Chief. In his 
reply to that letter, however, the Riyah signified that he had directed a person in 
his confidence to attend his Excellency. The Commander-in-Chief therefore re¬ 
plied, by adverting to the Rajah’s deviation from the tenor of his own proposition, 
and by intimating that the insincerity of the Rajah would preclude all confidence 
in the representations of his agents. 

In his replies to the Rajah of Bhurtpore’s letters, the Commander-in-Chief pur¬ 
posely avoided any explicit declaration of the terms on which the Rajah might be 
permitted to retain any portion of bis former power and resources, and required 
as a preliminary condition his consent to afford to the British Government com¬ 
pensation for the expenses which he had occasioned. 

The terms of accommodation which his Excellency the Commander-in-Chief 
deems it advisable at a proper season to propose to the Rajah of Bhurtpore are, 
1st. That he shall be confirmed in the possession of territory, yielding an annual 
revenue of from ten to twelve lacs of rupees. 2ndly, That he shall surrender the 
fortress of Deis, and its dependent territory, &c. 3rdly. That he shall reimburse 
to the extent of his means, the expenses which his conduct has occasioned. 

The Commander-in-Chief was of opinion that under actual circumstances these 
terms were proportionally advantageous both to the Rajah of Bhurtpore and the 
British Government. To the Rajah, by enabling him to avoid the extremity of 
ruin, and to the British Government, by depriving Holkar at an early period of 
time, of the only remaining bulwark of his power. 

The Governor-General had previously transmitted to his Excellency the Com- 
raander-in-Chief a communication of his sentiments with regard to the expediency 
of detaching the Rajah of Bhurtpore from the interests of Holkar, and to the most 
desirable terms of accommodation with the Rajah. 

On the receipt of the plan proposed by the Commander-in-Chief, the Governor- 
General transmitted further instructions for the conduct of the negotiation in the 
event of its renewal. It appeared to his Excellency the Governor-General to be 
necessary to state the conditions which his Excellency considers to be indispensable 
under any engagement which might be concluded with that chieftain. 

Those conditions have been by the Governor-General stated to be— 

1st. That the Rajah of Bhurtpore should furnish such security as the Comman¬ 
der-in-Chief should deem satisfactory for the exact fulfilment of the engagement 
which he might conclude with the British power. 

2ndly. That the Rajah of Bhurtpore should completely abandon the cause of Jes- 
wunt Rao Holkar; that he should, withhold from JeawuntRao Holkar every species 
of resource within, his power to controul, and that he should unite with the British 
Government in endeavouring to expelJeswunt Rao Holkar and his troops from the 
limits of his possesssions. 

3dly. That the Rajah of Bhurtpore should indemnify the British Government to 
a certain extent, for the expenses to which we have been exposed in the prosecu¬ 
tion of hostilities against the Rajah of Bhurtpore and Jeswunt Rao Holkar. 

His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief has been requested to exercise his judg¬ 
ment, in determining the extent of the compensation to be demanded. With a. 
view however to afford to the Rajah of Bhurtpore, an additional inducement to 
adhere to the faith of his engagements, the Governor-General suggested to his 
Excellency the expediency of intimating to the Rtyah that the British Government 
would be disposed to consent that the payments should be gradual, arid should 
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dmitof a future reduction in the stipulated amount of compensation in proportion 
to the zeal and fidelity which the Rajah should manifest in fulfilling the conditions 
of his engagements. 

4thly. That the fortress of Deig and the territory dependant upon it, should 
continue in the possession of the British Government until peace should have been 
completely established in India, ' 

The permanent possession of that fortress and territory did not appear to the 
Governor-General to be an object of sufficient importance to hazard for the sake of 
its attainment, the advantage of detaching the Rajah of Bhurtpo-re from the interests 
of■ Jeswunt. Rao Holkar, 

On these conditions the Governor-General signified to the Commander-In-Chief 
his disposition to confirm the Rajah of Bhurtpore in the possession of all the ter¬ 
ritory which fie occupied at the commencement of the present war, with the 
exception of the districts granted to him by his Excellency the Commander-in- 
Chief after the last war, as (stated in a former paragraph of this despatch) and 
lately resumed by the British Government. 

The Govern or-General further signified to the Commander-in-Chief, that in the 
opinion of the Governor-General it was extremely important to stipulate with the 
Rajah of Bhurtpore for the payment of an annual tribute, but that the exigency of 
the stipulation was not such as to require that it should be rendered an indispen¬ 
sable condition of the proposed arrangement 

The Governor-General in Council is disposed to credit the actual disposition of 
the Rajah of Bhurtpore to effect an accommodation with the British power, and 
deems it highly probable that when the British army shall have received fresh 
supplies for the renewal of the siege of Bhurtpore, the Rajah will submit to the 
proposed conditions. 

The Governor-General in Council has stated that Meer Khan had been driven 
under the hills in Roliilcund, and that Major-General Smith was prepared to re¬ 
new his pursuit as soon as the enemy should quit his position. 

Meer Khan having after a few days quitted his position under the hills and pro¬ 
ceeded towards the Ganges, Major-General Smith marched again on the 24th of 
February in the direction of Moradabad, 

Meer Khan marched for seme days in a north-westerly direction, and appeared 
to entertain the intention of recrossing the Ganges at some ford near Hurdwar, 
but suddenly changed his route and returned to the south-west in the direction of 
the hills, when the intelligence which he received of the approach of General 
Smith's detachment induced him again to move to the north-west, and on the 1st 
of March he encamped between Shaircote and Ufsulgurh. 

On the morning of the 2nd, Major-General Smith having left his camp and 
baggage at Shaircote under charge of the rear guard of his detachment, and of. the 
3rd regiment native cavalry, made a forced march with the remainder of the de¬ 
tachment, and on the afternoon of that day overtook the force of the enemy, 
consisting of a large body of cavalry and a corps of infantry. 

Meer Khan having received information of the approach of Major-General Smith 
at ten o’clock in the morning, despatched the baggage of his troops and remained 
with the principal part of his force, with the view to cover the retreat of the bag- 
gage. Major-General Smith immediately attacked the enemy; a body of infantry 
attempted to charge the British cavalry but was completely destroyed ; the cavalry 
of the enemy also charged and attempted to penetrate our line, but were repulsed 
with loss. After the destruction of the infantry the cavalry fled, pursued to some 
distance by the British troops. The loss sustained by the enemy was very con- 
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force, only four officers and forty-three men were wounded, and nine men 

killed. 

Meer Khan, having collected his cavalry after the action, appears to have pro¬ 
ceeded towards Casheepore, and from thence to Moradabad. He next proceeded 
to Cbandowsy, a considerable town situated in a direction south-west from Mora¬ 
dabad. Meer Khan is stated to have levied an inconsiderable contribution on 
Chandowsy, and to have entertained a design of proceeding from thence to Bareilly. 

A considerable detachment of native infantry, however* under the command of 
Colonel Grueber, which had entered Rohilcund shortly after Meer Khan^s attempt 
on Moradabad, having marched to Bareilly, effectually secured that important city 
from any danger from the enemy. 

Major-General Smith continued to pursue the enemy, who on hearing of the 
approach of the British detachment changed his route, after having advanced a 
short distance on the road to Bareilly, and returned in a north westerly direction ; 
and on the 10th of March, encamped near Amrooah. 

On that day a pctrty of 900 irregular horse and 400 Rohillahs, which had been 
detached to Moradabad by Colonel Burn, who commanded a detachment sta¬ 
tioned on the right bank of the Ganges for the defence of the fords on that river, 
was surrounded at a village near Amrooah by the whole of Meer Khan's force. 
The party in the village repulsed several attempts of the enemy to dislodge it 
with considerable loss, and. maintained its ground during the whole of the ICth, 
Colonel Burn, who had received information on the morning of the 10th of the 
situation of the detachment, crossed the Ganges and marched to its relief, and 
arrived at the village where our party had taken post after a march of twenty- 
eight miles. On the arrival of Colonel Burn’s force, the troops of the enemy 
fled. On the following clay, Colonel Burn having received intelligence that a large 
party of horse and foot had been left in the rear with the baggage of the enemy, 
detached the irregular cavalry under his command for the purpose of attacking 
that force. The cavalry completely succeeded in defeating the troops of the 
enemy, destroying 500 of their number, and captured the whole of their baggage, 
and bazars. 

After this defeat, Meer Khan pursued his route to the Gauges, and on the 
13th of March recrossed that river at the ford by which he had entered Rohilcund 
with the whole of his force, pursued by Major-General Smith. No doubt can be 
entertained of Meer Khan's intention to continue his flight across the Jumna. 

The Governor-General in Council has great satisfaction in stating to your 
honourable Committee that the hopes which Meer Khan may have entertained off 
exciting a general insurrection in Rohilcund have been completely disappointed. 
No person of family, reputation, or influence, even among those of his own tribe 
has joined his standard. Rohilcund abounds with needy adventurers, who pos¬ 
sessing no regular and established means of subsistence, are disposed to join the 
standard of any rebel or invader. Few, if any, even of that description of persons 
have been induced to follow the fortune of Meer Khan. It appears that by 
persons of respectability and rank among the Rohillas, Meer Khan is not held in 
any degree of estimation, his force is of the most contemptible kind, scarcely 
better than a mere banditti, and no permanent mischief can be effected by it. 

The General body of the inhabitants of Rohilcund entertain sentiments of the 
highest respect for the British Government, and a just sense of the power and 
stability of the British empire in India, and are attached to the interests of the 
British Government by an experience of the benefits resulting from the mild and 
equitable system of its administration. * 
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To the operation of these sentiments may be ascribed the failure of the unre-., 
raitted exertions of the agents of Meer Khan to excite among the tribe of Rohil- 
las a Spirit of insurrection, and to induce any persons of rank and character to join 
his standard. 

The conduct of the Nawaub NuSser Oollah Khan, the regent of Rampore, has 
been eminently distinguished dUring the late occurrences in Rohilcund by a firm 
and zealous attachment to the interests of the British Government. Attempts 
•were made by Meer Ivhpn to shake the allegiance of Nasser Oollah Khan, the 
Nawaub however invariably communicated to Mr, Seton, the agent of the Gover¬ 
nor-General in the ceded pro vinces, the letters which he received from Meer Khan 
and accompanied these communications with assurances of his fidelity and attach¬ 
ment.. 

The Govern or-General in Council has deemed it proper to address a letter of 
approbation and encouragement to Nusser Oollah Khan, and to testify in the most 
public and honourable manner the sentiments entertained by the British Govern¬ 
ment of the merits of his conduct. 

The reports received from Mr. Seton of the general disposition manifested 
by the inhabitants of Bareilly during the late transactions in Rohilcund, have satis¬ 
fied the Governor-General in Council that whatever may be the sentiments and 
conduct of a few individuals, the body of the inhabitants including all those who 
are eminent for rank, respectability of character, and influence in the province, 
unite in a sense of the benefits which they derive from the protection of the British 
Government. No evil therefore has resulted from this irruption into the province 
of Rohilcund, except a temporary loss of revenue, the necessary consequence of 
the depredations which uniformly mark the progress of such lawless banditti j and, 
experience of the little advantage or honour to be derived from such attempts to 
disturb our possessions, will probably discourage future enterprises of a similar 
nature. But in any event all such attempts will be effectually frustrated as soon 
as our troops can be disposed at their proper stations. 

On a consideration of all the transactions which have been recorded in the pre¬ 
ceding, narrative, combined with the actual condition of our internal and external 
relations, the Governor-General in Council has no reason to doubt the accom¬ 
plishment of the expectations, which in our despatch of the 13th of July the 
Governor-General in Council has expressed with regard to the benefits to be de¬ 
rived from the general arrangements of the peace concluded with Dowtut Rao 
Scindiah and the Rajah of Berar. The fundamental principles of that policy 
which regulated the measures of the British Government in framing those arrange¬ 
ments which must constitute the basis of the power and security of the British 
Empire in India, cannot be considered to be affected by the circumstances of- 
the existing contest with Holkar and his partizans.. The immediate effect of that 
extended system of political connection which is indisputably requisite for the 
permanent establishment of general peace and tranquillity throughout India, must 
necessarily be to deprive of employment that numerous class of military adven¬ 
turers, who have hitherto derived subsistence from the wars and contests of the 
various discordant and unconnected powers of India. To the operation of this 
cause must be ascribed the facility with which Holkar and his partizans have been 
enabled without any pecuniary or territorial resources to assemble and maintain ti 
numerous horde of freebooters But the gradual and certain operation of those 
principles on which is founded the existing system of our political relations, must 
ultimately tend to subdue the characteristic habits and dispositions of those rude 
and predatory classes, and to encourage the cultivation of the arts of peace, and 
industry throughout every state in India. 
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... ■ ■'jsi.iQ power of Jeswunt Rao Holkar is destitute of any solid foundation, and of 
every element of an established Government : and although under actual circum¬ 
stances the British Government is still under the necessity of maintaining our 
armies in the field during an unexpected period of time, no conclusions can be 
, deduced from the present situation of affairs, of a nature to justify a doubt of the 
ultimate establishment of that system of general peace and security throughout 
India, to which the views and measures of this government have been uniformly 
directed. 

We have the honour to be, 
honourable Sirs, 

your most faithful humble servants, 

WELLESU2Y. 

G.H.BAHrow, 

G. tin ny* 


No. III. 


To the Honourable the Secret Committee of the Honourable the Court of 

Directors . 

Honourable Sirs, Fort William, May 13, 1805. 

1. The Governor-General in Council has the honour to 
communicate to your honourable Committee by a despatch 
overland* a narrative of occurrences connected with the pro¬ 
gress of operations against the power of Jeswunt Rao 
Holkar, continued from the latest advices which had been 
received by the Governor-General in Council on the 24th of 
March, the date of our last despatch to your honourable 
Committee. 

2. Meer Khan after re-crossing the Ganges, as stated 
in our letter of the 24th of March, moved down the 
Doab and was pursued by Major-General Smith with the 
British cavalry. In his flight Meer Khan attempted to 
plunder the tOAvn of Hauper in the Doab, but was re¬ 
pulsed by the spirited exertions of the Aumil of the district. 
During his progress through the Doab he does not appear 
to have effected any serious injury to the country through 
which he passed. 

3. On the 20th of March, Meer Khan crossed the 
Jumna at a ford to the southward of Muttra, and proceeded 
to the vicinity of Bhurtpore. During the flight of Meer 
Khan through the Doab, his followers deserted him in 
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Teat numbers, and it is stated that after lie had crossed the 
Jumna, his force did not exceed a few hundred horse. 

4. Major-Creneral Smith having effected the expulsion of 
Meer Khan from thejjBritish territories, proceeded to Bhurt- 
pore and joined the army on the 23 d of March. 

5. During this period the cavalry of Jeswimt Rao Holkar 
was encamped in the neighbourhood of Bhurtpore in sepa¬ 
rate divisions of small force. The absence of the British 
cavalry in pursuit of Meer Khan deprived the Commander- 
in-Chief of the means of dislodging or destroying any of 
these parties. On the junction of the cavalry, however, with 
the main army, his Excellency determined to endeavour to 
surprise the cavalry of Holkar. 

6. Accordingly on the 29th of March, the Commander-in- 
Chief marched with a column of cavalry and a column of 
infantry with the view of surprising two of the principal 
divisions of Holkar’s cavalry. The infantry and cavalry 
proceeded respectively by different routes towards the en¬ 
campment of the enemy, but the enemy having received in¬ 
formation of the approach of the British troops, was pre¬ 
pared for flight. The troops of Jeswunt Rao Holkar suf¬ 
fered some loss from the fire of the infantry and a charge 
was effected by the cavalry, by which about 800 of the 
enemy were destroyed, and a considerable quantity of bag¬ 
gage and cattle fell into the hands of the British troops. 
After this attack the British detachment returned to camp. 

7. On the 1st of April, the Comrriandeivin-Chief having 
received intelligence that Holkar had assembled the greater 
part of his infantry and cavalry at a position distant about 
sixteen miles from Bhurtpore, his Excellency determined to 
make another attempt to surprise his camp. With this view 
his Excellency marched at one o’clock on the morning of 
the 2nd of April with the whole of the cavalry, the horse 
artillery and the reserve of the army towards the enemy’s 
position. 

8. The Commander-in-Chief arrived in the neighbourhood 
of the enemy before day-break, and immediately made his 
dispositions for the attack. 

9. The enemy had received intelligence of the approach 
of the British troops about two hours before, and was 
posted round a high village in a strong position. On the 
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oach of the British troops the enemy endeavoured to 
escape, but was charged by the British troops in every 
direction with success and suffered severe loss. The British 
cavalry continued the pursuit until the enemy was entirely 
dispersed. The enemy is said to have lost more than 1000 
men on this occasion. 

10. On the return of the Commander-in-Chief towards his 
camp, a body of the enemy’s infantry which was observed 
moving in the woods which surround the town of Bhurt- 
pore was overtaken and charged by a squadron of his 
Majesty’s 8th light dragoons. After sustaining some loss, 
the enemy’s troops threw down their arms and were made 
prisoners. The colours of this corps were captured and it 
proved to be a party which had quitted Meer Khan and 
was proceeding to offer its services to Runjcet Sing the 
Rajah of Bhurfcpore. 

11. The Commander-in-Chief reached the British camp 
at one o’clock, after having performed a march including the 
pursuit of the enemy of fifty miles. 

12. Hernaut Sing the Chailah * of Jeswnnt Rao Holkar 
and the person who commanded Holkars infantry in the 
memorable battle of Deig, having taken up a position near 
Dolepore with the remains of Holkar’s infantry and guns, 
and with a party of that chieftain’s cavalry under the com¬ 
mand of Bappojee Scindiah, a detachment composed of 
sixteen companies of newly raised Sepoys, a battalion of 
irregular infantry and a party of irregular horse under the 
command of Captain Royle was detached from Agra to dis¬ 
lodge him. On the 30th of March Captain Royle’s detach¬ 
ment came up with the cavalry of the enemy under Bappoojee 
Scindiah and completely defeated it. 

13. On the 8th of April, Captain Royle received informs- 
tion that the principal body of Hernaut’s force, consisting of 
between 3 and 4000 men, infantry and cavalry, with three 
guns, occupied a strong position under the walls of the for¬ 
tified town of Adaulutnaghur having the town in its rear, 
and its front and flanks covered by deep ravines occupied 
by troops. Captain Royle with great spirit and judgement 


A species of domestic bondsman, often of elevated station* 
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Immediately formed his detachment, and advancing against 
a heavy and well directed fire from the enemy’s artillery and 
infantry, compelled the enemy to abandon liis guns, and to 
retreat with the loss of all his artillery and baggage. The 
irregular horse pursued the enemy and killed great numbers 
of the fugitives. On this occasion more than twenty stands 
of colours and a great number of musquets of European 
manufacture, matchlocks, guns, spikes, &c. &c. were cap¬ 
tured. The conduct of the troops on this occasion was 
highly exemplary. 

14 On the 10th of April, the detachment of army 
of Bombay under the command of Lieut-Colonel Holmes 
which was advancing from Guierat and had arrived at Ram- 
poorah as stated in our despatch of the 24th of March, 
marched into the British camp before Bhurtpore. Colonel 
Holmes’s detachment escorted a large and valuable convoy 
of provisions and stores, and treasure to a large amount 
for the use of the army of Bombay under the command of 
Major-General Jones. Lieut.-Colonel Holmes did not ex¬ 
perience any material interruption on his march and did not 
meet any part of the enemy’s force after lie left Kota. 

15. In our despatch of the 24th of March, the Governor- 
General in Council had the honour to apprize your honour¬ 
able Committee that the Rajah of Bhurtpore had made 
overtures of accommodation to his Excellency the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, and the Governor-General in Council also 
stated to your honourable Committee in that despatch, the 
substance of the instructions with which the Commander-in- 
Chief had been furnished on the subject of the terms which 
the Governor-General in Council was disposed to grant to 
the Rajah of Bhurtpore. His Excellency the Commander- 
In-Chief having been induced by the entreaties of Rajah 
Rimjeet Sing to consent to receive vakeels to be despatched 
by that chieftain for the express purpose of adjusting the 
terms of accommodation, vakeels were despatched and arrived 
in the camp of the Commander-In-Chief on the 28th of March. 
The detail of the negotiations which ensued will be commu¬ 
nicated to your honourable Committee by a letter from the 
Governor-General in Council, which will be forwarded on the 
Tdgnmouth Company’s armed cruizer now under despatch. 
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ie present despatch which proceeds overland, the G<! 
^rnor**General deems it sufficient in addition to this summary 
statement, to transmit to youv honourable Committee a copy 
of the treaty which was finally concluded with Rajah Runjeet 
Sing on the 17th of April. Your honourable Committee will 
observe that the terms of that engagement are in conformity 
to the spirit of those which were prescribed by the .instruc¬ 
tions to the Commander-in-Chief of the 19th of March, 
a copy of which accompanied our despatch of the 24th of 
the same month* 

16. The Governor-General in Council deeming the con¬ 
ditions of the treaty to be in every respect honourable and 
advantageous to the British Government, has ratified that 
engagement. 

17. The son of the Rajah of Bhurtpore arrived in the 
British camp on the 11th of April as an hostage, and con¬ 
tinues to attend his Excellency the Commander-in-Chief. 

18. On the 8th of April, (all the military stores requisite 
for the resumption of the siege of Bhurtpore having pre¬ 
viously arrived) the British army moved to the position from 
which the Commander-in-Chief had resolved to recommence 
the operations of the siege of Bhurtpore, but the necessity 
of renewing the siege having been precluded by the sub¬ 
mission of Rajah Runjeet Sing, the battering train and all 
the unnecessary stores were # subsequently despatched to 
Agra* 

19. By the repeated defeats which the troops of Jeswunt 
Rao Holkar have sustained, the military power of that chief¬ 
tain, appears to be completely reduced. His force of In¬ 
fantry has been entirely destroyed, and all the artillery which 
he possessed according to the most authentic accounts has 
been captured, and in consequence of tbe engagement corn- 
eluded by Rajah Runjeet Sing with the British Govern¬ 
ment, Jeswunt Rao Holkar has been compelled to quit 
Bhurtpore and to retire with the remnant of his force, 
which is said not to exceed 3 or 4000 men. For further 
details of these transactions and occurrences, the Governor- 
General in Council has the honour to refer your honourable 
Committee to the annexed copy of an extraordinary Gazette 
published on the 23rd of April. 
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20, On the Slsfc of April, the British army under the 
personal command of his Excellency the right honourable 
Lord Lake marched from Bhurtpore and joined the detach¬ 
ment under the command of Lieut.-Colonel MartindelL The 
object of this movement was to observe the army of Dowlut; 
Rao Scindiah, which had advanced to Subbulgurh on the 
Chumbul, for the ostensible purpose of mediating a peace 
between the British Government and Jeswunt Rao Holkar. 
By our latest advices it appears that Dowlut Rao Scindiah 
without attempting any act of hostility, had retreated from 
Subbulgurh and the Governor-General in Council expects 
that the British troops composing the army in Hindostan 
will soon retire into cantonnffents. Your honourable Com¬ 
mittee will be apprized by a separate letter of this date that 
the suspicious and unwarrantable conduct of Dowlut Rao 
Scindiah will form the subject of a despatch now under pre¬ 
paration to be transmitted to your honourable Committee by 
the Teignmouth Cruizer. 


We have the honour to be, &c. 


Wellesley. 

G. H. Barlow. 
G. Udny. 


No. IV. 


The Governor-General in Council to the Honourable the Secret Committee 
of the Honourable the Court of Directors. 


Honourable Sirs. 


Fort William, 31st May, 1805, 


The Governor-General in Council’s despatch to your ho¬ 
nourable Committee of the 24th March, contained a detailed 
narrative of the transactions and occurrences at the court of 
Dowlut Rao Scindiah, up to the 7th of that month, the date 
of our latest advices from that court. 

The Governor-General in Council has now the honour to 
communicate to your honourable Committee a statement of 
transactions at that court, in continuation, and of the pro¬ 
ceedings of this government with reference to Dowlut Rao 
Scindiah. 
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the date above mentioned, .Dowlut Rao Scindiah was 
encamped in a position about twenty-four miles north-west of 
Seronge, where he was detained by the nuptials of the heir 
apparent, the son of the late Mahajee Scindiah’s daughter. 
On the 14th of March, Dowlut Rao Scindiah had resumed 
his march in the direction of Narwar. On the 12th of that 
month, the Acting Resident received a copy of the Governor- 
General’s instructions to Colonel Close of the 23rd Fe¬ 
bruary, to which our despatch of the 24th of March refers; 
and of which a copy was annexed to that despatch. The 
Acting Resident at the same time received the Governor- 
Geueral’-s letter to Dowlut Rao Scindiah, to which that 
despatch refers, and of which a ■copy was also transmitted to 
your honourable Committee. 

In conformity to the spirit of those instructions, the Acting 
Resident very properly resumed the exercise of his minis¬ 
terial functions which he had suspended in consequence of 
the act of violence committed against the Residency on the 
25th of January, and immediately proceeded to deliver the 
Governor-General’s letter to Dowlut Rao Scindiah, who re¬ 
ceived it in presence of his assembled court. The Acting 
Resident then proceeded to visit the minister Sirjee Rao 
Ghautka and the heir apparent, and was received by all with 
the respect and attention due to his official station. 

Previously to a communication of the substance of the in¬ 
structions which on receipt of the preceding information 
the Governor-General in Council transmitted to the Acting 
Resident, the Governor-General in Council deems it neces¬ 
sary to advert to a letter addressed to the Governor-Ge¬ 
neral, under the seal of Dowlut Rao Scindiah, containing a 
variety of most extraordinary and unfounded allegations, 
tending to implicate the justice and good faith of the British 
Government in its conduct towards that chieftain, and also 
to a despatch from Colonel Close, containing that officer’s 
report of a communication which he received from Dowlut Rao 
Scindiah’s vakeel at the court of Nagpore, corresponding 
in some material points with the tenor of Dowlut Rao Scin¬ 
diah’s letter. In that letter Dowlut Rao Scindiah npt only 
renewed his claim to the fort and district of Gwalior and 
Gohud, which had been formally and solemnly abandoned 
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as is noticed in our despatch to your honourable Committee 
of the 24th March, 1805), but on the ground of the unavoid¬ 
able alienation of that fort and territory from Dowlut Rao* 
Scindiah’s possessions by the operation of the 9th article of 
the treaty of peace, founded a complaint of a violation of that 
treaty on the part of the British Government. The other 
complaints stated in Dowlut Rao Scindiah’s letter against 
the British Government are substantially these, that the 
British Government had neglected to afford to Dowlut Rao 
Seindiah pecuniary supplies for the equipment and support 
of his armies to be employed in co-operating with the British 
forces in the prosecution of hostilities against Jeswunt Rao 
Holkar, and Dowlut Rao Seindiah actually endeavoured to 
justify the conduct of Bappojee Seindiah, and Suddasheo 
Rao, (the officers who commanded that portion of Dowlut 
Rao Scindiah’s army which was destined to co-operate against 
Holkar, and whose defection to the enemy was stated in our 
despatch to your honourable Committee of the 24th of March) 
by asserting that Colonel Monson and the Commander-in- 
Chief had refused to supply funds for the payment of the 
troops under the command of those officers. That the name 
of the Rajah of Jodepore was improperly inserted in the list 
of tributaries declared independent of Dowlut Rao Scin- 
dialfs government by the 9th article of the treaty of peace; 
that the British Government had not afforded protection to 
his dominions against the incursions of the enemy’s troops. 
That the pensions payable to certain officers of Scindiah’s 
government by the terms of the treaty of peace had not been 
regularly paid, and that certain Jaggeers which were to be 
restored under that treaty still continued in the hands of the 
British officers. That the districts of Dolepore and Baree, 
and Rejah-Kerrah, which by the terms of the treaty of peace 
were to revert to Dowlut Rao Seindiah, had not been re¬ 
stored, and the revenue of them had not been paid. That 
Dowlut Rao Seindiah being prohibited by treaty from sta¬ 
tioning troops in the districts in the vicinity of Ahmednagur 
restored to him by treaty, the officers of the British Govern¬ 
ment had neglected to afford protection to those districts 
from internal disorders and from predatory incursions, and 
tliat the revenue collected from those districts by British 
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vs from the date of the treaty of peace until their 
iition, had not been discharged by the British Govern- 
merit. 

This letter was dated the 18th of October, at which time 
Scindiah ‘had not crossed the Nerbuddah on his route to 
Saugur. It was forwarded by two messengers on foot to a 
person residing at Benares, who during many years has held 
the nominal appointment of vakeel, originally on the part of 
the late Mahaj.ee Scindiah, and subsequently on that of 
Dowlut Rao Scindiah, and that vakeel received directions to 
proceed with the letter to Calcutta for the purpose of deli¬ 
vering it in person. The vakeel did not report his arrival 
at Calcutta until the 18th of February, four months after the 
date of the letter. Although there is considerable reason to 
doubt Dowlut Rao Scindiah’s knowledge of the contents of 
that extraordinary letter, it must have been prepared under 
the authority of the chief executive officer of his government, 
and the object of its preparation appears co have been, to 
provide some pretext on which to found proceedings of a 
nature utterly inconsistent with the obligations of treaty, 
which (as is now ascertained) Dowlut Rao Scindiah under 
the influence of pernicious counsels, had resolved to adopt 
antecedently to the date, of his letter. This supposition is 
confirmed by the dilatory mode adopted by Scindiah s mi¬ 
nisters for the transmission of the letter, and by their omitting 
to state to the Resident even at the moment when he im¬ 
puted to Dowlut Rao Scindiah’s government a violation of 
his engagements, any one of the articles of complaints which 
were thus circuitously transmitted to the British Govern¬ 
ment, without any attempt to communicate through the ordi¬ 
nary and regular channel of the British Resident actually at 
that time in the camp of Scindiah. It must have been evi¬ 
dent to Dowlut Rao Scindiah and his ministers that the 
British Government would readily take into consideration 
and would be disposed to adjust on principles of equity and 
justice, whatever claims might be preferred on the part of 
Dowlut Rao Scindiah, excepting such as were obviously ex¬ 
travagant and unjust. The speedy communication of these 
complaints therefore to the British Government would have 
produced an adjustment of every depending question at a 
period of time earlier than was consistent with the insidious 
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views of the court. Your honourable Committee, however 
will observe from the narrative of the conferences and nego¬ 
tiations beweert the court of Dowlut Rao Scindiah and the 
British Resident, contained in our despatch of the 24th of 
March, that the complaints and allegations stated in that 
chieftain’s letter were never preferred to the British Resi¬ 
dent at his court. A copy of Dowlut Rao Scindiah’s letter 
is annexed to this despatch. Notwithstanding the manifest 
object and intention of this letter, the Governor-General 
deemed it necessary to meet these unfounded complaints and 
unjustifiable allegations, not only by demonstrating their in¬ 
justice, but by stating in detail Dowlut Rao Scindiah’s nu¬ 
merous violations both of the treaty of peace and of defensive 
alliance. 

The Governor-General specially adverted to the dilatory 
and circuitous mode adopted for the transmission of Dowlut 
Rao Scindiah’s letter, observing that it was a subject of sur¬ 
prize and concern that his Highness should not have adopted 
the most expeditious, mode of conveying to the Governor- 
General a letter involving such important considerations. 
That the mode of conveyance which his Highness had 
adopted, appeared to he inconsistent with a desire of receiv¬ 
ing the Governor-General’s early reply to the several points 
stated in that letter, and that a conscious sense of the justice 
and equity of the statements and demands contained in his 
Highness’s letter, would probably have been manifested by a 
more direct and expeditious communication of his Highness’s 
sentiments. 

With reference to the revival of Dowlut Rao' Scindiah’s 
claim to the fort and territory of Gwalior and Gohud, the 
Governor-General observed, that his Highness had stated 
that claim not only without any reference to the repeated 
discussions of that question between his Highness and liis 
ministers, and Lieut.-Colonel Malcolm, but after that ques¬ 
tion had been completely and finally adjusted by a formal act 
of bis Highness’s government, and by his own personal ac¬ 
ceptance in public Durbar of the list of treaties confirmed 
by the 9th article of the treaty of peace. The Governor- 
General reminded Ins Highness that at a conference holden 
on the 20th of May, 1804, between his Highness’s chief mi¬ 
nister the late Bappoo Wittul and other principal officers of 
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vermment and the British Resident Mr* Webbe, accomi 
ed by Lieut.-Colonel Malcolm, Bappoo Wittul declared 
in the most solemn manner on the part of Dovvlut Rao Scin¬ 
diah, that the claim to Gohud and Gwalior had been entirely 
abandoned, and that the British Resident having expressed 
a desire to be enabled to report to the Governor-General 
the final adjustment of that question, Bappoo Wittul had 
authorized the Resident in the most unequivocal manner to 
assure the Governor-General that the claim had been com¬ 
pletely relinquished by Dowlut Rao Scindiah, and that Bap¬ 
poo Wittul having reported to his Highness that declaration, 
Dowlut Rao Scindiah had not only verbally assented to it, 
but had ratified it in the most public, formal, and solemn 
manner, by receiving from the hands of the British Resident 
in his public Durbar, the list of treaties confirmed by the 
operation of the 9th article of the treaty of peace. 

The Governor-General proceeded to observe that under 
such circumstances, it became the duty of the Governor- 
General to require that his Highness should distinctly con¬ 
firm by a written instrument, the declaration made to the 
British Resident in his Highness's name relative to his claim 
to the possession of Gohud and Gwalior, and that Dowlut 
Rao Scindiah should distinctly declare that his Highness 
considered his acceptance of the list of engagements deli¬ 
vered into his hands by the British Resident on the 20th of 
May, 1804, to constitute a formal recognition of those en¬ 
gagements, and the Governor-General further requested that 
his Highness’s reply to that requisition might be immediately 
communicated to his Excellency Lord Lake, at the head 
quarters of the British army in Hindustan, and that his 
Highness would declare under a written instrument trans¬ 
mitted to Lord Lake, whether his Highness still proposed to 
dispute the validity of any of the treaties which he had 
already solemnly recognized, and particularly whether he 
proposed to dispute the validity of the treaty between the 
British Government and the Rana of Gohud. 

The Governor-General further declared, that after the 
ample discussions upon the subjects of Gwalior and Gohud, 
between Lieut.-Colonel Malcolm and his Highness’s ministers, 
and after his Highness’s solemn and public renunciation of 
his claim to those districts, confirmed by his formal and 
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public acknowledgment of the validity of the treaty subsisting 
between the Company and the Rana of Gohud, the Go- 
vernor-General could not consent to receive from liis High¬ 
ness any application on the subject of those districts resting 
on the ground of his alledged right to the possession of 
them. 

The Governor-General, however, deemed it proper to state 
in detail all the circumstances of the question respecting 
Gohud and Gwalior, and to demonstrate the fallacy of the 
statement upon that subject contained in Iris Highness s 
letter. 

The Governor-General entered into a refutation of Dowlut 
Hao Scindiah’s extraordinary complaint of a disregard of the 
obligations of treaty on the part of the British Government, 
by neglecting to afford pecuniary aid to his Highness for the 
support of his troops to be employed in concert with those 
of the British Government against the common enemy. The 
Governor-General reminded Dowlut Hao Scindiah of the 
obligations of the treaty of defensive alliance by which his 
Highness was pledged to employ his utmost exertions in 
conjunction with the British power in the prosecution of joint 
war. The Governor-General observed, that by the terms of 
that engagement, the British Government was entitled to 
expect from his Highness that degree of assistance in the 
prosecution of the war, which the state of his Government 
might enable him to afford ; hut that the grant of pecuniary 
aid to his Highness was entirely optional on the part of the 
British Government. The Governor-General further ob¬ 
served, that it was unnecessary to examine whether his 
Highness was really prevented by the embarrassed condition 
of his affairs from affording any aid in the prosecution of the 
war against Holkar. That if the resources of his Highness s 
government were exhausted to such a degree as to be in¬ 
adequate to the supply of the ordinary expences of the state, 
it was not reasonable to expect that the British Government 
should provide from its own funds for so enormous a defi¬ 
ciency in his Highness’s resources, or in other words, that, 
the charges of the troops in his Highness’s service to be 
employed in the prosecution of the war should be borne by 
the Company ; and his Highness possessed no right, founded 
either upon the stipulation of any treaty, or upon any prin- 
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of justice, to warrant an expectation that the Britis 
overmnent should replace at its own expense all the loss 
which Ms Highness had sustained in the war which he had 
waged against the British power. The Governor-General 
then stated the substance of the discussions which had taken 
place between his Highness and his ministers and the Bri¬ 
tish Resident on the subject of affording to his Highness 
pecuniary aid, for the purpose of demonstrating both the ex¬ 
travagance of his Highness’s expectation with regard to the 
extent of pecuniary aid to be afforded by the British Go¬ 
vernment, and the liberal disposition manifested by the Bri¬ 
tish Government to relieve the immediate exigencies of his 
Highness’s Government. 

With reference to Dowlut Rao Seindiali’s assertion that 
the defection of his officers was occasioned by the refusal of 
the Commander-in-Chief and Colonel Monson to supply, them 
with funds for the payment of their troops, it is proper to 
state in this place t hat advances of money were actually made 
to these officers by Colonel Monson and the Commander-in- 
Chief to the extent of 1,25,000 rupees. This fact did not 
occur to the recollection of the Governor-General when pre¬ 
paring the reply to Dowlut Rao Scindiah’s letter. The cir¬ 
cumstances of it ate detailed in a letter from the Governor- 
General’s political agent at the head quarters of the British 
army, to the Acting Resident with Dowlut Rao Scindiah, 
under date the 19th of April, 

In reply to Dowlut Rao Scindiah’s complaint, that the 
name of the Rajah of Jodepore was improperly inserted in 
the list of tributaries, deemed independent of his Highness’s 
Government fay the 9th article of the treaty of peace, the 
Governor-General stated, that the name of the Rajah of 
Jodepore was inserted in the list of treaties, because pre¬ 
viously to the termination of the war, an engagement had 
been concluded with that chieftain by his Excellency the 
Commander-m-Chief, and by the 9th article of the treaty of 
peace all engagements concluded by the British Government 
with Rajahs and others, feudatories of his Highness, were 
acknowledged and confirmed. That the Rajah of Jodepore, 
however, having subsequently refused to receive that en¬ 
gagement, ratified by the British Government, the alliance 
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became dissolved. The Governor-General further stated 
that this circumstance bad been communicated to the late 
Mr. Webbe, but that by some error, or by the miscarriage of 
the letter to Mr. Webbe, the name of the Rajah of Jode- 
pore had not been expunged from the list of tributaries. 
That the British Government had no intention to interfere in 
any manner between his Highness'and the Rajah of Jode- 
pore, and that the name of the Rajah of Jodepore might 
therefore be expunged from the list of tributaries. 

In answer -to the complaint that the British Government 
had not afforded protection to Dowlut Rao Scindiah s domi¬ 
nions against the incursions and ravages of the enemy’s 
troops, according to the stipulations of the treaty of defen¬ 
sive alliance, which expressly provided for the protection of 
his Highness’s dominions, the Governor-General admitted 
that the treaty of defensive alliance contained the stipulation 
to which his Highness referred; observing, however, at the 
same time, that the stipulation in question was reciprocal; 
that the permanent security and tranquillity of both states 
was the basis and object of the alliance; that when the se¬ 
curity and tranquillity of either state were menaced by the 
violence and aggression of an external enemy, it became the 
duty of both to combine their efforts for the destruction of 
the enemy; and that each state would have fulfilled the obli¬ 
gation of the defensive alliance, in the degree in which its 
exertions should have contributed to that end, That in the 
prosecution of war, it must be expected that the enemy would 
occasionally gain opportunities of ravaging the territories of 
the allied states; that the obligations of the defensive alli¬ 
ance being reciprocal, the British Government might with 
equal justice ascribe to his Highness a violation of the treaty 
of defensive alliance, because his Highness afforded no pro¬ 
tection to the British territories against the incursions of the 
enemy. That an appeal to the evidence of facts, however, 
would manifest the degree in which either state had fulfilled 
the obligations of the defensive alliance ; that by the valour, 
activity and skill of the British armies, Jeswunt Rao Holkar 
had been deprived of nearly all his territorial possessions, a 
part of which, including the capital city of Indore, had actu¬ 
ally been delivered over to his Highness’s officers; that the 
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e of Jeswunl Rao Ilolkar’s force had been repeatedly 
defeated, and nearly destroyed with the loss of his artillery, 
and that he had been deprived of every resource but that 
which he derived from the feeble and precarious aid of the 
Rajah of Bhurtpore. That his Highness, according to the 
provisions of treaty, had not contributed in any degree to 
these victories ; that on the contrary, the conduct of his 
Highness and of his officers had aided the cause of the 
enemy against the power by which those victories had been 
achieved, and with which his Highness was pledged to co¬ 
operate; that the British Government, however, had adopted 
every practicable measure for the protection of his High¬ 
ness’s territory, and that his capital of Oujein had actually 
been protected from plunder by the advance of the British 
troops at his Highness’s desire, under the command of 
Colonel Murray* That if his Highness’s officers at Oujein 
had joined Colonel Murray with their troops, and had em¬ 
ployed their exertions in supplying the equipments of the 
British force, it might have been practicable to have pre¬ 
vented the ravages of which his Highness complained. But 
that far from obtaining any aid from his Highness’s officers, 
Colonel Murray had experienced every species of counter¬ 
action. 

In reply to the complaint stated in Dowlut Rao Scindiah’s 
letter that the pensions payable to certain officers of his 
Highness’s government by the tenor of the treaty of peace, 
had not been regularly paid, the Governor-General demon¬ 
strated by a detailed statement of indisputable facts, that not 
only no hesitation had been manifested on the part of the 
British Government in the payment of the pensions, but that 
every instalment of those pensions had actually been dis¬ 
charged in advance, and that at the date of his Highness’s 
letter (namely the 18th October, 1804), no part of them was 
due. 

With regard to Dowlut Rao Scindiah’s further complaint, 
that certain Jaggeers which were to be restored under the 
treaty of peace, still continued in the hands of the British 
officers, the Governor-General observed that on application 
to his Excellency the Comrnander-in-Chief, the civil officers 
of the British Government, within whose jurisdiction those 
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faggeers were situated, would be vested with authority to, 
surrender them, either to the grantees, or to such persons 
as should produce the sunnuds which were granted to the 
several Jaggeerdars by Lieut.-Colonel Malcolm, together 
with a sufficient authority for receiving charge of the Jaggeers 
on the part of the proprietors, but that the Governor-General 
had not heard that any application had been made to the 
British officers on the part of these Jaggeerdars, adding that 
the Jaggeerdars would of course be entitled to receive from 
the British Government whatever had been received by that 
government from the Jaggeer lands since the date of the 
treaty of peace. 

It is proper, however, to state in this place that the Go* 
vernor-General in Council was subsequently informed by a 
letter from the Governor-General s Agent, stationed with his 
Excellency the Coinmander-in-Chief, dated the 16th of April, 
that orders to the civil officers, in whose jurisdiction the Jag- 
goers were respectively situated, for the release of the Jag- 
goers, were issued by the Commander-in-Chief immediately 
on the sunnuds granted for that purpose by Lieut.-ColoneL 
Malcolm being presented by the Agents of the Jaggeerdars. 

That such trifling obstacles as occurred to the immediate 
release of the Jaggeers were removed with as little delay as 
possible, and that no complaints upon the subject reached 
the Commander-m-Chief subsequently to the march of his 
Excellency from Cawnpore. 

That some villages, .however, forming part of one of the 
Jaggeers, being held by a son of his Majesty, Shah Allum, 
and the Resident deeming it improper to dispossess the 
Prince, an equivalent was offered to the Jaggeerdar 5 an 
alternative, for which Lieut.-Colonel Malcolm in liis discus¬ 
sions with Scindiah’s ministers had actually provided, and 
that this was the only instance within the Commander-in- 
Chiefs recollection of the occurrence of any durable obstacle 
to the surrender of the Jaggeers. 

With regard to the complaint that the districts of Dole- 
pore, Barree, and Rajah-Kerrah, (which by the terms of the 
treaty of peace were to revert to Dowlut Rao Scincliah,) had 
( not been restored, and the revenue of them had not been 
paid, the Governor-General observed, that his Highness had 
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er despatched any person properly authorized to receive 
charge of those Pergunnahs; that his Highness could not 
therefore consider their continuance in the occupation of the 
Company to be a just ground of complaint* That with re¬ 
ference to the operations of the war against Holkar, the sur¬ 
render of those pergunnahs at the present time would be 
extremely inconvenient, but that at the termination of hostili¬ 
ties they should be delivered over to the person whom his 
Highness might appoint, or if his Highness should prefer it., 
that the British Government would accept the farm of those 
pergunnahs at an equitable rent, which should be regularly 
paid into his Highness’s treasury. That the extraordinary 
and suspicious occurrences at his Highness’s Court had re¬ 
tarded the payments on account of the net collections from 
those pergunnahs ; but that orders had been issued to the 
British Representative for the payment of the amount due 
on an inspection of accounts, and that an arrangement 
should be adopted for the regular payment of the collec¬ 
tions to his Highness, until the districts in question should 
have been delivered over to his Highness’s officers, if he 
should not ultimately prefer to let them in farm to the Com¬ 
pany. 

In reply to the complaint that Dowlut Rao Scindiah being 
prohibited from stationing troops in the districts in the vici¬ 
nity of Ahmed nagur restored to him by treaty, the officers 
of the British Government had neglected to give protection 
to those districts from internal disorder and from predatory 
incursions, and that the revenue collected from those dis¬ 
tricts by British officers from the date of the treaty of peace, 
until their restitution, had not been discharged by the British 
Government; the Governor-General stated to his Highness 
that the British Government was not required by the treaty 
of peace to suppress disturbances in those pergunnahs or to 
protect them from the incursions of robbers, but that with a 
view to manifest a disposition to conform to his Highness’s 
wishes, the British officers should be directed to pay particu¬ 
lar attention to the preservation of good order within those 
districts. With regard to the revenues of those districts, the 
Governor-General apprized Dowlut Rao Scindiah that this 
claim was totally unknown to the British Government, but 
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_at whatever collections might have been realized from 

those places within the specified period of time, would of 
course, when ascertained, be paid to his Highness. 

After having replied in detail to every article of complaint 
contained in Dowlut Rao Seindiah's letter, the Governor- 
General proceeded to enumerate the several acts and pro¬ 
ceedings of Dowlut Rao Seindiah’s government, which con¬ 
stituted distinct violations not only of the treaty of defensive 
alliance, but even of the treaty of peace j concluding however 
with a declaration of the solicitude of the British Govern¬ 
ment to maintain the relations of amity with his Highness, 
and to continue to preserve the provisions of the treaties of 
peace and defensive alliance, provided his Highness should 
adopt a course of proceeding suitable to the spirit of those 
engagements. 

The communication from Dowlut Rao Seindiah’s vakeel at 
the Court of Nagpore to which a preceding paragraph re¬ 
fers, was received by Colonel Close on the 14th of March. 
The Governor-General in Council deems it pi’oper to trans¬ 
mit enclosed a copy of Colonel Close’s despatch, containing 
the substance of his conference with the vakeel of Dowlut 
Rao Seindiah on that occasion. That communication evi¬ 
dently proceeded from the same authority as that which dic¬ 
tated the letter of Dowlut Rao Seindiah to the Governor' 
General, and was directed to the same purposes as that 
letter. If Dowlut Rao Seindiah was sincerely anxious to 
obtain satisfaction on those points which formed the subjects 
of Ins ostensible complaints against the British Government, 
and to remove by amicable negotiation every ground of differ¬ 
ence between the two states, it may reasonably be concluded 
that he would either have endeavoured to effect an adjust¬ 
ment of all such depending questions through the channel 
of the British Representative actually at his Highness’s court, 
or that he would favour the speedy arrival of Colonel Close 
in his camp, by despatching a proper officer to escort him, 
and by moving in the direction of his capital, or at least by 
ceasing to march in a direction which increased the distance 
between his camp and Colonel Close’s position. But while 
professing through the agency of Ins vakeel at Nagpore a 
solicitude for the early arrival of Colonel Close at his High- 
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jfesjrs camp, for tbe express purpose of effecting an amicable 
and satisfactory adjustment of those points which his High¬ 
ness had thought proper to constitute subjects of complaint 
against the British Government, he adopted every measure 
which could retard, and neglected every measure which could 
expedite the adjustment of those points. The communica¬ 
tion therefore made by Scincliah’s vakeel to Colonel Close, 
far from tending to establish the reality of his Highness’s 
.solicitude for the adjustment of the several assumed subjects 
of complaint, corroborated and confirmed the justice of the 
opinion which has already been stated with regard to the 
object of Dowlut Rao Scindiah’s court, both in preferring 
those complaints and in adopting such circuitous and dila¬ 
tory modes of conveying them to the notice of the British 
Government, and of obtaining a satisfactory adjustment of 
them. 

The Governor-General in Council now proceeds to state 
to your honourable Committee the substance of the instruc¬ 
tions which the Governor-General deemed it expedient to 
issue to the Acting Resident at Scindiah’s court, on the re¬ 
ceipt of that officer’s report of his proceedings under the 
orders of government of the 23rd of February, as described 
in a preceding paragraph. 

In the actual situation of affairs, the Governor-General 
deemed it of the utmost importance to provide the means of 
speedy and unembarrassed communication with Dowlut Rao 
Scindiali, and to come to a distinct understanding with Scin- 
diah on the principal points affecting our actual and future 
situation relatively to that chieftain. Colonel Close having 
expressed his intention of awaiting at Nagpore the orders of 
the Governor-General on the subject of the prosecution of 
his journey to the camp of Dowlut Rao Scindiah in conse¬ 
quence of the communication which he had received from 
that chieftain’s vakeel at Nagpore, the Governor-General 
deemed it necessary to vest the Acting Resident with special 
authority for the conduct of the negotiations which were to 
have been entrusted to Colonel Close. The Acting Resident 
was therefore directed in the first instance to adopt every 
practicable measure for the purpose of restoring the Resi¬ 
dency to its former condition by supplying the losses occa- 
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<>^ioned by the plunder of the British camp, and by resuming 
the usual state and functions of the British Representative 
at a foreign court. Previously, however, to the discussion 
of any other question at the court of Dowlut Rao Seindiah 
the Governor-General deemed it indispensably necessary that 
the Acting Resident should require from Dowlut Rao Sein¬ 
diah, a public and formal atonement for the violence com¬ 
mitted by his predatory horse upon the British camp on the 
27th of December, 1804, and on the 25th of January, 1805. 
The Acting Resident was accordingly instructed to demand 
an audience of Dowlut Rao Seindiah for that express pur¬ 
pose, and on that occasion to express to Dowlut Rao Scin- 
diah the concern and indignation with which the Governor- 
General received the information of the outrages committed 
by predatory horse and others in his Highness’s service 
against the accredited minister of the British state, and to 
signify to his Highness, that although the Governor-General 
was disposed to believe that Dowlut Rao Seindiah had not 
personally participated in those outrages, the government of 
his Highness must be considered to be responsible for them, 
and to be pledged to afford every practicable degree of 
compensation; that the Governor-General expected that his 
Highness would in public durbar declare that the outrages 
committed by his predatory horse were unauthorized by his 
Highness, and that his Highness was concerned for the out¬ 
rages which they had committed; that his Highness would 
address a letter to the Governor-General expressing his dis¬ 
avowal and disapprobation of the acts of his Pindarries, and 
his hope that those irregularities would not be ascribed to 
the orders or inclination of his government. That his High¬ 
ness would employ every endeavour to discover the perpe¬ 
trators of those outrages, and would punish them when dis¬ 
covered, and that his Highness would either adopt measures 
for the recovery of the property plundered by his people, or 
become responsible for its value. The Resident was at the 
same time apprized that the Governor-General would not 
consider the actual discovery of the perpetrators of the out 
rage and the recovery of the plundered property, or the 
payment of its value, to constitute indispensable branches of 
the required atonement; but that the Governor-General 
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[d be satisfied by the prescribed public declaration ant 
iy the delivery of the prescribed letter, combined with a 
manifest solicitude to discover and punish the offenders. 

It being necessary to provide for the possible case of Dow- 
hit Rao Scindiah refusing or neglecting to afford the pre¬ 
scribed atonement, the Acting Resident was directed in either 
of those cases to signify to that chieftain the resolution of the 
British Government to abandon all connection with a rude 
and barbarous state, which, disregarding the acknowledged 
principles of universal justice and of public law, withheld a 
just and moderate atonement for an outrage committed against 
the accredited representative of a great independent power, 
in a state of perfect amity and peace; and the Acting Resi¬ 
dent was further instructed to intimate to Dowlut Rao Scin¬ 
diah, that he had received the positive orders of the Gover¬ 
nor-General, directing him to quit the camp of Dowlut Rao 
Scindiah, delivering at the same time to the Maharajah a letter 
which had been prepared and transmitted for that purpose. 
The Acting Resident was however directed to state to Dow¬ 
lut Rao Scindiah that his departure from Scindiah’s court 
was totally unconnected with any hostile designs on the part 
of the British Government against the state of Dowlut Rao 
Scindiah, with which the British Government would continue 
disposed to maintain the relations of peace, while Dowlut 
Rao Scindiah should abstain from any acts of direct aggres¬ 
sion against the British Government or any of its allies; but 
that after having sustained such an outrage on the part of 
his Highness’s government in the person of its representative, 
and after having failed in its endeavours to obtain from 
Dowlut Rao Scindiah a just and moderate atonement, the 
British Government would no longer preserve any connection 
with his Highness’s government, nor maintain any intercourse 
with his Highness, through the channel of a British Resident 
at, his Highness’s court. The Acting Resident was instructed 
to add, that he was from that moment precluded from enter¬ 
ing into the discussion of any public questions, and to signify 
to Dovvluf Rao Scindiah that whatever claims he might pos¬ 
sess upon the British Government under the treaty of peace, 
must be adjusted through the channel of his Highness’s 
agents despatched for that purpose to the right honourable 
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orti Lake, at the head quarters of the British aronyy who 
was vested with full powers to adjust such claims, and who 
possessed in all respects in Hindustan, the saute powers 
which Sir Arthur Wellesley possessed in the Deccan during 
the last war. After having made that declaration in the most 
forma! and public maimer, the Acting Resident was desired 
to quit the camp of Dowlut Rao Scindiah at the earliest prac¬ 
ticable period of time. 

The Governor-General however, entertained a confident 
expectation that Dowlut Rao Scindiah would readily afford 
the just and moderate atonement to be demanded of him, 
and in that event, the Governor-General deemed it proper to 
instruct the Acting Resident to adopt immediate measures 
for carrying into effect those arrangements connected with 
the treaty of peace, which had been suspended by the state 
of affairs in Hindostan and at Scindialfs durbar, and to pro¬ 
ceed to the adjustment of such points of inferior importance, 
as might appear to constitute sources of discontent and com¬ 
plaint at the court of Dowlut Rao Scindiah. Under the 
former description the following points could alone be justly 
stated. 

1st. The payment of the net revenue of the districts of 
Dolepore, Rarree and Ilajah-Kerrah, which had been col¬ 
lected by the officers of the British Government since the 
conclusion of peace. 

gndly. The discharge of the arrears of the pensions which 
by the 7th article of the treaty of peace are payable to certain 
persons named in that article, of which however only one 
instalment was due. 

3dly. The relinquishment of the Jagheers situated within 
the limits of the British territories, which by the 7th article 
of the treaty of peace were assigned to Bala Baye Sahib and 
others. 

4thly. The restitution of Dolepore, Barree and Rajah- 
Kerrali, to the officers of Dowlut Rao Scindialfs govern¬ 
ment. 

The Governor-General at the same time communicated to 
the Acting Resident various remarks upon those several points, 
and furnished him with detailed instructions relative to the 
mode of adjusting them. The Acting Resident was further 
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irncted to satisfy Dowlut Rao Scindiah on some othek 
omts which might be supposed to constitute subjects of 
vexation or solicitude to the mind of that chieftain. 

After having thus removed every plausible ground of com¬ 
plaint on the part of Scindiah against; the British Govern- 
meat, the Acting Resident was directed to notify to Dowlut 
Rao Scindiah* the Governor-GeneralV receipt of the letter 
under his Highness’s seal of the 18th of October 1804, and 
to require from Dowlut Rao Scindiah an avowal or disavowal 
of that letter. If Dowlut Rao Scindiah in consequence either 
of his real ignorance of its contents, or of a desire to avoid 
the discussion of the various unwarrantable and extraordinary 
pretensions and demands stated in that document, should 
disavow the letter, the Acting Resident was instructed merely 
to suggest to his Highness the expediency of resenting the 
presumption of his servants in this extraordinary abuse of 
his Highness’s name and authority. If, however, Dowlut Rao 
Scindiah should avow the letter, the Resident was directed 
to deliver to his Highness the Governor-Generars reply, 
which was subsequently transmitted to the Acting Resident 
for that purpose, and to signify to Dowlut Elao Scindiah, that 
any further discussion of the subjects of his Highness’s letter, 
must be conducted with his Excellency the Commander-in- 
Chief at the head quarters of the British army, who had been 
vested with authority to adjust all points remaining to be 
adjusted between the two governments, 

The object of this course of proceeding was, to provide the 
means of removing from the mind of Dowlut Rao Scindiah 
every possible ground of complaint against the British Go¬ 
vernment, and of depriving him of every pretext for the 
prosecution of measures, incompatible with the obligations 
of amity and alliance, and at the same time of precluding the 
success of any treacherous and insidious views, which that 
chieftain might have intended to pursue, under the mask o' 
his complaints against the conduct of the British Government, 
and under the facilities to be afforded by a negotiation indus¬ 
triously protracted by evasion and delay, the habitual instru¬ 
ments of Mahratta policy; and with a view to facilitate and 
expedite the adjustment of all depending questions, the 
Governor-General deemed it advisable to authorize liis Ex¬ 
cellency the Commander-in-Chief, to despatch Mr. Groeme 
vol. v. n 
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ercer, the Governor-General’s political agent, who was in 
attendance upon the Commander-in-Chief, to the camp of 
Dowlut Rao Scindiah, for the purpose of conducting all 
negotiations in concert with the Acting Resident at his 
Highness’s court, and in the instructions to the Acting Resi¬ 
dent, of which the substance has been stated, that officer was 
directed to apprize Dowlut Rao Scindiah of Mr, Mercer’s 
mission. On that occasion the Governor-General further 
signified to the Acting Resident, that although the removal 
of Serjee Rao Ghautka, as an enemy to peace and to the 
British power, from the counsels of Dowlut Rao Scindiah was 
highly desirable, the Governor-General did not consider that 
measure to be indispensable to the maintenance of peace. 
His Excellency further observed, that the British Govern¬ 
ment was not authorized to interfere, if Scindiah should per¬ 
sist in submitting to Ghautka’s influence. The Governor- 
General at the same time stated it to be a desirable object to 
assist Dowlut Rao Scindiah in emancipating himself from the 
ascendancy of that minister, and to aid the friends of peace 
and of the British power at Scindiah’s durbar. In the event 
of war appearing to be inevitable, the Acting Resident was 
directed to endeavour to convey to Dowlut Rao Scindiah’s 
chiefs an encouragement to abandon his cause, and particu¬ 
larly to promise to all pensioners and Jaggeerdars under the 
treaty of peace, the continuance of their respective jaggeers 
and pensions provided they should quit Scindiah and join the 
British armies. 

The Governor-General in Council deems it proper to inti¬ 
mate to your honourable Committee in this place, that the 
Governor-General being desirous of receiving personally 
from Lieut.-Colonel Malcolm the Resident at Mysore, infor¬ 
mation on various points connected with the political interests 
of the British Government, which that officer’s employment 
in the field with Major-General the honourable Sir Arthur 
Wellesley, and subsequently at the court of Dowlut Rao 
Scindiah, had enabled him to acquire, bad directed Lieut.- 
Colonel Malcolm in the month of March to proceed to Fort 
William with the least practicable delay; and that in conse¬ 
quence of Colonel Close’s detention at Nagpore, and the 
probability that circumstances might occur to prevent the 
prosecution of his journey to the camp of Dowlut Rao Scin- 
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Ah/the Governor-General had determined to supply tlib- 
gntual defect of Colonel Close’s able agency at the court of 
Dowlut Rao Scindiah, by despatching Lieut.-Colonel Mal¬ 
colm to his Highness’s camp. The instructions of the 2d of 
April, of which the substance has been stated, were calcu¬ 
lated to provide for the exigencies of the public interests at 
the court of Dowlut Rao Scindiah, until the arrival of Colonel 
Close, or of Lieut.-Colonel Malcolm, 

To provide for the temporary absence of Lieut.-Colonel 
Malcolm from his station in Mysore, the Governor-General 
in Council with the concurrence of the right honourable the 
Governor of Fort of St. George, appointed Major Wilks of 
the establishment of that Presidency to act in the capacity of 
Resident at Mysore, until Lieut.-Colonel Malcolm’s return. 

Lieut.-Colonel Malcolm arrived at the Presidency at Fort 
William, on the 16th of April, and the Governor-General 
having judged it proper previously to that date, to invest 
Colonel Close with the general control of military and 
political affairs in the Deccan, (as noticed in a subsequent 
part of this despatch), Lieut.-Colonel Malcolm was directed 
to proceed to the head quarters of the British army, even¬ 
tually to be despatched to the court of Dowlut Rao Scindiah 
for the purpose of conducting such negotiations as might be 
prescribed directly by the orders of the Governor-General, 
or by the instruction of his Excellency the Commander-in- 
Chief under the Governor-General’s authority. Lieut.-Colonel 
Malcolm accordingly proceeded on his journey to head quar¬ 
ters on the 29th of April. 

On the 4th of April the Governor-General received a copy 
of a letter addressed by the Acting Resident with Dowlut 
Rao Scindiah to his Excellency the Commander-in-Chief 
under date the 22d of March, containing the information 
that Dowlut Rao Scindiah had officially announced to the 
Acting Resident his resolution of marching to Bhurtpore 
for the purpose of interposing his mediation for the settle¬ 
ment of peace. The receipt of this intelligence rendered it 
necessary in the Governor-General’s judgment immediately 
to issue instructions to the Commander-in-Chief applicable to 
any course of proceeding which Scindiah might be supposed 
to adopt. 

Scindiah had undoubtedly violated the treaty of peace as 
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*'^v'ell as of defensive alliance, and the declaration of his inten¬ 
tion instead of co-operating against the common enemy in the 
manner prescribed by the treaty, to proceed at the head of 
an army to the seat of hostilities, for the purpose of interpo¬ 
sing his unsolicited mediation, was an act not only inconsis¬ 
tent with the nature of his engagements, but insulting to the 
honour and highly dangerous to the interests of the British 
Government, The Governor-General however was anxious 
to avoid the extremity of a renewal of the war with Dowlut 
Rao Seindiah ; and the general principle of the instructions 
issued to the Commander-in-Chief on this occasion, was to 
abstain from hostilities against Dowlut Rao Seindiah, except¬ 
ing in the case of actual aggression on his part, and to endea¬ 
vour to effect a permanent settlement with his Highness’s 
government on the basis of the treaties of peace and defen¬ 
sive alliance ; and the Commander-in-Chief was accordingly 
instructed to reject all demands on the part of Seindiah which 
might in any degree differ from the terms of the treaty of 
peace. The Governor-General at the same time stated to the 
Commander-in-Chief, what acts and measures on the part of 
Dowlut Rao Seindiah would be considered by the British 
Government to constitute aggressions, and to render neces¬ 
sary the prosecution of hostilities against that chieftain. The 
Governor-General further signified to the Commander-in- 
Chief that even in the event of war, if the success of our arms 
should be such as to place us in a condition to dictate the 
terms of pacification with Scindiali, the British Government 
had no desire to depart from the basis of the subsisting 
treaties of peace and defensive alliance, with this difference, 
|hat in the event supposed, it would be necessary to require 
Dowlut Rao Semdiali’s consent to the establishment of the 
British siibskliary force within his dominions. The Gover¬ 
nor-General further deemed it necessary to prescribe in the 
same event, a demand for the removal of Serjee Rao Ghautka 
from the counsels of Dowlut Rao Seindiah. 

Under a supposition that in the event of the defeat of 
Dowlut Rao Scindialfs force, Jcswunt Rao Holkar might be 
disposed to accede to reasonable terms of accommodation, 
the Governor-General communicated his sentiments to the 
Commander-in-Chief on the subject of the terms to be in such 
case granted to Holkar. On this occasion the Governor- 
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ieral suggested to the Cornimnder-in-Chief the employ, 
merit of Mr. Graeme Mercer, according to the arrangement 
described in the instructions to the acting Resident with 
Dowlut Rao Scindiah of the 2nd of April, of which the sub¬ 
stance has already been stated. 

The Governor-General further intimated to his Excellency 
the Commander-in~Chieiy that Dowlut Rao Scindiah must 
not be permitted to negotiate for Holkar, nor Holkar for 
Scindiah. A copy of these instructions, which were dated 
the 4th of April, together with a copy of notes, dated the 89th 
of March, to which those instructions refer, and which had 
been transmitted to his Excellency the C^ommander-in-Ghief 
in a private form, is enclosed for your honourable Committee’s 
information. 

In conformity to the tenor of those instructions, it became 
necessary to provide, with the least practicable delay, the most 
effectual means of attacking the possessions of Scindiah if that 
chieftain’s aggression should render hostilities unavoidable. 

The experience of the late war with the confederated 
Mahratta chieftains, having demonstrated the indispensable 
necessity of the measure adopted by the Governor-General, 
of vesting general and extensive powers for the regulation 
and control of military and political affairs in the Dcccan, in 
the hands of a constituted local authority during the existence 
ol a state of war in that quarter, the Governor-General, 
deemed it proper, with a view to secure the efficient and 
prompt application of our resources in the Deccan to the 
exigencies and emergencies of the public service; to invest 
Colonel Close with the same political powers as those which 
were vested in Major-General the honourable Sir A. Wel¬ 
lesley by the Governor-General’s instruction of the 26th of 
June, 1803, with the exception of the military command in the 
province of Guzerat. The Governor-General accordingly, by 
instructions dated the 5th of April, authorised and directed 
Colonel Close to exercise those powers, to the extent and 
in the manner applicable to the actual state of circum¬ 
stances in the Deccan. The Governor-General, at the same 
time directed Colonel Close to proceed with the least practi¬ 
cable delay from Nagpore (at which station Colonel Close 
awaited the orders of government on the subject of proceed¬ 
ing to the camp of Dowlut Rao Scindiah, or of returning to 
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^.^oonah), for the purpose of assuming the personal command 
of the main army of the Deccan, and In the mean time Colonel 
Close was instructed to issue orders to Colonel Wallace, com¬ 
manding the subsidiary force of Poonah, and to Colonel Ha- 
liburton, commanding the subsidiary force of Hyderabad, 
directing those officers respectively to occupy with their 
troops the positions most favourable for the seizure of Dow- 
lut Rao Scindiah's territories, south of the Nerbuddah,. Co¬ 
lonel Close was however instructed to prohibit Colonel Wal¬ 
lace and Colonel Haliburton from commencing operations 
against the possessions of Dowlut Kao Scindiah until they 
should receive express orders for that purpose, or until cer¬ 
tain intelligence should reach them of the actual commence¬ 
ment of hostilities with Dowlut Rao Scindiah in Hindostan* 

The Governor-General at the same time issued orders to 
Colonels Wallace and Haliburton to the effect described in the 
preceding paragraph. The necessary intimation of this ar¬ 
rangement was at the same time communicated to the govern¬ 
ments of Bombay and Fort St. George, and to the Resident at 
Hyderabad, and to the officiating Resident at Poonah, 

With reference to a state of war with Dowlut Rao Scin- 
diah, it became necessary to provide the means of reinforcing 
the troops in Guzerat; the force originally stationed in that 
province having been considerably reduced by the march of 
the detachment under the command of Colonel Murray, which 
first proceeded to Oujein, and subsequently under the com¬ 
mand of Major-General Jones joined the army in Hindostan, 
as has been stated to your honourable Committee in our de¬ 
spatch of the 24th of March. 

The object of assembling a considerable force in Guzerat 
was both to guard that province against foreign invasion, and 
to attack the forts and possessions of Dowlut Rao Scindiah 
in Guzerat and its vicinity, in the event of Seindiah’s com¬ 
mencing hostilities against the British power. 

The obvious necessity of preserving the utmost degree of 
secrecy with regard to the motive and object of this arrange¬ 
ment suggested to the Governor-General the expediency of 
addressing the instructions upon the subject of reinforcing 
Guzerat, separately to the honourable the Governor of 
Bombay. Instructions were accordingly issued by the Go¬ 
vernor-General to the honourable the Governor of Bombay, 
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gj>Te4cribing the precise inode of effecting the propo; 
augmentation of the British force in Guzerat. The Go- 
vernor-General at the same time intimated to the honour¬ 
able the Governor of Bombay, that although his Excellency 
was desirous that the force of Guzerat should be completely 
equipped and placed in a state of the most efficient prepara¬ 
tion for active war, as well as in the most favourable position 
for the reduction of Do.wlut Rao Scindiali’s possessions, it was 
not the Governor-Generals intention to authorise the com¬ 
mencement of hostilities against the possessions of Scindiah 
until the honourable the Governor should receive further 
orders from this Government, excepting in the single event 
of an attack on the province of Guzerat by the troops of 
Dowlut Rao Scindiah. 

* These arrangements were at the same time communicated, 
to the right honourable the Governor of Fort St. George, 
with instructions directing the suspension, until a more fa¬ 
vourable opportunity, of the orders of the Governor-General 
relative to the return from the Deccan of the extra Madras 
corps serving under Colonel Haliburton, and to the reduction 
of the extra Madras battalions, and of the Mysore cavalry, 
which was engaged to serve with the British army in the 
Deccan (to which orders our despatch to your honourable 
Committee of the 24<tl\ of March refers). The attention of 
the right honourable the Governor of Fort St. George was 
also directed to the necessity of being prepared to frustrate 
any attempt which might be made by any of the southern 
Jaggeerdars of the Mahratta empire in favour of Dowlut Rao 
Scindiah in the event of hostilities with that chieftain, and to 
other points connected with that event. His Lordship was 
desired to communicate a copy of the Governor-General’s in¬ 
structions on these subjects to his Excellency the Commander- 
in-chief, and to concert with his Excellency the means of 
giving effect to such part of those instructions as related to 
the employment and disposition of the military force of Fort 
St. George. The Governor-General deemed it proper at the 
same time to transmit corresponding instructions to his Ex¬ 
cellency the Commander-in-Ghief of Fort St. George, refer¬ 
ring to his Excellency for a more detailed communication of 
the sentiments and orders of this government to the right 
honourable the Governor. 
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These arrangements and instructions were framed upon 
principles calculated to provide for every purpose of internal 
defence and of active and successful operations against the 
possessions of Dowlut Rao Scindiah in the event of a rupture 
with that chieftain. The whole of the proposed measures 
were also communicated to his Excellency the right honour¬ 
able Lord Lake. 

The course of proceeding stated in the instructions to 
which the preceding paragraph refers, was founded on the 
simple official notification on the part of Scindiah of bis High¬ 
ness’s resolution to proceed to Bhurtpore for the purpose of 
inter lapsing his mediation for the settlement of peace between 
the British Government and Jeswunt Rao Holkar. On the 
7th of April, however, the Governor-General received the 
Acting Resident’s detailed report of all the circumstances of 
the case, and of his conference with Dowlut Rao Scindiah 
arid his minister upon that subject, and the tenor of that re¬ 
port appeared to the Governor-General in Council to require 
the adoption of more decided measures with respect to that 
chieftain. 

The Governor-General in Council has the honour to refer 
your honourable Committee to that report for information re¬ 
lative to the details of this extraordinary transaction, and 
to request your • honourable Committee’s particular attention 
to that important document. 

Your honourable Committee will not fail to remark the dis¬ 
tinct avowal of Dowlut Rao Scindiah’s minister, that until that 
period of time, the intentions of Sirjee Rao Ghautka the 
chief executive minister of his Highness’s government, had 
been hostile to the British power. It must be obvious to 
your honourable Committee that this avowal (as far as it 
can be considered to constitute evidence of the fact which 
is avowed), demonstrates the existence of a systematic course 
of deceit, treachery, and determined hostility on the part of 
Dowlut Rao Scindiah’s government since the time when 
Serjee Rao Ghautka assumed the administration of his High¬ 
ness’s affairs until the period of the alleged change in the 
sentiments of that minister. 

Your honourable Committee will also remark the minister’s 
avowal of the existence of an amicable and secret intercourse 
between the government of Dowlut Rao Scindiah and the 
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and the outrage offered to every principle of good 
by the declaration under such circumstances, of an in¬ 
tention to advance to the vicinity of the British camp, for the 
declared purpose of mediating an accommodation between the 
British Government and its enemies, Jeswunt Rao JJolkar 
and Rajah Runjeet Sing. 

The impression produced upon the Governor-General’s 
mind by the treacherous and insulting nature of that propo¬ 
sition, under a knowledge of the details connected with it, 
suggested to the Governor-General in Council the expe¬ 
diency of stating to his Excellency the Commander-in- 
Chief in a more decided manner the resolution adopted by 
the Governor-General in Council with respect to the mea¬ 
sures to be pursued towards Scindiah in the actual situation 
of affairs. The Governor-General accordingly addressed 
additional instructions to his Excellency the Commander-in- 
Chief under date the 7th of April. In those instructions the 
Governor-General adverted to the resolution declared in his 
Excellency’s despatch of the 4th April, not to suffer Dowlut 
Rao Scindiah to negotiate for Holkar, and intimated to the 
Commander-in-Chief that the circumstances since conveyed to 
the knowledge of Government required the distinct expression 
of the Governor-Generars desire not only that Dowlut Rao 
Scindiah’s most unwarrantable assumption of the privilege of 
a mediating power should be resisted in the most peremptory 
terms, but that in the event of that chieftain’s continuing to 
advance with his army towards Bhurtpore, either through the 
territory of our ally the Rana of Gohud, or by any other 
route in which he should pass the line of demarcation pre¬ 
scribed by the treaty of peace, or should take up any posi¬ 
tion upon that line of a nature dangerous to our security, the 
Commander-In-Chief would instantly adopt the most active 
measures for the entire destruction of Dowlut Rao Scindiah’s 
force. The Governor-General, however, at the same time 
signified to the Commander-in-Chief that notwithstanding the 
unwarrantable and hostile conduct of Dowlut Rao Scindiah’s 
government, if that chieftain (not violating the line of demar¬ 
cation, or taking up any position of the nature above de¬ 
scribed), should despatch an agent to his Excellency’s camp, 
his Excellency was at liberty to treat with Dowlut Rao Scin¬ 
diah according to the tenor of the Governor-Generars former 
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■ i: insE™ctions ; but that even in that case it would be neeesfia-,y 
that the Commander-in-Chief should approach Dowlut Rao 
Scindiah with a commanding force, and should require his 
'retreat to the distance of at least 100 miles from the frontier 
before his Excellency should admit any negotiation with that 
chieftain. 

On the 9th of April, however, the Governor-General re¬ 
ceived a despatch from Colonel Close, dated the Sdd of 
March, containing a report of another conversation holden 
by that officer and the Resident at Nagpore,with the vakeel 
of Dowlut Rao Scindiah stationed at that capital, tending to 
confirm and augment the impressions which we had already 
received with regard to the treachery and hostility of Dowlut 
Rao Scindiah’s Government. 

Your honourable Committee will observe that the vakeel 
of Dowlut Rao Scindiah stated, upon that occasion, most of 
the articles of complaint against the conduct of the British 
Government, which are contained in Dowlut Rao Scindiah’s 
letter to the Governor-General, to which a preceding para¬ 
graph refers. 

Your honourable Committee will further remark the dis¬ 
tinct and irrefragable proof of the duplicity and hostility of 
Scindiah’s conduct, afforded by the vakeel’s distinct declara¬ 
tion under authority from his principal, that the march of 
Dowlut Rao Scindiah to the northward was occasioned by 
that chieftain’s resentment against the British Government, 
and that under the impression of that resentment, it was the 
intention of Dowlut Rao Scindiah to form a junction with 
Jeswunt Rao Elolkar, since Dowlut Rao Scindiah, both before 
and after his advance to the northward, withheld from the 
British Resident all complaint of a violation of treaty on the 
part of the British Government, and met the remonstrances 
of the British Resident against the suspicious measures of 
his government, not by any endeavour to justify them by 
recriminating upon the British Government, but by delusive 
attempts to conceal the real nature of those measures, and to 
reconcile them to the obligations of his duty as an ally; and 
at the time when, according to the official declaration of his 
accredited vakeel, Dow lut Rao Scindiah was proceeding to 
the northward for the express purpose of forming a junc¬ 
tion with the common enemy, that chieftain made the most 
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m protestations of the amicable nature of his designs^ 
Snd of his resolution to fulfil the obligations of his alliance, 
in the mode so earnestly recommended by the Resident*' that 
of returning to his capital for the purpose of settling his 
government with the aid of the British power, and of occu- 
pying part of the possessions wrested from ti e dominion of 
Holkar by the exertions of the British arms. Under the 
influence of these sentiments with regard to the conduct and 
the views of Dowlut Rao Scindiah’s Government, the Go¬ 
vernor- General in Council deemed it necessary to furnish his 
Excellency the Commander-in-Chief with additional instruc¬ 
tions, calculated to meet every case which under the inform¬ 
ation recently obtained of the disposition and designs of 
Seindiah’s Court, could reasonably be supposed to occur. 
A copy of these instructions (which were dated the 10th of 
April), is annexed to this despatch. The Governor-General 
in Council however deems it proper to state to your honour¬ 
able Committee the substance of the several supposed cases, 
and of the measures which the Governor-General suggested, 
under the occurrence of each case respectively. 

It was suggested that Dowlut Rao Scindiah might afford 
the satisfaction required for the insult offered to the British 
Presidency, and might retire from our frontier without ad¬ 
vancing any of his troops, or making any claims upon us or 
our allies. In that case, the Governor-General observed 
that it would be unnecessary for the Commander-in-Chief to 
act against Scindiah in any manner, or to hold any inter¬ 
course with that chieftain : that in such case, the Commander- 
in-Chief should employ every effort to close the war with 
Holkar ; and that as soon as the Residency with Scindiah 
should be restore' 1 , all depending questions with Scindiah 
might probably be bi’ought to an amicable conclusion. 

The 2nd supposed case was, that Scindiah might refuse or 
withhold the satisfaction required, and might still retain the 
person of the British Resident, although he might remain 
within his own frontier. In this case the Governor-General 
directed the Commander-in-Chief to approach Schidiah’s po¬ 
sition, and to demand the safe conduct to his army of the 
British Resident, his suite and escort; and if this demand 
should not be complied with within a limited number of 
hours, the Commander-in-Chief was directed to attack Scin- 
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cliab’s army, employing also all practicable means for the safety? 
of the persons of the British Residency and escort; and if 
Scindiah in this case should even retire from our frontier, 
carrying the British Resident with him under such dis¬ 
graceful circumstances, the Commander-in-Chief was in¬ 
structed to us a every effort to pursue and destroy Scindiah’s 
army, and to rescue the British Resident. 

8d. It was suggested that Scindiah might refuse the atone¬ 
ment demanded, but might enable the British Representative to 
arrive in safety at one of our posts, or at head quarters, after 
the Commander-in-Chief should have demanded his release. 
That Scindiah might then retire and place his army in a po¬ 
sition not positively indicative of hostility against the British 
Government or any of its allies. The necessary consequence 
of this state of circumstances had already been declared by 
the Governor-General, in his instructions to the Acting Resi¬ 
dent, to which preceding paragraphs refer, that all intercourse 
with Dowiut Rao Scindiah, through the channel of a British 
representative at his Court, must cease. With reference to 
this supposed case, the Governor-General observed, that ah 
though neither the treaty of peace, nor the treaty of defensive 
alliance was necessarily dissolved by such a course ot pi o- 
ceeding on the part of Dowiut Rao Scindiah, and although 
the Governor-General had intimated that even in the case 
supposed, the British Government would be inclined to main¬ 
tain peace with Dowiut Rao Scindiah, yet the British Go¬ 
vernment was at liberty under such circumstances to consider 
both the treaties of peace and alliance to be dissolved, and 
even to declare war. 

The Governor-General in Council refers your honourable 
Committee to the enclosed copy of the Governor-Generafs 
instructions of the 10th of April to the Commander-in-Chief, 
for information relative to the grounds of that conclusion, 
and of the resolution of Government to proceed to hostilities 
against Scindiah, if the public satisfaction required, should 
be withheld or refused.* 

4th. It was suggested that Scindiah, for the purpose of 
deceit, might make the proposed atonement,, but might 


* See enclosure following this despatch.—[En.] 
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lace our frontier, or that of our allies, or might proce 
fcTpass the line of demarcation, or might make demands for 
himself or for others. In any of these cases, the Com- 
mander-in-Chief was directed instantly to attack Dowlut Ilao 
Scindiah’s force, making the best practicable arrangement 
for the security of the Residency. 

The Governor-General further expressed his expectation 
that if Scindiah should advance to Bhurtpore according to 
the terms of his declaration to the Acting Resident, the Com- 
mander-in-Chief would endeavour to place the force of Dowlut 
Rao Scindiah between the British army under his Excel¬ 
lency's personal command, and that of Colonel Martindell 
(who commanded the army of Bundlecund, and whose move¬ 
ments and proceedings will be found stated in a subsequent 
part of this despatch), and would attack Dowlut Rao Scin¬ 
diah’s force on both sides, without a moment of delay; 
refusing to receive any vakeels from Dowlut Rao Scindiah, 
and thus frustrating all his artifices. The Governor-General 
observed that the mere circumstance of Dowlut Rao Scin¬ 
diah’s advance to Bhurtpore, under all the circumstances of 
the case, constituted not only a declaration of war, but a 
violent act of hostility. In the event therefore of Dowlut 
Rao Scindiah’s advancing, the Governor-General signified his 
desire that the Commander-in-Chief would direct his whole 
attention to an immediate attack upon Dowlut Rao Scindiah, 
with every corps that could be brought into action against 
him. 

The Governor-General in Council further deemed it ne¬ 
cessary to combine with these instructions, the declaration of 
his sentiments with regard to the terms which should be 
granted to Dowlut Rao Scindiah, in the event of his being so 
reduced by our arms as to be compelled to sue for peace on 
The Governor-General observed, that 


any terms. 


on 


this 


subject his sentiments had been materially changed since the 
date of the instructions of the 7th of April, the various cir¬ 
cumstances relative to the conduct and view's of Scindiah’s 
Government which had subsequently come to the knowledge 
of Government, having rendered indispensably necessary in 
the judgment of the Governor-General in Council the reduc¬ 
tion of Dowlut Rao Scindiah’s power to the lowest scale, in 
the event of a successful war against him. In determining 
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question, it was necessary to establish some fundamental 
principles as the basis of pacification. 

The fundamental principle of the pacification with Scin- 
diah in December, 1808, was, compensation for Dowlut Rao 
Scindiah’s aggression, and for the injury which the British 
Government and its allies had sustained by the war, without 
depriving Dowlut Rao Scindiah of any of the rights and pri¬ 
vileges of an independent state. The Governor-General 
observed that this principle of pacification had proved inade¬ 
quate 'to the purposes of our security, and that the restraints 
imposed by the provisions of the treaty of peace upon Dowlut 
Rao Scindiah’s means of mischief, were insufficient. That 
another principle of pacification therefore must be assumed ; 
that Scindiah must not be permitted to retain the rights and 
privileges of an independent state, nor any privileges to an 
extent that might at a future time enable him to injure us or 
our allies; and that we must secure the arrangement by es¬ 
tablishing a direct controul over the acts of his Government ; 
experience having sufficiently manifested that it was vain 
to place any reliance on the faith, justice, sincerity, gratitude 
or honour of that chieftain. 

In conformity to these sentiments, a paper of notes con¬ 
taining the basis of the treaty to he concluded with Dowlut 
Rao Scindiah in the event supposed, was annexed to the 
Governor-General’s instructions, and a draft of the proposed 
treaty was subsequently transmitted to the Commander-in- 
Chief. 

Some cases not specifically provided for by the Governor- 
General’s instructions of the 10th of April, having occurred 
to his Excellency in Council subsequently to the despatch of 
those instructions, the Governor-General in Council deemed 
it necessary to state those cases in a supplementary note of 
instructions. It occurred to the Governor-General in Council 
that Scindiah might receive into his camp Jeswunt Rao 
Holkar or Meer Khan, or both, with or without their troops, 
and might then desire to open a negotiation with the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, for the purpose of obtaining terms of accom¬ 
modation for either or both of those chieftains; or without 
making any demand, or proposing any negotiation, might 
either continue hi his actual position or retire. The Go¬ 
vernor-General in Council expressed his decided opinion that 
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, . flfr y of these circumstances Scindiah should be in 
stantly attacked; stating at the same time the grounds of 
that opinion, and adding, that the instant surrender of the 
persons of Meet Khan or Holkar, or of both, (if both should 
be protected by Dowlut Rao Scindiah) should constitute an 
indispensable condition of our forbearance from the immediate 
prosecution of hostilities against the forces of Dowlut Rad 
Scindiah. The Governor-General further observed, that it 
Dowlut Rao Scindiah should actually surrender the persons 
of those chieftains, a confident hope might be entertained ot 
his submission to tins indispensable demand of satisfaction 
for the outrages committed against the British Residency (it 
that should not previously have been afforded), and to such 
other demands as might be requisite for the security of the 
British Government against any hostile attempts on the part 
of Dowlut Rao Scindiah. 

It may be proper in this place to state, that in reply to the 
letter from the Acting Resident with Dowlut Rao Scindiah 
to his Excellency the Commander-in-Chief, of the 22nd of 
March, notifying liis Highness’s intention of proceeding to 
the vicinity of Bhurtpore for the purpose of mediation, his 
Excellency the Commander-in-Chief instructed the Acting 


Resident to signify to Dowlut Rao Scindiah that the avowed 
purpose of his Highness’s proposed advance to Bhurtpore 
could not he considered to be a satisfactory reason for tne 
prosecution of that measure. That under actual circum¬ 
stances, Scindiah’s mediation was wholly unnecessary, and 
must be considered to be undertaken for purposes unfriendly 
to the British Government. That the Commander-in-t. hiet 
was disposed to attend to any propositions on the part of 
Dowlut: Rao Scindiah as the friend and ally of toe British 
Government regarding Jeswunt Rao Holkar; but that the 
advance of Scindiah’s army towards Bhurtpore in the actual 
situation of affairs, would be considered by his Excellency to 
be a measure calculated to subvert the amicable relations 
subsisting between the two governments. 

The acceptance of Dowlut Rao Scindiah’s propositions as 
an ally and friend of the British Government, on any point 
relating to the enemy, would have been entirely conformable 
to the views of the Governor-General in Council, and to the 
spirit of the subsisting treaties ; but your honourable Com- 



will not fail to remark that this principle earin 
justly extended to the admission of the unsolicited mediation 
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of Scindiah at the head of an army in favour of the enemy, 
or to the admission of Scindiah to treat for the enemy; more 
especially in the case of Scindiah manifesting any decisive 
symptom of an attachment to the cause of the enemy, or of 
general hostility to the British Government, 

.Dowlut Rao Soilniiah continued his march to the north¬ 
ward, and on the 29th of March had advanced with all his 
cavalry and pindarries to Subbulgurh, on the river Chumbul, 
leaving his battalions and guns in the rear. The force of 
Dowlut Rao Scindiah at that time was stated to consist of 
8 or 9000 cavalry, independently of the pindarries, which 
amounted to 20,000, The infantry, including several of 
Meet* Khans battalions, which joined the army of Dowlut 
Rao Scindiah on its march rom Seronge, was stated to con¬ 
sist nominally of 18 battalions with 140 guns, in a very de¬ 
fective state of equipment and discipline ; this nominal force, 
including 10 battalions and 64 guns under the command of 
a person named John Baptiste, a native of India (of whom 
mention is made in our despatch of the 24th of March), 
which 10 battalions remained at Seronge. Between the 
29th and 31st of March, Dowlut Rao Scindiah marched 
from Subbulgurh to the distance of eighteen miles in a north¬ 
easterly direction. In that position Dowlut Rao Scindiah 
was joined by Ambajee. The Acting Resident understanding 
it to be the intention of Dowlut Rao Scindiah to proceed to 
cross the Chumbul with all his cavalry and the pindarries, 
leaving the bazars and heavy baggage of the army under the 
protection of Ambajee, deemed it necessary to endeavour to 
dissuade Dowlut Rao Scindiah from crossing the Chumbul, 
and to induce him to await the arrival of Colonel Close. 

The Acting Resident being admitted to an audience which 
he solicited for the purpose above stated, was requested, 
after the usual civilities, to retire with the ministers to a 
separate place of conference. A letter from Dowlut Rao 
Scindiah to the Governor-General, in reply to the Governor- 
Generals letter of the 23rd of February demanding atone¬ 
ment for the outrages committed against the British Resi¬ 
dency, was then read to the Acting Resident, and being ap¬ 
proved by him, was delivered for transmission to the Gover- 
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*M~\*encral. After having heard the contents of the letteJ 
lie Acting Resident proceeded to state the immediate object 
of his visit. The minister Serjee Rao Ghautka replied by 
the most amicable professions, and intimated, that the posi¬ 
tion which Dowlut Rao Scindiah proposed to occupy m the 
vicinity of Bhiirtpore, was entirely calculated to facilitate 
the object in view, that of mediating a peace between the 
British Government and Jeswunt Rao flblkar. The minister 
then proceeded to request the Acting Resident to address 
a letter to the Commander-in-Chief, while Dowlut Rao 
Scindiah should also address a letter to .Jeswunt Rao Holkar, 
proposing an armistice. The Acting Resident declined com¬ 
pliance with this proposition; intimating that he dlt j, no „ 
possess any authority to suggest to the Commander-in-Cliiet 
the measures to be pursued, and referring to the sentiments 
which he had formerly expressed, relative to Dowlut Rao 
Scindiah’s proffered mediation. This point was urged no 
further. The Acting Resident then desired to be informed 
in what manner the Governor-General’s demand respecting 
the restoration of the property plundered by Dowlut Rao 
Scindiah’s servants from the British Residency and the 
punishment of the plunderers, was to he satisfied. L non these 
points the minister returned replies which appeared to the 
Acting Resident to be perfectly satisfactory. The Acting 
Resident then expressed a desire to be enabled to satisfy 
the Governor-General on the remaining topic of the Gover- 
nor-General's letter; the disposition of Dowlut Rao Seim, m h 
to act in conformity to the relations subsisting between the 
two governments: to which the minister replied, that there 
was no cause for any doubts upon that subject; that the 
sole object of Dowlut Rao Scindiah’s march to the Chumbul, 
was to mediate a peace. That when that object should have 
been accomplished Dowlut Rao Scindiah would return o 
settle bis country, which in the actual embarrassed condition 
of his finances was impracticable; and the minister added, 
that if the Resident would make any arrangement tor the 
relief of ^'distresses of Dowlut Rao Scindiah’s Government, 
Dowlut Rao Scindiah would act in every respect according 
to the wishes of the British Government. The Acting 
Resident signified to the minister that the Governor-General 
was still disposed to afford relief to the distresses of the state, 
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jp.Jvided the conduct of Dowlut Rao Scindiah should be 
consistent with the spirit of his engagements, but referred 
the decision of the question to the arrival of Colonel Close 
who possessed authority for that purpose, and the con¬ 
ference terminated by a declaration on the part of Dowlut 
Rao Scindiah, (which was subsequently confirmed by that 
chieftain) that his Highness would halt on the Chiunbul and 
await the arrival of Colonel Close. 

The Acting Resident in his report of this conference 
stated hk intention under the orders of the Governor-Ge¬ 
neral of the 23rd of February, of discharging a third instal¬ 
ment of the pensions payable by the treaty of peace. 

The tenor of the Acting Resident’s communication, com¬ 
bined with the terms of Dowlut Rao Scindiah’s letter, 
appeared to the Governor-General in Council to indicate a 
material change in the counsels of that chieftain. The 
Governor-General in Council deemed it probable that Dowlut 
Rao Scindiah, or rather Serjee Rao Ghautka, had at length 
been undeceived with regard to the actual power and re¬ 
sources of Jeswunt Rao Holkar, and to the condition of his 
affairs, and that despairing of the accomplishment of any 
views which Dowlut Rao Scindiah or his minister might 
have been induced to entertain by a fallacious dependance 
upon the supposed prosperity of Holkar’s cause and the 
strength of his power, Dowlut Rao Scindiah might have 
become sincerely disposed to maintain peace with the British 


Government. Although the previous proceedings of Dowlut 
Rao Scindiah had not only constituted a direct violation on 
his part, of every subsisting engagement, but had been de¬ 
cidedly hostile to the British power; the Governor-General 
in Council was not of opinion that either the security or the 
dignity of the British Government required the rejection 
of that chieftain’s pacific overtures ; since under actual cir¬ 
cumstances, those overtures, if sincere, constituted a sub¬ 
missive acknowledgment of the superiority of our power; 
and a due sense of that superiority in the minds of Dowlut 
Rao Scindiah and his minister, afforded a rational security 
for the continuance of peace. 

Under this view of the subject the Governor-General in 
Council resolved to accept the letter of Dowlut Rao Scin¬ 
diah combined with the declaration of that chieftain and his 
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S&phisfers as reported in the Acting Resident’s despatch 
tii<W3rd of April, as a satisfactory atonement for the insults 
which had been offered to the British Resident at. his High¬ 
ness’s court, and to pursue the system of pacific measures 
for the permanent adjustment of all depending questions, 
which had been prescribed by the Governor-General’s in¬ 
structions to the Acting Resident of the 2nd of April (the 
substance of which is contained in former paragraphs of 
this despatch) provided that the conduct of Dowlut Rao 
Scindiah should be consistent with the amicable professions 
of his letter, and with the verbal declarations which the 
Acting Resident had received from Dowlut Rao Scindiah 
and his minister. 

In adopting this resolution, however, it was not the in¬ 
tention of the Governor-General in Council to admit of 
Dowlut Rao Scindiah’s proposed mediation for the settle¬ 
ment of peace, or to authorize a deviation from the instruc¬ 
tions issued to his Excellency the Commander-in-Chief on 
the 10th and 12th of April; the Commander-in-Chief being 
directed by those instructions to adopt measures of coercion 
or hostility against Dowlut Rao Scindiah, only in the event 
of his pursuing a system of conduct inconsistent with the 
obligations of amity towards the British Government. 

Oii the basis of these resolutions, additional instructions 
were issued to the Acting Resident at tne court ol Dowlut 
Rao Scindiah under date the 20th of April, apprizing him 
of the course of conduct which the Governor-General had 
resolved to adopt towards Dowlut Rao Scindiah, and autho¬ 
rising him under the stated provisions, to proceed to satisfy 
Dowlut Rao Scindiah on ail the points specified in the 
Governor-General’s instructions of the 2nd of April, without 
awaiting the arrival of Colonel Close. The Acting Resident 
was directed to apprize Dowlut Rao Scindiah that the Go¬ 
vernor-General had consented to receive his Highness s 
letter, combined with the verbal declarations of his Highness 
and his minister, as a satisfactory atonement for the outrages 
committed by his servan ts upon the British Residency, and 
to communicate to his Highness the orders which he had 
received for the satisfactory adjustment of all depending 
questions; stating to Dowlut Rao Scindiah at the same time, 
the causes which would probably prevent the arrival oi 
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uel Close at his Highness’s camp. The Acting Resident 
was further directed distinctly to declare to Dowlut Rao 
Scindiah that his mediation for the settlement of peace could 
not be admitted, and to signify to him, that as the ally of 
the British Government, it was his duty under the obliga¬ 
tions of treaty, to act in concert with the British forces 
against Jeswunt Rao Holkar either until his power should have 
been completely destroyed, or until the British Government 
should deem it expedient to grant terms of peace to the 
enemy; that the only mode in which his Highness’s co¬ 
operation could be useful or desirable was, by his returning 
to the southward and proceeding to occupy the remaining 
possessions of Holkar in the province of Malwa. That Jus 
Highness’s return to his capital would enable him to occupy 
those possessions and would place him in a condition to 
adopt the measures necessary for the settlement of bis 
Government j and that in the event of Dowlut Rao Scindiah’s 
consenting to return to his capital with those views and in¬ 
tentions, the Acting Resident was vested with full powers 
to relieve the immediate distresses of his Highness’s govern¬ 
ment, by pecuniary aid. 

By these instructions also, the Acting Resident was ap¬ 
prized that excepting under the actual occurrence or imme¬ 
diate prospect of the renewal of war with Dowlut Rao Scin¬ 
diah, it was the intention of his Excellency the Governor- 
General to despatch at the earliest practicable period of 
time to the camp of that chieftain, Lieut.-Colonel Malcolm 
the Resident at Mysore, who had lately arrived at Fort 
William, for the purpose of aiding Dowlut Rao Scindiah in 
the settlement of his government and of delivering over to 
that chieftain a part of the territories conquered from Jeswunt 
Rao Holkar. The Acting Resident, however, was prohibited 
from suspending the execution of any part of the Goyernor- 
General’s instructions in the expectation of Lieut.-ColoneJ 
Malcolm’s arrival, and was especially directed to neglect no 
opportunity of urging Dowlut Rao Scindiah’s return to the 
southward. 

The Acting Resident was further informed that the reso-. 
lution to despatch Lieut.-Colonel Malcolm to the court of 
Dowlut Rao Scindiah, was not intended to supersede the 
eventual mission of Mr. Merger in the manner prescribed by 
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overoor-General’s instruction to the Commander-iik. 

On the 2nd of April Dowlut Rao Scindiah matched about 
eight miles in a retrograde direction towards Subbulgurh, 
leaving the whole of his baggage and bazars under the charge 
of Aihbajee, and it was said to be the intention of Dowlut 
Rao Scindiah to cross the Chumbul at a ford about thirty 
miles distant from that place. 

On the 3rd of April the Acting Resident was visited by 
At mar am, the Vakeel residing on the part of the Durbar 
in 'tlie British camp. The object of this visit was to induce 
the Acting Resident to adopt some arrangement for the 
relief of Dowlut Rao Scindiah’s pecuniary distresses. The 
Acting Resident having ascertained from the Vakeel that 
Dowlut Rao Scindiah’s intention was to cross the Chumbul 
and proceed to Kerowly, availed himself of the opportunity 
afforded by the Vakeel’s visit, to state such arguments and 
considerations as might induce Dowlut Rao Scindiah to 
halt in his actual 'position until the arrival of Colonel Close. 
The Vakeel having reported the substance of the Acting 
Resident’s representations to Dowlut Rao Scindiah, the 
Acting Resident was visited by Annah Bhasker one of the 
principal officers of Dowlut Rao Scindiah’s government. The 
discussions which ensued on the subject of Dowlut Rao 
Scindiah’s continuance in his actual position, awaiting the 
arrival of Colonel Close, and of the adoption of an arrange¬ 
ment for the relief of the pecuniary distresses of his High¬ 
ness’s government being reported to Dowlut Rao Scindiah, 
that chieftain consented to return to Subbulgurh, and con¬ 
tinue at that place until the time when Colonel Close might 
be expected to arrive, on the implied condition, that the 
Acting, Resident should immediately discharge the third in¬ 
stalment of the pensions payable under the treaty of peace. 

On the 7th of April Meer Khaun left Bhurtpore with the 
avowed intention of joining Dowlut Rao Scindiah. On the 
same day, Serjee Rao Gbautkawith a large body of Pirtdarries 
and a considerable part of Dowlut Kao Scindiah’ ; cavalry, 
.marched towards Bhurtpore. Previously, however, to Serjee 
Rao Ghautka’s departure, Annah Bhasker (the minister 
above-mentioned visited the Resident, for the express pur¬ 
pose of communicating Ghautka’s intended departure and 
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object of it, which he stated to be, to enter upon 
proposed mediation between the Commander-in-Chief. and 
Jeswunt Rao Holkar. The Acting Resident however 
deemed it proper to demand from Dowlut Rao Scindiah 
himself an explanation of the movement of Serjee Rao 
Grhuutka. The Acting Resident being admitted to an 
audience, received from Dowlut Rao Scindiah the same ex¬ 
planation as that which was afforded hy Annah Bhasker, 
accompanied by professions of the most, amicable nature, and 
by a repetition of his Highness’s request that the Acting 
Resident would address a letter to the Commander-in-Chief, 
desiring the suspension of hostilities against Jeswunt Rao 
Holkar. 

Your honourable Committee will not fail to remark the 
disgraceful evasion and deceit which distinguished the con¬ 
duct of Dowlut Rao Scindiah on this occasion. After having 
repeatedly remonstrated with the ministers of Dowlut Rao 
Scindiah against the measure of that chieftain’s proceeding 
to the vicinity of Bhurtpore, the Acting Resident obtained 
his Highness's Consent to remain at Subbulgurh until the 
time when Colonel Close’s arrival might be expected; yet 
Dowlut Rao Scindiah immediately after the conclusion of 
that arrangement, despatched Serjee Rao Gautka to Bliurt- 
pore avowedly for the accomplishment of the alleged object 
of his Highness's march to that place. 

It is necessary to interrupt the narrative of Dowlut Rao 
Seindiah’s proceedings for the purpose of adverting to the 
negotiations with the Rajah of Bhurtpore, the commence¬ 
ment of which was noticed jn our despatch to your honourable 
Committee of the 24th of March and which have terminated 
in the settlement of peace with that chieftain. 

The terms to which the Rajah of Bhurtpore has ultimately 
assented are, that the Rajah shall pay to the honourable 
Company the sum of twenty lacks of rupees by instal¬ 
ments, the whole to he discharged within the space of four 
years. 

The last instalment however to be remitted, if the inter¬ 
mediate conduct of the Rajah shall be satisfactory to the 
British Government. 

That the Rajah shall assist to the utmost of his power in 
repelling any attack upon the British possessions and that 
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ijah shall never hold any correspondence with the eng- 
lines of the British power, or be in any way connected with 



them. 


That the Rajah will never entertain in his service any 
subject of Great Britain or France, or any European without 
the sanction of the British Government. 

That as a security for the performance of the articles of 
the treaty, one of the Rajah’s sons shall constantly remain 
with the officer commanding the British forces in the Soubahs 
of Delhi or Agra, and that the fortress of Deig shall con¬ 
tinue in the occupation of a British garrison, until the British 
Government shall be perfectly satisfied of the Rajah’s fide¬ 
lity and attachment. 

On the other hand, the British Government engages per¬ 
manently to guarantee Rajah Runjeet Sing in the possession 
of his antient territory: the Rajah consenting, as the condi¬ 
tion of his right eventually to claim the aid of the British 
power, and to submit to the arbitration of the British Go¬ 
vernment any difference which may occur between him and 
any other state or chieftain. 

The terms of this treaty do not differ materially from those 


which were prescribed in the Governor-General’s instructions 
of the 19th of March; and being considered by the Governor- 
General in Council to be in every respect advantageous and 
honourable to the British Government, the treaty was rati- 

_ _ __ , , VN .1 V * ( 


fled bv the Governor-General, in Council on the £d * of 
May, 

Although the treaty with Rajah Runjeet Sing was not 
finally executed until the 17th of April, all the stipulations 
of it were adjusted on the 11th of that month; and on the 
evening of that day, the Rajah’s son arrived in the British 
camp as an hostage. On the same evening Jeswunt Rao 
Holkar was compelled by the Rajah to leave Bhurtpore. 

On “the same day his Excellency the Commander-in-Chief 
received a letter from Serjee Rao Ghautka who had pro¬ 
ceeded to Weir, a town situated about fifteen miles S.W. of 
Bhurtpore, intimating that at the request of the Acting 
British Resident, Dowlut Rao Scindiali had consented to 
wait ten days at Subbulgurh in the expectation of Colonel 
Close’s arrival; “ That the-Acting British Resident kad at 
the same time expressed a desire that Dowlut Rao &cindian 






interpose his mediation for the settlement of peacfo 
and that his Highness had accordingly despatched Serfee 
Rap Ghautka to Bhurtpore for the purpose of concluding 
certain negotiations relative to peace ” Serjee Rao Ghautka 
further expressed his intention of halting one day at Weir 
and of proceeding on the following day lightly attended to 
Bhurtpore; after his arrival at which place, whatever nego¬ 
tiations might be concluded, should be communicated to the 
Cominander-ra-Chief. 

In reply to this letter his Excellency the Commander-in- 
chief intimated to Serjee Rao Ghautka that terms of peace 
having, been granted to Rajah Runjeet Sing, Serjee Rao 
Ghautka’s proceeding to Bhurtpore was unnecessary, and 
might subvert the relations of amity between the British 
Government and Dowlut Rao Seine!iah, and recommended 
his immediate return to the camp of that chieftain. 

On the 12th of April, however, Serjee Rao Ghautka ad¬ 
vanced with a small party of horse within a short distance of 
Bhurtpore, and transmitted a message to Rajah Runjeet 
Sing soliciting a personal conference. The Rajah intimated 
to Ghautka in reply, that he had concluded peace with the 
British power, and that Serjee Rao’s advance to Bhurtpore 
was therefore improper. On receipt of this reply Serjee Rao 
Ghautka retreated to his camp at Weir, where he was sub¬ 
sequently joined by Holkar with three or four thousand 
horse in a very reduced condition, constituting nearly the 
whole of that chieftain’s remaining force, and both proceeded 
towards the camp of Dowlut Rao Scindiah at Subbulgurh. 

Your honourable Committee will observe the gross false¬ 
hood of the assertion contained in Serjee Rao Ghautka’s letter, 
that the Acting Resident had expressed a desire that Dowlut 
Rao Scindiah should interpose his mediation for the settle¬ 
ment of peace, the Acting Resident having distinctly declared 
in his conferences with Dowlut Rao Scindiah and his ministers 
that Dowlut Rao Scindiah’s mediation was inadmissible and 
that it was not within the limit of the Acting Resident’s au¬ 
thority to-suggest to the Commander-in-Chief an armistice 
for the purpose of negotiating the settlement of peace, which 
the Commander-in-Chief alone possessed the power to con¬ 
clude. 

With regard to the object of Serjee Rao Ghautka’s advance 
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^^iMmrtpore no doubt exists' that the immediate purpose 
hat movement was to prevent the conclusion of peace with 
Rajah Runjeet Sing. 

The facts of the preceding narrative and the detail of 
Dowlut Rao Scindiah’s proceedings, as described in our 
despatch of the 24th of March, appear to the Governor- 
General in Council to contain satisfactory proof that in ad¬ 
vancing to the northward it was not the intention of Dowlut 
Rim Scindiah, either to act against Jeswunt Rao Holkar, or 
to effect a pacification, excepting only in the event of Dowlut 
Rao Scindiah’s being enabled, by a combination of his force 
with that of the enemy, to dictate the terms of peace in 
favour of Holkar, and of an arrangement in favour of him¬ 
self. 

Rut whatever might be the specific object of Dowlut Rao 
Scindiah’s advance to the northward, it may justly be pre¬ 
sumed that such object coincided with the views of Jeswunt 
Rao Holkar; it is manifest also that these views, whatever they 
might be, were to be accomplished by an union of the forces 
of those chieftains; and it was obviously the interest of 
Dowlut Rao Scindiah as well as of Jeswunt Rao Holkar, 
under such circumstances, to frustrate the depending nego¬ 
tiation between the British Government and Rajah Runjeet 
Sing. 

The negotiation with Runjeet Sing was a matter of public 
notoriety, and its progress could not be unknown to Dowlut 
Rao Scindiah and his ministers; adverting therefore to the 
state of the negotiation at the period of Serjee Rao Ghautka’s 
departure from the camp of Dowlut Rao Scindiah, that 
ministers advance to Bhurtpore, and his solicitude to confer 
with Rajah Runjeet*Sing 5 can only be ascribed to a design 
of preventing the conclusion of peace between the British 
Government and Rajah Runjeet Sing, and the Commander- 
in-Ghief actually received intelligence from the accredited 
vakeels of Rajah Runjeet Sing, that Serjee Rao Ghautka, 
both by letters and by messages, had earnestly dissuaded 
Runjeet Sing from concluding any engagements with the 
British power, intimating at the same time that Dowlut Rao 
Scindiah was proceeding to his relief. 

According to the expectation afforded by the Acting Resi¬ 
dent to Dowlut Rao Scindiah, the Acting Resident granted 
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mt of the pensions payable under 
the treaty of Serjee Anjengaum. On receipt of this inform¬ 
ation, however, his Excellency the Commander-in-Cfaief 
deemed it necessary to issue instructions to the Acting Resi¬ 
dent, under date the 14tli of April, suggesting the inex¬ 
pediency of furnishing Dowlut Rao Scindiah with further 
pecuniary supplies under the equivocal circumstances of his 
recent conduct, until the Acting Resident should receive 
orders for that purpose from the Governor-General in Conn* 
cil, or until he should be satisfied that such advances of 
money would induce Dowlut Rao Scindiah to return to the 
southward. 

In a subsequent part of our despatch of the 24 th of March 
the Governor-General in Council stated to your honourable 
Committee that the force under the command of Lieut- 
Colonel Martindell was encamped in a position on the bank 
of the Sind, which enabled him equally to secure the internal 
tranquillity of Bundelcund, and to protect that province and 
the territory of Gohud from external invasion. Lieut.-Colonel 
Martindell continued for some time to occupy the same posi¬ 
tion; no movement of an enemy’s force, nor any appearance 
of internal commotion, having rendered a change of position 
necessary. Lieut.-Colonel Martindell having subsequently 
received information of the arrival of a part , of Scindiah’s 
army at Narwa, and of his intention to advance to Subbul- 
gurh, deemed it necessary to refer to the authority of his 
Excellency the Commander-in-Chief for instructions with re¬ 
spect to the conduct which he should pursue in the event of 
Dowlut Rao Scindiah’s attempting to cross the ClmmbuL 

Previously to the receipt of instructions from the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, however, Lieut-Colorfel Martindell having 
obtained information from Mr. Jenkins of the positive inten¬ 
tion of Dowlut Rao*Scuidiah to advance with his army to the 
vicinity of Bhurtpore, resolved to proceed to a more advanced 
position, and subsequently, until the receipt of further orders, 
to regulate the movements of his force by those of Dowlut 
Rao Scindiah, in conformity to the general instructions which 
he had formerly received from the Cornmander-in-Chief. 

In consequence of Dowlut Rao Scindiah’s advance to the 
northward,. Lieut.-Colonel Martindell, who had now received 
orders from the Conmiander-m-Cliief applicable to that event, 
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ntiniied to advance in the same direction, carefully abstain¬ 
ing from any violation of the possessions nf Seindiah, or his 
dependants; and on the 6th of April reached a position on 
the southern bank of the Chumbul, at a short distance 
from Dholepore. 

The vicinity of Lieut,-Colonel Martindell’s camp to that, 
of Dowlut Rao Scindiah’s appeared to excite a considerable 
degree of alarm in the minds of that chieftain and his mi 
ulsters; and on the 11th of April Dowlut Rao Seindiah 
requested the attendance of the Acting Resident for the 
express purpose of stating the apprehension which he enter- 
tained upon that subject. The Acting Resident having 
accordingly attended the durbar, Dowlut Rao Seindiah stated 
the apprehension which had been excited in his mind by the 
advance of Lieut,-Colonel Martindelfs detachment towards 
the camp of Dowlut Rao Seindiah, and requested the Acting 
Resident to prevent the approach of that detachment within 
the distance of twenty coss from Scindiah’s camp. After 
some discussion upon this subject, in the course of'which the 
Acting Resident explained the necessity of the presence of 
Lieut.-Colonel Martindell’s detachment in its actual position, 
and assured his Highness that a previous aggression on his 
part could alone produce hostility on the part of Lieut.- 
Colonel MartindelVs detachment, the Acting Resident suc¬ 
ceeded in dispelling Dowlut Rao Scindiah’s apprehensions. 
Dowlut Rao Seindiah then proceeded to apprize the Acting 
Resident of the arrival of Rappojee Seindiah in the vicinity 
of his camp, declaring his intention of visiting that chieftain, 
and requesting the opinion of the Acting Resident upon that 
•subject. 

It will occur to the recollection of the honourable Commit¬ 
tee that Bappojee commanded Dowlut Rao Seindiah s con¬ 
tingent of troops at the commencement of hostilities with 
Jeswunt Rao Holkar, and after joining the detachment under 
the command of Lieut.-Colonel Monson, deserted with his 
troops to the enemy. 

In reply to Dowlut Rao Scindiah’s reference to the Acting 
Resident on the subject of Rappojee Seindiah, the Acting 


Resident adverted to the treachery of that 
submitted to his Highness’s judgment the 


chieftain, and 
impropriety of 


vLi ting an officer who had placed himself in the condition of 
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open enemy to the British Government. Dowlut lino 
Scindiah however, notwithstanding this declaration on the 
part of the Acting Resident, proceeded in the evening of the 
same day to visit Bappojee Scindiah. 

On the 14*th the Resident received a visit from Annah 
Bhasker, who apprized him on the part of Dowlut Rao Scin¬ 
diah, that Meer Khan was arrived in the vicinity of his 
Highness’s camp; that his Highness had received no com¬ 
munication relative to the object of Meer Khan’s arrival, 
but that his Highness supposed Meer Khan to have Been 
despatched by Holkar with views corresponding with those 
which had dictated the mission of Serjee Rao Ghautka to 
Bhurtpore. It is superfluous to remark that this statement 
was calculated to afford to Dowlut Rao Scindiah a plausible 
pretext for receiving Meer Khan. 

On the 15th of April the Acting Resident with Dowlut 
Rao Scindiah received another visit from Annah Bhasker, 
who conveyed a message on the part of Dowlut Rao Scindiah, 
purporting that his Highness had already apprized the Acting 
Resident of the object of Serjie Rao Ghautka’s mission to 
Bhurtpore; that Ghautka, before his arrival at that place, 
had received with great satisfaction the intelligence of the 
conclusion of peace with Rajah Runjeet Sing; that Dowlut 
Rao Scindiah had directed Annah Bhasker to congratulate 
the Acting Resident on this event in his Highness’s name; 
that Jeswunt Rao Holkar had resolved to renew his attack 
upon the Company’s territories, but that the minister’s per¬ 
suasions had induced Jeswunt Rao Holkar to abandon that 
resolution; that Holkar had consented to accept the media¬ 
tion of Dowlut Rao Scindiah, and that Serjee Rao Ghautka 
was accordingly on his way to Dowlut Rao Scindiah s camp 
with Holkar, who was expected to arrive in the course of the 
day. To this communication the Acting Resident replied, by 
stating that the Commander-in-Chief had already declared 
his disposition to attend to any representation which Dovdiit 
Rao Scindiah, as the friend and ally of the British Govern¬ 
ment, might think proper to state with regard to Jeswunt 
Rao Holkar, and that accordingly it was the duty of the 
Acting Resident to report to the Commander-in-Chief and to 
the Governor-General any communication upon that subject 
which he might receive from his Highness. Annah Bhasker 
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signified to the Acting Resident that it was the in ten 
Sh of Dowlut Rao Scindiah to invite him to a conference, 
and that Dowlut Rao Scindiah was anxiously desirous of 
securing the permanent tranquillity of India, by mediating a 
peace between the British Government and Jeswunt Rao 
Holkar, and by improving the relations of amity and alliance 
with the British Government, 

On the 15th of April, Jeswunt Rao Holkar /with all his 
remaining force, arrived in the vicinity of Dowlut Rao Scin- 
diah’s camp, and was visited by his Highness and all the 
principal officers of his court. Before Dowlut Rao Scindiah 
proceeded to the camp of Jeswunt Rao Holkar, the Acting 
Resident received a message from his Highness, purporting 
that he was surprized by the sudden arrival of Jeswunt Rao 
Holkar. That his Highness had despatched a message to 
Holkar, desiring him not to cross the Chumbul, but that 
Jeswmnt Rao Holkar having disregarded his request, Dowlut 
Rao Scindiah was compelled to visit him. That his Highness 
particularly wished the Acting Resident to be present at the 
interview, and that the vakeels of the Peishwa and the Rajah 
of Bern- had also been desired to attend. The Acting Resi¬ 
dent replied to this message by adverting to the extreme im¬ 
propriety of the request respecting his attendance, and by 
observing that Dowlut Rao Scindiah’s intended visit to Jes¬ 
wunt Rao Holkar was utterly inconsistent with the relations 
subsisting between his Highness and the British Govern¬ 
ment. 

On the 17th of April the Acting Resident attended the 
durbar of Dowlut Rao Scindiah by appointment. The ob¬ 
ject of Dowlut Rao Scindiah in desiring the attendance of 
the Acting Resident was to satisfy the mind of the Acting 
Resident with regard to the pacific motives of the junction of 
Jeswunt Itao Holkar with the army of Dowlut Rao Scindiah, 
which his Higlnless’s ministers endeavoured to justify upon 
the grounds already stated. 

It is proper to state that in consequence of the instructions 
of the Governor-General to his Excellency the Commander- 
in-Chief of the 4th of April (of which the substance is con¬ 
tained in a former part of this despatch), the Commander- 
in-Chief in a letter addressed to the Acting Resident by his 
Excellency’s command, under date the 16th of April, signi- 
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that Dowlut Ran Scindiah could not be admitted to treat 
for Jeswunt Rao Ilollcar. 

The Governor-Genera! in Council also deems it proper 
that your honourable Committee should foe apprized of the 
instructions which, under the general powers vested in his 
Excellency the Commander-in-Chief by the authority of the 
Governor-General in Council, combined with the instructions 
“occasionally . transmitted to the Commander-in-Chief, his Ex¬ 
cellency Issued to the Acting Resident for the regulation of 
his conduct, according to the reports which his Excellency 
successively received from the Acting Resident of the pro¬ 
gress of transactions and events at the court of Dowlut Rao 
Scindiah. Copies of those documents are accordingly enclosed. 

Your honourable Committee will observe from the tenor of 
those instructions that his Excellency the Commander-in- 
Chief directed the Acting Resident to signify to Dowlut 
Rao Scindiah that his consent to retire witli his army to a 
considerable distance from its actual position and liis separa¬ 
tion from Holkar, must be considered by his Highness to be 
the conditions upon which alone his Excellency could enter 
into an amicable discussion of all points connected with the 
interests of the two states. Your honourable Committee will 
further remark, that the Commander-in-Chief repeated his 
injunctions to the Acting Resident, directing him to reject 
any proposal on the part of 1 iowlut Rao Scindiah to nego¬ 
tiate for Jeswunt Rao Holkar. 

These instructions corresponded with the spirit of the 
Governor-General’s instructions to the Commander-in-Chief 
of the 4th and 7th of April, which Lord Lake had at that 
time received, and of which the substance is stated in pre¬ 
ceding paragraphs of this despatch. 

Your honourable Committee will also observe from the 
tenor of the Commander-in-Chief s instructions to the Acting 
Resident, that his Excellency took occasion to direct' the 
Acting Resident to oppose Dowlut Rao Scindiah’s unfounded 
pretensions to the merit of having induced Jeswunt Rao 
Holkar to abandon his project of invading the honourable 
Company’s territories, by adverting to the total failure of the 
former enterprises of Jeswunt Rao Holkar and Meer Khan 
against the British possessions even at a time when their 
troops were numerous and efficient, and to the manifest im- 
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^ticability of the renewal of such attempts, in the disable 
miserable condition to which the force of those chieftains 
was actually reduced. 

Previously to a resumption of the narrative of transactions 
and proceedings at the court of Dowlut Rao Scindiah, the 
Governor-General in Council deems it expedient to state to 
your honourable Committee the grounds on which the Go¬ 
vernor-General in Council considers the advance of Dowlut 
Rao Scindiah to the northward for the declared purpose of 
interposing his mediation for the settlement of peace, and his 
junction with Jeswunt Rao Holkar, although for the same 
professed purpose, to constitute a violation of the treaty of 
peace as well as of defensive alliance, and to justify the pro¬ 
secution of hostilities against that chieftain* 

Dowlut Rao Scindiah did not announce to the British Re¬ 
sident his resolution of proceeding to Bhurtpore and the 
ostensible object of that measure, until the 21st of March, at 
which time Dowlut Rao Scindiah had reached the vicinity of 
Narwa. In his letter to the Governor General received on 
the 19th of April, and referred to in a preceding paragraph 
of this despatch, Dowlut Rao Scindiah declared that he was 
proceeding to Oujein, but that the information of the state of 
affairs in Hinclostan had induced him to change his route, 
and to proceed to the northward for the purpose of u allaying 
the dust of disturbance.” 

This written communication is manifestly intended to cor¬ 
respond with the above mentioned intimation to the Resident* 
At what stage of Dowlut Rao Scindiah’s progress from the 
banks of the Nerbuddah, his Highness changed his route in 
the manner described, cannot easily be determined- The 
presumption is, that his Highness never entertained the de - 
sign of proceeding to his capital. But assuming his High¬ 
ness's own verbal and written declarations as a standard by 
which to judge of his conduct in this instance, it may justly 
be asserted, that after his Highness’s march from Seronge 
before the dose of the month of February, he did not change 
his route; and that on the contrary, his Highness proceeded 
from that station with a resolution to approach the scene of 
hostilities. During one month therefore Dowlut Rao Scindiah 
continued to move with an army towards the position of the 
contending forces, contrary to the most solemn asseverations 
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his intention to proceed to Oujein without revoking Ins 
promises to that effect, and without affording to the British 
Government directly or through the channel of its represen¬ 
tative at his Highness’s Court any explanation whatever of 
the object of his Highness’s march in that direction. 

Scindiah has declared, that in assembling a force and in 
proceeding at the head of it to the scene of hostilities, Iris 
intention was to interpose his mediation for the settlement of 
peace between the British Government and its enemies. 

If Dowlut Itao Scindiah can be supposed to possess a right 
to adopt the measure of an armed mediation for the settle¬ 
ment of peace between the British Government and its ene¬ 
mies, that right must be founded either on the general prin¬ 
ciples of the law of nations, or on the provisions of treaty. 
The only cases in which such an interference can he deemed 
justifiable upon the principles of the law of nations, are those 
in which the security of the interfering party is manifestly and 
directly endangered by the success of one of the belligerent 
powers. A general reference to facts will be sufficient to 
demonstrate that Dowlut Rao Scindiah could not found upon 
the basis of this position any right to interpose his unsolicited 
mediation. 

It is superfluous to consider the supposed case of the 
success of Holkar’s arms over those of the British power; 
since Dowlut Rao Scindiah could not have acted on the 
ground of the danger to which his government would be 
exposed by the consequent aggrandizement of Holkar’s power, 
without acting in conformity to the obligation of the defensive 
alliance subsisting between Dowlut Rao Scindiah and the 
British Government. This ground of interference however 
evidently did not exist, nor was it in fact assumed by Dowlut 
Rao Scindiah. A reference to the narrative of facts and 
transactions is sufficient to demonstrate that Dowlut Rao 
Scindiah could apprehend no danger from any success of 
Holkar over the British arms, and that the interference of 
Dowlut Rao Scindiah was directed exclusively to the benefit 
of Holkar’s cause. 

The right of Dowlut Rao Scindiah to interpose an armed 
mediation for the settlement of peace, could not be founded 
on any danger to be apprehended from the aggrandizement 
of the British power, by the destruction of that of Holkar; 




of ascendancy the 
British power could be supposed to acquire, than it was 
at the.moment when the peace of Sirjee Anjengaum was con¬ 
cluded ; since, subsequently to the pacification, tbe security 
m Dowlut Rao Scindiah has not depended in any degree 
upon bis ability to resist the British arms, or upon the exis¬ 
tence of Holkar’s power, Scindiah therefore would have been 
equally justified upon the principle of self-defence, in viola¬ 
ting the peace immediately after its conclusion, as in inter¬ 
posing upon the same principle, an armed mediation for the 
settlement of peace between the British Government and 
Jeswunt Rao Holkar. 

It remains to consider whether the engagements subsisting 
between Dowlut Rao Scindiah and the British Government, 
can be considered to convey to Dowlut Rao Scindiah a right 
to interfere by an armed mediation for the settlement of peace 
between the British Government and its enemies* 

The treaty of peace contains no stipulations in any manner 
applicable to this question, which must therefore be considered 
solely with reference to the treaty of defensive alliance. By 
that treaty Dowlut Rao Scindiah was bound to co-operate to 
the extent of his power with the British Government in the 
reduction of the enemy’s force. The conduct of Dowlut Rao 
Scindiah under that engagement having been fully stated in 
the course of the narrative contained in this despatch, and in 
our despatch of the 24th of March, it is sufficient to observe 
that Dowlut Rao Scindiah has not discharged any obligation 
of the defensive alliance. Dowlut Rao Scindiah has himself 
admitted this fact, and has pleaded as an excuse, his inability 
to co-operate with the British arms against the common 
enemy. Whatever rights or pretensions therefore Dowlut 
Rao Scindiah might have derived under the treaty of alliance, 
have been justly forfeited; since he cannot reasonably claim 
the benefit of a reciprocal engagement, his part of which he 
has either neglected or has been unable to fulfil. But under 
any circumstances it cannot be concluded, that from the 
obligations of the defensive alliance Dowlut Rao Scindiah 
derives a right to interpose a forced mediation for the settle¬ 
ment of peace between the .British Government and its ene- 
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mies, although Dowlut Rao Scindiah be himself an ally ra 

the war. .... 

As an ally of the British Government the obligation im¬ 
posed upon Dowlut Rao Scindiah is of an opposite nature. 

It is his duty to aid the British Government in the reduction 
of the enemy’s power, until the object of the war shall have 
been accomplished. Whereas Dowlut "Rao Scindiah s medic¬ 
ation under actual circumstances, was directed to the benefit 
of the enemy opposed to that of the British Government, 
before those objects had been accomplished. 

Supposing the power of the enemy to have been reduced 
to a condition which precluded all apprehension of future 
danger from it, the object of the war might be considered to 
have been so far accomplished, as to admit of Dowlut Rao 
Scindiah’s withdrawing his co-operation without a violation 
of the spirit and intent of the defensive alliance: under a 
contrary supposition Scindiah is pledged to continue his co¬ 
operation. Combining therefore these arguments with the 
fact (which must necessarily be supposed, and which unques¬ 
tionably existed in the present case) that the measure of an 
armed mediation on the part of Dowlut Rao Scindiah, was 
not necessary to that chieftain’s security, it is evident that 
the adoption of that measure was a positive violation of the 
treaty of defensive alliance, an invasion of the rights of the 
British Government as an independent state, and inconsis¬ 
tent with the relations established between the 'two states by 
the treaty of peace, and would consequently have justified 
on the part of the British Government an immediate declara¬ 
tion of war against Dowlut Rao Scindiah. The subse¬ 
quent junction of Dowlut Rao Scindiah with the enemy, 
although professedly connected with the purposes of peace, 
was manifestly an aggravation of the hostile conduct of that 
chieftain. The proposed mediation therefore could not have 
been accepted by the British Government without a degree 
of humiliation utterly inconsistent with the establishment of 
the real sources of durable tranquillity and security, and a 
pacification effected under such circumstances must have 
been founded on the disgraceful and precarious basis oi un¬ 
limited concession. 

On the 21st of April his Excellency the Connuander-iii-Chief 
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■m-tyihe whole of the British army under his personal com 
rirnml, marched from Bluirtpore in the direction oi Dowlut 
Rao Sciodiah’s camp. This movement was manifestly Acces¬ 
sary with reference either to a state of war, or to an amicable 
termination of all depending questions with Dowlut Kao 
Scindiah, and was necessary also for the purpose of carrying 
into effect the instructions of the Governor-General in 
Council. 

On the 18th of April, Rajah Ambajee was seized by order 
of Jeswunt Rao Holkar. The object of this act of violence 
was to extort from Ambajee a supply of money, and by sub¬ 
sequent reports it appears that Ambajee was compelled to 
promise payment of fitty lacs of rupees. 

Your honourable Committee will have observed from the 
preceding narrative, that before the Acting Resident with 
Dowlut Rao Scindiah could have received the Governor- 
General in Council’s instructions of the 2d of April, the sub¬ 
stance of which is stated in former paragraphs of this des¬ 
patch, the state of affairs at the court of Dowlut Rao Scin¬ 
diah had altered materially from that which was contemplated 
by the Governor-General in Council at the date of those, 
instructions; part of those instructions had been anticipated 
by the Acting Resident and the change of circumstances 
rendered other points of those instructions inapplicable to 
the situation of affairs. Previously to the Acting Residents 
receipt of those orders, he had consented to pay the third 
instalment of pensions payable by treaty, as stated in a former 
paragraph; and also two lacs of rupees on account of t-it 
revenues of the districts of Dholepore, Bailee and Rujai 
Sierra. The payment of the instalment of pensions had been 
actually effected, before the Acting Resident’s receipt of the 
Governor-General in Council’s instructions of the 2d of April; 

but the Acting Resident had not at that time granted bi ts 

for the two lacs of rupees, which he had consented to pay on 
account of the revenues of Dholepore, Baree and Ivajah- 

Kerra. ... 

Subsequently to the Acting Residents receipt ol^ the 'j ) 
vernor-General in Council’s instructions of the .?d of Aptil, bo 
received those of his Excellency the Commander-in-Chief, 
suggesting the inexpediency of making further payments to 
Dowlut Rao Scindiah under the circumstances of that chief- 
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s conduct; combining however the manifest spirit an A 
intention of those several orders, the Acting Resident deemed 
it to be his duty to fulfil the promise which he had already 
given relative to the payment of the two lacs of rupees above- 
mentioned* The Governor-General in Council refers your 
honourable Committee to the Acting Resident’s letter of the 
19th of April to the Secretary to Government in the Secret 
Department, and to the copy of his address to the Comman- 
der-m-Chief of the same date, for the motives and considera¬ 
tions which regulated his conduct on that occasion. 

In reply to the Acting Resident’s letter to the Commander- 
in-Chief of the 19th of April however, his Excellency ex¬ 
pressed his decided opinion, that under the actual state of 
circumstances, the Acting Resident would have been jus¬ 
tified in suspending the payment of the sum which he had 
promised on account of the revenues of Dholepore, Baree 
and Rajah-Kerra, until his receipt of instructions from Go¬ 
vernment applicable to that state of circumstances ; and bis 
Excellency repeated his orders to the Acting Resident pro¬ 
hibiting any further advances to Dowlut Rao Seindiah* The 
Commander-in-Chief. further intimated to the Acting Resi¬ 
dent, that as the seizure of Ambajee by Jeswunt Rao Holkar 
in the camp of Dowlut Rao Seindiah, without whose concur- 
ence and participation it could not have been effected, con¬ 
stituted a proof of the combination of the interests and views 
of those chieftains, his Excellency deemed it absolutely 
necessary that the Acting Resident should take the earliest 
opportunity of quitting Dowlut Rao Scindiah’s camp. His 
Excellency at the same time desired the Acting Resident to 
suggest to the Commander-in-Chief any mode by which his 
Excellency might facilitate the Acting Resident’s safe arrival 
at the head quarters of the British army, or at any other 
British station. His Excellency also offered to address a 
letter to Dowlut Rao Seindiah, if in the judgment of the 
Acting Resident, such a letter would facilitate his departure. 

The Governor-General in Council deems it proper in this 
place to advert to additional instructions which under a 
knowledge of all the circumstances already stated in this 
narrative, the Governor-General in Council judged it expe¬ 
dient to issue to his Excellency the Commander-in-Chief on 
the subject of a pacification with Jeswunt Rao Holkar 
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^<SPfie ■ Governor-General in Council having now under iw 
lew all the circumstances of the conduct and state of Seiti- 
diah’s government; with reference as well to its general course 
of policy, as to its connection with Holkar, his Excellency 
in Council deemed it to be proper to transmit to the Com¬ 
mander-In-Chief in a detailed manner, the grounds of the orders 
for rejecting the profered mediation of Seindiah for the set¬ 
tlement of peace with Holkar, and to state the actual condi¬ 
tion of Dowlut Rao Seindiah relatively to the British Govern¬ 
ment, in a point of view contrasted with the circumstances of 
his situation in the month of June 180-i, when the Governor- 
General in Council proposed to effect a settlement with Jes- 
wunt Rao Holkar through the interposition of Dowlut Rao 
Seindiah, arid to apprize the Commander-in-Chief that if 
Dowlut Rao Seindiah were again placed in the same condition 
relatively to the British Government, as that in which he 
stood at the period above-mentioned, the Governor-General 
in Council would not object to the interposition oi Dowlut 
Rao Seindiah in the conclusion of peace with Jeswunt Rao 
Holkar. 

A copy of these instructions is annexed to this despatch for 
your honourable Committee’s more detailed information. 

On the *J0th of April the Commander-in-Chief received 
through the Acting Resident with Dowlut Rao Seindiah, a 
letter under the seal of that chieftain purporting, that since 
the conclusion of the treaty of peace, the friendship of the 
two states had been uniformly progressive, that the object of 
that treaty was to promote peace and tranquillity throughout 
India; that peace had accordingly been concluded between 
the British Government and the Mafaratta states with the 
exception of Holkar; that Dowlut Rao Seindiah had marched 
from Boorhanpore for the express purpose of effecting up 
accommodation between the British Government and Jeswunt 
Rao Holkar; that with a view to negociate the terms of 
pacification, both with the Rajah of Bhurtpore arid with 
Jeswunt Rao Holkar, Dowlut Rao Seindiah had despatched 
Serjee. Rao Ghautka to his Excellency the Conimamler-in- 
Chief, but that before his arrival at Bhurtpore, a treaty had 
been concluded with Rajah Runjeet Sing, in consequence oi 
which Jeswunt Rao Holkar had left Bhurtpore, and had in¬ 
tended to cross the Ganges and to attack the Company s 
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r Jssessions, but had been withheld from the prosecution of 
that design by Dowlut Rao Seindiah, and had therefore pro¬ 
ceeded to his Highness’s camp ; and that for the purpose of 
negociating a treaty of peace with Jeswunt Rao Holkar, a 
person named Junardun was now despatched by Dowlut Rao 
Seindiah to the Commander-in-Chief. The letter concluded 
by an intimation-, that until the question of peace shottkl be 
determined* Holkar should refrain from ravaging the Com¬ 
pany’s territory, and by a request that the Commander in- 
Chief would prohibit the detachment under the command of 
Bieut.-Colonel Martindell from prosecuting any hostile opera¬ 
tions against Jeswunt Rao Holkar. 

Your honourable Committee will not fail to observe the 
declaration contained in that letter, of the express object of 
Spindiah’s march from Rurhanpore, and the utter incon¬ 
sistency of that declaration with the professions and assu¬ 
rances by which the ministers of that chieftain during the 
whole course of his progress from Burhanpore to Narwa, en¬ 
deavoured to deceive the British representative at his court. 
Your honourable Committee will also observe the groundless 
pretensions of Seindiah to the merit of withholding Jeswunt 
Rao Holkar from an attack upon the British territories, m& 
you will remark the extraordinary disregard of every prin¬ 
ciple of the subsisting alliance, manifested by the demand of 
a treaty of peace between the British Government and Jes¬ 
wunt Rao Holkar, after every obligation of honour and public 
faith had been violated by the junction of Seindiah with 
Holkar. In the instructions which his Excellency the Com- 
mander-in-Chief issued to the Acting Resident after the 
receipt of that letter, the Commander-in-Chief confirmed his 
former orders prohibiting the agitation of the several points 
stated in the Governor-General’s instructions of the #nd of 
April, which his Excellency properly considered to be en¬ 
tirely inapplicable to the actual situation of affairs. Xhe 
Cquimander-in-Chief> however, directed the Acting Resident 
to deliver the Goveimor-Getterars answer to Dowlut Rao 
Scindiaidsjetter of the 18th of October if he should have 
Deceived it, but at the same time to signify to Dowlut Rao 
Seindiah that the circumstances which had occurred subse¬ 
quently to the date of the Governor-General’s letter, and the 
orders of the €<>mmander-in-Cliief, must preclude the Acting 
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(fommander-in-Chief further observed, that the Acting 
Resident having already apprized Dowlut Rao Seindiah that 
his mediation was inadmissible, Seindiah must have anticipated 
the purport of the Commander-in-Chiefs reply, but that his 
Excellency deemed it proper to suspend the transmission of 
a reply Until the arrival of the British army on the banks of 
the ChiunhuL The Commander-in-Chief expressed his hope 
that the Acting Resident had objected to the mission of a 
vakeel on the part of Do wlut Rao Seindiah for the purpose 
of negotiating a peace with the enemy, and directed the 
Acting Resident in the event of his receiving any further 
propositions upon that subject, to apprize Dowlut Rab Scin~ 
djah in the moist positive terms, that a vakeel despatched for 
such a purpose could not be received. 

In conformity to orders contained in a private despatch to 
the Acting Resident from his Excellency the Commander-In- 
Chief, dated the 24th of April, the Acting Resident on the 
27th solicited an audience of Dowlut Rao Seindiah for the 
purpose of requiring in the name of the Commander-in-Chief 
the return of Dowlut llao Seindiah from his actual position, 
and his separation from Jeswunt Rao Holkar, Dowlut Rao 
Seindiah appointed the evening of that day for the visit of 
the Acting Resident. The Acting Resident, however, deem¬ 
ing it proper to afford to Dowlut Rao Seindiah a previous 
intimation relative to the nature of the intended communica¬ 
tion, transmitted to Dowlut Rao Seindiah a memorial upon 
that subject. 

In that memorial the Acting Resident, after remonstrating 
on the junction of the forces of Dowlut Rao Seindiah with 
those of the enemy against whom he was pledged to co¬ 
operate, distinctly stated to Dowlut Rao Seindiah that under 
such circumstances his mediation for the settlement of peace 
with Jeswunt Rao Holkar could not be accepted by the 
Commander-in-Chief, and communicated on the part of his 
Excellency the prescribed requisition for the retreat of his 
Highness’s force to a distance of at least 100 miles from the 
frontier of Gohud, and for the separation of that chieftain 
from Holkar; intimating at the same time, that his Highness’s 
refusal to comply with those just and reasonable requisitions 
would tend to convince the Commander-in-Chief of his High- 
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ss’s resolution to support the cause of the enemy, and to 
prosecute .hostilities, against the British power in conjunction 
with Jeswunt Rao Holkar and his adherents; and that in 
that event the Acting Resident had received the orders of 
the Co'mmand^rJn-Chief to quit his Highness’s camp when¬ 
ever his Highness should furnish him with the requisite safe¬ 
guard to a British station. The Acting Resident took this 
opportunity of executing his Excellency the Commander-in- 
Chiefs directions on the subject of Dowlut Rao Scindiah’s 
assumption of the merit of having prevented Jeswunt Rao 
Holkar from renewing his invasion of the British territories. 

On the arrival of the British army at the banks of the 
Chmnbul on the 29th of April, the Commander-in-Chief 
despatched his reply to the letter from Dowlut Rao Sciridiab, 
of which the substance is stated in a former paragraph. 
That reply contained a concise statement of those points of 
Dowlut Rao Scindiah’s conduct since the commencement of 
hostilities with Jeswunt Rao Holkar, in which Scindiah had 
manifested an utter disregard of the obligations of the treaties 
subsisting between the two states. The Commander-in-Chief 
concluded with a declaration, that the junction of his High¬ 
ness’s army with the* remnant of Holkar’s forces having de¬ 
monstrated a combination of interests between his Highness 
and the enemies of the British Government, against whom 
his Highness was pledged by treaty to co-operate, the Com- 
manderdn-Chief had judged it proper to direct the Acting 
Resident at his Highness’s court to proceed with the gentle- 
men attached to the Residency to the camp of the Coni* 
Blander -in-Chief, and that the British Government would 
consider his Highness to he responsible in his own person, 
and in the persons of his family, ministers and servants, for 
the safe and unmolested journey of the Acting Resident and 
of the gentlemen attached to the Residency with their pro¬ 
perty to the nearest British camp. This letter was trans¬ 
mitted to the Acting Resident for the purpose of being 
delivered to Dowlut Rao Scindiah, together with the cor¬ 
responding instructions for the regulation of his conduct. 

Qa the 1st of May, Rhowanny Shunter, an officer of the 
highest rank attached to Jeswunt Rao Holkar, and greatly 
in the confidence of that chieftain, and Moorteza Khan, one 
of the principal chiefs of the tribe of Patans, in the service 
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I^J^swunt Rao Holkar, arrived in the British camp with' 
Jody of horse for the purpose of entering into the service of 
the British Government. These chiefs were induced to quit 
the service of Jeswunt Rao Holkar by the total failure of 
Holkar’s resources for the payment of his troops. 

It has been stated in a former paragraph, that Dowkit 
Rao Scindiah had appointed the evening of the 2lth of 
April for the Acting Resident’s visit. His Highness, how¬ 
ever, did* not think proper either to desire the Acting Resi¬ 
dents attendance or to return any satisfactory reply to the 
Acting Resident’s memorial* During the whole of that day 
and the succeeding night, the camp of Dowiut Rao Scindiah 
was in a state of extreme confusion and alarm, in conse¬ 
quence of a report that the British troops had advanced to 
a position in the vicinity of the camp; and on the morning of 
the 28th Dowiut Rao Scindiah and Jeswunt Rao Holkar, with 
their respective forces, retreated with the utmost precipita¬ 
tion in the direction of Sheopore, a town situated at a short 
distance south of the Chumbul, in the route to Kota, and 
about fifty miles north-east of that place. Their armies 
inarched on that day twenty miles, and on the following four¬ 
teen, Their route lay along the hanks of the Chumbul, over 
deep ravines, and the want of water and excessive heat 
added to the difficulty and fatigue of the march, occasioned 
the destruction of vast numbers of the troops of those chief¬ 
tains* Dowiut Rao Scindiah and Jeswunt Rao Holkar con¬ 
tinued their march along the banks of the Chumbul until 
their arrival at Sheopore, where they halted some days. 

The Governor-General in Council deems it proper to state 
in this place the general operation of the orders of the 5th of 
April, on the subject of adopting the necessary preparations 
for the eventual renewal of hostilities with Dowiut Rao Scin¬ 
diah according to the information at present in our pos¬ 
session. 

The Governor-Generars instructions to Colonel Close of 
the 5th of April (of which the substance is stated in a 
former paragraph of this despatch) were received by that 
officer at Nagpore on the 19th of the same month. Colonel 
Close immediately issued instructions to Colonel Haliburton, 
commanding the Hyderabad subsidiary force (who had with¬ 
drawn the force under his command towards the Godavery, 
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o •ee&bly to the orders of the 24th of January, as stated in 
our despatch to your honourable Committee of the 24th of 
March) to advance without delay to his former position at 
Mulkapore, where it was Colonel Close’s intention that he 
should be joined by the main body of the Poonah subsidiary 
force under the command of Colonel Wallace. Colonel Hali- 
burton’s force was equipped with battering guns, and every 
requisite for undertaking the siege of Asseergurh, and was 
joined by the contingent of his Highness the Soubahdar of 
the Deccan. Colonel Close at the same time signified to 
Colonel Wallace his desire, that Colonel Wallace should im¬ 
mediately advance with that part of the subsidiary force 
under his command, which would remain after providing for 
the protection of Podnah, and for the eventual occupation oi 
the possessions of Dowlut Rao Scindiah in the vicinity of 
Ahmednagur, for the purpose of joining Colonel Haliburton 
at Mulkapore, and of assuming the command of the troops in 
the Deccah until the receipt of further orders. 

The force to be left at Poonali, was to consist of two bat 
talions of native infantry, and an equal force was to remain 
at Ahmednagur for the purpose of occupying Scindiah’s pos¬ 
sessions in that quarter in the event of war. The latter 
force, after performing the prescribed service, was to advance 
and join the main body of the combined subsidiary forces. 

Colonel Close commenced his march from Nagpore on 
the 22d of April, and proceeded in the direction of Mulka¬ 
pore for the purpose of joining Colonel Haliburton’s detach¬ 
ment. 

On the receipt of Colonel Close’s instructions, Colonel Ha- 
liburton commenced his march on his return to Mulkapore. 
In conformity to Colonel Close’s directions, measures were 
immediately adopted by Colonel Wallace in concert with 
Captain T. Sydenham, officiating Resident at the court of his 
Highness the Peishwa, for preparing for field service the 
part of the subsidiary force which was destined for active 
operations in the event of war with Scindiah, and that corps 
consisting of his Majesty’s 74th regiment, three battalions of 
native iftfantry, and two regiments of native cavalry, ex 
elusive of the two battalions intended to be left at .Ahmed¬ 
nagur, was to have been, ready to advance towards Mulkapore 
by the 20th of the present month in a state of efficient equip- 
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field service. The necessary arrangements wer 
made for securing regular and ample supplies of treasure 
and provisions for this detachment 

Your honourable Committee will have observed by the 
Govern or* GerieiTtfs instructions to the right honourable Lord 
William Ben thick ofthe 5th of April (of which the substance 
is stated in a former paragraph of this despatch) that the 
Government of Fort St George was instructed to adopt mea¬ 
sures of precaution against any attempt which might be made 
by the southern Mahratta chiefs to excite disturbance or to 
violate the neighbouring possessions of the Company or its 
allies. With a view to guard against any such attempt, as 
well as to provide for other contingencies which might arise., 
the right honourable Lord William Bentinck and his Excel¬ 
lency Sir John Craddock deemed it to be advisable to pre¬ 
pare a considerable force to be assembled at an advanced 
position in the ceded districts. Orders were accordingly 
issued by those authorities for assembling at Belli arry a force 
composed of his Majesty’s 33d regiment of foot, four batta¬ 
lion' of native infantry, his Majesty’s 22d regiment of light 
dragoons, and two regiments of native cavalry, with a consi¬ 
derable field equipment* The government of Fort St. George 
also issued orders for the return from Malabar of the two 
remaining battalions of the establishment of Bombay serving 
in that province, resolving to supply their place by withdraw¬ 
ing a part of the British forces from the province of Travail- 
core. The right honourable the Governor of Fort St. George 
further deemed it to be advisable that the Dewan of Mysore 
should take the field with a body of the Rajah’s troops, and 
occupy a position on the frontier of Mysore, and also that a 
body of the Sillahdar horse in the service of the Rajah 
should join the British troops to be assembled at Belharry* 
Your honourable Committee will observe with satisfaction 
the alacrity with which the Dewan of Mysore assented to 
the proposition of the right honourable the Governor of Fort 
St. George, and the promptitude and efficiency of the ar¬ 
rangements adopted by the Dewan for the complete attain¬ 
ment of the objects suggested to his attention. 

Your honourable Committee will derive considerable satis¬ 
faction from observing the effects of the system of Govern¬ 
ment established in Mysore, which enables that government 
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force capable both 0 , 1 ' 
affording complete protection to that, valuable country against 
the attacks of a foreign enemy, without the hazard of internal 
disorder, and of affording essential aid to the British Govern¬ 
ment in the operations and arrangements of war. Your 
honourable Committee will observe that the Dewan had en¬ 
gaged within the space of a fortnight from the date of the 
Acting Resident’s communication, to assemble a force at 
Hinesghur on the frontier of Mysore, consisting of 3500 
cavalry and 2500 regular infantry, with a proportion of artil¬ 
lery, and to be prepared with an additional body of light 
troops and guns to reinforce the army in advance or to pro¬ 
ceed in any other direction whenever the services of that 
additional force might be required. 

The honourable the Governor of Bombay on the receipt 
of the Governor-General’s instructions of the 5th of April, 
adopted measures for reinforcing the troops in Guzerat, to 
the extent immediately practicable ; having issued orders for 
the march of five companies of European infantry and a com¬ 
pany of artillery to join the force under Colonel Woodington, 
the officer commanding in Guzerat; and the necessary mea¬ 
sures were also adopted for reinforcing the troops in Guzerat 
in the manner and to the extent prescribed by the Governor- 
General’s instructions of the 5th of April. 

The state of affairs, however, which appeared to exist at 
the period of time when the Governor-General in Council 
received the information of the retreat of Dowlut Rao Scin- 
diah from Subbulgurli, rendered it expedient in the judgment 
of the Governor-General in Council to modify the instruc¬ 
tions of the 5th of April in such a manner as to combine 
with all the advantages of a state of preparation for active 
operations against the possessions of Dowlut Rao Scindiah, 
the principles of a permanent system of military arrangement 
and a material reduction of military expence. 

The conduct of Dowlut Rao Scindiah had unquestionably 
justified the most active measures of war against him, and if 
that chieftain, in conjunction with the enemy, had maintained 
his position at Subbulgurh, the Governor-General in Council 
would have considered that contingency to constitute one of 
those cases in which by the Governor-General’s instructions 
of the 4th, 7th, 10th, and 12th of April, the Commander-iip. 
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nature of that chieftain’s retreat on the reported advance of 
the British troops, combined with other circumstances, ap¬ 
peared to demonstrate, that whatever might be the ultimate 
intentions of his Highness, or rather of those infatuated per¬ 
sons, by whose mischievous counsels he was misguided, 
Dowlut Rao Scindiah was not prepared for hostilities, and on 
the part of the British Government it was manifestly de¬ 
sirable to avoid the necessity of war. The Governor-General 
in Council also entertained an expectation that the measures 
adopted for effecting a favourable impression upon Scmdiah’s 
counsels, combined with the distress in which the progress of 
his present counsels must involve Dowlut Eao Scindiah, 
would ultimately incline that chieftain to revert to his alliance 
with the Company. Under all these circumstances the Go¬ 
vernor-General in Council judged it to be expedient to adopt 
the necessary measures for cantoning the army at its several 
fixed stations. In the judgment of the Governor-General in 
Council, this measure properly arranged, might be expected 
to afford sufficient protection to our possessions even in the 
event of war, and the best security for the preservation of 
peace would be, such a distribution of our armies, as should 
enable them to act against the enemy with vigour and celerity 
if Scindiah should commence hostilities, or Holkar again 
attempt to disturb the tranquillity of our territories. At the 
same time this arrangement would afford the.means of effect¬ 
ing a material reduction of the heavy charges incident to a 
state of war. 

Instructions were accordingly issued by the Governor- 
General to his Excellency the right honourable the Com- 
rnander-in-Chief, to the right honourable the Governor of 
Fort St. George, and to the other authorities on which the 
execution of the proposed plan of arrangemenfc'in any degree 
depended. 

The Commander-in-Chief was instructed not to pursue the 
retreating forces of Dowlut Rao Scindiah and Jeswunt Rao 
Holkar, but to direct his attention to the necessary arrange¬ 
ments for cantoning the British troops. In every arrange¬ 
ment, however, which might be adopted, his Excellency the 
Covmnander-in-Chief was especially requested to advert to 



JL was authorized to employ the British troops in 
destruction of the force of Dowlut Rao Scindiah: but 
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possibility of our being hereafter compelled to employ 
our arms against Dowlut Rao Scindiah, and to the necessity 
of securing our valuable possessions against the predatory 
attempts of Jesvvunt Rao llolkar, or of any other free-booter; 
and with this view the attention of the Commander-in-Chief 
was directed to the indispensable object of maintaining the 
several corps in such a state of equipment as might enable 
them if necessary to take the field, when the violence of the 
monsoon should have ceased. 

In cantoning the troops, the following objects were recom¬ 
mended to the consideration of the Commander-in-Chief, as 
calculated for the accomplishment of the proposed system of 
military arrangement in the north-west quarter of Hindustan. 
1st. The establishment of the subsidiary force with the Jui- 
nah of Gobud, to be stationed either at Goliud or in some 
favourable position in that district. 2nd. The establishment 
of a force in the province of Bundeleund, sufficient to cover 
that province, and to enable the revenue officers to complete 
the settlement of the revenues. 3rd. To station a force at 
Agra and Muttra, or in some part between those cities. 4th. 
To station a force at Delhi and in the northern part of the 
Doab. 

The expediency of cantoning the main strength of his 
army on the right bank of the .Jumna, or in the vicinity of 
that river, was recommended to Lord Lake’s consideration, 
provided the health of the Europeans should not be exposed 
to risk by that measure. The Commander-in-Chief was further 
instructed to send the Bombay army under the command of 
Major-General Jones towards Ratnpoorah, there to he can¬ 
toned until the season should admit of its proceeding to Gu- 
zerat, and the Governor-General expressed his hope that the 
army of Bombay might march through Malwa before the 
violence of the rains should commence. His Excellency the 
Commander-in-Chief was requested to take particular care 
that in proceeding through the province ot Malwa the Bom¬ 
bay army should be of sufficient strength, especially in ca- 
valry, to be superior to the Mahrattas, and to be enabled 
not only to defeat the main body of the Mahratta armies, but 
at the same time to protect its supplies against any plun¬ 
derers who might attempt to intercept them; and with these 
views the Governor-General suggested to his Excellency the 
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ander-in-Chief the expediency of reinforcing .the arm 
ornbay with two regiments of native cavalry. The-Go- 
vernoivCienerai also r suggested to the ConunandeMn-CBicf 
the importance of rendering the equipments of the Bombay 
army as complete in- possible, and of placing it in a state fit 
for active field service previously to the commencement of its 
march towards Guzerat. 

The Governor-General further suggested to the Corn*. 
rmnder«m~Chief the expediency of directing Lieut.-Colonel 
Malcolm (whose mission is noticed in a preceding paragraph) 
to accompany the Bombay army for the purpose of facili¬ 
tating his arrival at the camp of Dowlut Rao Scindiah, and, 
(with reference to the general tenor of the Governor-General’s 
recent instructions to the Commander-in-Chief), of empower¬ 
ing Lieut.-Colonel Malcolm to employ the **rmy of Bombay 
in its march to Guzerat, for the purpose of carrying into 
effect any arrangements which might be adopted in concert 
with Scindiah, for securing the person of Holkar, or for pro¬ 
secuting the objects of the instructions with which the Com- 
mander-in~Chief might furnish Lieut.-Colonel Malcolm. 

The Governor-General then proceeded to state the expe¬ 
diency of reducing all the corps of irregular troops in the 
service of the British Government, as a measure which, ad¬ 
verting to the actual condition of our military power and 
resources, and to the state of the Mahratta armies, might be 
adopted without hazard, and which would afford material 
relief to the public finances. The Governor-General at the 
same time suggested various modes of providing for the corps 
of irregular troops which should be dismissed, with a view to 
preclude the necessity to which those corps might otherwise 
be reduced, of entering into the service of our enemies. 

The Governor-General further signified to the Commander- 
in-Chief the necessity of employing every effort for the reduc¬ 
tion of all other extra charges of every description without 
delay, and for the settlement of our conquests and the security 
of their revenue. 

The Governor-General requested from the Commander-in- 
Chief a detailed report on all the points stated in these in¬ 
structions, together with a return of all the irregular cavalry 
and infantry in the service of the British Government, in 
eluding a statement of the monthly expense of those corps. 
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e plan' for the reduction of tliem by transferring them (?* 
our allies, and by posting the British • officers .-lately in the 
Mahratta service to those corps ; also a detailed plan for the 
distribution of the troops on the right hank of the Jumna : 
for the establishment of cantonments near Agra, Delhi, Bun- 
delcund, or other stations; and for thedistribution of the 
troops in the Doab and Rohilcund, including the Vizier’s 
territory ; shewing the number of troops-proposed to be sta¬ 
tioned, at the several cantonments, garrisons, and posts, and 
comprising a general return of the number of men composing 
the army under his Excellency’s personal command. 

The Governor-General in Council now proceeds to state 
to your honourable Committee the substance of the instruc¬ 
tions issued to the right honourable the Governor of Fort 
St. George, for the accomplishment of that part of the pro¬ 
posed plan of arrangement which related to that Presi¬ 
dency. 

After stating in general terms the grounds on which the 
Governor-General in Council founded an expectation of pre¬ 
serving the relations of peace with Dowlut Rao Scindiah, and 
after adverting to the considerations which suggested the 
expediency of a system of military arrangement, such as has 
been already described, the Governor-General stated his 
opinion, that under actual circumstances, the army of Fort 
St. George might safely be placed on the scale of its ordi¬ 
nary establishment, and that all extra charges of every de¬ 
scription might be immediately reduced. 

The Governor-General observed that it was scarcely pos¬ 
sible, even if Scindiah should be disposed to commence hos¬ 
tilities, that in the present season the Deccan would become 
the theatre of the war, and that even if Scindiah should enter 
the Deccan, the subsidiary forces serving with the Peishwa 
and the Soubahdar of the Deccan, were fully equal to defeat 
the Mahratta armies. The Governor-General therefore di¬ 
rected the right honourable the Governor of Fort St. George 
to suspend the execution of the arrangements described in a 
preceding* paragraph ol this despatch, and to distribute the 
army of Fort St. George at its usual stations, and to proceed 
immediately to withdraw from the Deccan all corps and es¬ 
tablishments which might be extra to the field establishment 
0 f the subsidiary forces serving with the Peishwa and the 
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of the Deccan respectively. As the absence of 

_„my of Bombay under the command of Major-General: 

Jones, however, and the necessity of reinforcing 'Guzerat, 
precluded the practicability of completing the subsidiary 
force of Poonah with troops of the establishment of Bombay, 
the right honourable the Governor of Fort St. George was 
apprised, that until the return to Guzerat of the army under 
Major-General Jones, the deficiency of the subsidiary force 
of Poonah must be supplied from the Presidency of Fort 
St. George. 

The Government of Fort St. George was also directed to 
proceed to reduce the extra battalions on the establishment 
of that Presidency, and to make every other reduction of 
military expense compatible with the interests of the public 
service. 

The Governor-General in Council now proceeds to state 
to your honourable Committee the substance of the instruc¬ 
tions issued on this occasion to Colonel Close, who in pursu¬ 
ance of the orders of the 4th of April, had commenced his 
return to Mulkapore for the purpose of assuming the com¬ 
mand of the army of the Deccan, as stated in a preceding 
paragraph of this despatch. 

Copies of the Governor-General’s instructions to the right 
honourable Lord Lake and Lord William Bentinck, of which 
the substance is above stated, were transmitted to Colonel 
Close, and that officer was directed to carry into execution 
such parts of those instructions as might depend upon the 
exercise of his authority. Colonel Close was further in¬ 
structed to make such a distribution of the two subsidiary 
forces serving with the Peishwa and the Soubahdar of the 
Deccan respectively, as should provide for the formation of a 
field corps consisting of two regiments of cavalry, one regi¬ 
ment of European infantry, and six battalions of sepoys, with 
a due proportion of artillery, pioneers, &c., and to dispose of 
the remainder of the subsidiary forces in the manner which 
might appear to Colonel Close to be most advantageous for 
the security of our interests in the Deccan. At the same 
time it was intimated to Colonel Close, that the field corps 
should occupy an advanced position near Mulkapore, and 
should be cantoned or covered until it should be practicable 
for the subsidiary forces to occupy the respective positions 
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on the Godavery river* which had been appointed for thnir 
permanent stations. 

The Governor-General in Council being of opinion that 
the actual position of Dowlut Rao Scmdiah in Hindustan, 
and the mission of Lieut.-Colonel M alcolm to the Court of 
that chieftain, precluded the necessity of continuing the 
military and political powers vested in Colonel Close, by the 
Governor-Genetafs orders of the 5th of April (as stated in a 
preceding paragraph), the Governor-General in Council re¬ 
solved to withdraw those powers, and to direct Colonel Close 
to return to PoOnah for the purpose of resuming his situation 
of Resident at the Court of his Highness the Peishwa, autho¬ 
rizing that officer, however, to continue for the present to 
exercise the same control over the field corps in advance, 
as was exercised by the Resident at Poonali over the Peishv 
waV subsidiary force. The communication of this arrange¬ 
ment accordingly formed a part of the instructions to Colonel 
Close, to which the preceding paragraphs refer. 

Copies of the Governor-Gerteral’s instructions to the right 
honourable the Commander-in-Chief, to the Government of 
Fort St. George and to Colonel Close, of which the substance 
is above stated, were transmitted to the Governor of Bombay 
with corresponding instructions for the execution of those 
branches of the general arrangement, the completion of which 
depended in any degree upon the authority of the Govern¬ 
ment of Bombay. The objects to which the attention of the 
Governor of Bombay was immediately directed, were to se¬ 
cure the province of Guzerat, and to make every reduction 
of extra expense which might be compatible with that object, 
and with a state of efficient preparation in that quarter, in the 
event (which the Governor-General stated to be improbable), 
of Scindiah’s proceeding to hostilities, or of Holkar s attempt¬ 
ing any incursion into Guzerat. With a view to economy, 
the Governor-General suggested to the special consideration 
of the Governor of Bombay, the expediency of cantoning the 
corps in Guzerat, but at the same time to canton them in 
such a manner as to admit of assembling them with the 
greatest expedition, observing that it would be extremely 
desirable to avoid the expense of field allowances, if the 
troops could he so stationed as to secure in an effectual man¬ 
ner the province of Guzerat; and the Governor of Bombay 
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■Accordingly desired to refrain from incurring any fields 
Reuses without the previous sanction of this .Government, 
unless circumstancs should occur to render that measure in¬ 
dispensably necessary, and to preclude the delay of awaiting 
the result of a reference to the Supreme Government in India, 
without hazard of injury to the public service. 

The Governor-General in Council now resumes the narra¬ 
tive of the proceedings of Dowlut Rao Scindiah, and of 
transactions connected with the conduct of that chieftain. 

A former paragraph adverts to the seizure of Ambajee, 
who was in consequence compelled to consent to the payment 
of fifty lacs of rupees. On the 4th of May Serjee Rao 
Ghautka, with about 3000 horse, marched towards Kota 
for the purpose of realizing the amount to be paid by Am¬ 
bajee, who had before been despatched to that place under 
the charge of Rappojee Scindiah, Ambajee having promised 
to effect the payment at Kota. In his despatch of the 4th 
of May to the Commander-in-Chief, the Acting Resident in¬ 
timated that by intelligence which he deemed authentic he 
was disposed to believe that he should be permitted to depart 
with every necessary protection both from Dowlut Rao Scin¬ 
diah and from Jeswunt Rao Holkar. Under this impression, 
the Acting Resident despatched a message to Dowlut Rao 
Scindiah requesting a reply to his memorial of the 27th of 
April, but received no communication upon the subject from 
Dowlut Rao Scindiah before .he Acting Resident’s receipt 
of the Commander-in-Chief’s instructions of the 29th of April, 
conveying his Excellency’s letter of that date to Dowlut Rao 
Scindiah, the substance of which is stated in a preceding 
paragraph. On the receipt of those instructions, the Acting 
Resident immediately transmitted to Dowlut Rao Scindiah 
the Comm^nder-m-Chiefs letter to his Highness’s address; 
intimating at the same time that he had received correspond¬ 
ing orders from the Commander-in-Chief, directing him to 
quit his Highness’s camp with the least practicable delay, 
and requesting to be apprized of the arrangements which his 
Highness might be pleased to adopt, for the purpose of 
facilitating the Acting Resident’s execution of his Excel¬ 
lency’s commands. To this communication his Highness 
replied, that the minister Serjee Rao Ghautka being absent 
at Kota, he could not immediately return a decided answer, 
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that in the course of two or three days a reply to the 
Convmander-in-Chief's letter might be prepared. 

On the 7th of May, the Acting Resident again signified to 
the Durbar his uneasiness at being prevented from executing 
the orders of the CoimnandeiMn-Qiief; intimating at the 
same time that his Excellency did not expect any answer to 
Ms letter, but would be surprized to learn that the British 
Representative at his Highness’s Court was not permitted to 
obey the orders of his own government. That his Highness 
musibe aware of the impracticability of the Acting Resident’s 
departure without the full protection of his Highness; and 
that the usages of the world and the principles of justice and 
public faith required that a person in the situation of the 
Acting Resident should be entirely free from restraint, and 
that the Acting Resident merely desired to be informed of 
his Highness’s intentions to enable him to exculpate himself 
from the charge of a voluntary deviation from the orders of 
the Commander-in-Chief. In his report upon this subject, the 
Acting Resident suggested to the Commander-m-Chief, with 
reference to the systematic evasion and delay which charac¬ 
terize the proceedings of a Mahratta Court, that his Excel¬ 
lency should address a separate letter to his Highness, the 
purport of which should be limited to the demand of safe on- 
duct for the Acting Resident and the gentlemen of the Resi¬ 
dency to the camp of the Commander-in-Chief. 

On the 9th of May the Acting Resident had not received 
any satisfactory reply from Dowlut Rao Scindiah to his 
several messages on the subject of the orders of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief. On the preceding evening, however, his 
Highness signified to the Acting Resident that a copy of the 
Commander-in-Chiefs letter, together with the substance of 
the Acting Resident’s several messages, has been communi¬ 
cated to the minister Serjee.Rao Ghautka. Dowlut Rao 
Seindiah’s officers endeavoured to counteract the Acting 
Resident’s solicitude to depart, by expatiating on the dangers 
to which he would be exposed from the numerous troops 
stated to be assembled by the people of the country in the 
vicinity of the camp, and in the road to the head quarters of 
the British army. The Acting Resident having obviated 
this supposed difficulty, by informing liis Highness that when¬ 
ever a day might be fixed for his departure, the Commander- 
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lief would despatch a force to meet the Acting Resident 
that lie should merely require a convoy of his Highness’s 
cavalry rather for the purpose of shewing that he had the 
protection of Dowlut Jiao Scindiah than of repelling any 
danger, the Acting Resident received another message to 
this effect:—that the Commander-in-Chief’s letter, together 
with the substance of his Excellency’s communications, had 
been submitted to the minister, and that the advance of a 
British force was unnecessary, because whenever the Acting 
Resident might depart, exclusively of about 500 of his High¬ 
ness’s horse, and t,he same number of Jeswunt Rao Holkar’g 
cavalry, the Acting Resident should receive the protection of 
any force of infantry and guns he might desire ; and that his 
Highness would in every respect be responsible for the safe 
conduct of the Acting Resident to the head quarters of the 
British army. 

In his despatch to the Commander-in-Chief, containing a 
relation of the circumstances above described, the Acting 
Resident stated that he had understood from some authority, 
that Dowlut Rao Scindiah had some intention of despatching 
a person of rank to the Commander-in-Chief, together with 
some chief on the part of Holkar. The Acting Resident 
added that he had secretly insinuated that such a mission, 
could not be received by the Commander-in-Chief so long as 
the Acting Resident should be forcibly detained in the camp 
of Dowlut Rao Scindiah. 

In reply to this communication, a letter was addressed to 
the Acting Resident by direction of the Commander-in-Chief, 
purporting that it appeared to his Excellency to be the wish 
of Dowlut Rao Scindiah to detain the Acting Resident in his 
Highness’s camp, and th&t this supposed disposition of hi# 
Highness’s mind, combined with the information of Dowlut 
Rao Seindiah’s intention to despatch a person of rank to the 
Commander-in-Chief, suggested a conjecture, that if a free 
and unsuspected channel could be opened for the communi¬ 
cation of his Highness’s personal sentiments, they might be 
found to differ essentially from the profligate and unprincipled 
maxims which guided the conduct of his minister and his 
confederate Jeswunt Rao Holkar. Under this impression, 
the Commander-in-Chief suggested to the Acting Resident 
that advantage might he derived from the mission of some 
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person of rank on the part of Dowlut Rao Scindiah, to ac¬ 
company the Acting Resident to the head quarters of the 
British army, who might either himself be the channel of 
communication, or whose mission might afford to Dowlut Rao 
Scindiah an opportunity for despatching in his suite a person 
in his confidence charged with the communication of Dowlut 
Rao Scindiah’s sentiments and wishes on the subject of his 
affairs to his Excellency the Commander-in-Chief. The 
Acting Resident was therefore directed by his Excellency to 
take advantage of any proposition for the despatch of a per¬ 
son of rank to the British camp, by intimating to Dowdut 
Rao Scindiah, that although the Commander-in-Chief had 
positively refused to receive any person avowedly despatched 
by Dowlut Rao Scindiah for the purpose of negotiating for 
Jeswunt Rao Ilolkar, no objection opposed the despatch of 
a person of rank on the part of his Highness, to accompany 
the Acting Resident for the purpose of communicating to 
the Commander-in-Chief his Highness’s own sentiments and 
views. These instructions were dated the 15th of May. 

On the 9th of May the Acting Resident received the Go¬ 
vernor-General’s instructions of the 20th of April (the sub¬ 
stance of which is comprized in preceding paragraphs of this 
despatch), in which the Governor-General stated his accept¬ 
ance of Dowlut Rao Scindiah’s letter of apology, combined 
with his verbal declarations and those of his minister, as a 
satisfactory atonement for the outrages committed by his 
Highness’s servants against the British Residency ; the Act¬ 
ing Resident at the same time received the Governor-Gene¬ 
ral’s letter to Dowlut Rao Scindiah upon that subject. In 
the actual situation of affairs at the Court of Dowlut Rao 
Scindiah, the Acting Resident judged it expedient to with¬ 
hold the communication of the Governor-General’s sentiments 
and the delivery of the Governor-General’s letter upon that 
subject until his arrival in the British camp. 

Your honourable Committee will observe that on the 10th 
of May Dowlut Rao Scindiah and Jeswunt Rao Holkar re¬ 
commenced their march towards Kotali, and that at the date 
above mentioned the Acting Resident had not been able to 
obtain any satisfactory reply from Dowlut Rao Scindiah to 
his application for permission to quit his Highness’s camp. 

By the whole tenor of the transactions at the Court of 
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Jut Rao Scindiah, your honourable Committee will have 
observed that the weakness and indolence of Scindiah’s per¬ 
sonal character combined with his habits of levity and de¬ 
bauchery, have gradually subjected him to the uncontrolled 
influence of his minister Serjee Rao Ghaufcka, a person of the 
most profligate principles, and whose cruelty, violence, arid 
abandoned conduct have rendered him odious to whatever 
remains of respectable character among the chiefs attached 
to Scindiah. Ghautka’s personal views, and irregular and 
disorderly disposition, are adverse to the establishment of 
Sdndlahs government upon any settled basis of peace and 
order, Grhautka is therefore an enemy to the treaty of alliance 
subsisting between Dowlut Rao Scindiah and the honourable 
Company. Your honourable Committee will observe, that 
under the guidance of such perverse counsels, the interests 
of Dowlut Rao Scindiah have actually been sacrificed by 
Ghaiuka to those of Jeswunt Rao Holkar; and it appears 
by the Report of the Acting Resident, that in the absence of 
Serjee Rao Grhaufcka, the functions of the administration are 
actually discharged by Jeswunt Rao Holkar. So long as 
these persons shall continue to maintain the entire ascendancy 
in the counsels of Dowlut Rao Scindiah, no hope can rea¬ 
sonably be entertained of the just operation of the relations 
established between the British Government and Dowlut Rao 
Scindiah by the provisions of subsisting treaties. 

Adverting to the turbulent disposition and the predatory 
habits of fjolkar, it is not probable that he will sincerely 
consent to any system of arrangement which shall deprive 
him of the means of ranging the territories of Hindostan at 
the head of a body of plunderers, excepting only in the last 
extremity of ruined fortune. From that condition Jeswunt 
Rao Holkar may be considered to have been relieved in the 
degree in which the reduced powers and resources of Dowlut 
Rao Scindiah may have fallen under his control by his junc¬ 
tion with Ghaatka. 

Whatever might be the expediency under other circum¬ 
stances of offering to Jeswunt Rao Holkar terms ot accom¬ 
modation without previous submission and solicitation on his 
part, in the present situation of affairs the offer of terms such 
as Jeswunt Rao Holkar might be expected to accept, would 
be manifestly injurious to the reputation, and ultimately 
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"hazardous to the security of the British Government,. It is 
doubtful however whether the haughtiness, ferocity and tur¬ 
bulence of Holkar’s disposition could under' any circum¬ 
stances whatever be reconciled to a condition of dependence 
and control. This disinclination on the part of Holkar to 
consent to terms of accommodation* unquestionably exists in 
the mind of that chieftain, independently of any hope of re¬ 
trieving the disgrace which he has suffered * and of recovering 
the power and resources of which he has been deprived in 
the late contest. It is manifestly inconsistent with that re¬ 
gard to the reputation of the British Government, the pre¬ 
servation of which is an essential bulwark of our power, or 
with the principles of public faith and honour to offer con¬ 
cessions to Jeswunt Rao Holkar, His rejection or acceptance 
of concessions offered under the circumstances of the present 
moment, would equally tend to shake the foundations of our 
power; no terms of settlement with Jeswunt Rao Holkar can 
safely be granted, which shall not have been previously soli¬ 
cited by that chieftain, and which shall not be calculated 
to deprive him of. the means cf invading the rights and 
disturbing the possessions of the British Government and 
its allies. 

The proposition of Dowlut Rao Scindiah to mediate a 
peace between the British Government and Holkar, affords 
no ground of confidence in the disposition of Jeswunt Rao 
Holkar to consent to any terms which could be granted to 
him, consistently with the principles of honour, security, or 
public faith. There is every reason indeed to believe, that 
the proposed mediation was merely a pretext to cover a pre¬ 
determined Tesokition on the part of Serjee Rao Ghautka, in 
the unlimited exercise of his ascendancy over the counsels of 
Dowlut Rao Scindiah, to effect a junction of the forces of that 
chieftain and Jeswunt Rao Holkar; and if the British Go¬ 
vernment had submitted to accept the proposed mediation, 
such concessions would have been demanded as could only 
have been yielded in the last extremity of defeat and dis¬ 
tress. 

No principles of permanency exist in the ynesent extraor¬ 
dinary combination of the interests of Dowlut Rao Scindiah 
and Jeswunt Rao Holkar, which has been effected through 
the agency and ascendancy of Serjee Rao Ghautka. It is - 
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probable that, the chiefs and the troops of Dowlut Rao 
Scindiah will long submit to be the instruments of the f ild 
and profligate designs of Jeswunt Rao Holkar and Serjee 
Rao Gliautka, or patiently endure the difficulties and dis¬ 
tresses to which they are at present exposed* It may be 
expected that Dowlut Rao Scindiah himself may soon become 
sensible of the disgrace and degradation of his actual condi¬ 
tion, and may be induced by a just sentiment of pride and 
indignation to make an effectual effort for his emancipation 
from the control of those chieftains who have abused his con¬ 
fidence and usurped his power. The Governor-General in 
Council therefore anticipates the speedy dissolution of this 
confederacy, but the British Government will be prepared to 
take advantage of any circumstances favourable to the resto¬ 
ration of permanent tranquillity, and of our relations with the 
government of Dowlut Rao Scindiah on the basis of the 
treaties of peace and defensive alliance. 

It is the intention of the Governor-General in Council, 
even under present circumstances, to adhere to the principles 
of the peace established by the treaty of Serjee Anjengaum, 
while Dowlut Rao Scindiah shall continue to abstain from 
active measures of hostility against the-British Government 
and its allies. 

The necessity of adopting a new basis of pacification with 
Dowlut Rao Scindiah, as stated by the Governor-General in 
his instructions to the Commander-in-Chief of the 10th of 
April (the substance of which is contained in preceding "para¬ 
graphs of this despatch), was stated with reference to the 
supposed previous necessity of prosecuting hostilities against 
Dowlut Rao Scindiah. While any ground of expectation 
remains that Scindiah may be induced to regulate his con¬ 
duct in conformity to the spirit of subsisting engagements, 
the immediate urgency of a change in the fundamental prin¬ 
ciples of our connection with the state of Dowlut Rao Scin¬ 
diah is precluded. The unavoidable occurrence of hostilities 
with Dowlut Rao Scindiah would constitute a proof of the 
indispensable necessity of such a change ; and without being 
actually placed in a condition of war relatively to Dowlut Rao 
Scindiah, the British Government would not be justified in 
demanding the concessions necessary for the accomplishment 
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of the proposed alteration in the system of our political con* 
nection with the state of Dowlut Rao Scindiah. 

The Governor-General in Council confidently expects that 
the course of policy described in the foregoing paragraphs 
combined with a due sense of the advantages of the treaty of 
peace and defensive alliance, will constitute an additional 
inducement with that*chieftain to effect his early emancipa¬ 
tion from his present distressed and degraded situation. 

In the mean time the Governor-General in Council has 
the satisfaction to assure your honourable Committee that 
no danger can be apprehended from any exertion of the 
combined forces of Dowlut Rao Scindiah and Jeswunt Rao 
Holkar, to impair the foundations of our security. 

Even should no opportunity occur for a permanent and 
advantageous settlement of our relations with Dowlut Rao 
Scindiah and Jeswunt Rao Holkar, previously to the return 
of the season for military operations, the arrangements which 
have been adopted for the disposal of the British forces as 
described in preceding paragraphs of this despatch, and 
which will be completely accomplished before the com- 
mencement of that season, will secure the tranquillity of our 
possessions and those of our allies from any hostile attempt 
on the part of the confederated forces of those chieftains. 

In concluding this despatch, the Governor-General in 
Council deems it expedient to submit to your honourable 
Committee the following observations respecting the effect of 
the war with Holkar upon the principles of the general system 
of our defensive alliances, in Hindustan and the Deccan* 

The different states of India included in the general sys¬ 
tem of defensive alliance are, the Peishwa; Soubahdar of 
the Deccan; Rajah of Mysore; Guikwar; Rajah of Jeypore; 
Rajah of Bhurtpore; Rajah of Matcherry; Rana of Gohud $ 
Scindiah. 

In the prosecution of hostilities against Jeswunt Rao Holkar, 
we have derived considerable assistance from the Peishwa/ 
the Soubahdar of the Deccan, the Rajah of Mysore and 
the Guikwar, under the operation of our engagements with 
those states. That assistance could not have been expected 
under any other state of circumstances. The troops of 
these states have actually joined our armies while the re- 
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ces of their respective territories have been at our 
and have been applied with advantage to the use of 
our troops in the field. 

At this moment the troops of the Peishwa and of the 
Soubahdar of the Deccan form an useful addition to the 
army in the Deccan. The troops of the Rajah of Mysore are 
already prepared for active operations. The troops of the 
Guikwar have rendered considerable services with the army 
under the command of Major-General Jones and have fur¬ 
nished convoy for the extensive supplies, which have been 
drawn as well from the Guikwar's territories as from the 
Company’s resources for the use of the army. 

These advantages could not have been obtained without 
the operation of the system of alliances established with 
those states respectively, and it may justly be apprehended 
that in a different state of circumstances, the resources by 
which our military operations have been so materially faci¬ 
litated might have been applied against us. The causes 
which have precluded the operation of the alliance with 
Dowlut Rao Scindiah have been fully detailed in the narra¬ 
tive of transactions and events at that chieftain's court, and 
your honourable Committee will observe that those causes 
are wholly unconnected with any considerations affecting the 
general policy of the alliance. 

The Rajah of Jeypore has not fulfilled the duties of the 
alliance against the common enemy. With regard to active 
exertions, he has observed a strict neutrality. But this 
conduct on the part of the Rajah must be attributed to the 
internal state of the politics of that court. The Rajah of 
Jeypore however has been useful in a certain degree, by 
assembling his troops and by publicly manifesting a design 
to co-operate with the British forces. Had the Rajah of 
Jeypore been unconnected with us, the difficulties of the 
war in Hindostan would have been increased by the neces¬ 
sity of adopting measures of precaution to guard against the 
possible effect of intrigues at that court, which we should 
not then have had the means of controlling. 

The Rajah of Matcherry has performed all the ditties of 
defensive alliance with fidelity and zeal. 

The Rana of Gohud has been equally faithful and his 
troops have been actively employed against the enemy. 
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With regard to the Rajah of Bhurtpore, it may be ob¬ 
served that a sufficient period of time had not elapsed to 
give full effect to the alliance, before the advance of Bolkar 
compelled the British power to direct its immediate atten¬ 
tion to the prosecution of hostilities against that chieftain. 
The retreat of Colonel Mon son’s detachment, followed by the 
troops of Jeswunt Kao Holkar, favoured the success of 
Holkar’s intrigues at the durbar of the Rajah of Bhurtpore, 
and the characteristic treachery of the Asiatic durbars 
combined with an exaggerated impression of Holkar’s power, 
induced the Rajah of Bhurtpore to violate his engagements 
and to join the cause of the enemy. The experience of the 
difficulty, danger and distress which have attended his con¬ 
nection with Jeswunt Rao Holkar, has induced the Rajah 
of Bhurtpore to abandon the cause of that chieftain, and to 
seek the sources of security and prosperity in the renewal 
of his alliance with the British power. 

It is evident therefore that the war with Jeswunt Rao 
Holkar has not only not affected the general system of our 
political relations, hut has demonstrated the utility of those 
relations in their application to the increase of our resources 
and power against our enemies. Under every possible ad¬ 
vantage derived from the exertions pf intrigue, from the un¬ 
settled state of our conquests, from the internal commotion 
naturally occasioned by a state of active war on the frontier, 
from the exaggerated impression of Holkar’s power, re¬ 
sources, skill and reputation, the disturbances excited by 
Holkar have not shaken the great foundations of the alliances 
established in' Hindostan and the Deccan, and it may be 
reasonably expected that the ultimate consequence of the 
war with Holkar will tend to confirm the stability of all our 
alliances, and to secure the tranquillity of all our dominions. 

We have the honour to be, 
honourable Sirs, 

your most faithful humble Servants, 

Wellesley. 

G. H. Barlow. 
G. U.DNY. 
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The Marquess Wellesley to hh Excellency the Right Honourable Lord Lake. 


Fort William 4th'April, 1805. 


My Lord 


I have received through Lieut.-Colonel Martindell a copy of Mr. 
Jenkins’s address to your Lordship under date the 22nd ult., and I deem 
it necessary to communicate to your Lordship without delay, in general 
terms, my sentiments on the measures to be pursued with regard to Dowlut 
Rao Scindiah, under any course of proceeding which that chieftain may be 
supposed to adopt 

It is possible that Scindiah may halt at a considerable distance from 
Bh unpore, and may there open a negotiation with your Excellency by 
despatching a vakeel to your Excellency’s camp. In that event your Ex¬ 
cellency will be pleased to reject all demands which may in any degree differ 
from the terms of the treaty of peace concluded with Dowlut Rao Scindiah 
on the 30th of December 1803, and your Excellency will be regulated in 
your negotiations by the tenor of the instructions which have been issued 
to Mr. Jenkins under date the 2nd instant, and of which a copy has been 
transmitted for your Excellency’s information, and of my notes to your 
Excellency of the 29th ult.,* as far as they may be applicable to Dowlut 
Rao Scindiah. While Dowlut Rao Scindiah shall abstain from actual 
aggression, I shall be disposed to accede fo an adj ustment of all depending 
points in the manner prescribed in those documents, and to maintain our 
intercourse and connection with Dowlut Rao Scindiah as before, on the 
basis of the treaties of peace and defensive alliance. 

In the event of war, your Excellency will take every practicable 
measure for the safety of Mr, Jenkins, and of the British Residency. If 
Scindiah should violate the territory of our ally the Ran a of Gohud, or 
should advance within a short distance of any part of our territories or 
those of our allies, or of your Excellency’s camp, or of that of any of our 
detachments evidently with hostile intentions, or in a menacing maimer, 
your Excellency will of course employ the most active exertions for 
attacking and destroying his force. And in this case the atrocious trea¬ 
chery of Scindiah has been so ilagrant, that your Excellency cannot render 
a more essential service to your country, than by the total reduction of 
SCindiah’s force opposed to you. 

If the success of your Excellency’s force should be such as to place 
your Excellency in a condition to dictate the terms of pacification with 
Scindiah, I have no desire to depart from the basis of the treaties of peace 
and defensive alliance now subsisting, with this difference, that in the 
supposed event, I should deem it necessary to require Dowlut Rao Scin- 
diah’s consent to the establishment of the British subsidiary force, within 
his dominions, and your Excellency will accordingly proceed to the adjust¬ 
ment of every point under those treaties, in the manner prescribed by the 
instructions to Mr. Jenkins, above referred to, requiring at the same time 


* See Enclosure following this letter. 
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whit Rao ScindialTs reception of the subsidiary force within his ter*, 
ritories. 

After any success against Scindiah, your Excellency will also require 
as a preliminary of all negotiation on the subject of peace with Scindiah, 
the removal of Serjee Rao Ghautka from S cm diair’s counsels. 

In the event of the defeat of Dowlut Rao Scindiali’s force by the British 
troops, it is probable that Jeswunt Rao Holkar may be disposed to accede 
to terras of accommodation. The terms which I should be disposed to 
grant to Jeswunt Rao Holkar are, a settlement in part of the territory 
of the Holkar family which it was intended to assign to Dowlut Rao 
Scindiah, on the condition of Holkar’s abstaining from all demands or 
exactions from any of the allies of the British power. 

No territory should be granted to Holkar to the southward of the Ner- 
buddah, in the event of any treaty with him. 

I have the honour to be, See. 

Wellesley. 

P. S. In any negotiation, your Lordship will not permit Scindiah to 
treat for Holkar, or Holkar for Scindiah. It may also be necessary to 
observe that if after due notification, any of the present pensioners of the 
British Government shall serve in ScindialTs army against the British 
power, their pensions must be struck off at the peace. The pensions 
were granted to the individuals, and not to ScindialTs government. The 
pensions of Bappojee Scindiah and of Suddasheo Bhovv must never be 
renewed. All such reductions are to be considered as absolute, and not 
to be replaced by pensions of equal amount to other parties. 

[Enclosure.] 

Marquess Wellesley*# Notes respecting' Scindiah, referred to at p. 237- 

Fort William, 29th March, 1805. 

1. Scindiah is probably before this time at Narwar with an army. 

2. His views are not yet declared to me, but they are probably hostile, 
or at least intended to be regulated by events. 

3. He asserts several claims under the treaty of peace, and perhaps he 
may take up a position on the frontier, and require satisfaction of those 
claims, or he may invade Goliad, or other parts of our territory, or that 
of the allies, and justify this invasion under pretence of these claims; he 
may attempt to seize Gwalior, Gotrad, and Dholepore, &e, &c. 

4. It is absolutely necessary to have a force superior to Scindiah, in a 
position calculated to intimidate him, but not so close as to render hosti¬ 
lities inevitable. I trust that steps have already been taken for reinforcing 
Colonel Martindell, and that lie will be ordered immediately to take up a 
commanding position against Scindiah. 

5. In addition to this measure, it would be desirable that Lord Lake 
should approach Scindiah. The co-operation of these two bodies must 
destroy him, if he should attempt hostilities. 

6. When the several corps are in their proper positions, Scindiah should 
be brought to a full explanation upon all points of difference, by amicable 
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Mentation. Mr. Mercer should be sent to Scindiah, after leaving* re¬ 
ceived a proper safeguard, with a letter from the ^Commander-in-Chief* 

7. In the mean while Mr. Jenkins will be empowered to act, to cor¬ 
respond with the Comma nder-in-Chief, and to cake his Excellency's 
orders until Colonel Close shall arrive, who will also be placed under Lord 
Lake's orders. 

8. It is doubtful whether Colonel Close will reach Scindiah in time, or 
indeed at all. It is intended to relieve Colonel Close at Scmdiah’s 
Durbar, by Colonel Malcolm, who is expected soon at Calcutta, and who 
will proceed directly from the Governor-General to Scindiah’s camp. But 
this arrangement cannot take place for a time. The Commander-m-Ghief 
might immediately send an ordinary letter of compliment to Scindiah. 

9. It is very desirable to avoid war with Scindiah, but if he should 
attack any part of our territories, or those of the allies, a vigorous move¬ 
ment against him would probably induce most of his people to quit him, 
and I suppose his guns must fall; but war must be avoided, if possible. 

10. If he should demand Gwalior or Gohud, or make any hostile de¬ 
mand, your Lordship will move an adequate force against him without 
delay. 

11. If he should express a desire to be aided against Ghautka, he must 
be aided, but care must be taken to preclude the effects of treachery in 
such a ease. 

12. Ambajee cannot be received by us without a violation both of the 
treaties of peace and alliance. If Scindiah does not intend war, the 
punishment of Ambajee may be considered advantageous. Ambajee 
cannot be received while any hope of peace shall remain. In the event 
of war, or if war should appear to be certain, your Lordship will receive 
Ambajee or not, as your Lordship may judge most useful for the prosecu¬ 
tion of war. 

13. If Scindiah should not advance himself but send his Pindarries into 
the country of Gohud or elsewhere, your Lordship will order the troops 
to destroy these robbers without reserve. You will then write to Scin- 
diah, and desire him either to retreat, and call off his Pindarries, or to 
restrain them. If he does neither, you will advance a sufficient corps and 
drive him to the southward at such a distance as shall prevent his depre¬ 
dations. 

14. Most of Scmdiah'a respectable Sirdars and officers will quit him 
if properly encouraged, in the event of war; your Lordship wiH publish, 
proper encouragement to them in such an event, particularly you will not 
fail to promise to all the pensioners and Jagheerdars under the treaty of 
peace, full and regular payment tor life of ail their claims under the treaty 
of peace, provided they quit Scindiah, and join the British armies. This 
plan will leave Scindiah without an officer of any rank or character. Baptiste 
would certainly come over, and must be encouraged. The great advan¬ 
tage of the pensions is the influence which they afford us in the event 
of war with Scindiah. It must also be proclaimed that every man who 
remains with Scindiah, will lose his pension or jagheer. 
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15, Scindiah may attempt to send hia aurnils to Dbolepore, Rajakerra 
and Baree j that measure cannot now be permitted until peace be restored, 
but the amount of the revenue of those districts must be paid to Scindiah, 
unless he should violate the peace. 

Hi. In the event of war with Scindiah, the allies must be plainly to*d 
that if they prevaricate they will be treated as enemies, or delivered over 
to Scindiah whenever peace shall be restored. 

Wellesley. 

N. B, The Resident with Scindiah will be informed that your Lordship’s 
powers are the same as General Wellesley’s, and, if occasion should require 
it, he will inform Scindiah accordingly. 

W. 


[Enclosure.] 

The Marquess ffelk sky to the Right Honourable Lord Lake, Commander- 

hi-Chief. 

My Lord, Fort William, April 10, 1805. 

I transmit* to your Lordship Notes of Instruction for your guidance 
in the present crisis. You will consider them to be completely offi¬ 
cial, although forwarded in the present form to accelerate their de¬ 
spatch. 

I have the honour to be, &c. 

Wellesley. 


Notes of Instruction, enclosed in “ most Secret and Official, No. 5, to his 
Excellency Lord Lake. 

10th April, 1805. 

1. Dowlut Rao Scindiah may offer the satisfaction required for the 
Insult to the British Residency, and may retire from our frontier without 
advancing any of his troops, or making any claims upon us or our allies ; in 
this case it would be unnecessary for the Commander-in-Chief to act 
againt Scindiah in any manner, or to hold any intercourse with that chief¬ 
tain. The Commander-in-Chief will use in this case every effort to close 
the war with Holkar, and as soon as the residency with Scindiah can be re¬ 
stored by the arrival of Colonel Malcolm, or of another Resident, all de¬ 
pending questions with Scindiah might probably be brought to an amicable 
conclusion. 

2. Scindiah may refuse or withhold the satisfaction required, and may 
still retain the person of the British Resident, although he may remain 
within his own frontier. In this case the Commander-in-Chief must ap¬ 
proach Scindiah-s position, and demand the safe conduct to his army, of the 
British Resident, his suite and escort; and if this demand should not be 
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^iW-with within a limited number of hours, the Ooimrjandew^ v „ iVl 
k^ttaek :»Se.mdiah*s army, and use every effort to destroy it, and to 
® cfu ' persons of Soindiah *nd Ghautka, employing also all practicable 
means for the safety of the persons of the British Residency and escort. 
If Scimliah in this case should even retire from our frontier,, carrying-the 
British Resident with him under such disgraceful circumstances, the Com- 
mander-m-Chief must use every effort to pursue and destroy Scindiah 5 s 
army, and to rescue the British Resident. 

3. Soindiah may refuse the atonement demanded, hut may furnish the 
passports and safeguard which the British Representative will* in that event 
require of Soindiah, and Mr. Jenkins may arrive in safety at one of our 
posts, or at head quarters, after the Commander-in-Chief shall have made 
the demand; Scindiah inay then retire and place liis army in a position 
which does not positively amount to hostility against the British Govern¬ 
ment, or any of its allies. The necessary consequence of this will he as 
already declared by the Governor-General in his letter to Scindiah of the 
22d of April; that all intercourse with Dowlut Rao Scindiah through 
the channel of a British Representative at his court must cease. Neither 
the treaty of peace, nor the treaty of defensive alliance, is therefore neces¬ 
sarily dissolved, but the British Government is at liberty under such cir¬ 
cumstances to consider both to be dissolved, and even to declare war. 
For* the Governor-General 5 * declaration in his letter to Dowlut Rao Scin¬ 
diah '‘ that even after Dowlut Rao Scindiah shall have refused atonement, 
the British Government will be disposed to maintain the ties of amity and 
peace/ 5 is not conditional with reference to any thing demanded of Dowlut 
Rao Scindiah by the British Government. That declaration will be made 
only after Dowlut Rao Scindiah shall have refused the atonement, and can 
only be considered to mean that merely on account of Scindiah 5 * refusal to 
make that atonement the British Government is not disposed to resort to 
arms. But it cannot preclude the British Government from making war 
upon Scindiah on the ground of his violation of the treaty of peace, and of 
his hostile proceedings, among which, combined with other circumstances, 
his refusal of atonement may properly be classed. However desirable it 
may be to preserve peace, if the satisfaction required for the insult offered 
to the British Residency be referred or withheld, war appears to be inevit¬ 
able, adverting to all the circumstances of Scindiah 5 * conduct and actual 
power. In any of these cases, therefore, whatever may be the conduct of 
Dowlut Rao Scindiah towards Mr. Jenkins, if the public satisfaction re¬ 
quired, be deferred or withheld, the Commander-in-Chief will immediately 
proceed to attack Scindiah 5 * army. If any violence should lie offered to 
the person of the British Resident in any of the supposed cases,* die Com- 
mander-in-Chief will attack Seiiuiial/s army without delay. 


* With a view to protect the Residency, it might be proper to menace 
Scindiah’s person and family, all his vakeels within our reach in India, and 
every prisoner taken with retaliation, in the event of any violence to the 
persons oFthe Residency, or of the escort. This ihenace might be con¬ 
veyed in a letter from the Commander-in-Chief. 
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4. Scindiah, for the purpose of deceit, may make the proposed atone ¬ 
ment, but may menace our frontier, or that of our allies, or may proceed 
to pass the line of demarcation, or may make demands for himself or for 
others, In any of these cases the Commander-in-Chief will instantly at¬ 
tack him, making; the best practicable arrangement for the security of the 
Residency. In no case is any demand of any description to be conceded to 
Scindiah at the head of his army, on our frontier. In every such case the 
demand must be answered by an instantaneous attack. In no case must 
Scindiah be permitted to remain upon our frontier, although his immediate 
position should be within his own. He must be driven from our frontier, 
and if possible reduced, and every effort must be made for this purpose, 
notwithstanding the Advanced period of the season. 

5. If the corps of Colonel Martindell and the Oommander-in-Chief s army, 
could be brought to operate in a general engagement with Scmdiahk whole 
army, the result would probably be a more brilliant triumph than any we have 
yet obtained in the whole history of India. It appears to be nearly certain in 
such an event that all Scindiah’s artillery must fall into our hands, that few 
if any of his infantry could escape, and that any part of his cavalry which 
should attempt resistance must be destroyed. It is even highly probable 
that the person of Scindiah and Ghautka would fall into our hands. Upon 
the whole, it might he expected that such a victory would establish the 
tranquillity of India for many years. Never was such an example more re¬ 
quisite to settle the opinions of the native powers, and the character of the 
British arms in India would derive additional lustre from so decisive a vic¬ 
tory in such a cause. A general engagement therefore between the whole 
of Scindiah’s force, particularly if he should be joined by Holkar and Meer 
Khan, appears to be highly desirable after all that has passed; provided 
your Lordship can bring to act against the whole of ScindiaVs army, not 
only your Lordship’s personal army, but the corps under Colonel Martin- 
dell, and if Scindiah should advance to Bhurtpore, according to the terms 
of his insolent and profligate declaration to Mr. Jenkins, I hope your 
Lordship will place him between your army and that of Colonel Martin- 
dell, attack him on both sides without a moment of delay, refusing to re¬ 
ceive any vakeels from him, and thus frustrating all his artifices. The mere 
circumstance of his advance constitutes not only a declaration of war, but 
a violent act of hostility. If therefore he should advance, I trust your 
Lordship will direct yourv/hole attention to an immediate attack upon him 
with every corps that can be brought into action. 

6. In the event of war with Scindiah, if your Lordship should prove suc¬ 
cessful in your operations, you will not offer terms of peace to Scindiah until 
he shall sue for peace after having been defeated in action. In such a case 
you will not refuse to receive his vakeels, taking care at the same time to 
guard against the treachery of that faithless race, and not for a moment re¬ 
laxing the operations of your army on account of any negotiation. You 
will also in no case whatever grant any armistice, but even while nego¬ 
tiating pursue the enemy to extremity, and if possible, seize the persons of 
the authors o£ this mischief. 

7. It remains to consider what terms should be granted to Dowlut Rao 
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iah in the event of his being 1 so reduced by our arm? as to be 
compelled to sue for peace on any terms,* On this subject mv sentiments 
have been materially changed since I wrote to your Lordship, signifying my 
disposition in the event of war with Scindiah, and of hia defeat* to adroit 
him to the benefits of the subsisting treaties of peace and defensive al¬ 
liance. Various circumstances relative to the conduct and views of Scindiah's 
Government; have come to iny knowledge since that time, which have de¬ 
cided me to reduce his power to the lowest scale in the event of a success¬ 
ful war against him* In determining this question it is necessary to esta¬ 
blish some fundamental principles as the basis of pacification. The fun¬ 
damental principle of the pacification with Scindiah in December 1803, was 
compensation for Dowlut Kao Scindiah's aggression, and for the injury 
which the British Government and its allies sustained by the war, without 
depriving Dowlut Rao jSeindi&h of any of the rights and privileges of an 
independent state. It is evident that this principle of pacification has 
proved inadequate to the purposes of our security, and that the restraints 
imposed by the provisions of that treaty of peace upon Dowlut Rao Scin- 
diah’s means of mischief were insufficient. Another principle of pacifica¬ 
tion therefore must be assumed. Scindiah must not be permitted to retain 
the rights and privileges of an independent state, nor any privileges to an 
extent which may hereafter enable him to injure us or our allies, *qnd we 
must secure the arrangement by establishing a direct control over the acts 
of his Government, experience having sufficiently manifested that it was in 
vain to place any reliance upon the faith, justice, sincerity, gratitude, or ho¬ 
nour of that chieftain. With these sentiments 1 annex the following Notes, 
containing the basis of the treaty to be concluded with Dowlut Rao Scin¬ 
diah in the event supposed. I shall forward a draft of the treaty regularly 
drawn, to your Lordship as soon as possible. In the mean while, if the 
supposed exigency should have occurred, an event which appears to me 
highly probable, your Lordship, if Scindiah should sue for peace, wijl pro¬ 
ceed with confidence to conclude it on the terms herein stated.* 

Wellesley, 


* In this event the Commander-in-Chief will not despatch any British 
agent to the camp of Dowlut Rao Scindiah for the purpose of negotiating 
the peace. The peace must be negotiated with vakeels despatched to the 
camp of the Commander-in-Chief by Dowlut Rao Scindiah, and the treaty 
must be concluded in the Commander-in-Chiefs camp. Immediately upon 
the conclusion of peace, the Commander-in-Chief will send the subsi¬ 
diary force, according to the treaty, to join Scindiah, and to conduct him, 
with all practicable expedition to Oujein, the Commander-in-Chief will 
name a discreet officer to the command. 
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Supplement to his Excellency the Governor-General's Notes of Instruction to 
his Excellency the Commander-in-Chief {of the 10th April , 1805), dated 

\2th April, 1805. 

Some cases may possibly occur which are not specifically provided for by 
the notes of the 10th of April. Seindiah may possibly receive into his 
camp Rao Holkar or Meer Khan, or both, with or without their troops, 
and may then desire to open a negotiation with the Commander-in-Chief 
for the purpose of obtaining terms of accommodation for either or both of 
those chieftains, or without making any demands, or proposing any nego¬ 
tiation, may either continue in his actual position or retire* Under any of 
these circumstances Seindiah should be instantly attacked. To afford pro¬ 
tection to the enemy is an act of hostility on the part of Dowlut Rao Scin- 
draft, as positive and direct as that of combining his forces with those of 
the enemy for the purpose of acting against the British power, and it 
cannot be doubted that such a step on the part of Seindiah must be intended 
for the purpose of concerting hostilities against the British power. But 
Seindiah may intimate that his object in receiving either or both of those 
chieftains is to restrain them from the further prosecution of hostilities. 
No dependence whatever can be placed upon such a declaration, and even 
admitting its sincerity, the reception of either of those chieftains^is a vio¬ 
lation of the spirit of the treaty of peace; and under any circumstances, 
theBritishGovernrnent could not, consistently with its dignity, acquiesce in 
Dowlut Rao Scindiah’s assumption of a right to dispose of the persons of 
Jeswunt Rao Holkar and Meer Khan. In such case therefore the instant 
surrender of the persons of Meer Khan or Holkar, or of both, if both 
should be protected by Dowlut Rao Seindiah, should constitute an indis¬ 
pensable condition of our forbearance from the immediate prosecution of 
hostilities against the forces of Dowlut Rao Seindiah. If Dowlut Rao Scin* 
diah should actually surrender the persons of those chieftains, a confident 
hope might be entertained of his submission to the indispensable demand 
of satisfaction for the outrages remitted against the British Residency 
(if that should not previously have been afforded), and to such other demands 
as might be requisite for the security of the British Governmen^against; 
any hostile attempts on the part of Dowlut Rao Seindiah. 

Wellesley. 


No, V. 

The Governor-General in Council to the Honourable the Secret Committee 
of the Honourable the Court of Directors. 

Honourable Sirs, Fort William, 30th July, 1805. 

Our despatch of the 15th of June to your honourable 
Committee contained a communication of our latest advices 
from the confederated armies of Jeswunt Rao Holkar and 
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at ftao Scindiah, The Governor-General in Council 
also transmitted with that despatch a copy of his Excellency 
the right honourable the Commander-in-Chiefs instructions 
to Mr. Jenkins the Acting Resident at the court of Dowlut 
Rao Sciruliah,, in reply to Mr. Jenkins’s communication of an 
expected change in the administration of that chieftain, and 
a copy of the Commander-in-Chiefs letter to Dowlut Rao 
Scindiah, dated the 4th of June, requiring the dismission 
and safe conduct of Mr. Jenkins and the gentlemen and es¬ 
cort attached to the Residency within the period of ten days 
after Scindiah’s receipt of that letter. The Governor-Ge- 
neral-in~Council now deems it proper to transmit to your 
honourable Committee a copy of a letter from Mr. Mercer 
the Governor-General’s agent at head quarters, dated the 
5th of June, stating the considerations which suggested to 
the Commander-in-Chief the expediency of the measures 
adopted by his Excellency for effecting the release of the 
British Residency at the court of Dowlut Rao Scindiah. 

The Governor-General in Council has already signified to 
your honourable Committee his entire approbation of the 
tenor of the letter which the Commander-in-Chief addressed 
to Dowlut Rao Scindiah. After the receipt of those de¬ 
spatches, the Governor-General in Council directed his deli¬ 
berate attention to the important object of determining the 
course of policy to be pursued by the British Government, 
not only in the event of Dowlut Rao Scindiah refusing or 
evading a compliance with the Cc/mmander-in-Chief’s demand 
for the liberation of the Residency within the prescribed 
period of time, but also under the occurrence of any events 
which could at that time he foreseen or reasonably sup¬ 
posed. 

The measure of withdrawing the British Residency did 
not necessarily place the British Government in a state of 
war with Dowlut Rao Scindiah, and the Commander-in-Chief 
having very properly avoided a direct menace* of war, even in 
the event of Dowlut Rao Scindiah’s refusing or evading a 
compliance with his Excellency’s demand, the course of mea¬ 
sures pursued by the Conunander-iu-Chief appeared to the 
Governor-General in Council to leave the British Govern¬ 
ment at liberty in the actual state of circumstances to adopt 
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either a pacific or an hostile system of policy with respect to 
Dowlut Rao Scindiah, 

With a view to determine this important question, the 
Governor-General in Council deemed it proper to advert to 
the general principles which had regulated the conduct of 
this government towards Dowlut llao Scindiah., and to app y 
those principles to the actual situation of affairs and to any 
state of circumstances which might be expected to arise. 
Those principles were, 1st. to avoid the renewal of hostilities 
with Dowlut Rao Scindiah, excepting only under the occur¬ 
rence of such acts of overt hostility on the part of Dowlut 
Rao Scindiah involving the honour and security of the British 
Government and possessions as must necessarily place us in a 
state of war with that chieftain. gndly. To maintain the 
relations of amity and peace with Dowlut Rao Scindiah ac¬ 
cording to the provisions of the treaty of Sirjee Anjengaura 
without demanding from Dowlut Rao Scindiah or granting 
to him any concessions beyond the limits prescribed by that 
engagement. 

The operation of these general principles, however, was 
necessarily rendered in some degree subordinate to the obli¬ 
gation of obtaining from Dowlut Rao Scindiah a satisfactory 
atonement for the outrages committed by his servants against 
the person of the British Resident on the Sith of December, 
1804, and 25th of January, 1805. Dowlut Rao Scindiah 
having complied with the demand of atonement in a degree 
which appeared to the Governor-General in Council to be 
satisfactory, it became unnecessary to regulate the conduct 
of the Governor-General in Council fowards him by any 
reference to the outrages committed by that chieftain s 
servants against the British Resident. 

Exclusively of Dowlut Rao Scindiah\s refusing the re¬ 
quired atonement, the cases which were considered as consti¬ 
tuting acts which would justify and require the measure of 
m immediate attack upon that chieftain’s forces were— 

1st His proceeding with his army to Bhurtpore according 
to his declared intention, or in any maimer passing the line 
of demarcation prescribed by the treaty of peace. 

2ndly. Dowlut Rao Scindiah’s placing his army in a posi¬ 
tion evidently meiu^cing to the British Government or its allies* 
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iSgU^y. Dowlut Rao Scindiah’s receiving Jeswunt Rao Holkfe 
't>r Meer Khan into his camp, and under such circumstances, 
either continuing in his actual position or retiring. 

The cases stated under the second and third heads May 
be considered to have occurred; Dowlut Rao Scindiah 
having placed his army in a position, evidently menacing to 
the British Government and its allies, and having subse¬ 
quently received both Jeswunt Rao Holkar and Meer Khan 
and retired with those chieftains, his Excellency the ■Com- 
mander-in-Chief acted in strict conformity to the instructions 
of this government in advancing with the troops under his 
Excellency’s personal command towards the position occu¬ 
pied by Scindiah, near the frontier of our ally the Ranah of 
Gohucl. If Scindiah had awaited in that position the ap¬ 
proach of the British army, and had refused to comply with 
the demands which the Commander-in-Chief was authorized 
to make, an immediate attack upon the united forces of that 
chieftain and Holkar would have been indispensably neces¬ 
sary for the vindication of the honour and rights of the British 
Government. Or if circumstances had admitted of the pur¬ 
suit of the retreating armies with the prospect of forcing 
them to action, the Commander-in-Chief’s demands having 
been rejected, that measure would have been highly expe¬ 
dient and in strict conformity to the intentions of the Go¬ 
vernor-General in Council. 

In the event of an attack, the British Government would 
have been placed in a condition of actual war with Dowlut 
Rao Scindiah, and the result of the action would have deter¬ 
mined the necessity of prosecuting further measures of hos¬ 
tility against him. 

The immediate operations of the British army, however, 
being precluded by the precipitation of Dowlut Rao Scin- 
diah’s retreat, and by the state of the season, it became a 
subject of deliberation whether under all the circumstances 
of the case it was necessary to consider the British Govern¬ 
ment to be in a state of actual war with Dowlut Rao Scindiah. 
The circumstances of precipitation, alarm, and disgrace, under 
which the united forces of Dowlut Rao Scindiah and Jeswunt 
Rao Holkar retreated from their position at Subbulgurh, the 
distressed and inefficient condition of their armies and the 
deficiency of their resources appeared to the Governor-Ge- 
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acral in Council to preclude tliat necessity on any grounds 
connected with the honour or security of the British Go- 
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vernment. 

In conformity, therefore, to the general principles stated 
in the fourth paragraph of this despatch, the Governor-Ge¬ 
neral in Council resolved to suspend the prosecution of hos¬ 
tilities against the possessions .of Dowlut Rao Scindiah unless 
that chieftain should proceed to such acts of direct hostility 
as would necessarily place us in a state of war with him. 

At the same time, under the circumstances of Dowlut Rao 
Scindiah’s conduct in uniting his forces with those of the 
enemy, and of the state of restraint and distress of the British 
Residency at his Highness’s court, it appeared to be indis¬ 
pensably necessary for the preservation of the credit and 
dignity of the British Government to demand the release of 
the Residency, and to maintain that demand even at the 
hazard of war" The Governor-General in Council, however, 
actuated by an anxious desire to avoid that extremity, deemed 
it advisable to adopt intermediate measures which might in¬ 
duce Dowlut Rao Scindiah to comply with that demand. In 
the event, therefore, of the detention of the Residency be¬ 
yond the titne limited by the Coimnander-in-Chief, the Go¬ 
vernor-General in Council resolved in the first instance to 
adopt a measure of retaliation by publicly prohibiting Dowlut 
Rao Scindiah’s vakeel at Calcutta from quitting that city, 
and by communicating this prohibition to Dowlut Rao Scin ¬ 
diah, and by promulgating it in the most public manner at 
every court in India. If this measure should not induce 
Dowlut Rao Scindiah to release the British Residency, the 
Governor-General in Council resolved to declare the suspen¬ 
sion of the payment of the stipends, and of the revenues of 
Dholepore, Barree, and Rajah-K.errali, payable under the 
treaty of peace, and if this measure also, after a sufficient 
latitude of trial should prove inffectual, the Governor-General 
in Council was decidedly of opinion that it would be expe¬ 
dient to adopt the coercive measures, of resuming all the Jag- 
heera granted by the treaty of peace, of seizing Dowlut Rao 
Scindiah’s possessions in Amednagur, and of attacking As- 
seergliur and Burhampore, and Scindiah’s several posts near 
the frontier of Guzerat, declaring at the same time to Scin¬ 
diah that those possessions should be restored when Mr; 
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ns with the gentlemen and escort of the Kesidcnc 
fmld have been released, and should have arrived in safety 
at a British station. 

With regard to the conduct of Dowlut Rao Scindiah con¬ 
sidered without reference to the detention of the Residency, 
the resolution of the Governor-General in Council was regu¬ 
lated as before, by the general principles stated in the fourth 
paragraph. 

The Governor-Genera] in Council was decidedly of opinion 
that notwithstanding the indisputable justice of considering 
Dowlut Rao Scindiah *s actual connection with Jeswunt Rao 
Holkar to be a legitimate ground of war with Dowlut Rao 
Scindiah, that connection was attended with circumstances 
which precluded the necessity on grounds either of security or 
honour, of rendering it a cause of war with Scindiah; and the 
Governor-General in Council accordingly resolved to refrain 
from the prosecution of hostilities against Dowlut Rao Scin¬ 
diah on the grounds of his connection with Holkar, iincom- 
bined with acts of positive aggression on the part of Dowlut 
Rao Scindiah against the British Government, or any of its 
allies. This determination appeared to the Governor-Gene¬ 
ral in Council to preclude the abrogation, and even the sus¬ 
pension of any of the obligations of the treaty of peace. 

The abrogation of any of the provisions of that treaty 
without the mutual consent of the contracting parties obvi¬ 
ously constitutes a virtual dissolution of that engagement, and 
both parties consequently revert to the condition in which 
they relatively stood before the conclusion of the peace. In 
that event therefore, the British Government would he placed 
in a state of war with Dowlut Rao Scindiah, although we 
should refrain from the actual prosecution of military opera¬ 
tions against that chieftain. Under the operation of the same 
principles it was evident that the measure of declaring the 
suspension of any of the provisions of the treaty of peace, 
until Dowlut Rao Scindiah should abandon his connection 
with Holkar, would involve the necessity of war in the event 
of Dowlut Rao Scindiah’s inability or disinclination to comply 
with that demand. 9 

For these reasons the Governor-General in Council was 
decidedly of opinion, that after the British Residency should 
have been released, no alternative was left to the British 
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■vemment but either to adhere to all the obligations of the 
treaty of peace, or to be prepared for the immediate prosecu¬ 
tion of hostilities against Dowlut Rao Scindiah. 

It appeared to the Governor-General in Council, that while 
the British Government should continue to adhere to the 
obligations of the treaty of peace, Dowlut Rao Scindiah had 
an interest in refraining from such a participation in the 
hostile proceedings of Holkar, as must necessarily place him 
in a state of war with the British power; and that although 
Dowlut Rao Scindiah might not immediately possess the 
means of emancipating liimself from his connection with Hol¬ 
kar, he probably had the power of abstaining from a par¬ 
ticipation of in the war. These considerations influenced the 
deliberate resolutions of the Governor-General in Council to 
adhere to tire obligations of the treaty of peace with Dowlut 
Rao Scindiah, notwithstanding the continuance of that chief¬ 
tain’s connection with Jeswunt Rao Holkar, provided Dowlut 
Rao Scindiah should ultimately surrender the person of 
Mr. Jenkins, with the gentlemen and escort attached to the 
Residency, and should refrain from the prosecution of measures 
of war against the British Government and its allies. 

On the basis of these sentiments and resolutions the Gover¬ 
nor-General in Council transmitted to the right honourable 
the Commander-in-Chief instructions for the regulation of his 
conduct under the occurrence of any events which it was 
necessary to contemplate. 

The Governor-General in Council, deeming it to be suffici¬ 
ent to state in the body of this despatch the general princi ¬ 
ples of policy which have regulated his conduct with regard 
to Dowlut Rao Scindiah, refers your honourable Committee 
to the inclosed copy of his instructions to the Commander-in- 
Chief, which were dated the 25th of June, for information 
relative to the application of those principles to eventual 
occurrences. Your honourable Committee will observe, that 
those instructions also comprehend the declaration of the sen¬ 
timents and orders of the Governor-General in Council on the 
subject of a pacification with Jeswunt Rao Holkar. With a 
view to remedy the error in Mr. Jenkins’s conduct in with¬ 
holding the Governor-General’s letters to Dowlut Rao Scin¬ 
diah of the 4th and 22nd of April, (to which our despatch to 
your honourable Committee of the 31st of May refers) the 
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ty^rnor-Ceneral in Council further deemed it expedient 
imstnxt duplicates of those letters to the Command er-in-Chief 
directing his Excellency to forward them, with positive in¬ 
structions to Mr. Jenkins for the immediate delivery of them 
to Dowlut Rao Scindiah, explaining at the same time to his 
Highness the causes which prevented the delivery of the 
originals of those letters. 

The Governor-General in Council now adverts to the pro¬ 
ceedings of the confederate chieftains according to the advices 
from Mr. Jenkins since the date of the latest intelligence 
which had reached the Governor-General in Council at the 
date of our despatch to your honourable Committee of the 
ISfch of June. 

Dowlut Rao Scindiah and Jeswunt 'Rao Holkar continued 
to move in a westerly direction towai’ds Ajmere. With re¬ 
ference to the observations contained in Mr. Jenkins’s des¬ 
patch to the Commander-m-Chief, of the 7th of June, on the 
subject of the disposition of the petty chiefs of Hindostan 
and of the Rajpoot states, it may be proper to state some 
observations for the notice of your honourable Committee. 
Their conduct must necessarily be regulated by progress 
of events. None of these chiefs possesses singly t* ; power of 
resisting the forces of the confederates, and any effectual 
combination among those chiefs is rendered impracticable by 
the nature of their tenures, by their respective views and 
prejudices, and by the insuperable operation of immemorial 
usages and customs; they are therefore compelled to submit 
to exactions enforced by the vicinity of a superior force, and 
their preservation and their interests are concerned in sup¬ 
porting the cause of that power, which engaged in a contest 
with another state, appears to be successful, and in abstain¬ 
ing from any opposition t 9 either of the belligerent powers 
which possesses the means of punishing their resistance. 

In contracting alliances with the petty states of Hindustan, 
the British Government has never entertained the vain ex¬ 
pectation of deriving from them the benefits of an active 
opposition to the power of the Mahratta chieftains, or even 
of an absolute neutrality, excepting under circumstances which 
should enable us to protect them against the power of the 
enemy ; at the same time the actual or expected superiority 
and success of the confederates, can alone induce those states 
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unite their exertions with those of the enemy in active ope¬ 
rations against the British power. 

In the present reduced condition of the power of the con¬ 
federates, and in the actual situation of the Rajpoot states of 
Jodepoor and Jyenagur, ho probability exists of the success 
of any endeavours on the part of the confederates to obtain 
the co-operation of those states, notwithstanding the influence 
which Jeswunt Rao Holkar appears to have established in 
their counsels by means of his agents. 

The justice of these observations with respect to the state 
of Jyenagur is demonstrated by the actual conduct of that 
state. Your honourable Committee will observe that the evasive 
and temporising policy of the court of Jyenagur is the neces¬ 
sary result of the operation of those principles which are 
described in the preceeding paragraphs of this despatch. 

The opinion which is entertained among the states of Hin- 
dostan'with regard to the reduced condition of the enemy 
and the consequent improbability of success on the part of 
the confederatea in their endeavours to effect a combination 
of the states of Hindostan against the British power, may be 
inferred from the overtures which the Commander-in-Chief 
has lately received from the Rana of Odeypore (one of the 
principal Rajpoot states) soliciting the aid of the British 
power against the confederates. The course of policy which 
the Governor-General in Council has adopted with regard to 
powlut Rao Scindiah, having necessarily precluded our com¬ 
pliance with the solicitations of the Rana of Odeypore, the 
Commander-in-Chief was instructed to communicate to that 
chieftain’s vakeel, the indispensable necessity under actual 
circumstance's of declining the proposals of the Rana. 

The Governor-General in Council is satisfied that the con¬ 
federates have never entertained .the desperate project of 
attacking the army under the command of Major-General 
Jones, as described in the despatch from Mr. Jenkins of the 
7th of June. The complete destruction of the remnant of 
their military force would unquestionably be the result of 
such an attempt. But the prevailing report of that project 
industriously propagated by Ilolkar and his partizans, may 
be considered to afford a proof of the sense which the con¬ 
federates entertain of the impracticability of effecting any 
efficient combination of the states of Hindostan against us 
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ut previously restoring the credit of their arms by sor 
titled and important succpss* 

In our despatch of the 15th of June, the Governor-General 
in Council communicated to your honourable Committee the 
probability of a material change in the administration of 
Dowlut Kao Scindiah. Having since received from Mr. Jen¬ 
kins a despatch, dated the 16th of June, containing a detailed 
statement of the circumstances connected with that ^event, 
together with an able discussion on the subject of the views 
and disposition of Jeswunt Kao Holkar and Dowlut Rao 
Scindiah, the Governor-General in Council deems it proper 
to transmit enclosed a copy of that despatch for your honour¬ 
able Committee’s information. 

The Governor-General in Council also deems it proper to 
annex to this despatch a copy of a letter from Lieut-Colonel 
Malcolm, dated the 33rd of June, containing the observations 
of his Excellency the Coramander-in-Chief on the despatch 
from Mr. Jenkins, to which the preceding paragraph refers* 
The Governor-General in Council concurs in many points 
with the sentiments of the Commander-in-Chief, as expressed 
in that letter, at the same time the Governor-General in 
Council is not disposed to abandon the expectation which he 
has been, led to entertain respecting the dissolution of the 
confederacy in the event of Serjee Rao Ghautka’s removal 
from the office of Prime Minister at the court of Dowlut Rao 
Scindiah and of the appointment of Ambajee, the inclination 
of whose interest must necessarily dispose him to effect the 
emancipation of Scindiah from the control of Holkar, and to 
suggest a course of policy directed to the preservation of 
amity with the British Government, and compatible with the 
efficient operation of the alliance concluded between the two 
states. 

That degree of ascendancy which Jeswunt Rao Holkar at 
present possesses in the counsels of Dowlut Rao Scindiah, 
and which enables him to control the measures of Scindiah 1 V 
administration, has been established and hitherto maintained 
by the aid of Serjee Itao Ghautka, whose views arid disposi¬ 
tion have uniformly coincided with those of Jeswunt Rao 
Holkar. Arty support and assistance which Holkar may 
derive from the agency of Ambajee, in the prosecution of 
designs against the British Government and its allies, in- 
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olving the co-operation of Dowlut Rao Scindiah, may be 
considered to be compulsive, and may he expected to cease 
when the ascendancy of Holkar in the councils of Scindiah 
shall have been diminished by the success of Ambajee’e en¬ 
deavours to restore the independence of Dowlut Rao Scin- 
diah’s government, and to provide for his own security against 
a repetition of the extortion and cruelty which Ambajee lias 
suffered at the hands of Jeswunt Rao Holkar. Admitting 
therefore the appointment of Ambajee to the executive admi¬ 
nistration of Dowlut Rao Scindiah's government to be an 
arrangement adopted through the ascendancy of Holkar, the 
Governor-General in Council is yet decidedly of opinion that, 
under the operation of that arrangement, the control of Jes¬ 
wunt Rao Holkar over the measures of Scindiah’s admini¬ 
stration and his means of directing the power and resources 
of Scindiah to the prosecution of designs hostile to the Bri¬ 
tish Government will gradually diminish, and that this ex¬ 
pected change in the counsels of Scindiah will tend to revive 
the influence of that class of chieftains in the service of Dow¬ 
lut Rao Scindiah who are adverse to the wild and profligate 
views of Jeswunt Rao Holkar, and are disposed to measures 
of a pacific nature, calculated to restore the efficiency and 
independence of the government of Dowlut Rao Scindiah. 
These expectations tend to preclude the necessity of depart¬ 
ing from the course of policy prescribed by our instructions 
to his Excellency the Commander-in-Chief of the 25tli of June. 

With a view to explain to your honourable Committee the 
reference, contained in the 5th paragraph of Lieut.-Colonel 
Malcolm’s letter, to the flight of Moonshee Kavel Nyne and 
to the treatment of Baptiste, the Governor-General in Council 
deems it proper to state to your honourable Committee the 
following circumstances:—Moonshee Kavel Nyne had en¬ 
joyed, during a long course of years, the entire confidence .of 
Dowlut Rao Scindiah and of his predecessor, and w as con¬ 
sidered to be one of the most respectable of the officers of 
his Highness’s government. His detestation of the profligate 
character of Serjee Rao Ghautka, and his sense of the dis¬ 
grace and impending ruin to which the conduct of Dowlut 
Rao Scindiah, under the. control of Ghautka and Holkar, 
had exposed the state of Dowlut Rao Scindiah, added to the 
apprehension which he entertained of the violence and cruelty 
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'^I^rliautka and Holkar, induced Moonshee Kavel Nyne^._ 
abandon the coui’t of Dowlut Rao Scindiah and to retire to 
Delhi. 

The experience, character and situation of Kavel Nyne 
warrant an entire confidence in the justice of his sentiments 
and opinions upon that subject. 

Jean Baptiste has been frequently mentioned in our des¬ 
patches to your honourable Committee as an officer in the 
service of Dowlut Rao Scindiah, commanding a corps of re¬ 
gular infantry, with a train of artillery. This officer joined 
the confederate armies, and being suspected of a design to 
seize the person of Jeswunt Rao Holkar, Jean Baptiste was 
apprehended by order of Holkar, his eyes were put out, 
and his death, which shortly after ensued, was the conse¬ 
quence of that outrage. 

On the 16th of June Mr. Jenkins received the Commander- 
in-Chief’s instructions of the 4th of that month and his Ex¬ 
cellency’s letter of that date to Dowlut Rao Scindiah. These 
documents are referred to in our despatch to your honourable 
Committee of the 15th of June. 

Mr. Jenkins delivered to Dowlut Rao Scindiah the Com¬ 
mander-in-Chief’s letter at the audience appointed by Dowlut 
Rao Scindiah on the 17th, agreeably to Mr. Jenkins’s request. 
Upon that occasion, Dowlut Rao Scindiah signified to Mr. 
Jenkins that a satisfactory reply should be returned within 
two days. Being disappointed however in his expectation of 
receiving a satisfactory communication from the Durbar, Mr. 
Jenkins deemed it proper to transmit a written message to 
the Durbar, adverting to the delay which had already oc¬ 
curred. in replying to the demand of the Commander-in-Chief 
and intimating that if he should not be permitted to with¬ 
draw before the expiration of the term limited by the Com- 
il#.nder-in-Chief, his Excellency would conclude that Mr. 
Jenkins was forcibly detained, and would consider the British 
Government to be absolved from the obligations of subsisting 
treaties. In reply to that message Dowlut Rao Scindiah 
stated, “ that the letters of his Excellency the Governor- 
General had informed him that Mr. Jenkins was vested with 
powers to transact all matters which related to the interests 
of the two states, that his Highness had also received letters 
to the same effect from Colonel Close, and that, his Highness 
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~Ja Id by no means reconcile the tenor of those letters ■with 
the letter of the Commander-in-Chief, announcing the cessa¬ 
tion of Mr. Jenkins’s functions and requiring his dismission; 
that therefore his Highness would send vakeels to the Com¬ 
mander-In-Chief in order to ascertain the nature of the case: 
that with regard to Mr. Jenkins’s communication, that if he 
were not permitted to quit the camp in ten days the rela¬ 
tions subsisting between the two states would be no longer 
binding upon the British Government, such an event would 
by no means attach to Mr. Jenkins’s character, nor would it 
be attributed to Mr. Jenkins, and that if hostilities should 
occur, Mr. Jenkins need not be under any apprehension for 
his own safety, as the persons of vakeels were sacred in all 
situations either of war or peace.” 

The Governor-General in Council has now the honour to 
communicate to your honourable Committee his sentiments 
upon the state of affairs as described in Mr. Jenkins’s de¬ 
spatch of the 20tli of June, and the measures and resolutions 
adopted in consequence by the Governor-General in Council. 

The argument by which Dowlut Rao Scindiah endeavoured 
to justify his evident determination to avoid a compliance with 
the Commander-In-Chiefs demand for the release of Mr. 
Jenkins, is destitute of any real force, and Scindiah himself 
was probably sensible of its fallacy. The Governor-General 
in Council, however, deemed it advisable to deprive Scindiah 
of the advantage of any pretext for the detention of Mr. 
Jenkins, by a distinct confirmation of the Commander-in- 
Chief’s demand, under the seal and signature of the Governor- 
General-in-Council. It appeared to the Governor-General 
in Council that if such a requisition, authenticated by the 
seal and signature of the .Governor-General should also 
prove unsuccessful, it must be inferred that Scindiah was 
either disposed, or was in a state to be compelled to hazard 
the alternative of war. Whatever latitude of action Scindiah 
migh t possess, or might be allowed with regard to this parti¬ 
cular point, it seemed evident from the general tenor of the 
advices received since the despatch of our instructions to the 
Commander-in-Chief of the 25th of June, that the power of 
Dowlut K ao Scindiah was absorbed in that of Jeswunt Bad 
Holkar, and that a speedy dissolution of the connection be¬ 
tween those chieftains could not reasonably be expected by 
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■JP. exclusive operation of those causes on which at the dJ 
of those instructions the Governor-General in Council had 


been induced to found that expectation. It appeared to 
the Governor-General in Council to be evident that if Dow- 
lut Rao Scindiah was disposed or would be compelled to 
hazard the renewal of war, rather than comply with the 
dismission of the Residency, the speedy prosecution of 
hostilities on the part of the British Government was ad¬ 
visable upon every principle of dignity, security, and even 
of economy. It could not be supposed either that Dovelut 
Rao Scindiah would refuse or evade a compliance with 
the Governor-General’s demand without previously resolv¬ 
ing to detain Mr. Jenkins at the hazard of war, or that 
after the receipt of the Governor-General’s letter Scindiah 
could expect to deceive iis by any further subterfuges. -Under 
actual circumstances, therefore, it appears to the Governor- 
General in Council that great danger must inevitably he pror 
duced by our abstaining from the prosecution of hostilities at 


the earliest practicable period of time, if Scindiah should 


fuse or evade a compliance with the Governor-General’s 
demand. 

In conformity to those sentiments, the Governor-General in 
Council issued instructions to the Commander-in-Cbief autho¬ 
rizing and directing his Excellency to be prepared to commence 
active operations against the confederated forces of Dowlut 
Rao Scindiah and Jeswunt Rao Holkar, as soon as the season 
should admit, and to transmit with the least practicable delay 
a plan of operations for the eventual prosecution of hostilities 
in every quarter of Ilindostan and the Deccan. ” 

'die Governor-General in Council, however, signified to 
the Commander-in-Chief that no act of hostility must be 
committed against Scindiah without further instructions from 
tl ^ jpovernor-General. At the same time the Governor- 
General in Council judged it proper to authorize the Com¬ 
mander-in-Chief at whatever time his Excellency might deem 
expedient, to make any forward movement of the troops in 
Ilindostan either with a view to the protection of our pos¬ 
sessions, or to the attainment of a final settlement of affairs 
with Scindiah and Holkar in that quarter. 

The Governor-General in his letter to Dowlut Rao Scin- 
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_to which these instructions referred, after adverting to 

the argument by which Dowlut Kao Scindiah endeavoured to 
evade a compliance with the Commander-in-Chiefs demand 
for the release of Mr. Jenkins, and exposing the fallacy of 
that argument, confirmed in express terms the Commander-in- 
Chiefs demand, and signified his expectation that within the 
space of fourteen days after Dowlut Kao Scindiah s receipt 
of the Governor-Gencral’s letter, his Highness would permit 
Mr. Jenkins, the gentlemen, and escort of the Residency, to 
depart from his Higliness’s camp, and would afford tlpm safe 
conduct to the nearest British station. 

The Governor-General further intimated to Dowlut Kao 
Scindiah that he would never recede from that demand, and 
that after the expiration of the term limited for the dismis¬ 
sion of Mr. Jenkins, neither his Excellency the Commander- 
in-Chief, nor the Governor-General, could receive from his 
Highness any communication which he might desire to make 
through Mr. Jenkins, nor could Mr. Jenkins be authorized 
to transact any official business with Dowlut Rao Scindiah* or 
with his ministers. The Governor-General at the same time 
observed that his Highness s responsibility for the safety of 
Mr. Jenkins and of every person attached to the Residency 
from injury or insult, would not be diminished by the suspen¬ 
sion of Mr. Jenkins’s functions as the representative of the 
British Government at Dowlut Rao Scindiah s court* 

The Governor-General further observed, that Dowlut Rao 
Scindiah’s detention of Mr. Jenkins after his Highness s re¬ 
ceipt ofthe Governor-Generals letter, fer from tending to the 
accomplishment of any object connected with the interests of 
his Highness, was an act calculated to preclude every advan¬ 
tage derivable from the preservation of amity and concord 
between the two states. The Governor-General also adverted 
to the intimation which Dowlut Rao Scindiah had receipt 
from the Commander-in-Chief, that after the arrival of Mr. 
Jenkins and the gentlemen and escort attached to the 
Residency, under safe conduct at a British station, the Com- 
. mander-in-Chief would be prepared to receive any confiden¬ 
tial agent whom his Highness might think proper to despatch 
for the purpose of communicating on points connected with 
the welfare and amity of both states, and that at a proper 
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son an officer of rank would, be despatched to his High¬ 
ness’s court in the capacity of representative of the British 
Government. In this letter also the Governor-General dis¬ 
tinctly explained to Dowlut Rao Scindiah the extent of the 
powers vested in the Cornmander-in-Chief. The Governor- 
General then proceeded to advert to the letters which his 
Excellency had addressed to Dowlut Rao Scindiah, under 
dates the 4th and 22 d of April, observing that the extraor¬ 
dinary and unfavourable state of affairs at his Highness’s 
court had necessarily prevented the delivery of those letters, 
and intimating that those letters would now be delivered; 
that the perusal of them would remove all error and miscon¬ 
struction with regard to the intentions of the British Govern¬ 
ment, but that if any point should appear to his Highness to 
require explanation, his Highness must refer to Lord Lake, 
who had full authority to state the Governor-General’s sen¬ 
timents to his Highness, The Governor-General concluded by 
declaring his determination to maintain the treaty of peace 
without alteration, and neither to advance any demand nor to 
grant any concession inconsistent with that engagement, and 
by expressing a hope that his Highness was disposed to re¬ 
spect the allies and territories of the Company, and not only to 
afford no assistance to our enemies, but to co-operate with 
Lord Lake against them. 

Copies of our instructions 'to his Excellency the Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the 25th of June, and of the Governor- 
General’s letter to Dowlut Rao Scindiah are annexed to this 
despatch for your honourable Committee’s more detailed in¬ 
formation. 

By a letter from Mr. Jenkins to the Governor-General’s 
agent at head quarters, dated the 19th of June, it appears 
that Cashee Rao Holkar, who had arrived in the vicinity of 
t||| camp of the confederates had an interview of reconciliation 
with Jeswunt Rao Holkar. The number of troops with Cashee 
Rao Holkar was stated to be inconsiderable. 

On the 22nd of June, Rajah Ainbajee was liberated from 
confinement and was subsequently received by Dowlut Rao 
Scindiah with every degree of respect and attention; the 
ceremony of his reception was considei’ed to be preparatory 
to his appointment to the charge of the executive authority 
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of his Highness’s government in the room of Serjee Rao 
Ghautka. Until the expiration of the term limited by the 
Commander-in-Chief for the release of the Residency, Mr. 
Jenkins continued to employ every endeavour to obtain an 
audience of Dowlut Rao Scindiah on the subject of the 
Commander-in-Chief’s letter of the 4tli oi .tune, but without 
success. On the evening of the 27th of June, the last day 
of the prescribed term, Mr. Jenkins was visited by Anna 
Rhasker on the part of Dowlut Rao Scindiah, for the express 
purpose of inducing Mr. Jenkins to wave his demand of dis¬ 
mission. The detail of the conference holden on that occa¬ 
sion is described in the annexed copy of Mr. Jenkins’s 
despatch of the 1st instant to his Excellency the Coraraan- 
der-in-Chief. Your honourable Committee will observe from 
the contents of that despatch, that Dowlut Rao Scindiah 
professes the most amicable intentions with regard to the 
British Government, but appears resolved to withhold his 
consent to the departure of Mr. Jenkins on the pretext that 
his dismission would constitute the appearance of enmity 
between the two states, and your honourable Committee will 
observe that Dowlut Rao Scindiah refuses to admit that 
the detention of Mr. Jenkins can be considered a ground 
of war. 

The Governor-General in Council deems it proper to 
annex to this despatch a copy ot Lieut.-Colonel Malcolm s 
letter of the 10th instant, stating the sentiments of the Com- 
mande#-in-Chief upon the communication contained in Mr. 
Jenkins’s despatch of the 1st, together with a copy of the 
Cominander-in-Chiefs instructions to Mr. Jenkins in reply 
to that communication. The course of proceeding adopted 
by the Commander-in-Chief leaves the British Government 
at liberty to pursue such measures as may appear to be ad¬ 
visable with reference either to the prosecution of war or 
to a state of peace. 

The instructions of the Governor-General in Council ad¬ 
dressed to the Commander-in-Chief under date the 25tli 
of June, and the Governor-General’s letter to Dowlut Rao 
Scindiah of the same date, of which the substance has been 
stated in this despatch, have superceded the necessity of any 
further directions. No information of a later date than the 
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instant has been received from the camp of Dowlut Jiao 
Scindiah. 

With a view to apprize your honourable Committee of the 
extent of the forces of the confederates, the Governor- 
General in Council deems it proper to annex to this despatch 
a copy of a circular letter, which has been transmitted to the 
chief British authorities in Hindostan and the Deccan, con¬ 
taining a statement of the nature and extent of the forces of 
those chieftains according to the most authentic information 
that it has been practicable to procure. 

The Governor-General in Council also deems it proper 
to transmit for your honourable Committee’s information, 
the enclosed copy of a letter addressed to the Governor- 
General by his Excellency’s military secretary, shewing the 
disposition and actual positions of the British troops both 
in Hindostan and the Deccan, under the orders upon that 
subject communicated to your honourable Committee in our 
despatch of the 31st of May. 

No event has occurred to any of the other durbars of 
India, of sufficient importance to the interests of the honour¬ 
able Company to require notice in this despatch. The con¬ 
duct of the Peishwa, the Soubahdar of the Deccan and the 
Eajah of Nagpore has continued to be conformable to the 
obligations of subsisting engagements. 

We have the honour to be, &c. 

Wellesley. 

G. H. Barlow. 

G. Udny. 

[Enclosure.] 

The Governor-General in Council to his Excellency the Right Honourable 
Lord Lake, fyc- fyc. 

My Lord, Fort William, 25th June, 1805. 

1. The Governor-General in Council has been apprized by Mr. Mercer’s 
letters of the 4th and 5th instant to the Secretary to Government in the 
Secret Department of the course of measures adopted by your Excellency 
for effecting the liberation of Mr. Jenkins from the camp of Dowlut Rao 
Scindiah. 

2. The Governor-General in Council has the honour to state to your 
Excellency his entire approbation of the measure adopted by your .Excel¬ 
lency on this occasion and of the tenor of your address to Dowlut Rao 
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Seindiah of the 4th instant, demanding the release of Mr. Jenkins within 
the limited period of ten days . 

3. In the actual condition of affairs it appears to the Governor-General 
in Council to be necessary to determine the course of measures to be pur¬ 
sued-with respect to Do whit Rao Seindiah under such events as can now 
he foreseen or reasonably supposed. This determination wilt necessarily 
involve a reply to your Lordship’s reference on the subject of the mea¬ 
sures to be adopted in the event of Dowlut Kao Scindiali’s refusal to com¬ 
ply with your ultimate requisition for the release of Mr. Jenkins. 

4. The instructions which have been occasionally issued for the regula¬ 
tion of your Excellency’s conduct with respect to Dowlut Rao Seindiah 
have necessarily varied according to the information which was received 
of the views and proceedings of that chieftain, but those instructions have 
resulted from the same uniform principles of policy. 

5. The general principles upon which the Governor-General’s instructions 
have been founded were—1st. To avoid the renewal of hostilities with 
Dowlut Rao Seindiah excepting only under the occurrence of such acts of 
overt hostility on the part of Dowlut Bao Seindiah, involving the honour 
and security of the British Government and possessions as must neces¬ 
sarily place us in a state of war with that chieftain. 2ndly. To maintain 
the relations of amity and peace with Dowlut Rao Seindiah according to 
the provisions of the treaty of Serjeeanjengaum without demanding from 
Dowlut Rao Seindiah or granting to him any concessions beyond the limits 
prescribed by that engagement. 

6. The operation of these general principles, however* was necessarily 
rendered in some degree subordinate to the obligation of obtaining from 
Dowlut Rao Seindiah a satisfactory atonement for the outrages committed 
by bis servants against the person of the British Resident on the 27th of 
December, 1804, and 25th of January, 1805. Dowlut Rao Seindiah having 
complied with the demand of atonement in a degree which appeared to the 
Governor-General in Council to be satisfactory, it became unnecessary to 
regulate the conduct of the Governor-General in Council towards him by 
any reference to the outrages committed by that chieftain’s servants against 
the British Resident. 

7- Exclusively of Dowlut Rao Scindiah’s refusing the required atone¬ 
ment, the cases which were considered as constituting acts which would 
justify and require on the part of your Excellency the measure of an im¬ 
mediate attack upon that chieftain’s forces were :— 

1st. His proceeding with his army to Bhurtpore according to his de¬ 
clared intention, or in any manner passing the line of demarcation pre¬ 
scribed by the treaty of peace. 

2ndly. Dowlut Rao Scindiuh’s placing his army in a position evidently 
menacing to the British Government or its allies. 

3rdly. Dowlut Rao Scindiah’s receiving Jesvvunt Rao Holkar or Meet 
Khan Into his camp, and under such circumstances, either continuing in 
his actual position or retiring. 

8 . The Governor-General's orders to Mr. Jenkins of the 20th of April, 
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fyfyrizing him on the ground of Dowlut Kao Scindiah’s compliant 
h the demand of atonement, to proceed to the adjustment of all de¬ 
pending questions with that chieftain on the basis of the treaty of peace, 
although issued subsequently to the Governor-General’s instructions to 
your Excellency, which authorized your Excellency to attack the forces of 
Dowlut Kao Scindiah in the cases above described, were not of a nature to 
supercede those instructions ; and the same observation is applicable to 
the Governor-General’s subsequent instructions of the 4th of May, de¬ 
scribing the circumstances under which the British Government would be 
disposed ttf admit the agency of Dowlut Kao Scindiah in effecting an 
accommodation with Jeswunt Rao Holkar, since those several orders and 
instructions referred exclusively to a state of circumstances which could 
not be considered to involve the indispensable necessity of prosecuting 
hostilities against the power of Dowlut Rao Scindiah, although the con¬ 
duct of that chieftain had amply justified an unqualified declaration of war. 

9. The cases above stated under the 2nd and 3rd heads may be consi¬ 
dered to have occurred, Dowlut Rao Scindiah having placed bis army in a 
position evidently menacing to the British Government and its allies, and 
having subsequently received both Jeswunt Rao Holkar and Meer Khan, 
and retired with those chieftains; and your Excellency acted in strict con¬ 
formity to the intentions of this government in advancing with the troops 
under your Excellency’s personal command towards the position occupied 
by Scindiah, near the frontier of our ally the Rana of Gohud. If Scindiah 
had awaited in that position the approach of your Excellency’s army, and 
had refused to comply with the demands which your Excellency vvas au¬ 
thorized to make, an immediate attack upon the united forces of that 
chieftain and Holkar would have been Indispensably necessary for the 
vindication of the honour and rights of the British Government; or if 
circumstances had admitted of your Excellency’s pursuit of the retreating 
armies with a prospect of forcing them to action, your Excellency’s de¬ 
mand having been rejected, that measure would have been highly expe¬ 
dient, and in strict conformity to the intentions of the Governor-General 
in Council. In the event of an attack the British Government would have 
been placed in a condition of actual war with Dowlut Rao Scindiah, and 
the result of the action would have determined the necessity of prosecuting 
further measures of hostility against him. 

10. The immediate operations of your Excellency’s army, however, 
being precluded by the precipitation of Dowlut Rao Scindiah’s retreat and 
by the state of the season, it became a subject of deliberation whether the 
conduct of Dowlut Rao Scindiah was such as to render it necessary 
to consider the British Government to be in a state of actual war with 
Dowlut Rao Scindiah. The circumstances of precipitation, alarm and dis¬ 
grace under which the united forces of Dowlut Rao Scindiah and Jeswunt 
Rao Holkar retreated from their position at Subbulgurh, the distressed and 
inefficient condition of their armies and the deficiency of their resources, 
appeared to the Governor-General in Council to preclude that necessity 
on any grounds connected with the honour or security of the British Go¬ 
vernment. 
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11. In conformity, therefore, to the general principles stated in the 5th 

paragraph of this despatch, the Governor-General in Council resol.e( to 
suspend the prosecution of hostilities against the possessions of ow ut 
Rao Scindiah, unless that chief should proceed to such acts of direct hos¬ 
tility as would necessarily place us in a state of war with him. _ 

12. At the same time, under the circumstances of Dowlut Rao »cm- 
diah’s conduct in uniting his forces with those of the enemy, and ot the 
state of restraint and distress of the British Residency at his Highness » 
Court, your Excellency’s resolution to demand from Dowlut Rao Scindiah 
the release of Mr. Jenkins, and his safe conduct with the gentlemen ot 
the Residency and the escort to a British station was perfectly proper, and 
the terms in which your Excellency conveyed that demand are entirely ap¬ 
proved bv the Governor-General in Council. Neither the measures ot with¬ 
drawing the British Residency, nor the tenor of your Excellency’s letters 
to Dowlut Rao Scindiah constitute a declaration of war with that chief¬ 
tain, and your Excellency has very properly avoided a direct menace o 

war even in the event of Dowlut Rao Scindiah’s ultimately refusing to 
comply with your Excellency’s demand for the release of the British Resi¬ 
dency. The course of proceeding, therefore, which your Excellency has 
judiciously pursued leaves the British Government at liberty in the actual 
situation of affairs to adopt either a pacific or an hostile system of policy 
with respect to Dowlut Rao Scindiah. 

13. After the inaturest deliberation, upon the measures which it is most: 
expedient to pursue in the present condition ot affairs* the Governor'* 
General in Council has finally resolved to adhere to the general principles 
which have hitherto regulated our conduct towards Dowlut Rao Scindiah 
as described in the 5th paragraph of this despatchj and the Governor 
General in Council now proceeds to stale to your Excellency the applica¬ 
tion of those principles to every case which it is at present necessary to 

contemplate. ^ 

14. First. Dowlut Rao Scindiah may comply with your Excellency a 
requisition for the release and safe conduct of Mr. Jenkins and the gentle¬ 
man of the Resiliency and the escort, and although united with Holkar, 
mav refrain from any positive acts of hostility against the troops 01 posses¬ 
sions of the British Government of its allies. 

lb, In this case, according to the principles already stated, the Governor- 
General in Council is resolved to fulfil all the obligations of the treaty of 
peace with Dowlut Rao Scindiah, and accordingly, when your Excellency 
shall have received intelligence of the safe arrival of Mr. Jenkins and the 
gentlemen and escort of the Residency in safety at a British station, your 
Excellency will be pleased to signify this resolution to Dowlut Rao Seim 
dial,. Your Excellency will at the same time intimate to Dowlut Rao 
Scindiah that your Excellency is disposed to receive at the head quart era 
of the British army, any person duly authorized and empowered to nego¬ 
tiate on the part of his Highness, and to adjust with the person so autho¬ 
rized and empowered, all questions depending between the British Govern¬ 
ment and Dowlut Rao Scindiah on the basis of the treaty of peace. Your 
Excellency will further signify to Do<Vlut Rao Scindiah, that if his High- 
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It6uId prefer the measure of a convention of deputies, your Excel 
leScy will despatch a person of rank to Ramporah, or to any other conve¬ 
nient station which his Highness may indicate, for the purpose of meeting 
an agent on the part of his Highness, and of adjusting with that agent all 
depending questions on the basis of the treaty of peace; or finally, that 
under proper assurances from Dowlut Rao Scindiah of his disposition to 
receive a British Resident at his Court in a manner suitable to the dignity 
of his station, your Excellency will despatch to his Highness's camp an 
officer of rank, who in that event will be vested with the power and autho¬ 
rity of that station by credentials from the British Government, and will 
assume the functions of British Resident, and reside in that capacity at his 
Highness's Court. 

16; The Governor-General's instructions to Mr. Jenkins of the 2nd of 
April, combined with the Governor-General's letter to 'Dowlut Rao Sein- 
diah of the 4th of that month, appear to the Governor-General in Council 
to preclude the necessity of any additional Instructions relative to the ad¬ 
justment of any questions depending between the British Government and 
Dqwlut Rao Scindiah. 

17. Your Excellency will be pleased to consider it to be the fundamental 
principle of any negotiation for the adjustment of depending questions on 
the basis of the treaty of peace, neither to demand from Dowlut Rao Scin¬ 
diah nor to concede to that chieftain any point whatever beyond the limits 
of the provisions of that treaty. 

18. If Dowlut Rao Scindiah should express a desire to renew the provi¬ 
sions of the defensive alliance, your Excellency will refer for instructions 
upon that subject to the authority of the Governor-General in Council; at 
the same time your Excellency will be pleased to signify to Dowlut Rao 
Scindiah that the British Government is disposed to renew the defensive 
engagements which his conduct had necessarily suspended, and even to 
assign to him the portion of the territories conquered from Jeswunt Rao 
Holkar, which the British Government originally engaged to assign to him, 
provided the conduct of his Highness shall be consistent with the obliga¬ 
tion of the defensive alliance. 

19. Your Excellency will of course understand it to be the wish of the 
Governor-General in Council that Lieut.-Colonel Malcolm should be the 
officer despatched either to meet the agent of Dowlut Rao Scindiah or to 
proceed to that chieftain's court in the capacity of Resident. 

20. Secondly. Dowlut Rao Scindiah may refuse to comply with your 
Excellency's demand for the release of Mr. Jenkins, abstaining however 
from the commission of any violence or the imposition of any restraint 
upon him, and merely detaining him in the manner in which he has hi¬ 
therto been detained ; or in the expectation of inducing the British Go¬ 
vernment. to acquiesce in Mr. Jenkins's continuance, or to suspend coer¬ 
cive measures, Scindiah may manifest towards the British Residency an 
unusual degree of respect and attention, and may enable the Residency to 
maintain a due degree of respectability and credit within the limits of his 
cutup. 

21. The Governor-General in Council concurs entirely in opinion with 
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Excellency that Mr. Jenkins must not be suffered to continue in tlo 
camp of Dowlut Rao Scindiah under anyoircmnstances whatever. The British 
Government, therefore, must not be induced by any proceeding on the part 
of Dowlut Rao Scindiah towards the British Residency to withdraw the de¬ 
mand for the release of Mr. Jenkins, with the gentlemen and escort of the 
Residency. In the case supposed, however, the Governor-General in 
Council will deem it sufficient in the first instance to adopt a measure of 
retaliation by publicly prohibiting Dowlut Rao Scindiah’s vakeels at Cal¬ 
cutta from quitting that city, and by communicating this prohibition of 
Dowlut Rao Scindiah and by promulgating it in the most public manner 
at every Court in India. If this measure should not induce Dowlut Rao 
Scindiah to release the British Residency, the Governor-General in Council 
will deem it necessary to declare the suspension of the payment of the 
stipends and of the revenues of Dholepore and Baree and Rajah-Kerrah, 
payable under the treaty of peace. If this measure also after a sufficient 
latitude of trial should prove ineffectual, it will be expedient in the judg¬ 
ment of the Governor-General in Council, to proceed to the coercive 
measures, of resuming all the jaggeers granted by the treaty of peace* of 
seizing Dowlut Rao Scindiah’s possessions in Ahmednagur, and of attack¬ 
ing Asseergurh and Burhanpore and Scindiah’s several forts near the fron¬ 
tier of Guzerat, declaring at the same time to Scindiah that these posses¬ 
sions shall be restored when Mr. Jenkins with the gentlemen and escort of 
the Residency shall have been released and shall have arrived in safety at 
a British station. 

22. In conformity to these resolutions, when your Excellency shall re¬ 
ceive information of the detention of Mr. Jenkins in the camp of Dowlut 
Rao Scindiah beyond the period of time limited by your Excellency’s letter 
to^Dowlut Rao Scindiah of the 4th instant, your Excellency will be pleased 
to communicate by letter to Dowlut Rao Scindiah the measure of retalia¬ 
tion which the British Government has determined to adopt with respect 
to his vakeels at Calcutta* intimating* at the same time the intended formal 
promulgation of that measure at every Court in India. It will be proper 
also to signify to Dowlut Rao Scindiah the resolution of the British 
Government to proceed to the suspension of the stipends and territorial 
revenue payable under the treaty of peace if he should continue to detain the 
British Residency beyond a specified period of time. If at the expiration 
of that prescribed term the British Residency shall still be detained, your 
Excellency will be pleased by a letter to Dowlut Rao fecindiah to declare 
the stipends and the revenues of Dholepore, Barree and Rajah-Kerrah to 
be suspended. If this measure also should prove ineffectual, your Excel¬ 
lency will be pleased to report that result to the Governor-General in 
Council, and to abstain from the adoption of any additional measure until 
your Excellency shall have received instructions upon that subject from 
the Governor-General in Council. 

23. Thirdly. Dowlut Rao Scindiah may not only refuse to comply with 
your Excellency’s demand for the release of the British Residency, but 
may detain Mr. Jenkins in actual confinement or proceed to other actS of 
violence against his person. 
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n this case the Governor-General in Council will probably deem it 
ensably necessary to resume the Jaggeers, to abrogate the pensions, 
and to seize Dholcpore, Barree and Rajah-Kem, together with the lands 
belonging to Dowlut Rao Scindiah in the province of Ahinudnugger, and 
to authorize the most prompt and vigorous measures of hostility against 
the possessions of Dowlut Rao Scindiah ; the Governor-General in Council 
deems it proper however that information should previously be communi¬ 
cated to Government of the nature and extent of the violence offered to the 
person of Mr, Jenkins, and that these measures should not be adopted 
without the exprevss direction of the Governor-General in Council. 

■25. Your Excellency will observe from the tenor of these instructions 
that notwithstanding the indisputable justice of considering Dowlut Rao 
Scindiah’s actual connection with Jeswunt Rao Holkar to be a legi¬ 
timate ground of war with Dowlut Rao Scindiah, it is not the intention of 
the Governor-General in Council to render that connection a cause of war 
with Scindiah, or even a cause for suspending any of the provisions of the 
treaty of peace, and the Governor-General in Council now proceeds to 
state to your Excellency some observations calculated to elucidate the 
grounds of this determination. 

26. An adherence to all the obligations of the treaty of peace, appears 
to the Governor-General in Council to be necessarily connected witli a de¬ 
termination to refrain from the prosecution of war against Dowlut Rao Scin¬ 
diah. The abrogation of any of the provisions of that treaty without the 
mutual consent of the contracting parties, constitutes a virtual dissolution 
of that engagement, and both parties consequently revert to the condition 
in which they relatively stood before the conclusion of the treaty of peace. 
In that event therefore the British Government would be placed in a state 
of war with Dowlut Rao Scindiah, although we should refrain from the ac¬ 
tual prosecution of military operations against that chieftain. Your Excel¬ 
lency will observe a distinction between the suspension of some of the 
provisions of the treaty of peace, and the absolute abrogation of them. 
The former measure has been prescribed in these instructions in the event 
Mr* Jenkins's detention, as a measure preliminary to to the actual prose¬ 
cution of hostilities j the abrogation of them is stated to be a measure ex¬ 
clusively connected with the operations of war. 

27. The Governor-General in Council deems it indispensably necessary 
to effect the release of the British Residency, and ultimately to proceed to 
the extremity of war for the purpose of accomplishing that object. Our 
solicitude to avoid that extremity, however, has suggested the expediency 
of the intermediate measures which have been prescribed with a view to 
effect the release of the Bfitish Residency. 

28. The Governor-General in Council has stated in the 26th paragraph 
the grounds on which the abrogation of the provisions of the treaty of 
peace are considered to place the British Government in astute of war with 
Dowlut Rao Scindiah. The measure of declaring the provisions of the 
treaty of peace suspended until Dowlut Rao Scindiah should abandon his 
connection with Holkar, would manifestly involve th« necessity of war in 
the event of Dowlut Rao Seindiah’s inability or disinclination to comply 
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that demand. Your Excellency will probably concur in opinion with, 
the Governor-General in Council, that the measure of suspending those 
provisions would not be attended with success. In the actual condition of 
ScindiaVs affairs, he is probably unable to effect his emancipation from 
the control of Ghautka and of his associate Jeswunt Rao Holkar. Both 
Hollar and Ghautka are unquestionably desirous of involving Dowlut Rao 
Scindiah in a war with the British Government; and their influence in the 
counsels and their ascendancy in the government of Dowlut Rao Scindiah 
would enable them to prevent his compliance with our demand. The effect 
therefore of the proposed measure of suspending the provisions of the 
treaty -of peace in the manner described, would be to precipitate a war 
with Dowlut Rao Scindiah, and consequently to cement the confederacy 
which it is our object to dissolve. 

29. It is obvious that the same influence and ascendancy may preclude 
the release of the British Residency, but the Governor-General in Coun¬ 
cil deems the honour and reputation of the British character in India, 
and consequently the security of the British empire to he involved in sup¬ 
porting our demand for the release of the Residency at the hazard of war, 
without reference to the capses which may preclude Dowlut Rao Scin- 
diah’s compliance with that demand. The Governor-General in Council 
does not consider the junction of Holkar and Scindiah unconnected with 
their joint prosecution of measures of actual war against the British 
Government or its allies to involve similar considerations of honour and 
security; the Governor-General in Council therefore has not judged it 
expedient, by demanding the separation of Dowlut Rao Scindiah from 
Jeswunt Rao Holkar, to permit the question of waiver peace with Dowlut 
Rao Scindiah to depend upon his ability as well as his inclination to 
overcome the ascendancy and influence of the chieftains who at present 
control his Councils, and who are interested in preventing his compliance 
with the demands of the'British Government. 

30. For these reasons the Governor-General in Council is decidedly of 
opinion that when the British Residency shall have been released, no 
alternative is left to the British Government but either to adhere to the 
obligations of the treaty of peace, or to be prepared for the immediate 
prosecution of hostilities against Dowlut Rao Scindiah. 

31 . While the British Government shall continue to adhere to the obli¬ 
gations of the treaty of peace, Dowlut Rao Scindiah has an obvious in¬ 
terest in refraining from such a participation in the hostile proceedings of 
Holkar as must necessarily place hirn in a state of war with the British 
power, and although Dowlut Rao Scindiah may not immediately possess 
the means of emancipating himself from the connection with Holkar, 
he probably has the power of abstaining from a participation in the 
war. 

32. No principles of permanency exist in the present extraordinary 
combination of the interest of Dowlut Rao Scindiah and Jeswunt Rao 
Holkar, which has been effected through the agency and ascendancy of 
Serjee Rao Ghautka. It is not probable that the adherents of Dowlut 
Rao Scindiah will long submit to be the instruments of the wild and pro- 
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designs of Jeswunt Rao Holkar and Serjee Rao Ghautka, or p|-j 
endure tlie difficulties and distresses to which they are at present 
exposed. It may be expected that Dowlut Rao Scindiah himself may 
soon become sensible of the disgrace apid degradation of his actual con¬ 
dition; and if be should retain any latitude of action, may be induced by 
a just sentiment of pride and indignation to make an effectual effort for 
his own emancipation from the control of those chieftains who have abused 
his confidence and usurped his power. The pacific course of policy which 
the Governor-General in Council has now resolved to adopt is calculated 
to accelerate the dissolution of the connection between Dowlut Rao Scin- 
diah and Jeswunt Rao Holkar. 

* 33. If Scindiah should commit hostilities against the troops or posses¬ 

sions of the British Government either singly or in concert with Jeswunt 
Rao Holkar, the British Government will of course be compelled to adopt 
the most vigorous measures of war against .Dowlut Rao Scindiah, but in 
the judgment of the. Governor-General in Council, that necessity is not 
involved in the continuance of ScindialTs present connection with Holkar, 
unaccompanied by acts of positive hostility against the British Govern¬ 
ment or its allies. In any event, however, no military operations should 
be undertaken against the forces or possessions of Dowlut Rao Scindiah 
without the previous sanction of the Governor-General in Council, but 
any actual attack upon the British forces or possessions or those of our 
allies, must of course be repelled with the utmost promptitude and 
vigour. 

34. These are the considerations which have influenced the deliberate 
resolution of the Governor-General in Council to adhere to the obliga¬ 
tions of the treaty of peace with Dowlut Rao Scindiah, notwithstanding 
the continuance of that chieftain's connection with Jeswunt Rao Holkar, 
provided Dowlut Rao Scindiah shall ultimately surrender the person of 
Mr. Jenkins, with the gentlemen and escort attached to the Residency, 
and shall refrain from the prosecution of measures of war against the 
British Government and its allies. 

35. The Governor-General in Council now deems it proper to state to 
your Excellency his sentiments with regard to the practicability of effect¬ 
ing a satisfactory pacification with Jeswunt Rao Holkar. 

36. The Governor-General has already stated to your Excellency the 
general principle of a settlement with Holkar which the Governor-Ge¬ 
neral in Council would consider to be a sufficient security against the 
turbulence and ambition of that chieftain. Adverting however to the rest¬ 
less disposition and predatory habits of Holkar, it is not probable that 
he will be induced to consent to any system of arrangement which shall 
deprive him of the means of ranging the territories of Hindostan at the 
head of a body of plunderers, excepting only in the last extremity of 
ruined fortune. Whatever might be the expediency under other circum¬ 
stances than those which at present exist of offering to Jeswunt Rao 
Holkar terms of accommodation without previous submission and soli¬ 
citation on his part, in the present situation of affairs the offer of terms 
such as Jeswunt Rao Holkar might be expected to accept would be mani- 
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j^tiy injurious to the reputation and ultimately hazardous to the security 
of the British Government. It is doubtful, however, whether the haugh¬ 
tiness, ferocity and turbulence of Holkar’s disposition could under any 
circumstances whatever be reconciled to a condition of dependence and 
control. It is manifestly inconsistent with a due regard to the reputa¬ 
tion of the British Government, and with the principles of public faith 
and honour, to offer concessions to Holkar ,* and Ills rejection or accept¬ 
ance of concessions offered under the circumstances of the present mo. 
ment, would equally tend to shake the foundations of our power. The Go¬ 
vernor-General in Council, therefore, does not entertain any immediate 
expectation of effecting a settlement with J # eswunt Rao Holkar. If, 
however, at any future period of time, Jeswunt Rao Holkar should mani¬ 
fest a disposition to accede to terms of peace with the British Govern¬ 
ment, the Governor-General in Council will deem it expedient to take 
into consideration whatever propositions may be made for that purpose 
on the part of Holkar, and while the conduct of Dowlut Rao Seindiah 
shall be such as to enable us to maintain with him the relations of amity 
and peace on the basis of the treaty of Serjee Anjengaurn, the Governor- 
General in Council will consider it to be consistent with those relations 
to admit of Dowlut Rao Seindiah’s agency in the settlement of the terras 
of pacification with Jeswunt Rao Holkar. If therefore under the circum¬ 
stances described, Dowlut Rao Seindiah should convey to your Excellency 
any propositions for a settlement with Jeswunt Rao Holkar, your Excel¬ 
lency will be pleased to receive such propositions, and to communicate them 
to the Governor-General in Council for the consideration of Government. 
Until such propositions shall have been communicated to the Governor- 
General in Council, it is impracticable to determine the specified terms 
of accommodation with Holkar, to which the Governor-General in Coun¬ 
cil might deem it expedient to accede. The general principle of such a 
settlement should be to combine with a suitable provision for Jeswunt 
Rao Holkar, an arrangement which should deprive him of the means of 
invading the rights and disturbing the possessions of the British Govern¬ 
ment and its allies ; any accommodation with Jeswunt Rao Holkar should 
also comprize a suitable provision for Cashee Kao Holkar ; and eventu¬ 
ally the assignment of a proportion of the territory of the Holkar family 
to Dowlut Rao Seindiah, according to the original intention of the Bri¬ 
tish Government in that chieftain’s favour. 

37* Your Excellency will infer from the general tenor of these instruc¬ 
tions, that it is not the intention of the Governor-General in Council to au¬ 
thorize the further prosecution of military operations against Holkar be¬ 
yond the extent necessary for the defence of our possessions and those of 
our allies, against any attempt on the part of Holkar again to disturb them. 
The arrangements prescribed by^tlie instructions of the Governor-General 
in Council of the 17th of May, supersede the necessity of any further 
suggestions upon that subject at present. 

38. Your Excellency will have observed that Mr. Jenkins has deemed 
it proper to withhold the Governor-General’s letters to Dowlut Rao Scin- 
diah of the 4th of April, containing a detailed reply to that chieftain’s 
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. of the 18th. of October, 1804, and of the 23d of April, 1805, com- 
rnunicating to Scindiah the Governor-General’s acceptance of his letter 
of apology for the outrages committed by his servants against the person 
of the British Representative at his Highness’s Court, combined with his 
verbal declaration and those of his minister, as a satisfactory atonement 
for those outrages. Mr. Jenkins has been induced to withhold those 
letters by the consideration that they were respectively prepared under 
the supposition of a state of circumstances which did not exist at the 
time when Mr. Jenkins received those letters. The same considerations 
appear to have induced Mr. Jenkins to withhold your Excellency’s letter 
to Dowlut Rao Scindiah of the 12th of May. The Governor-General in 
Council cannot approve the conduct of Mr. Jenkins in suspending the 


delivery of those letters. 

39. The Governor-General in Council is especially desirous that Dowlut 
Rao Scindiah should receive the Governor-General's reply to his High- 
ness’s letter of the 18th of October; and the Governor-General in Council 
also deems it of importance that Dowlut Rao Scindiah should be apprized 
of the Governor-General’s acceptance of the atonement which he offered. 
The Governor-General has therefore directed duplicates of those letters 
to be transmitted to your Excellency; and the Governor-General in 
Council requests that your Excellency will be pleased to forward them to 
the camp of Dowlut Rao Scindiah with a letter from your Excellency, 
containing an explanation of the causes which prevented the delivery of 
the originals of those letters. 

40. If Mr. Jenkins should still be in the camp of Dowlut Rao Scindiah, 
the Governor-General in Council is not aware of any objection to his 
agency in the delivery of the letters, notwithstanding the suspension of 
his functions as the representative of the British Government at Dowlut 
Rao Scindiah’s Court, since the delivery of the letters may be considered 
as an official act exclusively referable to a period of time antecedent to 
the suspension of his functions. In the event supposed, therefore, your 
Excellency will be pleased to issue the necessary instructions to Mr. 
Jenkins for the delivery of the Governor-General’s letters to Dowlut Rao 

Scindiah. _ 

We have the honour to be. 


My Lord, 

Your Lordship’s most obedient 
Humble Servants, 

WELLESLEY. 

G H. Barlow. 
G. Udny. 



[These letters are inserted as exhibiting General Lake’s view of the 
Mahratta campaign.]— Ed. 


Lieut.-‘General Lake to his Royal Highness the Du he of York , Com¬ 
mander-in- Chief 

Head Quarters of the British Army, Camp Agra# 
Sir, October 20, 1803. 

In noy despatch under date the 16th of August, I acquainted Colonel 
Clinton for the information of your Royal Highness, that I marched from 
Cawnpore on the 7th of that month, towards the north-west frontier of 
the honourable Company’s dominions. 

I have now the honour to inform your Royal High ness, that spon after that 
period a rupture actually took place between the British Government and 
its allies on the one side, and Dowlut Rao Scindiah and the Rajah of Berar 
on the other. 

From the date of my last despatch, I moved on without meeting with 
any interruption till the morning of the 29th of August, when after enter¬ 
ing the Mahratta territories, I encountered a large force of cavalry, com¬ 
manded by M. Perron, a French officer. 

This man had been entrusted with the government of a large extent of 
country in the immediate vicinity of the British territory : and, with many 
of his countrymen, who have at different times entered the service of 
Dowlut Rao Scindia, had for many years past been employed in or¬ 
ganizing a strong army of both infantry and cavalry. 

They had succeeded to a very alarming degree in the accomplishment 
of this object, and had now at their disposal, a force which was at once 
large, well armed, and effective, and for the support of which, ample 
means were afforded by the revenues arising from the country under their 
control. 

It became therefore to the government of this country an object of the 
utmost importance to destroy a power whose views were avowedly hos¬ 
tile to British interests, whose situation was contiguous and menacing, 
and whose strength and solidity, already formidable, were every day in¬ 
creasing. 

I found M. Perron with his army, posted in a very strong position in 
the neighbourhood of Coel, a town of considerable consequence within 
the Mahratta frontier, and from this I completely drove him after some 
resistance, and dispersed the strong force he had collected. 

I beg leave for particulars on this subject, to refer your Royal Highness 
to my despatch to his Excellency the most noble the Governor-General, 
a copy of which, No. 3,* I have the honour to enclose. 


♦ See Voi. III. p, 283. 
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this affair, I encamped with my army before the fort of Ally Ghui 
from the breadth and depth of the water in its ditch is a place of 
great strength, and to be assailed with the utmost difficulty. 

After mature deliberation on the different ways in which it might be 
attacked, and the certainty that whatever mode was adopted, our loss must 
necessarily be considerable, I determined to gain possession of it, if pos¬ 
sible, by a coup de main on the morning of the 4th of September. 

The party destined for this service, consisted of a part of his Majesty's 
fdfch regiment, and about fifteen companies of sepoys, the whole com¬ 
manded by tbe honourable Lieut.-Colonel Monson. 

This party met with a most vigorous resistance ; but owing to the un¬ 
exampled bravery of both officers and men, they succeeded in forcing the 
gates, and gained complete possession of every part of the fort. Colonel 
Monson, whose services were most meritorious, was very severely wounded, 
and many valuable officers and men were killed and wounded. 

I beg leave to recommend Colonel Monson particularly to his Majesty’s 
favour, and to assure your Royal Highness, that I cannot find words to 
express the high sense I entertain of the conduct of that officer. 

Captain Macleod, Brevet-Major, who succeeded to the command of the 
corps after Colonel Monson vva3 wounded, is equally entitled to my 
wannest praise, and I should be wanting in justice did I not inform your 
Royal Highness, that every officer and man employed behaved in a style 
of the most heroic gallantry and determined perseverance. 

It is necessary to add, for the information of your Royal Highness, 
and to enable you to judge of the difficulties that were to be surmounted, 
that from the great breadth of the ditch and its depth of water, the attack 
was only practicable on the gates, three of which it was necessary to burst 
open before the fort could be entered. These gates were uncommonly 
strong, and the road to them was completely covered by batteries and 
other strong works within the fort, from which the enemy did much exe¬ 
cution. 

I have the honour to enclose a copy of my despatch on this occasion 
to his Excellency the Governor-General, together with a return of our 
loss, No. 2.* 

After halting two days in my original position at the town of Coel, 
I moved with my army towards Delhi, with the exception of a garrison 
left in the fort of Aliy Ghur, and a brigade of cavalry, which I found it 
necessary to send towards our own territories, to repel an irruption which 
had been made by a part of the enemy’s cavalry. 

This brigade consisted of his Majesty’s 29th regiment of light dragoons 
and two regiments of native cavalry. 

My advance from Coel was not interrupted until the 11th of that month, 
when I encountered a very large force both of cavalry and infantry, with 
a numerous artillery, under the command of M. Bourquain, one of the 
French officers already alluded to. 

My army had made a very long march in the morning, and were hardly 


* See Vol. III. |>. 291. 
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ived on their ground, when I learnt that the enemy were preparing to 
attack us. 

I iu)mediately moved out the whole line of cavalry and infantry, and 
advanced on the enemy’s line, who opposed to us a very severe fire from 
their numerous artillery, which did much execution. 

I am happy to say, that we succeeded in completely defeating the 
enemy, killing great numbers of them, and gaming possession of the 
whole of their artillery. 

I have the honour to enclose copies of my letters to the Governor^ 
General on this occasion. Nos. 3, 4, and 5, # and I cannot omit expressing 
to your Royal Highness how infinitely 1 feel indebted to the officers and 
men employed on this glorious day. 

His Majesty’s 76th regiment, which has on all occasions been conspi¬ 
cuous for its good conduct, afforded in the present instance an example 
of distinguished gallantry to the rest of the army, which led to complete 
success. 

The honourable Major-General St. John, who commanded my left 
wing, displayed eminent courage and ability, and by his steady and col¬ 
lected conduct defeated the designs, and threw into confusion the right 
wing of the enemy to which he was opposed. I humbly hope your Royal 
Highness will be graciously pleased to make known to his Majesty his 
meritorious conduct on this occasion. , 

I am no less indebted to the skill, ability, and courage of Colonel St. 
Leger, who commanded the cavalry, to whose prompt and vigorous charge 
of the enetny, the final dispersion of their force is to be ascribed. 

After this affair, I encamped my army on the banks of the river Jumna, 
opposite to the city of Delhi, and early next morning a message arrived 
from his Majesty Shah Aulum, with information, that the town and two 
forts which defend it had been evacuated by the party of the enemy left 
for their defence, on hearing that their army on the other side of the river 
had been totally defeated. 

Shah Aulum, the unfortunate representative of the house of Timur, 
whose whole life has been a miserable series of calamity and misfortune, 
has for a number of years past been totally under the power and control 
of the French faction which has governed this country. 

The oppressive and degrading manner in which they had exerted their 
authority; their insulting conduct to the royal family ; the state of 
rigorous confinement in which it had been detained ; and the extreme in¬ 
digence to which it was reduced by French rapacity, were all circum¬ 
stances which rendered this monarch eager to receive the British protec¬ 
tion, and made him view its approach with joy and exultation. 

Every effort which the liberty he had obtained by the defeat of his 
oppressors gave him the power of exerting, was employed in affording my 
army the means of crossing the river, and in testifying the extreme satis¬ 
faction felt by himself and every one of his dependents at the distin¬ 
guished success of the British arms. 
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jw testimony of the sentiments he. entertained on this occasion, he eo 
Jerfed on me a title, the second in the empire in rank and importance, 
and would have conferred the first, had it not been previously bestowed on 
Dowlut Iiao Scindiah. 

On my part, I paid every deference, respect, and honour, consistent 
with my situation, to the royal dignity, and encouraged every hope of 
future comfort and independence from the generous conduct and acknow¬ 
ledged liberality of the British Government. 

Soon after the fall of the fort of Ally Ghur, M. Perron, who opposed 
me on the 2S)th of August, and who was at the head of the French faction, 
and commanded the whole military force of Dowlut Rao Scindiah in 
Hindustan, threw himself on my protection, and entreated permission to 
resign the service of his Prince, and to pass through the Company s terri¬ 
tories on his way to Europe. 

For reasons specified in my letter to the Governor-General, a copy of 
which. No, 6,* I have the honour to transmit for the information of your 
Royal Highness, I complied with M. Perron’s wishes, and he is now at 
' Lucknow, oji his way to Calcutta. 

Soon after my arrival at Delhi, M. Louis Bourquain, who commanded 
the army opposed to me on the 11th of September, and a number ot 
French officers of inferior rank also threw themselves on my protection. 
Thi 3 measure they were compelled to adopt for their personal safety, the 
whole country irritated by their extortioas and oppressions, being de¬ 
sirous, now that they found them divested of power, to avenge by their 
destruction the sufferings they had occasioned 

These I have sent under guards within the British provinces, and I have 
now reason to think that as the French influence and authority in India 
arc thus completely dissolved, the ambition and hostile designs of France 
will find no room hereafter to endanger the British possessions. 

Having completed every arrangement respecting the royal person, that 

I judged necessary in the present situation of affairs, and left such a force 
as l deemed sufficient for the defence and protection of Delhi and its 
neighbourhood, I inarched towards Agra on the 24th of September. 

The weather, which at this season of the year has been beyond example 
favourable to military operations, permitted us to march with little inter¬ 
ruption, and I arrived at Muttra, a town of considerable importance on the 
Jumna, on the 2d of October. 

At this place Colonel Vandeleur, with his Majesty’s 8th regiment of 
light dragoons, and the brigade which I had sent from Ally Glmr to repel 
an incursion which the enemy had made into the British provinces in my 
rear joined me. 

Colonel Vandeleur, who was proceeding up the country to join my 
army, effected a junction with this Brigade, and by his judicious nioye- 
ments compelled the enemy to make a precipitate retreat from the British 
territories. 


* tJee'Vol. HI. p. 313. 
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From Muttra I proceeded towards Agra, where X arrived chi the 4tji 
instant. 

The town of Agra, situated on the banks of the Jumna, is large and 
populous, and defended by a strong wall ,* on its south-west side it has a 
fort, regularly constructed, with a deep ditch and high walls, deemed 
amongst the natives of this country of extraordinary strength. 

Immediately after my arrival, I took up such a position, as circum¬ 
stances seemed to require. 

On the 10th of the month, I drove the enemy with great loss, both of 
their men and artillery from the town, and from some deep ravines on the 
south-west side of the fort where they were strongly posted, and which it 
whs necessary for me to occupy, in order to carry on my approaches. 

The particulars of this affair are detailed in my letter to the Governor- 
General, of which I have the honour to forward a copy. No. 7>* for your 
royal Highness’s information. 

From this period, my engineer and artillery officers were employed in 
the construction of batteries for the purpose of effecting a breach in the 
wall. 

I had the satisfaction to see these completed, at the distance of 360 
yards on the morning of the 37th, and in the course of that day they did 
so much execution that the garrison were compelled to send to me pro¬ 
posals of capitulation. 

The nature of these was such as to meet my entire concurrence, and the 
whole garrison amounting to upwards of 5000 men were on the 13th al¬ 
lowed to march out. I immediately occupied the fort with my troops, 
and 1 had great reason to rejoice that possession of it had been obtained 
on such terms, as I afterwards perceived, that the obstacles to have been 
surmounted must have occasioned us very heavy loss if the enemy had 
persisted in opposition. 

A copy of my despatch to his Excellency the Governor-General, No. 8,f 
will inform your Royal Highness of all particulars. 

This finishes a plan of operations which I had laid down for the purpose 
of effecting different objects contained in instructions, which 3 received 
from his Excellency the Governor-General in Council. 

These instructions pointed out the expediency of destroying the French 
power and authority in Hindustan; of seizing their arsenals, military 
stores, and strong places; of taking possession, on account of the British 
Government, of that extent of country which is situated between the 
Ganges and Jumna, called the Doab j of securing a line of posts on the 
north-western banks of the Jumna to protect the navigation of that river; 
of taking under the protection of the British Government his Majesty 
Shah Aulmn ; and of forming such connections with the independent 
Rajahs and petty Princes to the north-westward of Hindostan as would 
secure their friendship, and form a barrier against the power of the Mali- 
ratta states. 

The fall of the fort of ALly Ghur was attended with the acquisition of 


* See Vol. III. p. 393. 


t See Vol. III. p, 407. 
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r stores belonging to tlie French party. This was-the* 
of their principal officer M. Perron, and it was the 
grand depot of their military stores. 

Tins event also, with the decisive consequences of the action of the 11th 
of September, at the same time that they destroyed the French influence 
and authority, put into our possession the whole of the tract of country 
above alluded to. 

The French officers stripfc of their authority, and finding themselves 
the objects of just indignation to the country they had governed, were 
compelled to solicit my protection. I disposed of them in the mannner I 
have already pointed out, and I have now reason to believe, that there 
does not remain in the service of Dowlut Rao Scindiah, or of any other 
native Prince, an individual that has either power or inclination to espouse 
the interests of France. 

The conquered conn try seems to rejoice in its change of masters, and 
will, I eau have no doubt, submit with the utmost tranquillity and satis¬ 
faction to the introduction of those forms and regulations by which the 
British possessions in India are governed. 

This mu 3 t be attributed in a great measure to the mild treatment and 
security, which they could not help being informed, the British Govern¬ 
ment affords to all its subjects ; but I cannot in justice to the army 1 have 
the honour to command, conceal from your Royal Highness, that the 
good opinion and favourable disposition of the natives has been in a great 
measure obtained by the humane treatment and orderly behaviour of my 
troops. 

It has hitherto been unknown in Hindostan, that a victorious army has 
moved without every where committing plunder and devastation. .During 
our progress, on the contrary, the utmost attention has been paid to the 
protection of the persons and property of the inhabitants, and this has led 
them to regard us more in the light of friends and deliverers than enemies 
and oppressors. 

The possession of Delhi, Muttra, Agra, and other places, secures the 
navigation of the river Jumna, and gives us possession of a considerable 
tract of country on its north-western banks. I therefore look upon this 
object of government as completely obtained. 

The unfortunate Shah Aulitm has been rescued from the power of his 
oppressors, by which means the purposes of humanity are accomplished, 
and so far as this object is to be regarded in a political point of view, his 
being under the protection of the British Government, will effectually 
prevent any other power from availing itself of the weight and influence 
which his name must ever possess amongst the Mussulman inhabitants of 
Hindostan. 

The native chieftains and independent Rajahs who possess territory to 
the north-westward of Hindostan, are for the most part eager to embrace 
our friendship, and with several of the most powerful I have already en¬ 
tered into'treaties, conformable to my instructions, by which their alliance 
is secured. 

Every object therefore contained in the instructions with which I was 
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rnishcfl by his Excellency the Governor-General in Council, appears to 
be fully accomplished. 

The prosecution of the war against Dowlut Rao Sciadiah and the Rajah 
of Berar, will require that I should still further extend my operations; 
and I shall have the honour, in my next despatch, to inform your Royal 
Highness what measures I may find necessary to adopt for that purpose. 

The success of my army hitherto, has in point of extent, surpassed 
even my most sanguine hopes, and no example is to be found in this 
country which equals it in point of rapidity. 

TJiis I most willingly ascribe in a great degree to the high discipline, 
persevering courage, and eminent gallantry of the officers and men who 
compose rny army, many instances of which have already been pointed out 
to the notice of your Royal Highhess. 

t find also a most important cause of rny success in the unrestrained 
powers with which t have been invested by his Excellency the Governor- 
General, and in the very ample means with which I have been supplied for 
the prosecution of the various objects of this campaign. 

The effect of these has been so great, that whilst I feel towards the 
Marquess Wellesley the, highest sense of private obligation, 1 conceive it a 
public duty to express to your Royal Highness the beneficial consequences 
my public measures have derived from his zealous assistance, his unlimited 
support, and his complete confidence in my various exertions. 

Permit me to add, that I derive the most sincere satisfaction from the 
success which has attended my endeavours to carry into effect the com¬ 
prehensive plans of his Excellency, and that I feel in the highest degree 
gratified by the praise and approbation with which he has been pleased to 
honour my conduct, and signalize the services of the army. 

A well grounded confidence may now be entertained that his Lordship’s 
views will 3oon be successfully accomplished; and that whilst his political 
wisdom, energy, and decision are fully evinced, an increase of power, 
resources, and stability will be obtained to our Indian possessions, and 
ultimate advantages secured to Great Britain, the extent and importance 
of which cannot easily be calculated. 

I cannot close this despatch without recommending to the notice of 
your Royal Highness my two Aides-de-Camp, Majors Nicolson and Lake, 
to whose zeal and activity upon all occasions since they have been at¬ 
tached to me, I feel most particularly obliged. 

The former, with whose merits your Royal Highness is well acquainted, 
I have made the bearer of this despatch, that he may have the honour of 
communicating any particulars respecting the campaign, with which your 
Royal Highness may be desirous of being made acquainted. 

I feel it incumbent upon me from my situation (although a parent) to 
assure your Royal Highness that Major Lake has in every action displayed 
so much energy, zeal, and ability, as to convince me that he is one of the 
first officers of his standing I ever saw, and will, I am quite certain, 
become a very distinguished character in his profession. 

1 have long forborne mentioning this young man on account of his near 
connection with me, but I feel it a duty I owe to him, both hs a father 
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officer, to inform your Royal Highness of his merits, s: 
tlg^he may reap the benefit of your Royal Highnesses patronage and 
protection, and that you mil be graciously pleased to recommend him to 
the notice of his Majesty. 

1 have the honour to be, 

Sir, 

your Royal Highness's most faithful, 
and most humble servant, 

G. Lake. 


Lieut.-General Lake to hie Royal Highness the Duke of York , Commander - 

hi-Chief. 

* 

Head Quarters of the British army. Camp, Laswarree, 
Sir, November 6th, 1803. 

I concluded the despatch which I had the honour to address to your 
Royal Highness on the 20th ultimo, with the surrender pf the important 
fortress of Agra to the British arms. 

I derive the most sincere pleasure from having it again in inv power at 
so early a period to report a continuation of the success, which has through¬ 
out the present campaign attended my efforts to promote the interests, 
and support the honour of my country in this quarter of the globe. 

Whilst I remained encamped before Agra, the enemy in great force 
took up a position about thirty miles in my rear, where they appeared to 
menace an attack, though they made no movements, which made it neces¬ 
sary for me in any degree to interrupt the operations of the siege. 

This army of the enemy was composed of the whole force of infantry 
which remained to them in Hind os tan, and of a considerable body of 
cavalry. It had been sent by Dowlut Rao Scindiah for the purpose of 
recovering those possessions of which he had been deprived by the success 
of the British arms, and its strength had been augmented byThe fugitives 
from the different engagements in which his armies have been defeated. 

After I had obtained possession of Agra, repaired the breach which our 
batteries had effected, and placed in it a garrison which I deemed suffici¬ 
ent for its defence, I found myself at liberty to act on the offensive against 
this army ; and I had many reasons for thinking that no time should be 
lost in bringing it to an engagement. 

I formerly mentioned to your Royal Highness that the British Go¬ 
vernment in this country, in order to establish their power on a solid 
foundation, and to create a barrier against the hostile attempts, which 
must at every future period be expected from the restless nature, and 
ambitious views of theMahratta princes, had judged it expedient to enter 
into treaties of alliance with the independent Rajahs to the north-westward 
of Hindostan. 

In the negotiations which I was carrying on for this purpose, I per¬ 
ceived myself in some degree counteracted by the fears this army occa¬ 
sioned in the minds of those whose dispositions were friendly, and by the 
confidence it inspired in those who were adverse to the British interests. 
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1 perceived ?dso, that without destroying this army my operations during 
the remaining part of the campaign, would necessarily be confined to 
watching its motions. It would have required my whole force to have 
kept it in awe; and the possessions recently acquired, became insecure 
the moment it was freed from my immediate presence. 

All these considerations therefore when duly weighed, determined me 
to proceed with the utmost expedition towards the enemy, and to exert 
every effort to bring them to an engagement the result of which would 
be decisive. 

With this intention I marched with my whole army from Agra on the 
27'tli of October, and directed my course in pursuit of the enemy, who had 
taken the road, and appeared proceeding towards Delhi. 

O/i the 28tli, a severe fall of rain made it necessary for me to halt, and 
although on the day following the weather cleared up and allowed me to 
proceed, I found it impossible from the depth and badness of the rood to 
convey rny heavy artillery and baggage with celerity sufficient to afford 
me any hope of coming up with an enemy, who was amply provided with 
every necessary that could enable him to march with expedition. 

On the 30th of October therefore, I left my heavy guns and a great 
portion of my baggage at Futtypore a town about thirty miles distant 
from Agra, and having placed over them a force which I deemed sufficient 
for their protection, I proceeded by forced marches after the army of the 
enemy. 

Although the climate of this country is extremely unfavourable to rapid 
movements, particularly by European troops, on the mornings of the 30th 
add 31st I marched a distance of upwards of forty miles. 

Receiving certain intelligence that the enemy were encamped about 
twenty-five miles in my front, and intended next day by a very long 
march to frustrate my intention of bringing them to action, I proceeded 
forward with the whole of my cavalry at twelve o’clock on the night of 
the 31st, and left orders for my infantry to follow at three next morning 
with the utmost expedition. 

My design was to surprize the enemy before they quitted their ground 
next morning and disappoint their hopes of escaping me. 

I had the satisfaction to come up with the enemy as 1 expected, just as 
they were moving from their ground at day-light; having thus in the 
short space of forty-eight hours accomplished a march of upwards of 
sixty-five miles. J determined instantly to attack them, and if possible 
to avail myself of the confusion into which they were likely to be thrown, 
to take possession of their artillery and baggage. 

Some unforeseen impediments which I met with, and some intimation 
which the enemy received of my approach, enabled them to take up an 
advantageous position, and to form in order of battle; which prevented 
me from carrying my intentions into effect so completely as would other- 
wise have been in my power. 

The charge of the cavalry however, which was performed with the 
Utmost steadiness and gallantry, besides destroying great numbers of the 
enemy, had the effect of driving them from several of their batteries, and 
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I took up a position with the cavalry about twelve hundred yards in 
front of the enemy, which obliged them to remain on the defensive. 

The infantry arrived a little before twelve o’clock, when I adopted such 
measures as I deemed proper fora general attack, and had the satisfaction 
of seeing these carried into effect with such resolution, gallantry and deci¬ 
sion, that in spite of the most stubborn opposition on the part of the 
enemy, the consequences soon were a nrost brilliant and decisive victory. 

The particulars of this affair are so fully detailed in iny despatch on this 
occasion to his Excellency the Governor-General, that I have deemed it 
proper to transmit a copy of it for the information of your Royal High¬ 
ness. 

A return of the ordnance taken on the held of battle consisting of 
seventy-one pieces of cannon is also transmitted ; which at the same time 
that it evinces the great power of the enemy, will give your Royal High¬ 
ness some idea of the complete defeat which they have sustained. I also 
got possession of all their stores, camp equipage, colours, camels, ele¬ 
phants, musquetry, &c. 

I most sincerely lament that the number of gallant officers and men 
who have fallen, is so great: hut when I consider the superiority of force 
with which I had to contend, the very numerous artillery to which I was 
opposed, and the disadvantage of situation in which it was necessary to 
attack the enemy, I could not reasonably have expected to have accom¬ 
plished with a smaller loss the object I had in view. 

1 mention with sincere sorrow the loss of Lieutenant Duval, my Aide- 
de^Camp j he fell in affording ine the most zealous assistance, and in him 
the service has lost a young officer of the most promising activity and 
ability. 

1 feel it a duty incumbent upon me to bear testimony to the good 
conduct, steady valour, and undaunted gallantry of the whole of the 
officers and soldiers composing the army, which under my command has 
atchieved such brilliant success. 

Notwithstanding the extreme fatigue of marching sixty-live miles in the 
short space of forty-eight hours, the army moved on to the attack with 
unexampled alacrity, and by exertions of the utmost firmness and intre- 
pedity, succeeded in obtaining a most important and glorious victory. 

Hisr Majesty’s 27th regiment of lig’ht dragoons under the command of 
Lieut.-Colonel Need, supported in a high degree the reputation it lias so 
justly obtained for high discipline and eminent courage, and every officer 
and man of which it is composed has merited my warmest praise* and 
approbation. 

I feel particular pleasure in having it also in my power, to poiut out to 
your Royal Highness the gallant services performed by his Majesty’s 29th 
regiment of light dragoons. In its repeated charges of the enemy which 
it performed under the command of Captain Wade with the utmost rapidity 
and success, it preserved an order, regularity and steadiness which could 
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"'not be surpassed, and which have given it the strongest claims to 
highest approbation and acknowledgments* 

I have already so often had occasion to particularize to your Royal 
Highness the gallant and meritorious services of his Majesty's 76th regi- 
* ment of infantry, that the highest praise now left zne to bestow is to 
imforrn your Royal Highness, that it behaved with its accustomed good 
conduct. It is the only regiment of European infantry in the army under 
my immediate command, and has in the many distinguished services 
which it has performed since the commencement of the present war, been 
reduced to a very small number. Notwithstanding this, and the want of 
that support which British troops can alone afford, it advanced with the 
most resolute determination against batteries discharging grape and chain 
shot, and at the point of the bayonet by its almost single efforts drove 
the enemy from every position. 

Brevet Major Maeleod, Captain Robertson, and every officer of this 
distinguished corps conducted themselves in the most heroic manner, and 
deserve to be reported to your Royal Highness as having in a high degree 
merited your most favourable notice. 

The consequences of this brilliant success, are the acquisition of a 
powerful artillery, the total destruction of the whole regular infantry of 
the enemy, and the removal of all those apprehensions which were justly 
to be entertained from the presence of so large and powerful a force in 
the immediate vicinity of the British territories. 

Jeswuut Rao Holkar will no longer find in Hindostan the support 
which he will find necessary to second his enterprising and ambitious 
designs, and the native princes whose friendship we are desirous to obtain, 
will by the removal of their fears, or overawed by our power, step forward 
to court our alliance. 

The enemy will I have reason to hope, from the destruction of their 
most powerful armies, and from the los3 of their most valuable posses¬ 
sions, be convinced of their inability to oppose the British power; and be 
reduced to the necessity of acquiescing in those measures which the 
wisdom of the British Government has thought necessary for the stability 
of its power in India. 

Before closing this despatch, I beg leave to inform your Royal High¬ 
ness that I received from all my staff the most useful and active assist¬ 
ance, a circumstance of which the list of killed and wounded bears a most 
honourable testimony, although one which I most sincerely regret. 

The zealous .and important services of Lieut.-Colonel Clinton, my 
Adjutant-General, and of Lieut.-Colonel Nightingale, my Quarter- 
Master-General, are particularly entitled to my warmest approbation and 
applause. 

Major Lake unfortunately received a severe wound in his knee, when ex¬ 
erting himself in a most critical moment, under the most heavy fire I ever 
in my life experienced. He did on this occasion as well as on every other 
in which he has been engaged, acquit himself in so exemplary a manner, 
as to deserve my warmest praise and admiration; and I beg leave once 
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mention his merits to your Royal Highness, and to express 
that you will be graciously pleased to recommend him to his 
Majesty’s protection* 

I have the honour to be. Sir, 

Your Royal Highness’s 

Most faithful and humble servant, 
G. Lake, 


[The following letters from Lieut.-General (afterwards Lord) Lake 
to the Governor-General explain the honourable Colonel Monson’s dis¬ 
aster.]—*E d. 

Lieut - General Lake to the Marquess IVeUesley . 

My Lord, Head Quarters, Muttra, July 1st, 1805. 

Soon after the conclusion of the late war with theMakratta confederates, 
the attention of Government was directed to Jeswunt Rao Holkar, The 
armies of that chief occupied a position highly dangerous to our security, 
and he openly avowed an intention to invade our possessions. He was 
likewise committing the most destructive depredations on the territories 
of our allies, and employing the most active means to excite revolt and 
insurrection in those provinces which had recently been subjected to our 
dominion. 

A consideration of these circumstances induced your Lordship in 
Council .to authorize me to enter into a negotiation with Jeswunt Rao 
Holkar 5 and in conformity to the instructions with which I was furnished 
on this occasion, I employed such means as were deemed consistent with 
the dignity, honour and interests of government to avert the hostile 
designs of that chief, and to adjust his various insolent and groundless 
pretensions. 

During the progress of this negotiation, ! judged it expedient to move 
forward with the army which as your Lordship knows, had remained in 
the field since the conclusion of the former war. This movement, was 
dictated by the desire of giving weight to the means employed for the 
purpose of accommodation; by the necessity of protecting from the rava¬ 
ges of Jeswunt Rao Holkar, those states with whom we were in alliance, 
and by the advantage of placing my army in a situation from whence it 
might act with effect and celerity in the event of failure in our pacific 
measures. 

In the course of my communications with Holkar, it gradually became 
manifest that the relations of peace and friendship could not be established 
with that chief. His language was arrogant and uneoneiliating, his 
demands were extravagant and inadmissible, and his conduct continued 
menacing and hostile. Under these circumstances I continued slowly to 
advance forward until your Lordship’s final decision should authorize 
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at appeared no longer avoidable, the commencement of military ope¬ 
rations. 

Holkar’s force liad occupied a position in the country of Ajmeer, 
contiguous to the frontier of the Jyepoor possessions from whence it liad 
extended its depredations to all the surrounding countries. On my arri¬ 
val at Doussa, I was informed that it had moved into the territories of 
Jyepoor and advanced so far as to threaten the capital of that state. It 
became of importance to avert a plan which would be destructive to our 
ally the Rajah of Jyepoor, and add in a great degree to the resources of 
a chief whose hostile intentions in regard to the British Government were 
no longer doubtful. I therefore determined to advance a force for the 
protection of Jyepoor, which my vicinity to that place would have enabled 
me to support with the rest of ray array if necessary. 

The force destined for this service marched from my camp at Doussa, 
on the 18th of April 1804, and consisted of three battalions of Native 
infantry, with suitable equipments of artillery, military stores, &c. It 
was commanded by the honourable Lieut.-Colonel Monson of his Majesty’s 
76th regiment, whom I instructed, unless compelled for the safety of Jye¬ 
poor, to avoid engaging any part of the enemy’s force, and to remain 
within such a distance of my army as might enable me to give him what¬ 
ever degree of support circumstances might require. 

The advance of this detachment, and the situation of my army com¬ 
pelled Holkar to abandon his designs against Jyepoor. He moved slowly 
off in a southerly direction, destroying the villages and laying waste the 
country in his neighbourhood. 

My proceedings in the course of the negotiation I carried on with Jes- 
wunt Rao Holkar had been transmitted to your Lordship, and produced 
a conviction of the impossibility of avoiding hostilities with that chief. 
Your Lordship in consequence was pleased to transmit me instructions to 
commence military operations with every practicable degree of haste and 
vigour. The despatch on this occasion under date 16th of April 1804, 
was received whilst the army was encamped at Doussa, and I commenced 
without delay to carry into effect the orders it contained. 

The enemy having halted in the Jyepoor territories an opportunity 
seemed to offer of bringing him to a general action, and I accordingly 
proceeded from Doussa with the greatest expedition towards the position 
he occupied. My approach however induced him to retreat, and he pur¬ 
sued his course with such celerity in a southerly direction as left no pro¬ 
bability that I could compel him to engage my army. 

The flight of Holkar, and the inexpediency of pursuing him on account 
of the advanced period of the season and other causes, induced me to halt 
the army at Nuahee, a position near the frontier of, the Jyepoor country, 
and at an inconsiderable distance from Tonk and Rampoorah, places 
which with an extensive country connected to them belong*ed at this 
time to the enemy, and of which it was of importance that we should 
obtain possession. 

Tonk, which is a walled town of considerable extent and population, 
was about this tirade very gallantly attacked and carried by a body of irre- 
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Wse, which I had sent in advance under the command of Lieut 
tm^Lucm of his Majesty’s 74th regiment, for the purpose of .giving 
every possible annoyance to tlie rear of the retreating enemy. 

Eampoorah is a fortress deemed by the natives of great strength, i 
therefore judged it necessary to detach a force from the army properly 
equipped for taking possession of it. The party intended for this service 
accordingly, consisted of two battalions of Native infantry, the necessary 
artillery, and a regiment of Native cavalry under the command of Lieut.- 
Colonel Don of the honourable Company’s service. 

Lieut .-Colonel Don and his detachment executed this duty with the 
utmost spirit and success. Having in vain endeavoured to induce the 
enemy to surrender the place. Colonel Don concerted the necessary mea¬ 
sures for attempting to carry it by assault on the 16th of May. This 
was contrived with so much wisdom, and executed with such spirit and 
energy that the attempt completely succeeded. The greatest part of the 
garrison was destroyed, whilst the loss on our part was extremely incon¬ 
siderable. 

These rapid and important successes, with the situation of my army, 
and the advancement of the detatchment under the honourable Lieut.- 
Colonel Munson appeared to impress the enemy with a great degree of 
consternation. They fled rapidly across the Chumbul river, and returned 
towards Malwa, laying waste the country in their progress in that direction. 

At this period I was informed from all quarters, that Holkar’a. pecu¬ 
niary resources were reduced to the lowest ebb, that his army was filled 
with terror and dismay, and that his troops who before had been mutinous 
and discontented were now' deserting from him in great numbers. These 
representations were rendered more probable from the consideration that 
a successful war is necessary to retain together an army and to support 
the confidence of troops whose chief band of union ij> plunder. I there¬ 
fore gave them considerable credit, although I found it impossible to 
obtain accurate information, and was aware of the exaggeration which 
the natives of this country give to all their relations. 

This reduced state of the enemy’s power and resources, and the great 
distance to which he had prosecuted his flight appearing to me in a great 
measure to have released those states with which we were in alliance from 
all hazard of future depredation, and to have deprived Jeswimt Rao Hoi- 
kar of all hopes of success in any future attempt to invade the British 
territories in Hindostan, I determined without further delay.to withdraw 
the main army to their respective cantonments within the Company’s 
provinces. 

Other considerations at the same time concurred to render this measure, 
highly expedient. No advantage could have resulted from remaining in 
the position I then occupied, and a further pursuit of the enemy was 
rendered impossible from the nature of those countries in advance, in 
regard to water and provisions. ' It was highly desirable too to place my 
European troops under cover before the approach of the rainy season, 
which could not fail to be destructive to them in the held. 

Before I commenced my march to cantonments, it was o 1 importance 
to take every precaution in regard to our future security, and it appeared 
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Wine that this object would be completely attained by securing the pa 
of Boondee and Lakery in that chain of mountains to the southward 
ofRampoora, I accordingly directed Lieut.-Colonel Monson with the 
force under his command, to occupy and maintain a position in their 
vicinity. Lieut.-Colonel Don was at the same instructed to place himself 
under the command of Colonel Monson, with the whole force that had 
captured Rampoora, with the exception of a regiment of native cavalry 
which I ordered to rejoin my army. 

Having formed this arrangement, and furnished the honourable Lieut.- 
Colonel Monson with such instructions as appeared necessary for the 
guidance of his future conduct, I commenced my march with the main 
army towards Agra on the ISth of May, and I arrived at that place on 
the 5th of June 1804. 

Though this march was in some degree hastened by unexpected occur¬ 
rences, which at this time happened in the province of Rundelcund, yet 
my movements were adapted as much as possible to the extreme heat of 
the season. Notwithstanding however every precaution that could be 
taken, I lost a number of Europeans, and my whole army suffered severely 
from the excessive heat. 

I stationed the principal part of my native force at Agra and at Muttra, 
as well for the purpose of securing tranquillity in the districts contiguous 
to these places, as with the view of ensuring the fidelity of the neighbour¬ 
ing petty states, and of being in readiness to proceed again to the south¬ 
ward, should circumstances at a future period require their presence in 
that quarter. 

No cantonments for European troops had been constructed on the 
banks of the Jumna, and I therefore proceeded towards Cawnpore with 
my European force, which consisted of his Majesty’s 8th, 27th, and 29th 
regiments of light dragoons; two companies of his Majesty’s 22d and the 
whole of the 75th regiment of foot, with two companies of the honour¬ 
able Company’s European regiment. These arrived at Cawnpore about the 
end of June a few days previous to the commencement of the rainy season. 

The detachment which I had left under the command of the honour¬ 
able Lieut.-Colonel Monson consisted of five complete battalions of 
native infantry, a suitable proportion of artillery, and about 4,000 irre¬ 
gular cavalry, who, under the command of Lieutenant Lucan had been 
ordered to join Colonel Monson’s detachment soon after its arrival at 
Jyepoor. These troops were in a high state of discipline and had been 
accustomed to victory, and their equipment and efficiency were rendered 
perfect by an ample supply of treasure and all kinds of military stores. 

The passes near which this detachment was stationed afford the only 
entrance through the mountains above-mentioned from Malvva into Hin¬ 
dustan. Through these the enemy had retreated, and whilst they were 
defended by our troops, his return appeared to be rendered impossible. 
The situation of Colonel Monson’s corps therefore appeared to secure all 
the advantages which had been obtained, and to obviate every danger that 
could accrue to ourselves or to our allies, from the absence of the main army. 

It was my intention that the detachment should have remained in this 
position until the termination of the rainy season, where either alone or 
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belied by reinforcements from Hindostan as circumstances migi^ 
tendered necessary ^ ifc could have advanced into Malwa for the pur¬ 
pose of carrying* on offensive operations against the enemy. Unfortunately 
my views were defeated by Colonel Monsoa’i; departure from the plan 
which I intended him to pursue. 

The irregular cavalry belonging to Colonel Monson’s detachment were 
sent in advance to distress as much as possible the rear of the retreating 
enemy, and their exertions in this service were attended with considerable 
success. Several small ’parties of the enemy were cut off. On the 29th 
of May, Lieutenant Lucan, assisted by Captain Gardener, who likewise 
commanded a small body of irregular horse, surrounded three battalions 
and eleven guns belonging-to Tantia, apartisan of Holkar, and after a 
short engagement in which these officers displayed great activity and 
courage, compelled them to surrender. 

Unfortunately it appeared to Colonel Monson about this time, that 
advantage would likewise result from the advance of his main force. It 
appeared to him that the presence of his detachment would animate to 
resistance the chiefs of those countries in whieh Holkar was committing 
depredations. Such resistance in the present reduced and dismayed state 
of the enemy might be thought to be attended with important effects, and 
the promises of support and of supply held out to him by the Rajah of 
Kotah seemed to obviate every risk of an advanced movement* 

As soon as I understood that Colonel Monson had formed the resolution 
of advancing beyond the position I had assigned to him, I expressed in 
the strongest terms my disapprobation of such a measure, and my appre¬ 
hension of the mischiefs that might follow. Before however, he could 
receive my communications on this subject, he had actually crossed the 
Chumbul near Kotah, and was proceeding towards Mokundra, (a pas,® in 
a more distant range of hills) which appeared to Colonel Monson as defen¬ 
sible and as well calculated to command the future operations of the 
enemy as those at which he had been originally stationed. 

Though the reasons which Colonel Monson assigned for this forward 
movement did not appear to me satisfactory, yet I was disposed to allow 
considerable latitude to the judgment of this officer, as well from his 
being best able to obtain a knowledge of such circumstances aa immedi¬ 
ately regarded his situation, as from the confidence in his zeal, courage 
and abilities with which his whole conduct during the former war had 
inspired me. 

Finding therefore that the detachment had occupied the advanced posi¬ 
tion at Mokundra, it appeared tome that the most desirable measure I 
could pursue, was to form such arrangements as were calculated to 
support it in that situation, and point out to Colonel Monson such pre¬ 
cautions us were likely to obviate the evils to lie apprehended. 

All inv communications to Colonel Monson at this period had in view 
to impress him strongly with the danger of advancing; with the impor¬ 
tance of being in a situation where his supplies would be liable to no 
uncertainty ; with the advantages to be derived from his conciliating the 
chiefs of those countries in his neighbourhood, and with the necessity of 
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Extreme vigilance in regard to whatever concerned the movements-#*! 

designs of the enemy. . . . 

I likewise directed Colonel Monson to correspond frequently with 
Colonel Murray, and to keep that officer regularly informed of the nature 
of his situation and intentions, and of his opinions on such objects as he 
thought ought to engage their mutual attention and exertions. 

Colonel Murray at the commencement of the war had been directed by 
Major-General Wellesley to move forward from Guzerat into Malwa. 
The force under his command was of sufficient strength to engage the 
main body of the enemy, and he had been instructed to use every exer¬ 
tion to accomplish that object. At the present period he was advancing 
to Oujein where his presence appeared necessary for the defence of that 
capital against an attack with which it was threatened by the enemy s 

force* , * „ 

My communications' to Colonel Murray informed him of the situation 
of the detachment under the command of Colonel Monson, and instructed 
him to correspond and co-operate with that officer in the fullest confidence 
that two bodies of troops of such strength and efficiency could not only 
have supported each other, but by availing themselves with judgment of 
such favourable circumstances as offered, might have had it in their power 
to accomplish the total overthrow of the enemy. 

For reasons which have never been satisfactorily explained to me,Colonel 
Murray after he had advanced within a short distance of Oujein, formed the 
extraordinary resolution of retreating behind the Myhee river, and actually 

fell back for that purpose. This movement gave the enemy confidence; 
relieved him from any apprehension of an attack on the side of Malwa, 
and left him at liberty to direct his whole attention to the honourable 
Colonel Monson’s detachment. Colonel Murray after several retrograde 
marches, again altered his intentions and advanced to Oujein. He was 
however, either too late to give the necessary support to Colonel Monson; 
or he declined affording that degree of assistance and co-operation which 
seemed to me so much in his power, and which the situation of the latter 

so much required. ,, . , . .... 

Colonel Monson was at this time unfortunately induced to quit his 
secure situation at Mokundra. It had appeared to him that the Fort of 
Hinglaisghur, situated at some distance in advance of that Pass, might 
vreatly tend to strengthen his position, and he resolved to make an effort 
to gain possession of it. With that view therefore lie proceeded forwards, 
and by an attack concerted with skill and executed with vigour, he car¬ 
ried it by assault on the 2d of July 1804. On this occasion the activity 
of Colouel Monson, and the gallantry and good conduct of his troops 
appeared to merit such an expression of my approbation as I had the 
honour of transmitting to your Lordship. 

After the capture of Hinglaisghur, the detachment remained encamped 
several days in its vicinity, at a place nearly fifty miles in advance of the 
Mokundra Pass, and whilst they were in this situation, intelligence was 
received that the main body of the enemy’s force was advancing for the 
purpose of attacking them. 


nmt Rao Holkar bad occupied a position in Malwa and was now 
advanced to the vicinity of Rampoorah on the left bank of the Chum but. 
During the short period that had elapsed since his retreat* he had been 
everting himself to collect lus scattered forces ; to renew their confidence 
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and their attachment to his cause; and to equip himself in such a manner 
as would enable him to make a vigorous exertion against the British de¬ 
tachment. How. he succeeded in so great a degree as to be enabled to 
make those exertions which afterwards marked his conduct, my de¬ 
ficiency of information prevents me from explaining. 

Colonel MonsouV farther progress would have deprived the enemy of 
his most valuable possessions; and been entirely destructive of whatever 
confidence or spirit his followers yet retained. These considerations 
therefore, in the very exposed situation of the British detachment at the 
present period, formed a sufficient inducement to the enemy to hazard a 
decisive engagement. 

The Chnrabul which at that season is a considerable river was inter¬ 
posed between our troops and Ilolkar’s army; and whilst the enemy were 
crossing it, with their numerous artillery an opportunity offered to Colonel 
Monson of attacking him, which appeared to promise success. Success 
at this period would have secured to Colonel Monson his advanced posi¬ 
tion; procured him supplies from the neighbouring country, and enabled 
him afterwards to prosecute whatever plan of operations circumstances 
might have required. Colonel Monson was aware of these circumstances 
and wrote to me that he intended to attack the enemy. Unfortunately, 
however, he altered these intentions and permitted Jesvvunt Rao Holkar’s 
force to cross the river unmolested and to advance upon his detachment. 

As another occasion equally favourable for ah attack could not occur 
to Colonel Monson; perhaps the omission should have been repaired by 
an attack under the most favourable circumstances that could afterwards 
be obtained. His numbers were certainly inferior to those of the enemy, 
but he had on his side discipline, approved valour, and the choice of posi¬ 
tion. A bold effort was likewise evidently necessary to extricate him from bis 
situation, and to avoid the disgrace and misfortunes inseparable front a 
rapid retreat. 

Instead of adopting this plan, Colonel Monson formed the resolution 
of retreating to the Mokundrah Pass, with the intention as he iniormed 
me of making a stand in'that situation; and he accordingly moved from 
his position on the 8th of July, leaving the whole of his irregular cavalry 
on the ground of his encampment, for the purpose of protecting the rear 
of the detachment in the event of an attack from the enemy. 

Colonel Monson’s infantry effected their retreat without suffering any 
loss ; but his cavalry having as he informed me, remained longer behind 
than he intended, were attacked, and, after an obstinate contest, nearly 
ditto pieces. The number of these had lately been increased by a body 
of horse belonging Bapojee Seindiah, and in this affair amounted to four 
thousand. Lieutenant Lucan who commanded them signalized himself 
to an extraordinary degree, till being severely wounded lie was made 
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prisoner. He afterwards fell a sacrifice to the inhuman treatment he met 
with from the enemy. 

After the detachment had arrived at the Mokundrah Pass, its ont-posts 
were attacked by bodies of the enemy's horse which had followed in its 
rear, Tffiese were repulsed with very severe loss, but the supposed 
approach of the enemy’s infantry, and the apprehensions entertained by 
Lieut -Colonel Monson in regard to his future supplies, determined him 
after a short halt to prosecute his retreat to Kotah. This he effected 
on the 12th of July with more precipitation than was necessary ; having 
on his departure from Mokundrah left his camp standing in order to de¬ 
ceive the enemy in regard to his intentions. 

At -Kotah Colonel Monson’s difficulties did not appear to him to be 
diminished. He stated that he was finable to obtain the necessary supply 
of provisions; and a misunderstanding with the Rajah having at the same 
time created some distrust in regard to the disposition and views of the 
latter, the Colonel determined to re-cross the Chumbul and retire on the 
fortress of Rampoorah. 

On its march from Kotah to Rampoorah, the detachment sustained 
considerable loss, and was exposed to great inconvenience from the severity 
of the rains and the want of provisions. Colonel Monson reported to me 
that the obstacles produced by the very broken state of the roads and the 
swelling of the rivers, were surmounted with the utmost difficulty, and 
compelled him to leave behind the whole of his artillery and military 
stores. These in consequence fell into the hands of the enemy, where they 
remained until retaken by my army at Deig and Bhurtpore, 

Colonel Monson was detained a considerable time at the Chumbulee 
rivulet which was much swelled by the rains; and at length found such 
difficulty in crossing it, that several of his men were drowned. He states, 
likewise, that he was attacked in this situation by a body of the enemy's 
horse, which he repulsed with some loss. The detachment arrived at 
Rampoorah about the 27th of July. 

As soon as I was apprized that Colonel Monson had commenced his 
retreat, I urged him in the most pressing manner to occupy some position 
in which he could make a stand against the enemy; and I at the same 
time ordered two fresh battalions with ample supplies of ammunition, 
provisions and treasure to inarch from Agra with all possible expedition 
to his support. These battalions under Colonel M'Cullock and a thou¬ 
sand irregular horse under Major Frith reached Rampoorah a few days 
after Colonel Monson's arrival at that place. 

When I was informed that the detachment joined by this reinforcement 
was at Rampoorah, I transmitted instructions to Colonel Monson to 
make a stand at that place, if such a measure appeared to him practi¬ 
cable ; but if the enemy could not be opposed with considerable prospect 
of success, to throw a sufficient garrison with the necessary quantity of 
provisions and stores into the Fort of Rampoorah, and fall back in a slow 
and regular manner on the frontier of the British possessions, before the 
enemy were in a situation to press his retreat. 
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Ji-he honourable Colonel deemed it most advisable to retreat; and 1 
-accordingly marched from Rampoorah on the 21st of August, after having 
garrisoned that place as I had directed He had, however, waited till the 
enemy were dose upon his rear. On the 22nd of August the detachment 
arrived at the Ban mas river, which was so swelled in consequence o the Late 
mins as to be impassable. This occasioned a halt until the river might, 
subside, during which the whole force of the enemy had assembled in the 
neighbourhood of the detachment. 

The river having become fordable, the detachment was ordered to cross 
it on the 24th of August, notwithstanding the presence of the enemy; 
and the precautions taken by Colonel Monson on this occasion were not 
sufficient to prevent the enemy from availing himself successfully of the 
opportunity which was offered to him of attacking our troops. 

When four battalions of the detachment had crossed the river, the 
enemy commenced a sharp attack upon the pickets which had not yet 
been withdrawn. Colonel Monson immediately advanced to their sup¬ 
port with a battalion of the second regiment of the native infantry, now 
the only corps remaining on that side of the river Lfiis party was in 
consequence exposed to the whole force of the enemy’s attack. 

The utmost steadiness and intrepidity was displayed in this unequal 
contest. The battalion above mentioned, not only withstood the utmost 
efforts of the enemy, but charged and drove them from several of their 
guns. The great numbers however which had fallen, and the great loss 
of officers it had sustained, rendered it unable to maintain the advantages 
it had obtained. It was compelled after an arduous struggle to fall back 
upon the river; and the obstacles it there met with in crossing exposed 
it so much to the enemy’s attack, that great numbers were destroyed. 

Colonel Monson continued his retreat to Khooshalghur, where he ar¬ 
rived on the night of the 25th of August, and joined a party consisting of 
six companies of sepoys, which he had sent forward under Captain Nichoii 
with the treasure of the detachment, the day preceding the action at the 

Bannas river. , „ , _. . 

A body of troops belonging to Dowlut Rao Scindiali were at this time 
encamped at the neighbourhood of Khooshalghur, and had resolved to 
attack the town for the purpose of levying^ contribution. The hopes of 
obtaining possession of the treasure induced them at the same time to 
commence an attack on Captain Nicholl’s party. They were however 
repulsed with some loss, and afterwards joined the enemy. 

A great part of the corps of frrcgular. .cavalry, commanded by Major 
Frith, deserted during the retreat from Rampoorah ; and at Khooshalghur 
some sepoys of the 14th regiment went over with their arms to the enemy. 
The defection amongst the latter was however more the consequence 
of extreme fatigue than of disaffection, and never took place to any \eiy 
alarming extent* •* 

On his route from Khooshalghur, Colonel Monson formed his Detach¬ 
ment into an oblong square, which resisted with great steadiness repeated 
attacks of the enemy, who continued to harrass its inarch. On the 28th 
of August, in the neighbourhood of Ilindown, the detachment repulsed 
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g^vere loss a very vigorous charge made upon it by the whole of the 
enemy’s cavalry. 

As the detachment approached our own territories, however, it lost in 
a considerable degree that regularity which it had hitherto preserved. In 
this situation several were destroyed ; and others, exhausted and dispi¬ 
rited by hunger and fatigue, allowed themselves to fall into the hands of 
the enemy. The remainder, greatly harrassed and nearly worn out, ar¬ 
rived in a scattered and irregular manner at Agra about the 31st of 
August. 

It is painful to me to reflect on these distressing particulars. It affords 
however some satisfaction to be assured of the steadiness and attachment 
of our native troops, even under circumstances of the severest misfortune. 
The same corps which constituted Colonel Monson’s detachment, have 
served under my immediate command during the whole of this campaign, 
and they have on every occasion displayed the utmost patience, activity, 
steadiness and discipline. 

The impression made on the public mind by the misfortunes of the 
honourable Lieut.-Colonel Monson’s detachment, was much increased by 
the ferocious cruelty exercised on those who fell into the hands of the 
enemy. Europeans of all descriptions were immediately put to death ; 
and such natives as refused to engage in the service of the enemy, were 
mutilated in a most shocking and inhuman manner. Fortunately, a very 
small number of the former have suffered ; and the latter, as a means of 
preservation, embraced a cause which they soon afterwards found an op¬ 
portunity of deserting. 

The enemy’s cavalry followed close in the rear of the honourable 
Lieut.-Colonel Monson’s detachment ; and his infantry and artillery 
arrived in a few days afterwards, and took up a position in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Bhurtpore. This rendered necessary the adoption of that 
system of measures which I shall have the honour of detailing to your 
Lordship in my next despatch. 

I have the honour to be, 

My Lord, 

Your Lordship’s most faithful humble servant. 

Lake, 


His Excellency Lieutenant-General Lord Lake to the Marquess Wellesley , 
Governor-General, fyc. fyc. tye. 


My Lord, Head Quarters, Muttra, July 1st, 1805, 

The misfortunes which had befallen so large a body of our troops as 
that commanded by the honourable Lieut.-Colonel Monson, and the pre¬ 
sence of a very numerous enemy in the immediate vicinity of our domi¬ 
nions, were circumstances which, in the month of September, 1804; de¬ 
manded the most prompt and vigorous exertion of our power. 

Other considerations of great importance concurred at the same period 
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/qufring our utmost energy , The conduct of some neighbouring 
States with whom we were in alliance, afforded just grounds to distrust 
their fidelity ; a spirit of disaffection and revolt had begun to manifest 
itself, among some of the most powerful of pur new subjects ; and there 
existed a probability that our former enemies, though humbled and re¬ 
duced by the unexampled success of the former campaign, might con¬ 
ceive this an opportunity of making an effort to regain their power and 
importance. 

According to the most accurate accounts I have received, the enemy’s 
force at this period consisted of twenty-four battalions of regular infantry, 
about ten thousand irregular cavalry, and upwards of one hundred and 
fifty p ieces of cannon. 

The discipline of this army was in no great degree respectable, nor 
could much be apprehended jfrorn the plan of operations it would probably 
pursue. The exertions however it had made in marching so great a dis¬ 
tance with such celerity, and its having brought forward so formidable a 
train of artillery at a season when the fall of rain had broken the roads 
and rendered the river difficult to be passed, afforded proofs of a greater 
degree of efficiency and enfcerprize than could have been expected, and 
rendered it difficult to estimate what they might venture to undertake or 
be able to accomplish. 

I had commenced making the necessary preparations for taking the 
field from the moment I was informed of the unfavourable situation of 
affairs with the honourable Lieut.-Colonel Monsoii’s detachment, and the 
urgent and menacing appearances that now presented themselves, induced 
me to hasten these with the utmost possible degree of vigor. 

The objects I had to accomplish, as they appeared to me at this period, 
were the defeat of the enemy's main force, the pursuit of that force to 
extremity, and the restoration of tranquillity and confidence in our own 
provinces. Any hostile designs entertained by our allies, I concluded 
would cease as soon as our success deprived them of the support ne¬ 
cessary for carrying them into execution. 

For the purpose of attacking and defeating the enemy’s main force, I 
judged it expedient to assemble my army in the neighbourhood of Agra 
with the utmost expedition. To subdue the spirit of revolt and insurrec¬ 
tion which existed in our own provinces, I proposed to dctacli bodies of 
troops to such situations as appeared necessary. I had it likewise in con¬ 
templation to make such a division of my army, after the enemy had been 
defeated, as would at the same time follow up their broken forces, and 
afford sufficient protection to the frontier of our own territories. 

The execution of these measures was retarded by circumstances which 
1 had considerable difficulty to overcome. The health of my European 
troops had suffered very severely from exposure to the excessive heats of 
April, May and June, and they had enjoyed but a short period of repose 
and refreshment. The horses and cattle of my army had been greatly 
weakened and reduced, and were not yet refitted for very active exertions. 
A severe fall of rain too bad so deluged the country, that my immediate 
movement was impossible after every preparation had been completed. 
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Notwithstanding those impediments, I was enabled to move from Cawn- 
pore with my whole European force on the 2nd of September. My orders 
had previously been issued to the different native,corps intended to com¬ 
pose my army, and they were already on their inarch to Agra from their 
respective stations, 

A very considerable degree of sickness took place amongst iny Euro¬ 
pean troops on their march to Agra. This was the effect of their previous 
weakness, and of the wet and unhealthy country over which they moved. 
I found, however, throughout all ranks, both of officers and men, the 
utmost zeal and alacrity ; and I arrived at Agra on the 20th of September 
in a much better state of efficiency "than the circumstances above men¬ 
tioned, relating to the men and cattle, had given me just reason to 
expect. 

The force which accompanied me from Cawnpore consisted of his 
Majesty's 8th, 27th and 29th regiments of light dragoons ; thtj horse 
artillery, his Majesty's 76th regiment, and two companies of the 22nd 
regiment of foot, and a proportion of artillery. My native force had 
been already assembled under Colonel Macau in the neighbourhood of 
Agra, and consisted of five regiments of native cavalry and ten battalions 
of native infantry. Some of the latter corps had composed part of Co¬ 
lonel Monson’s detachment, and consequently were much reduced xti 
point of numbers. 

From the position which the enemy originally occupied in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Bhurtpore, they had advanced in the direction of Muttra. 
The inexpediency of allowing the force at that station, which consisted 
of one regiment of native cavalry and four battalions of native infantry, 
under the command of Lieut.-Colonel Brown, to risk a general eng*age~ 
merit with the enemy's force, had induced me to order it to repair to 
Agra, where the army was assembling. By that means the enemy had 
obtained undisputed possession of Muttra, and had already been en¬ 
camped for a considerable time in its vicinity. 

Several days were necessarily occupied in crossing the river with the 
troops, stores, &e, which had accompanied me from Cawnpore ; and this 
delay with that occasioned by several impediments which were expe¬ 
rienced in the Commissary's department, rendered it impossible for me 
to make a forward movement before the 2nd of October. 

During this period the enemy's infantry and artillery had moved from 
Muttra in the direction of Delhi; his cavalry however still retained their 
position, with the apparent intention of disputing my progress. Whilst 
at Muttra he had used his utmost endeavours to induce our more powerful 
subjects in the Doab to connect themselves with his cause and interests, 
and his efforts with that view, had been to a considerable degree 
successful. 

The disorders which the enemy's agents had excited in several parts of 
our lately conquered territories, were the occasion of great difficulties in 
obtaining supplies for my army, and in consequence threw considerable 
obstacles in the way of my operations during the early part of the cam¬ 
paign, The transportation of grain to the different depots on the Jumna, 
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for a time either entirely prevented, or rendered extremely diffied 
and hazardous, 

To obviate this important mischief, therefore, and to repel a small body 
of the enemy's troops who had crossed the Jumna into the Doab at Muttra, 
I detached two battalions of native infantry under the command of Captain 
Worseley from Agra on the 26th of September. The activity of this 
officer very soon drove the enemy entirely out of the Doab; and much 
was in a short time likewise effected in regard to the restoration of internal 
tranquillity, an object which Captain W orseley had my orders to prosecute 
with every practicable exertion. 

On the 3d of October, in the course of my second march from Agra, at 
a short distance from the village of Furrah, the enemy's cavalry appeared 
in large bodies in my front and on my left flank, and at first seemed de- 
terrnined to wait my attack. The advance of my cavalry, however, and a 
brisk fire from my horse artillery had the effect of dispersing them in the 
manner related in the despatch which I had the honour on this occasion of 
forwarding to your Lordship. 

On the day following I arrived at Muttra, of which place I obtained im¬ 
mediate possession. On my march I met with no farther opposition from 
the enemy than what arose from attempts made on my baggage by de¬ 
tached partievS wliich hung on my line of march for the purpose of 
depredation. 

It was my intention to have moved immediately from Muttra in pursuit 
of the enemy’s infantry and artillery, which had proceeded as above men¬ 
tioned in the direction of Delhi. Here again, however, the difficulties 
experienced in the supply department occasioned great delay, and it was 
the 12th of October before I found it practicable to make an advanced 
movement from Muttra. 

During this interval I withdrew Captain Worseley from the Doab, where 
he had in a great measure effected all the objects for which he had been 
detached. The party of the enemy which had crossed the Jumna had been 
expelled, and tranquillity had been in a great degree restored at Coel, 
Jellasseer, and the other places where insurrection had principally pre¬ 
vailed. I therefore stationed Captain Worseley and the force under his 
command in the town of Muttra, and directed him to remain there for its 
future security and protection. 

Whilst the army halted at Muttra* I made several attempts to surprize 
the enemy’s cavalry, who had taken post at the village of Arowkie in my 
vicinity, and were active in their endeavours to cut off the supplies for 
which I waited. My several despatches have informed your Lordship with 
what success these attempts were executed. In every instance the early 
flight of the enemy prevented the blow from being so decisive as I might 
have wished. My attacks however had the effect of destroying their con¬ 
fidence in their own strength, and of exposing to those who might other¬ 
wise have espoused their cause, how unable they were to withstand our 
troops. 

On my inarch to Delhi, scattered bodies of the enemy hung upon my 
rear. The utmost object of their views, however, appeared to be plunder. 
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Id the vigilance and activity of my troops, together with the measure? 
which had been adopted for the protection of n;iy provisions and baggage, 
totally defeated their predatory attempts, Considerable numbers of them 
were on different occasions destroyed, and their efforts were at; all. times 
rendered so completely unsuccessful, that they ultimately abandoned this 
mode of warfare. 

It now appeared that the designs of the enemy’s infantry and artillery 
were to obtain possession of Delhi, and to secure the person of his Majesty 
Shall All urn, which they conceived might be the consequence of the full of 
that capital. A few days after my departure from Muttra I received in¬ 
formation that operations had already been commenced against the town 
of Delhi, and were carried on with all the yigour and, activity which the 
enemy could employ. 

Lieut.-Col, Ochterlony, the Acting Resident with his Majesty, displayed 
in the defence of this capital great prudence, judgment and activity. 
Foreseeing the designs of the enemy as they approached, he wrote to 
■Col. Burn, who was stationed in the upper part of the Doab, to request his 
support and assistance. CoL Burn with the troops under his command 
reached Delhi by forced inarches previous to the arrival of the enemy, and 
with Col. Ochterlony made such a disposition of his force, and of the force 
already stationed in the town of Delhi, as appeared best calculated to 
defeat the enemy’s operations. 

The enemy appeared before the town on the morning of the 8th of Oc¬ 
tober, and soon afterwards commenced their attack, which they prose¬ 
cuted with considerable activity. The judicious arrangements however 
that had been made, and the great gallantry of the troops in Delhi, not¬ 
withstanding the great extent of the place, its .unfitness for defence, the 
prodigious superiority of the enemy’s numbers, and the many circum¬ 
stances that aided their exertions, completely succeeded in retarding the 
operations, and in defeating every attempt to carry the place by assault, 
which the enemy had been induced to undertake. 

The approach of my army, and the very spirited resistance the enemy 
had met with, induced them to raise the siege of Delhi, anti retreat with 
great precipitation on the 16th of October. My army arrived and en¬ 
camped in that neighbourhood on the morning of the J7*k of October. 
The enemy’s infantry and guns proceeded in the direction of the country 
of Revvanie, and were at first followed by their cavalry, which had conti¬ 
nued" to hover round my army on its march from Muttra. 

The slow rate at which the enemy were enabled to move from the very 
large train of artillery with which they were encumbered, and the short 
distance to which they had proceeded in advance of my army, presented at 
this time the fairest prospect that it would be in my power to overtake 
them, and at once strike a blow sufficiently decisive to terminate the war. 

I immediately disencumbered my army of all its heavy artillery, and of 
such baggage as was not indispensably necessary, and was completely pre¬ 
pared to advance forward on the morning of the 18th of October, and by 
the most rapid movements avail myself of the very favourable opportunity 
that offered for the completion of so desirable an object. 
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fan easily express to your Lordship the degree of vexation, disap- 
poinfcmtnt and sorrow, winch .1 experienced on this occasion. An error in 
the statement f received from the commissariat department had led me to 
believe that the quant Sty of provisions in store was sufficient to enable me 
to accomplish the enterprize in contemplation. This error was not de¬ 
tected till I had actually commenced my march from Delhi in pursuit of 
the enemy* It then however appeared that ray supplies were far from 
being adequate to the intended object; and I was compelled to abandon 
ray 1 flattering hopes and prospects, and re-occupy the position I had just 
quitted in the neighbourhood of Delhi. The enemy's infantry and artillery 
were enabled to make good their retreat to the southward long before the 
arrival of those convoys of provisions that were expected. Their cavalry 
returned to the bank of the Jumna and proceeded up that river to Pan ni put, 
where they had leisure to concert plans of aggression which, but for the 
unforeseen impediments niy army experienced, would in all probability 
never have entered into their contemplation. 

The Begum Sumroo and several Seikh chieftains, some of them our 
subjects in the upper part of the Doab, and others inhabiting countries 
contiguous to our dominions, were at this time engaged in a correspond¬ 
ence with Jeswunt Rao Holkar which was hostile to the British Govern¬ 
ment ; and considering the presence of that chief in their immediate 
vicinity as affording a favourable opportunity for throwing off' their alle¬ 
giance, they invited him to cross the Jumna, with such promises of support 
and co-operation as could not fail being regarded by him as extremely 
favourable to his cause and interests. 

Several communications from these chiefs to Jeswunt Rao Holkar, 
which were intercepted, fully apprized me of their disposition and designs; 
and some commotions at the same time taking place in the neighbourhood 
of Seharunpore, I deemed it expedient to order Colonel Burn, with the 
force under his command, to return to his station in the upper part of the 
Doab with the greatest degree of expedition in his power. From this, as 
has been already mentioned, lie had been withdrawn to reinforce the troops 
in Delhi during the attack made by the enemy on that city ; and in com¬ 
pliance with the orders with which he was now furnished, he recrossed the 
Jumna to return to Seharunpore on the 26th of October. 

A double object now offered to induce Jeswunt Rao Holkar to cross 
the Jumna and advance into the Doab. The detachment under Colonel 
Bum did not appear of sufficient strength to be able to resist his attack, 
and his presence would give confidence and support to those chiefs who 
were disposed to espouse his,interests. With a view therefore to effect the 
destruction of the former, and to afford assistance to the latter he crossed 
the Jumna on the 29th of October at a ford in the neighbourhood of Pan- 
niput with the whole of his artillery. 

The situation of affairs which now existed rendered necessary a complete 
change in my plan of operations. The most prompt and decisive measures 
were necessary to expel the enemy from the Doab, and to repress the 
spirit of disaffection and rebellion which had begun to display itself. On 
the other hand the defeat of the enemy’s infantry and guns became a 
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measure no less urgent. These hud proceeded by a-circuitous route to 
Cassawly, and gave indications of returning by Deig or Bkurtpore to the 
frontier of the British possessions. 

To meet both these exigencies at the same time, t formed my army into 
divisions, one consisting principally of cavalry, I destined to pursue Holkar 
in the Doab; the other composed of my main body of infantry, I intended 
to follow, and, if possible, to engage the enemy's infantry and artillery. 

The consequences likely to arise from the state of affairs in the Doab 
appearing to me of the greatest moment, I determined to proceed with cite 
division of the army intended to act in that quarter. This consisted of 
three regiments of British, and three of native cavalry. My whole cavalry 
amounted to about 1900 men. The horse artillery and the reserve of the 
ftnny, the division intended to pursue the enemy’s infantry and guns, con¬ 
sisted of two regiments of native cavalry, his Majesty’s 76th regiment, 
and six battalions of native infantry, with the park of artillery* Tq this 
was afterwards added the honourable Company's European regiment, 
which joined it in the neighbourhood of Muttm. This division I placed 
under the command of Major-General Frazer, an officer in whose zeal, 
ability and courage I reposed the utmost confidence, and instructed him 
to pursue the enemy, and, if possible, to bring them to action. 

I crossed the Jumna with the division under my immediate command at 
Delhi on the 31st of October. I was at this time informed that Jeswunt 
Rao Holkar had come up with and attacked the small detachment above 
mentioned under Colonel Burn. My fears for the safety of this detach¬ 
ment induced me to move towards it with the utmost expedition, and I 
came up to their relief on the 2nd of November. 

The conduct of Colonel Burn’s detachment was in the highest degree 
meritorious. It repeatedly repulsed the enemy’s cavalry, who attacked it 
On the plain, and it afterwards occupied a small fort contiguous to the 
town of Samlee, where, though totally destitute of every article of provi¬ 
sions, it defended itself for several days not only against; the enemy’s 
cavalry, but likewise against the attacks of the inhabitants of Samlee. 

At my approach the enemy, who had already been joined by several 
Seik chieftains, proceeded in the direction of Surd liana, where 1 under¬ 
stood he expected the Begum Sumroo would embrace his cause. My 
close pursuit, however, disconcerted all his measures. The Begum was 
overawed into obedience, and those chiefs who had engaged themselves in 
his interests, soon forsook a cause which appeared to them hopeless. 

Lieut.-Colonel Burn with three battalions of native infantry and a con¬ 
siderable body of irregular cavalry was left in this neighbourhood to re¬ 
store order and preserve tranquillity, and his exertions on this service have 
been highly meritorious and successful. Several Seik chiefs who were 
committing depredations have, been expelled, and the whole country re¬ 
stored to submission, tranquillity and peace. 

Having defeated HolkarV intentions in regard to the Begum Sumroo, 
that chief altered lus direction and proceeded to the eastward. My army 
hung so close on his r«a$ that all his attempts to excite insurrection were 
unsuccessful. -His several etfovts to plunder the towns near which he 
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resisted with success $ and my presence in Ids 
ted hie depredations on the surrounding country. 

Mv pursuit of the enemy was prosecuted for the space of seventeen days 
without interruption; my cavalry daily marched a distance of twenty-three 
or twenty-four miles during the whole of that period. The enemy conti¬ 
nued in general twenty or thirty miles in my front, but their utmost efforts 
did not enable them to increase that distance. 

On tire 16th of November I received information that the enemy in the 
morning of (hat day had made an attack on the cantonments of Futtyghur, 
but had been repulsed by the troops at that station. 1 learnt also that he 
had afterwards encamped under the walls of the town of Furruckabad, 
and was obtaining money and supplies from the Patan inhabitants of that 
place, who were not unfriendly to his cause. I immediately formed the 
^resolution to leave my infantry and baggage on the ground I then occu¬ 
pied in the neighbourhood of Balygunge, and endeavour to surprize the 
enemy on the morning of the 17th by making a forced march with my 
cavalry during the night. 

In this object I succeeded to the utmost of my hopes. Though my ca¬ 
valry had marched upwards of thirty miles on the forenoon of the 16th, 
they proceeded nearly a similar distance in the course of that night, and 
surprized the enemy at day-break the following morning. 

The fires in the enemy’s camp, and the accurate information of my 
guides, conducted me immediately to the place which the enemy occupied. 
My horse artillery whom I had placed in front advanced upon their camp 
with a quick pace, and opened a most destructive tire. The different regi¬ 
ments of cavalry instantly formed in the order I had directed, and charged 
with the utmost impetuosity. The enemy were quickly thrown into the 
utmost confusion. Most of their horses were still at picket, and those 
mounted were unable to oppose the least resistance. Great numbers were 
immediately killed, and the rest were dispersed and pursued over the ad¬ 
joining country with signal destruction. 

My despatches to your Lordship in Council on this occasion have al¬ 
ready conveyed the particulars of this affair. I have now only to repeat 
the high sense I must ever entertain of the unrivalled patience, activity 
and gallantry of those corps under my immediate command, who followed 
up the enemy with such steady perseverance, and ultimately achieved a 
success so brilliant and important. 

The occurrences of this day were peculiarly fortunate and satisfactory. 
I had scarcely withdrawn my troops from the pursuit of the enemy when 
I received the happy intelligence of a glorious victory obtained by the di¬ 
vision of the army under the command of Major-General Frazer over the 
infantry and artillery of the enemy in the neighbourhood of the fortress of 
Deig. 

That officer in pursuance of my orders had marched from Delhi on the 
6 th of November, and had come within sight of the enemy on the 12th of 
that month. It appeared to him evident that no time should be lost in 
attacking them, and he accordingly made the necessary arrangements to 
effect that important object on the following morning. 
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The enemy hud occupied a strong position with their left upon the for¬ 
tress of Deig, and their right upon a walled village about four miles dis¬ 
tant. The greatest part of their front was protected by a morass, which 
was not passable/ and their immense artillery was so stationed as to bear 
with its whole force on that point where they were alone accessible. A 
large expanse of water covered the whole of their rear.* 

Major-General Frazer resolved to storm the village on their right flank 
at an early hour next morning, and to follow up his attack from that 
quarter upon the enemy’s line. His measures for this purpose were so 
wisely concerted and executed with such promptitude, decision and courage 
that at day-break the village was stormed, and completely in his posses¬ 
sion. 

From the village the Major-General advanced upon the main body of 
the enemy, his army formed in two lines, with his reserve and cavalry so 
posted as effectually to protect his rear and cover his baggage. The enemy 
were soon thrown into great confusion, and successively driven from every 
position where they attempted to make a stand. At length many were 
forced into the lake, which extended along their rear, and there perished ; 
whilst the remainder sought refuge under the walls of Deigy leaving their 
artillery on the field of battle. 

The British army prosecuted its advantage close under the walls of the 
fort. Whilst they were in this situation the garrison, which consisted of 
the troops of "the Rajah of Bhurtpore, opened a heavy fire from the ram¬ 
parts, and this act of treacherous aggression, by covering the flight of the 
enemy, preserved the remains of Jeswunt Rao Hoikar’s army from that 
destruction which otherwise they could not have escaped. It was after¬ 
wards found that the Bhurtpore troops had* during the whole of the action, 
been engaged on the side of the enemy. 

After the action Major-General Frazer took up his position at the village 
which he had stormed at the commencement of the day, and brought into 
his park all the enemy’s artillery which the heavy lire from the fort had 
allowed him to carry off the field. This consisted of eighty-seven pieces 
of ordnance, tumbrils, ammunition, &c. Besides these, he got possession 
of the greatest part of the enemy’s baggage. 

My despatches to your Lordship in Council relating to this event have 
fully expressed the admiration excited in my mind by the wise and heroic 
conduct of Major-General Frazer and by the gallant exertions of the 
officers and men under his command. To these your Lordship’s attention 
will,‘I doubt not, revert with the highest satisfaction. 

My mind must ever associate with this victory sentiments of deep regret 
for the fate of the brave Major-General Frazer. Sorrow for the early Joss 
of so distinguished an pfficer can never cease to mix itself with the admira¬ 
tion his brilliant career cannot fail to excite. Your Lordship knows that 
he died of his wounds twelve days after the victory he had achieved. He 
has left impressed on the minds of this army a conduct to be admired and 
an example to be imitated. 
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er Major-General Frazer had received liis wound the command of the 
army devolved on the honourable Lieut.-Colonel Monson, whose personal 
exertions were on this occasion highly meritorious, and contributed in a 
great degree to complete the achievements of that memorable day* 

The victory at Deig and the victory at Furruchabad achieved so nearly 
at the same time produced a total alteration in the state of affairs in India. 
Our enemy’s power was at once nearly annihilated. Instead of exciting 
the wonder of Hindostan and spreading terror and devastation with a 
numerous army, Jesvvunt Eao Holkar became at once the reduced leader 
of a miserable multitude, without power, without spirit, and without 
resource. 

The wretched fugitives from the battle of the 17th of November were 
pursued by me from Furruckabad to the Jumna, which they crossed at a 
ford in the neighbourhood of Muttra on the 23rd of November, and fed 
to join their companions in disaster, who had obtained refuge within the 
walls of Deig. 

I rejoined the division of the army, which had been commanded by 
Major-General Frazer on the 28th of November at Muttra, where it had 
returned to depo.sit its wounded men, and to disencumber itself of the 
prodigious train of ordnance which it had captured in the memorable battle 
of the 13th of November. 

As it appeared probable at this period that the remains of Jeswunt Rao 
Kolkar’s force would attempt to escape in the direction of Malwa, I trans* 
mitted orders to Colonel Murray, who commanded at Oujein the force 
already stated to have advanced from Guzerat to proceed in the direction 
of Kotah, and endeavour to intercept the remains of the enemy’s force in 
their flight to that quarter. 

On the 1st of December I left Muttra with *my whole army, and pro¬ 
ceeded in the direction of Deig, determined to commence operations against 
that fortress ,* and at the same time to pursue to extremity the broken 
forces of the enemy in whatever direction they might be disposed to pro¬ 
secute their flight. 

The only support which remained to Jeswunt Rao Holkar in Hindostan 
was the Rajah of Bhurtpore, whose desertion of the alliance of the British 
Government is marked by such atrocious treachery and ingratitude that 
his early punishment became a necessary act of exemplary justice. 

My details on this subject will form the substance of a separate despatch 
to your Lordship* 

I have the honour to be, &e. 


A true Copy. 

J. Lttmsden, 

Chief Sec. to the Government. 
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Lord Cattiereafh', President of the Board of Cehtroul ; to the Marquess 

Wellesley. 


(Most Secret.) 

My dear Lord, Whitehall, March 4th, 1804. 

The Bombay letters of the 28tli July, announcing the pro¬ 
bability of a rupture with the Mahrattas, induced me to read 
over carefully our negotiations with the Court of Poonah, for 
a series of years, which from a variety of other important 
subjects pressing upon my attention, I had till then omitted 
to do. 

The outline of the opinion I have been led to form upon 
this subject will be conveyed to your Lordship in a despatch 
through the Secret Committee, but I should not feel satisfied 
in differing from your Lordship on some points of policy, as 
connected with the late treaty, if I did not put you in posses¬ 
sion of the grounds upon which my opinions are founded ; 
I am induced therefore without attempting to throw the sub¬ 
stance into the form of a letter, to send you without reserve, 
my sentiments in the precise form in which they were first 
thrown together, trusting to their being not less acceptable 
to your Lordship so conveyed, than if transmitted in a more 
formal shape. 

I have the honour to be, 

My dear Lord, with great regard. 

Your faithful and obedient servant, 
Castlereagh. 

[J Enclosure in Lord Castlereagh’s letter to the Marquess Wellesley of the 
4th of March, 1804.] 

The question now depending between the British power and tlieMahrattas 
is one of great difficulty and importance. 

What directions it may be expedient ultimately to give from home must 
depend on the precise issue of the present discussions, whatever might 
have been originally wise as a rule of conduct may now require modifica¬ 
tion, with reference to events, to engagements , and to the collateral effects 
to be apprehended from any particular course we may take. 

The next advices from India will probably ascertain whether the discus¬ 
sions have ended in actual war; in a jealous truce, still requiring the 
presence of a British army; or, in that apparent acquiescence on the part 
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Mahrattas, which may lead the Governor-General to consider that 
tKeprofessed objects of the treaty have been accomplished., and induce him 
to return the troops (with tbe exception of the subsidizing force) to their 
respective cantonments* 

It may be expedient in the meantime to examine-—1st* The abstract 
policy of what has been aimed at 2ndly. How far it has been judiciously 
pursued ; and 3dly. Whether the Governor-General has exceeded his legal 
authority, or gone beyond the instructions, under which, if his own autho¬ 
rity were inadequate, his powers were derived. 

1st. As to the policy of a connexion with the Mahrattas: 

In considering this question it is material to -ascertain precisely what the 
nature of the connection is , at which we have aimed. The professed end 
in view is, a defensive alliance and guarantee connecting the Mahrattas 
with the Nizam and the Company, and through that league preserving 
the peace of India, 

Although the apprehension of remote danger from French influence, 
acting through the Mahratta confederacy, is stated as a collateral object 
to be thus provided against, yet the main policy of the system, as relied 
upon, is, its pacific tendency. 

On this ground it must principally berried, the British power in India 
is too firmly consolidated at this moment, and the prospect of attack from 
any quarter too remote to justify us in prudence in risking a war, with a 
view of providing against a danger merely speculative. 

The British empire in India may be considered (including allies and 
dependents) as comprehending nearly every thing in Hindustan (the Mah¬ 
ratta possessions excepted.) In addition to our old possessions in Bengal, 
and on the coast, recently strengthened by the treaties which have placed 
the whole of the Carnatic, and a largo proportion of Oude under our im¬ 
mediate administration, we have by two wars, equally just and successful, 
bound up the entire of Mysore in our dominions, and by a negotiation 
conducted with great ability and wisely undertaken, expelled French influ¬ 
ence from Hyderabad, and connected the Nizam indissolubly with our 
interests. 

Whatever question;* may have been hitherto raised on the justice of our 
conduct towards certain dependent states, upon the policy of our measures 
(always assuming them to be founded in justice) so far as concerns the 
consolidation of our authority in the Carnatic, inTanjore, and inOude, the 
reduction of the power of Tippoo, and the intimate connexion established 
with the Nizam, no well founded doubt can be entertained. 

Considering this as the well established sphere at this day of the British 
power in India, the next step towards a close connexion with another 
power, and that power necessarily involved in the complicated relations of 
the Mahratta confederacy, is a question of critical and delicate policy. 

The idea upon which the treaty of Bassein was concluded, seems origi¬ 
nally to have arisen out of, and to have been founded upon the connexion 
subsisting, previously to the conquest* of Mysore, between the Company, 
the Mahrattas and the Nizam, by the treaty concluded 1790, at Poonab. 

The object of this league was to watch and guard against the power of 
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Tippoo. Tlie treaty was defective* inasmuch as it <ikl not specify- except 
with respect to the war then existing, the amount of force which the 
allies were bound to furnish to each other; nor did it in term bind their 
heirs and successors, which led to cavils pn the part of the Peishwa. 

It gave us however, in Lord Cornwallis’s war ending 1 in 1792, the advan¬ 
tage of considerable succours both from the Nizam and the Peishwa 
against Tippoo. 

Upon the peace of Seringapatano, Hurry Punt pressed Lord Cornwallis 
to let the Peishwa subsidize in future a corps of British troops in like 
manner as the Nizam then did. Whether he was so authorized by the 
Peishwa is not known. 

Lord Cornwallis, although the Mahratta General urged it strongly 
(stating that to refuse was acting towards them with less friendship than 
towards the Nizam) declined the proposal ; thinking it hazardous to mix 
ourselves in the unsettled policy of the JVJahratta states, and that the prin¬ 
ciples, upon which it had been thought wise to connect ourselves with the 
Nizam (regard being had to the resources and position of his dominions, 
and also to the hazard of his being thrown into the hands of Tippoo, if 
not connected with the Company) did not apply to the state of Poonah; 
neither did* he at that time think*it essential to our general security, having 
materially reduced the power of Tippoo, to aim at establishing a com¬ 
manding influence at Poonah. 

Whether an acquiescence in Hurry Punt’s proposal would have guarded 
against the decay of the Peishwa’s power, which afterwards happened, it 
is difficult now Vo determine j but we find that, previously to the war of 
1798-9 against Tippoo, both the Peishwa and the Nizam were so reduced 
in authority, the former by the ascendancy of Seindiah ; the latter by a 
strong French faction in his army, as to render it very little probable, that 
the Company, in the event of a rupture with Tippoo, could hope to derive 
any efficient aid from the alliance. 

The object of the Company was then.to strengthen its allies, in order 
that they might be in a situation to fulfil their engagements; Scindiah’a 
purpose was to weaken the Peishwa, and to get the power at Poonah into 
his own hands. Hence arose a jealousy between Scindiah and the Com¬ 
pany, which produced a proportionate union of interest between him and 
Tippoo. The number of French officers in the armies of Scindiah; of 
Tippoo, and of the Nizam, rendered the danger very serious of a formida¬ 
ble combination of the native powers against us supported by France. * 

In this state of things, Lord Wellesley wisely determined to use every 
expedient to revive our influence and authority both at the courts of 
Poonah and Hyderabad. A British force was offered the Peishwa to pro¬ 
tect his person and re-establish his government, and an augmentation of 
the subsidiary force was proposed to the Nizam. 

Under a variety of pretences, evidently resulting from a jealousy of our 
power, as well as that of Scindiah, our offer was declined by the Peishwa. 
What then occurred is noticed bcre*prmcipally to mark the jealousy which 
even then disinclined the Peishwa to place himself in our hands, as well 
a? H> point* out the strong defensive policy, which warranted us to risk 
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for the purpose of feivio^ vigour and consistency to the only 
iauee, on which we could reckon, against the hostile confederacy with 
which we were threatened * 

The result was, that vve derived no support from the Mahrattas in the 
last Mysore war; our connection with the Nizam was improved, the French 
force in his Highness’s service finally destroyed, and a commanding British 
corps established in its room. 

The termination of the war in the conquest of Mysore, and the absolute 
extinction of French influence in that quarter of India, as well at at 
Hyderabad, placed the Mahratta question entirely on new grounds. 

Hitherto, a connection with the Mahrattas had been sought as a defence 
against Tippoo and the French influence generally. The fall of Tip poo 
and the extinction of the French party in Mysore and Hyderabad, leaving 
only what was to be found in Scindiah’s army, as any object of jealousy, 
put an end to the importance as a means of necessary and immediate secu¬ 
rity of a connection with the Mahrattas- 

From this time it could not be argued to be of pressing necessity . The 
most that could be contended for was, its being desirable on grounds of 
general expediency, and as tending to guard against remote and con¬ 
tingent dangers, we were certainly justified in risking less to accom¬ 
plish it. 

It was reasonable also to suppose, that in proportion as our power had 
been increased and consolidated, and a? that of Tippoo was absolutely 
extinguished, the Mahrattas would entertain additional jealousy of any 
subsidiary connection with us. 

We find accordingly, after the peace, that upon the Peishwa being in¬ 
vited to accede to the treaty of Hyderabad, upon which condition We 
should have deemed him entitled to a certain share in the conquered ter¬ 
ritories, he declined the proposal evidently from indisposition to receive a 
British force within his dominions. 

Between that period and the treaty of Bassein, several attempts were 
made by us to induce him to enter into subsidiary engagements with us. 
The same was proposed to the Rajah of Berar, and an opening left in the 
treaty of Hyderabad of 1800, for Scindiah to accede on certain terms ; but 
the connection was declined by all. 

The Peishwa, when most oppressed and in danger from Scindiah, pro¬ 
ceeded considerable lengths in entertaining the proposition of a subsidiary 
alliance, but always resisted the idea of the subsidiary force being stationed 
within Ms dominions. Even with this qualification, our connection was an 
alternative which the Peishwa never latterly shewed any disposition to 
adopt, but under the pressure of extreme embarrassment, and it is even 
doubtful vvhether he was ever really sincere in the propositions he made, 
as his system invariably was to play off Scindiah and us against each 
other, and his overtures were generally accompanied by some stipulation 
which he had reason to suppose would not be acceded to by the Governor- 
General. 

If the connection, after the fall of Tippoo, became of less pressing ne¬ 
cessity, doubts may be entertained of the policy of appearing to pursue 
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the object with such unremitting anxiety. It will be necessary hereafter 
to examine under what circumstances a Mahratta alliance would or would 
not be desirable ; but if the early conclusion of it was not of urgent im¬ 
portance to our immediate security, it might perhaps have* been more 
successfully accomplished under a system of more reserve on our part. 

The eagerness with which we appeared to press our connection upon all 
the leading states in succession, might naturally lead them to apprehend 
that we meant more than we avowed, that our object was ultimately to be 
masters instead of allies, and that, having obtained either possession of, or 
absolute influence over every state, except the Mahrattas, with whom we 
had been in connection, our object was to obtain a similar influence over 
their councils. 

Under whatever estimate of our views it may have been formed, the 
fact is indisputable, that a general repugnance to the British connection 
on the terms proposed universally prevailed amongst the great Mahratta 
powers. It was avoided by all as long as they had any choice. It was 
only embraced by the Peishwa, when an exile from his dominions and the 
jealousy of it such as to have since led Holkar and Sdndiah to forget tlieir 
animosities, and to appear disposed to league with the Rajah of Berar 
against the Company and the Peishwa. How long the Peishwa will con¬ 
tinue faithful to engagements which were contracted from necessity and 
not from choice, in opposition to the other Mahratta states is yet to be 
seen. 

The practicalhpiestion to be considered is, whether an alliance formed 
under such circumstances can rest upon any other foundation than mere 
force, and if not, whether the means by which it is to be upheld, are not 
destructive of its professed advantages. 

Supposing Holkar, Scindiah, and the Rajah of Berar adverse, and the 
Peishwa acquiescent, but in his heart not cordially satisfied, can we expect 
that the subsidiary force alone will enable us to maintain our influence at 
Poonah ? 

If such be the unqualified feeling of the Mahratta states to a connection 
with us upon the principles on which the present has been formed, unless 
we are prepared to establish ourselves by conquest in that quarter of 
India, it seems necessary either to abandon the connection (if it can be 
abandoned consistent with a due regard to our engagements), or to mo¬ 
dify it (should such be practicable) so as to reconcile at least a proportion 
of the Mahratta states. 

It appears hopeless to attempt to govern the Mahratta empire through 
a feeble and perhaps disaffected Peishwa. The military power of the state 
of Poonah is at present inconsiderable. 

It may be said the military power of the Peishwa under our protection 
may be consolidated and restored, and other states may be gradually re¬ 
conciled to the alliance. Both these results may be possible; but the 
true question is, whether they are probable in such a degree, and whether 
they are likely to occur within such a reasonable period of time, and to be 
accomplished with so little hazard of e,xpenee as to make it politic to per¬ 
severe against present opposing difficulties? Is the future effect likely to 
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xnitch to our prospects in point of security and tranquillity as to 
counterbalance the immediate inconvemencies of war with the several 
Mahratta powers ? 

In exarhihing this, the motive, to alliance must be reverted to, whatever 
may be the disposition arnong’st the Mahratta states to plunder each other, 
they have hitherto respected our territory. 1 hey have seldom even levied 
contributions on the Nizam, notwithstanding the disputed claims for 
Choute. &c. since his close connection with us. 

The Mahratta s have never in any instance commenced hostilities against 
us. When, by taking part in their internal disputes we have been at war 
with any of the Mahratta states, they have always availed themselves of 
the first opening for peace, and have shewn forbearance and humanity to 
a British array, more than once, when in difficulty. So far then as past 
experience goes, there seems no special ground to apprehend future 
danger from the Mahrattas. The French officers in Scindiah’s army are 
just objects of jealousy, and their mixing themselves in the affairs of t he 
native powers must be watched, and be matter of alarm in proportion to 
the degree in which it takes place, and as those states are near to, or 
remote from our possessions ; but this alone cannot render the alliance 
prudent, nor is this danger at present of a magnitude to call for the adop¬ 
tion of a system, otherwise of dubious policy. 

As far as the Mahratta interests are concerned , what motive can they 
have in acquiescing in the ostensible head of their empire being placed in 

our hands ? ' 

Whatever we may hold out to reconcile the Peishwa to the alliance, and 
however we may profess to respect his independence in the management 
of his own internal affairs, we cannot deny that in fact as well as in ap¬ 
pearance, whilst a British army is at Poonah, he can be considered in no 
other light than as politically dependent on us. . 

The Mahratta contentions between the leading states have been chiefly 
for influence at Poonah. To obtain this, Holkar attacked Sciudiah, 
Having been deprived of this, Scindiah abandoned the Peishwa, and seems 
prepared to join his greatest enemy. The same motives which before 
opposed them to each other now oppose them both to us, and the Bern 
Rajah, perhaps with views to supplant the Peishwa, and with common 
feelings of jealousy joins the confederacy. 

What will reconcile them to a different course? lo talk to them ot 
the advantage of our guarantee for preserving the peace of Hindustan, 
assumes that the genius of their government is industrious aud pacific, in¬ 
stead of being predatory and ivarlike; nor is it to be expected that mde- 
pendent states, especially of the description in question* can feci any 
disposition to make us, or any other great power, an arbiter of then 

We^not only place the Peishwa as a prey out of their reach, but wa de- 
dare our purpose is to prevent them from plundering each other. hey 
Wish to be unrestrained in carrying their arms wherever they can 
derive advantage. Temporary distress may make them m their turn 
accept our support. Were it given as a temporary assistance it would 
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frequently be sought for, and, as far aa their means would go, paid for,. 
but when it is to be given permanently , or not at all, it will only be 
accepted when no other resource remains. It will be avoided by each 
state exempt by the pressure, when the danger is gone by it will be dis¬ 
relished by the state which has submitted to it, and ultimately we must 
either alter the genius of the various states, or rely upon our arms alone, 
for the preservation of our authority. 

To aim at a connection with the Mahratta powers on these grounds is, 
to say the least, extremely hazardous. It is evidently against the grain* 
It may be difficult and expensive to be established, not less so to be 
maintained, and as it must, when accomplished, rest on our authority and 
arms, rather than the disposition of our allies, it must practically operate 
as an extension of our own dominions. 

Such a result we disavow as our object. In principle, as well as in 
policy, we are bound by the laws of the land to abstain from it, audit 
certainly would be a hazardous project to embark in the management of 
this half-civilized people, in addition to the widely-extended empire of 
which we are now possessed. If we are not prepared to contemplate such 
a purpose, we should avoid being gradually led into a course of measures, 
the tendency of which leads to such a result as their natural consequence* 

Is there then no connection with any of the Mahratta states, at which 
in policy we should aim ? 

It does not follow because an alliance, which places a British force in 
immediate contact with a weak Mahratta power, and that power the su¬ 
preme head of the empire, in opposition to the will of all the stronger 
states, is unwise and dangerous, that no relation can be established be¬ 
tween the British power and certain states of that empire, which may have 
a tendency to protect our interests against such dangers as might otherwise 
arise from, or operate through, that confederacy. 

It may, however, be asserted, that to be either safe or useful, it must 
be formed on a broader basis than the present, and as the British power, 
from its magnitude, must now have become a more natural object of 
jealousy to the Mahratta states than any other, it is not probable that any 
considerable portion of the Mahratta confederacy will be disposed to con¬ 
nect themselves with us, unless we can present to them that connection in 
a shape less inconsistent with their natural propensities and independence 
than the late treaty. 

When jealousy is once strongly aroused, any arrangement is become of 
more difficulty. Whether it might have been feasible, must remain matter 
of speculation, but 1 can conceive, if Hollar and Sciiidiah had been suf¬ 
fered to reduce each other, before a treaty had been proposed to the 
Peishwa, that a broader connection might have been formed ; especially if 
the introduction of the British force to be subsidized into the dominions 
of our allies had not been made a -sine qud non . 

ll may be said, if the treaty had not been pushed with the Peishwa when 
at Bassein, he might have refused it afterwards, possibly so; but it may 
be doubted whether the treaty so obtained was a benefit* 

The benefit as well aa the necessity of a Mahratta connection has for 
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it four years been in my conception always overrated. The import- 
ante of/not taking the whole of the burthen upon ourselves of restoring 
the Peishwa, appears to have been strongly felt by Lord Wellesley, and be 
accordingly after the conclusion of the treaty wished to hold back, and 
leave Holkar and Seindiah to weaken and reduce each other; but ns the 
treaty could not be concealed from Seindiah and the other powers, the 
success of this course depended upon their sentiments with respect to the 
treaty itself. Our troops, however, were moved forward by Lord Clive's 
orders, before the result could be distinctly ascertained. 

Perhaps our safest line would have been to have received the Peishwa 
hospitably, to have professed a disposition to assist the other Mahratta 
powers in repressing Holkar’s rebellion, and restoring tire Peishwa to the ' 
Muanud, provided we found his Highness and his allies were disposed to 
connect themselves in interest with us. 

Had we remained with our army on the frontiers, pledged to neither 
party, and in a position to assist either, our aid must have been an object 
of competition to both. 

Neither had any claim upon us, and consequently neither (whatever 
might be our opinion of the merits of their cause) had any right to expect 
our assistance without an equivalent. In postponing any negotiation with 
the Peishwa, till he could treat in conjunction with Seindiah, we should 
have been able more correctly to estimate the grounds upon which we 
were proceeding. 

It is probabie the Peishwa and Seindiah united, could not have dis¬ 
lodged Holkar from Poonah without our aid. If so, it lay upon them to 
oiler terms to us. But then, in treating with the Peishwa and Seindiah 
conjointly, we left the Peishwa in Scindiah’s hands as before. And why 
not? Our motive for interference was not any principle of attachment to 
the Peishwa or any claim he had upon us. It was with a view of establish¬ 
ing an influence in the Mahratta empire, calculated to improve our general 
security and preserve the tranquillity of India. This could alone be 
effectually accomplished by a substantial and not a nominal connection, 
which Seindiah and the Peishwa united might amount to, but not the 
Peishwa singly. 

The mistake appears to have been, the following up too strictly the 
policy acted upon before the fall of Tippoo. Then we were obliged to 
endeavour to take the Peishwa out of Seindiah’s hands, inasmuch as the 
latter, with a view of strengthening himself at Poonah, leant to Tippoo 
and against us. Had we*on the present occasion not manifested any par¬ 
ticular jealousy of Seindiah, but expressed a willingness to receive pro¬ 
posals for connecting ourselves with both , and limited our views to what 
would strengthen us, without either in appearance or in fact making them 
instruments in our hands, I see no reason (if practicable at all) why a 
treaty with both might not have been made. 

The main advantage of the treaty of Bassein I take to be, the increased 
footing it gives us in the Guzerat. Our position at Poonah, abstractedly 
considered, appears to me more calculated to weaken our influence over 
the other states than to strengthen us by the power to be found there, and 
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the subsidiary force 
stationed at certain positions within our own territories than stationed in 
those of our ally. 

Had we concluded subsidiary engagements with both the Peish'wa and 
Scindiah, obaining the Taidad as now in the quarter of Guzerat, the troops 
never to be moved into the territories of either state, except upon requm - 
tion, we should have obtained an increase of force and territory in our 
weakest quarter. The right to call for this force would have Raised these 
states in the soale of the Mahratta powers, without exposing them to our 
unsolicited interference, and as all our subsidiary engagements have been 
made with a reserve as to the application of the troops against certain 
powers named, we should have possessed a salutary influence in the coun¬ 
cils of our allies not incompatible with their independence. 

The history of our own connections in India affords instances of both 
descriptions of alliances. By the treaty of 1768 with the Nizam, explained 
by Lord Cornwallis's letter in 1789, we were bound to furnish to his 
Highness two battalions of Sepoys, and six pieces of cannon, when called 
upon so to do, but not otherwise. The treaty of 1798 encreased the sub¬ 
sidiary force to six battalions, and that of 1800 to eight battalions, to be 
stationed within the Nizam's dominions . 

The former principle of connexion appears most suited to remote and 
independent states. The latter to a power which circumstances have nearly 
incorporated in policy and interest with our own. 

The former appears to me to be alone applicable to any portion of the 
Mahratta empire, consideration being had to its composition and nature, 
and also to our position with respect to it. The latter under the circum¬ 
stances was wisely applied to the Nizam, substituting British in the room 
of French influence, and throwing the shield of our authority over that 
state, incapable in itself of preserving its territories against the continual 
incursions of the Malirattas. 

It may be said, had the Peishwa and Scindiah met, they wotild have 
declined all permanent connection with us. Supposing this to have been 
the ease, there were other courses open to us, without supporting an usur¬ 
per in opposition to the Peishwa. We might either in conjunction with 
the Rajah of Berar have ottered a disinterested mediation, and thereby dis¬ 
pelled much of the alarm that had grown up, as to wr views, or, if vVe 
preferred co-operating with Scindiah in the restoration of the Peishwa 
without any permanent alliance we might have obtained, I have no doubt, 
an ample territorial indemnity in the quarter of “Guzevat for our sere ices, 
a?, well as our expenves. At all events, in preserving an army of observa¬ 
tion on the frontier, and not mixing ourselves in Mahratta politics, except 
upon sure grounds, if we gained no more than securing our own territory, 
as well as that of our ally the Nizam from insult, we escaped war, whilst 
the Mahratta powers wasted their strength. 

I edimot but doubt the policy of our making from the outset the Peishwa 
our only, or even our main object. The determination to take him out; 
of the hands of Scindiah. was, from the first apparent, if not avowed, and 
from that moment, if Scindiah could save himself by negotiation with 
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ponents, he had every inducement to throw lumself into the scale 
against us- 

His doing so, rendered our success without a war extremely doubtful, 
and more than any other circumstance rendered the Peishwa’s fidelity to 
our alliance precarious. 

It remains to be considered whether, as has been suggested, the Go¬ 
vernor-General • has exceeded his powers, and lastly, what instructions 
should now be given from hence for the future regulation of his conduct. 

The first question depends on his powers.*—1st. Under the 42.d section 
of. the act of 1793. 2iully. Under Ids instructions from home of the 10th 
of September 1800, and 4th of December of the same year. * 

The law dearly gives him no authority to conclude any treaty binding 
the Company to guarantee the territories ot any state, except that state 
shall at the same time bind itself to support the Company in a war then 
actually existing, or in the case of preparations then making for war 
against the Company. It has not been alledg^d that Holkar, when this 
treaty was made, had either committed, or meditated hostilities against 
us or our allies ; the treaty of Bassein was therefore clearly not within the 
jseope of the 42d clause. 

' The next question is under his instructions. The instructions were 
necessarily general. The precise course pursued in acting upon them 
may in policy l>e questioned, but I think the Governor-General, as tar as 
powers go is clearly borne out in what he has done, regard being had to 
the tenor of those instructions, coupled with the recorded proceedings of 
his negotiations at the court of Poomih, of which the Government at home 
were from time to time put in possession, and which when acquiesced in, 
might be fairly considered by him as approved of, and consequently illus¬ 
trative of those orders. 

The orders specifically approved of a subsidiary treaty with the Peishwa 
similar to that of the Nizam. 

They enjoined a large subsidiary force as indispensable, and assumed 
that the Peishwa must tacitly renounce his independence . 

In the letter of the 4tli of December it is stated, that if by any arrange¬ 
ment not likely to lead to hostilities , the Peishwa could be relieved from the 
influence of Seindiah, it would be highly desirable, &e. &e. 

In that of the 10th of September, the Governor-General’s plan for esta¬ 
blishing a subsidiary force at Poonali is approved of. Caution is recom¬ 
mended in renewing the negotiation, except at the instance ot the 
court of Poonah, or at a crisis, when there can be no doubt. <d the 
proposition being accepted. 

Now, .although the alliance under a reasonable apprehension o/' hostilities 
is not authorized, yet it would be too much to suppose that it could be 
concluded without any risk being incurred, particularly as it was declared 
and clearly understood, that nothing but the last necessity would induce 
the Peishwa to sign such a treaty, and the object ,being to dispossess Scin- 
diah of his infiuence at Poonah, his opposition could not but be expected. 



* See Appendix. 
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In July 1800, the Peishwa fearing that bis person might be seized bp 
Scindiah, vested certain persons with the power of signing a treaty for 
him. 

In this event of the flight or seizure of the Peishwa, Lord Wellesley 
ordered the Resident to conclude a subsidiary treaty with him, or those 
authorized on his part, also the British troops to occupy the Mahratta 
districts south of the Kistna. 

This was a stronger case of risk than the present, as Scindiah then must 
have been forcibly driven from Poonah, whereas the state of his own affairs 
lately afforded some prospect of his co-operation, and the chance of a 
rupture was more with Holkar an adventurer than with the established 
feudatories of the Mahratta empire. 

Early in May of the same year. Lord Wellesley authorized the Resident 
at Poonah to conclude a secret treaty with the Peishwa, in which the 
Company were to engage to compel Scindiah to remove from the Deccan, 
and also to bind themselves to maintain the Peishwa in his just rights and 
authority over that chief, and over the other acknowledged feudatories of 
the empire, the Nizam and Rajah of Berar, to be at liberty to accede. 

The latter is even a stronger proceeding. In both these cases Scindiah 
was to be necessarily opposed. In the latter absolutely forced. Whereas 
previously to the treaty of Bassein our interference was solicited by all 
parties. 

it is not here the question whether the negotiation was judiciously con¬ 
ducted, or whether the treaty in itself was the most advisable one that 
could have been framed under the circumstances. It is only meant in this 
part of the argument to state, that in the position wherein the Mahratta 
states then were placed with relation to each other, no crisis could have 
been found more propitious to the formation of a connexion if under 
any circumstances it were attainable. 

It Is also contended, that under the words of his instructions and the 
mode in which he had acted under them on the above occasions with the 
acquiescence of the Government at home Lord Wellesley might reasonably 
consider himself as authorized to pursue the course he took. 

# Whatever therefore there may be to criticize in respect to the policy 
aimed at, or the management of the negotiations, it cannot well be con¬ 
tended that Lord Wellesley’s conduct should be called in question, as 
having acted in breach of the instructions sent him. 

Before we proceed to apply the pri nciples heretofore laid down to the 
existing case, or to consider what orders it may be advisable to send froru 
hence, it is material to mark, that the objections above-stated are not 
against any and every description of Mahratta connexion but against that 
which gives us the Peishwa alone, whilst it commits us in hostility with 
the three greatest military powers of the empire. 

It is also considered that no alliance which does not give us a majority 
of the preponderating chiefs of the confederacy in cordial connexion with 
us can in the long run prove of advantage, inasmuch as stick -an alliance 
will occasion frequent recurrence to arms, and place the discontented 
states more in a situation to be tampered with by France. 
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fiat there is no reason, certainly none from experience, to suppose an 
alliance can ever be formed with the Mahrattas by a European power on 
principles destructive of the independence of any leading state ; but more 
especially of the ostensible head of the Mahratta confederacy without 
making all the other powers enemies, and even occasioning the fidelity of 
the allied state to be precarious. 

That the Mahratta confederacy, though the power of the Peishwa is 
imperfectly defined, and feebly maintained, is yet so far a body politic as 
to make the acts of each member a matter of common concern to all. 

That Lord Wellesley when he looked to treat secretly for the expulsion 
of Scindiah from Poonah. in terms recognized a paramount power to 
reside in the Peishwa over Scindiah and the other Mahratta chieftains. 
This paramount authority as head of the empire, and not his individual 
strength, could never have suggested the policy of looking principally to 
the Peishwa’s connexion. 

If that be the case, it is impossible to contend that the Peisliwa can 
treat and act as a separate and independent state ; and whilst he retains 
and asserts his authority over the Mahratta feudatories, submit Idmsetf'in 
the management of his external concerns in a great degree to a foreign 
power. If he does so act, he must do it at his peril, and the other states 
will naturally consider how those acts are likely to affect their security or 
independence. 

An alliance with the Peisliwa and Scindiah jointly under the circum¬ 
stances which took place subsequent to the defeat of the confederate 
forces before Poonah, perhaps might have been formed upon the basis of 
stationing the subsidiary force within our own territories, liable to be 
called on under certain conditions by each power in proportion as it con¬ 
tributed the funds towards its maintenance and support, not restricting 
either to a communication with us, before he concluded a ny t r ea ty; for 
such stipulation where it is not reciprocal , is upon the face of it an abro¬ 
gation of independence; but trusting 7/W and every other question which 
might touch our interests to the legitimate influence gradually arising 
out of a connexion framed with a view to support and not extinguish the 
authority of the other contracting party, and also to the known and ac¬ 
knowledged power of the British arms, which it could never be their wish 
or their interest to provoke. 

If an alliance framed on principles compatible with the feelings of a 
large proportion of that empire could not be formed under the circum¬ 
stances which then prevailed, when so many parties had the strongest 
motives for cultivating our support, it may be doubted whether a Mahratta 
connexion is to be accomplished on any grounds short of subjugation. 
To subdue-the Mahratta empire would be (if at all practicable) to charge 
ourselves with an incumbrance, and to bring ourselves in contact with 
neighbours much more troublesome, it would be sacrificing a tolerable 
barrier for one infinitely more precarious; and it must never be forgot, 
that were our object accomplished, of placing a subsidiary force of equal 
strength with that which the Peishwa is to receive under the treaty of 
Bassein, in the dominions of each of the four great military chieftains of 
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confederacy, we should be only permanently extending our native 
force to the amount of £4,000 men, without any assurance that the empire 
at. home can spare us, that, additional proportion of European force, which, 
whether actually malting a part of the subsidiary corps or not, ought 
always invariably to accompany every encreuse of our Indian army. 

Success therefore whether in war, or in negotiation, so long as we are 
forcing, and not inviting' this alliance, however, for the time it may give 
a lustre to our authority, can only embark us in difficulties, from which 
it, may be embarrassing to recede. 

The British empire in India contains above fifty millions of inhabitants, 
it produces a revenue of above thirteen millions sterling a year, encreasing 
with the general prosperity of the country at this moment rapidly advan¬ 
cing under the'mild 1 and beneficent administration of the Company. Our 
regular army native and European, on its peace establishment amounts to 
115,000 men, a force capable of immediate extension in time of war. 
With such an empire a Mahratta connexion may be a very good thing, if 
it can be had without mixing us too deeply in their internal disturbances, 
or leading to an extension of dominion beyond our purpose, but we are 
too strong to require it. Our wisest policy is to place our dependence in 
that quarter, on the consolidation and improvement of what we already 
possess. On the steady application of our resources to the reduction of 
our debt, and approaching every native power possessed of and valuing its 
independence, with offers of alliance and connexion (when any such are 
to be made) on grounds really compatible with that independence, trust 
to the friends which such a course of conduct will make for us in the 
hour of trial, it being little probable that any competitor for eastern 
dominion can deprive us of our share of alliances when the danger is at 
hand, unless we ourselves by a mistaken course of policy lay the grounds 
before he approaches. 

It has not been a matter of choice, but of necessity, that our existence 
in India should pass from that of traders to that of sovereigns. If we bad 
not, the French would long since have taken the lead in India to our ex¬ 
clusion. 

In the various contentions for power, in which our security was at the 
same time really involved, we have risen to an extent of possession and 
authority which can no longer be safely permitted to rest on any other 
foundation than our own intrinsic strength, events have latterly accele¬ 
rated our progress so much as in itself (the rather as most political trans¬ 
actions will admit of question) to give an impression, with respect to 
our policy, which, if heightened, may be productive of serious embarrass¬ 
ment to our interests both at home and abroad, without being disposed to 
admit, or in truth feeling, that the tenor of our administration in India 
lias been otherwise than highly honourable to the national character, I think 
it is material, having already accomplished so much in point of power and: 
glory, that we’should now be studious to give to our councils a complexion 
of moderation and forbearance, trusting, as we may safely do, the preser¬ 
vation of our Indian possessions to the resources abundantly contained 
within our present limits. 
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eter ruining what it may be advisable to do, under present eiroiiLifw- 
5, it is necessary to decide to what extent we are bound and prepared 
to support the treaty of Bassein. 

Lord Wellesley from the outset declared his determination not to per¬ 
severe in the connection if the Peishwa’s conduct was such as to prove him 
averse and faithless to the alliance. 

His Lordship also resolved not to force the restoration of t?ie Peishwa 
contrary to the feelings and inclinations of the majority of the immediate 
jaggeerdars and feudatories of the Poonalr state. 

Should the conduct of the Peishwa have become such as to induce the 
Governor*General to consider the alliance dissolved under the treaty of 
Bassein, the British Government will have an undoubted claim to retain 
the territories ceded by his Highness till he shall have fully discharged 
the extraordinary expense incurred in replacing him on the musnuch 

In case the Peishwa, shall have performed his part of the treaty, he is 
entitled to our support, and having guaranteed his dominions in good 
faith and character, we are bound to defend and maintain him on the 
mumud. 

The treaty itself may be considered as consisting of two parts, the 
first affecting the immediate interests of the Peishwa, the second princi¬ 
pally affecting' our owti; the former, unless modified with his Highness's 
concurrence, we are bound to adhere to; the relaxation of the latter de¬ 
pends principally on ourselves, and can meet with little difficulty on his 
part. 

The 3rd and 17th articles* are obvious points of jealousy to all the 
Mahratta states, and from former experience, of the Peishwa* s reluctance 
to the receiving# subsidiary force within his dominions , the third article 
is not likely to be in. truth more acceptable to him. 

The 12tli article also deserves consideration which binds the Peishwa 
to accept our arbitration in all disputes with the other powers. If the 
reasoning contained in the former part of these notes is right, doubts 
may be entertained of }he policy of a connection with the Poonah state, 
which is necessarily calculated to mix the British Government so inti¬ 
mately in Mahratta politics, and must in appearance render the Peishwa 
absolutely dependent on us. 

As far as relates to arbitrating the differences between the Nizam and 
the Peishwa as allies of the Company, we were bound to contend for it 
under the treaty of Hyderabad of 1800, but beyond this, having provided 
that our troops were not to be employed ^against any of the principal 
branches of the Mahratta empire , it would perhaps be better not to stipu¬ 
late for a right, which being general, may alarm other states, and cannot 
be very acceptable even to the Peishwa himself, but rather to rely for the 
means of regulating his conduct upon pacific principles on the grounds 
we shall have to withhold the subsidiary force in cases where the Peishwa 
may be deemed the aggressor, than upon a positive right of arbitration in 
all cases binding upon him. 


* See vol. iii. Appendix, page 627- 
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' Without ■ therefore • failing in the spirit of our obligations to the Peishwar;* 
we have the means of altering so far the character of the treaty as to re¬ 
store his Highness to a state of more ostensible independence , and to give 
to the alliance less the aspect of aiming at an interference in Mahratta 
affairs. 

Much of my doubt upon the policy of any Mahratta connection, how¬ 
ever modified, arises from an apprehension of its tendency to involve us 
too much in the endless and complicated distractions of that turbulent 
empire. Much of my difficulty would be removed by our connection 
being so far simplified as to confine it to a mere support upon requisition, 
and that claim of support necessarily qualified by the principles which 
strictly belong to every defensive alliance. We should then always have 
a good plea for keeping out of discussion, which appeared to ns foreign 
to the principles of our alliance, we should equally derive all the advan¬ 
tages connected with the late cessions, and being less pledged to inter¬ 
ference, we should perhaps be in a situation to exercise a more beneficial 
influence than we can do by making ourselves absolute parties , in which 
light we must be considered so long as the subsidiary force is at Poonah 
and the Peishwa actually in our hands. 

The object of the late treaty has been to obtain a complete and com¬ 
manding influence, to render this at all secure from interruption and 
contest, our authority must he introduced upon similar principles into 
other leading Mahratta states. The accomplishment of this seems little 
probable if desirable, and the reasons for not thinking it desirable have 
been already stated. 

The objections to forming a subsidiary connection with the Mahratta 
states upon the modified plan herein proposed appear less serious, as it 
throws less weight of management and interference upon us, whilst in 
its nature it is less calculated to excite the resentment and jealousy of 
powers not included in the alliance; the stipulations may be fulfilled 
without so large an extension of our native force, but even upon this 
principle it ought not to be carried beyond what t ppears absolutely requi¬ 
site to unite some proportion of the confederacy in interest with us, as I 
am satisfied the limited number of men that can be obtained in Europe 
for general service in the present state of our manufactures and com¬ 
merce, and the extended scale on which it will be thought necessary 
hereafter to provide for our home defence, renders it hopeless to aim at 
obtaining for India a larger establishment of King’s troops* 

In any modification of the treaty of Bassein upon the principles above 
suggested, it is of great importance to guard against any impression cal¬ 
culated to make the Nizam discontented with the treaty of Hyderabad of 
1800. 

This cannot be difficult to manage. The Nizam has a direct interest 
in the subsidiary force being so stationed as effectually to cover his domi¬ 
nions from Mahratta incursions; it will be easy to make him feel the 
policy of modifying our connection with the Court of Poonah, the head 
of the Mahratta confederacy, so as to occasion less jealousy in the other 
states, and as war always augments his expenses ; as our ally, he will 
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the same interest in the adoption of measures tending 1 to allay the 
neasiness of the other Mali rat ta powers which we ourselves have,. 

The object to be aimed at should be, to place the alliance with the 
Court of Poonah, as nearly as may be, on the footing of our connection 
with the Nizam previous to 1798,* retaining however the assigned lands 
as a permanent provision for a permanent force to beheld always dis¬ 
posable for the protection of the Peishwa, although not stationed within 
his dominions, and it appears to me that so far from encouraging or 
wishing the Peishwa to order this force frequently and without adequate 
necessity to enter his territory, that the object of the Resident at Poonah 
should be to discourage as much as possible his applying for it, when its 
services can be dispensed with, and whenever the service is performed on 
which it is required, that it should be our endeavour to have it returned 
to its station with the least possible delay. 

Such is the course of management which appears to me best calculated 
to strengthen our influence not only at Poonah, but in the other Mahratta 
Court8 between this, and a system of authority founded on force, and not 
likely to be effected without continual struggles; I apprehend there is 
no safe medium. 

Whether this alteration of our engagements with the Peishwa had 
better be made a matter of general negotiation at the peace with the 
Mahratta states, or at once settled between the Peishwa and the Company, 
must be judged of on the spot; in the former case, it may lead to some 
equivalent arrangements on the part of our enemies; in the latter, it 
would bear less the complexion of a concession, whilst it would probably 
narrow materially the points at issue with the other powers. 

Our first object then seems to be, to fulfil oiir engagements to the 
Peishwa; our second, to alter to a certain degree the nature of our con¬ 
nection with that state. A third consideration is, what steps we are 
called upon to take in consequence of the part which the other Mahratta 
powers have acted on the present occasion, particularly Scindiah and the 
Berar Rajah, Holkar by the last accounts not having as yet joined the 
confederacy. 

Whatever might have been their natural motives of jealousy, their con¬ 
duct has throughout been marked by the utmost duplicity. They appear 
to have taken their measures for war whilst they were professing friend¬ 
ship* 

They did not remonstrate against the treaty of Bassein ; on the con¬ 
trary, Scindiah disclaimed any purpose of disturbing it, and declared he 
did not consider it to contain any stipulation inconsistent with his inter¬ 
est ; the evidence we had of orders given by Scindiah to his chiefs on the 
Bengal frontier clearly marks that his interview with the Berar Rajah, 
and the menacing posture taken by their united forces immediately on 
the Nizam’s territories, was a prelude to hostilities. 


* The rise and progress of an alarming French force at Hyderabad, 
annihilated by the Governor-General in 1798, shews the imperfection of 
stick an arrangement.—[Ei>. June, 1837.] 
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Not having demanded explanation, nor made any attempt to settle the 
question by amicable negotiation, but having on the contrary pursued a 
course of equivocation and deceit, we are warranted in considering them 

as aggressors. 

In this ease wc are entitled to demand from them (subject to pruden¬ 
tial considerations) indemnity for the expenses incurred by m and our 
allies in the war; in the application however of this right, it would be 
highly unadvisable to protract the war in the hope of obtaining such 
retribution. 

Pecuniary compensation is very much out of the question with such 
states ; they have little treasure and less credit, and any security given on 
lands is only keeping alive a question of litigation between them and us 
if our successes are such as to place within our reach any concession on 
their part without protracting the contest. Better take it in some abso¬ 
lute and unqualified surrender than any thing connected with a protracted 
settlement ; and if the surrender is of a territorial description, it is de¬ 
sirable that it should be some point of value rather as a means of security 
to our existing possessions than selected with a view to their extension. 

The expelling the French now in the service of Scmdiah is certainly a 
considerable object, and one to which the Governor-GeneraPs attention 
appears already earnestly directed. As far as my means of information 
go I should conceive Baroach in the Guzerat belonging to Scindiah, and 
Cuttack to the Rajah of Berar, would be the points of most importance 
to insist on, as tending to deny to European intrigue their best channels 
of intercourse with the native powers. 

The object however of most importance will be, to bring the war to an 
end as early as is consistent with our good honour and good faith. Ex¬ 
tension of territory not being our purpose, we have nothing to gain from 
the contest, whilst it suspends all our views to the reduction of debt, to. 

Castle nEAorr. 



Major-General Wellesley's Observations on the preceding Document. 


As the author of observations* on Mahratta affairs does not appear to 
me to have viewed the policy of the treaty of Rassein in the light in which 
I have viewed it, and as I conceive that much of his reasoning upon the 
subject is to be attributed to his erroneous view in my opinion of the poli¬ 
tical state of India at the time the treaty was made, 1 deem it necessary to 
advert shortly to the political situation of the great powers in India at 
different periods in which any important change has taken place since the 


* The Observations” of Lord Castlereagh were sent by the Governor- 
General to different persons in India for their opinion thereon; and in 
order that the. subject might more freely be discussed, the name of the 
writer was not disclosed.—[Er>.] 
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the treaty of Bassein which have been proposed. 

In the consideration of all questions of Indian policy, it is necessary to 
extend our views beyond those powers immediately possessing'territory. 
It is well known that the French have never ceased to look to the re¬ 
establishment of their power in India; and although they possess no ter¬ 
ritory themselves on the continent, they have at all times had some 
influence in the councils of the different native powers, and sometimes 
great power by means of the European adventurers introduced into native 
armies. There can be no doubt but that the French government would 
avail themselves of an instrument, such as the influence or the power of 
these adventurers would give them, to prosecute their favourite plan in 
India 5 and it is equally certain, that whether at peace or at war with 
Great Britain, the object of every French statesman must be to diminish 
the influence, the power, and the prosperity of the British Government in 
India, I therefore conclude, that in the consideration of every question of 
Indian policy, or in an inquiry into the expediency of any political mea¬ 
sure, it is absolutely necessary to view it, not only as it will aifeqt Indian 
powers, but as it will affect the French. 

When I establish this principle, I dont mean that the assertion ?l, that 
the French interest has been affected,” is to he admitted in justification of 
every political measure of the government. It is necessary only that it 
should be recollected by those who are to judge of political affairs in 
India, that French power and French influence are important parts of 
every political discussion by the governments abroad; and it will appear 
by the view which I shall take of the political situation of the great powers 
in India at different periods, that French influence was powerful, that to 
have omitted to guard against the French would have been ruinous to the 
Company, and that the necessity of guarding against French influence was 
one of the principal causes of the treaty of Bassein. 

In order thoroughly to understand the relations in which the different 
powers of India stood fo each other at the period at which the treaty of 
Bassein was concluded, and to be able to comprehend the objects and 
benefits of that treaty, it is necessary to advert to the situation in which 
they stood at the peace of Seringapatam in 1792, and to trace their pro¬ 
gress from that period. 

The three great powers, the English, the Peishwa, and the Nizam, 
having each received injuries from Tippoo SuJtaun, joined in the war, the 
result of which was that peace ; and the object of the British Govern¬ 
ment was if possible to preserve the power of each in the situation in 
which it was left by pacification. Lord Cornwallis, who foresaw the 
difficulties and dangers to which the alliance would be exposed from the 
claims of the Mahrattas upon the Nizam, endeavoured to establish the 
alliance upon a more firm basis, by interposing the arbitration of the 
British Government in their disputes; but the Mahrattas who knew that 
their claims were without foundation, that they depended entirely upon 


their superior strength, and that the result of an arbitration by the British 
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nmst be unfavourable to then*, declined to accept the ofkc 
made by Lord Cornwallis. 

I conceive this to be the real history ot the refusal of Lord Lorntvajhs 
to allow the Mahrattas to subsidize two British battalions as mentioned 
by the anonymous observer, if such a proposal was ever made to him. 
His Lordship found that without giving the British Government any 
additional strength or security, the Peishwa’s general wished to have the 
assistance of the British troops in the support of the Peishwa's internal 
government; and his Lordship was not desirous of being involved in the 
internal disputes of the Mahrattas, without having some corresponding 
political advantage. 

The result of the refusal of the Mahrattas to allow the arbitration of the 
British Government was exactly what his Lordship had foreseen. In the 
course of very few years the Mahrattas attacked the Nizam for the pur* 
pose of enforcing their unjust claims- The British Government of that 
day did not interfere, and the Nizam was obliged, in a treaty signed at 
Kurdlah, on the to cede half his territories, to. pay a 

great sum of money, and to give up to the Mahrattas his prime .minister 
Mushier-ool Mulk, and to appoint another minister, recommended by the 
enemies who had reduced his power to that low state. His Highness was 
also obliged to consent to send out of his territories the two British bat¬ 
talions which had continued with him since the peace of Seringapatam. 

In the contest which had just taken place between the Mahrattas and 
* the Nizam, the troops principally employed, and whose gallantry had been 
most conspicuous, were the corps of infantry in the service of Scindiah on 
the one side, and those in the service of the Nizam on the other. Both 
these corps were commanded, and in general officered by frenchman $nd 
other foreigners. The corps in the service of the Nizam in particular, 
commanded by M. Raymond, had distinguished itself in an extraordinary 
manner, although unsuccessful. 

After the experience of the war, which had just terminated, the Nizam, 
seeing that he could not rely upon the assistance of the British Government 
against the Mahrattas, determined to increase the corps of infantry,-officered 
by Frenchmen and other foreigners, to the greatest extent that his finances 
would admit, and to render it as efficient as was possible. With this view, 
a large territory was granted in Jagheer to M. Raymond, from the revenues 
of which he was to pay the troops under his command ; and the number 
of troops and French officers to command them was vastly increased. 

In a short time after the peace of Kurdlah, the Peishwa Madoo Rao 
N&rrain died, and a scene of intrigue and confusion ensued at Poonah, the 
object of which was the succession to the Musnud of the Peishwa, and the 
possession of the power of the Poonah state. 

It is useless to the consideration of the question under discussion to en¬ 
deavour, and would be impossible to succeed in detailing the events which 
occurred upon that occasion ; the result was the establishment, in the 
hands of Dowlut Rao Scindiah, of all the power of the Peishwa 

The predecessor of this chief had conquered the territories in the Doab 
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fHJjy Jumna and Ganges, and those on the right of the Jumna • he was 
ia-fiossession of the person of the King, and of his power, by virtue of his 
office of Vakeel ul Muiuck ; and thus was established in the hand of one 
Mahnitta, all the territory and all the power on the west side of India, 
extending from Hurd war to the Toombuddra, along* the frontiers of the 
Company, the Nabob Vizier, the Nizam, Tippoo Sultaun, &c. I have 
already observed that Seindiah had in his service a corps of infantry, 
commanded and generally officered by Frenchmen. This corps had con¬ 
quered the territories in Hindostan, had rendered essential service in the 
war which preceded the peace of Kurdlah, and had been the principal in¬ 
strument in the establishment of Scindiah’s power at Poonah. This 
corps, therefore, commanded and officered by Frenchmen, may be fairly 
stated to have been the principal instrument and support of the enormous 
power thus established in the western side of India. 

On the other hand a similar corps, officered in a similar manner, was 
the principal, indeed the only support of the state of th$ Nizam. The 
difference between the two was, that that of Raymond was the most power¬ 
ful; and Raymond had the most influence in the councils of th& Prince 
whom he was serving, owing to the destruction of the power and authority 
of the Nizam in his own territories, occasioned by the disgrace suffered at 
Kurd lab. 

In this situation, the Governor-General, Lord Wellesley, found political 
affairs when he assumed the government in the year 1798, 

As Lord Cornwallis had foreseen, the state of the Nizam was nearly 
destroyed by the Mahrattas ; the policy of the British Government had 
obliged the Nizam to support his tottering authority by the service of a 
body of troops commanded by French officers, in whose hands was the 
only power in the state. 

The Peishwa’3 power was lodged by another train of events in the hands 
of Seindiah, who possessed besides all the power of the north and west of 
India, and whose principal support and instrument was a corps of a 
similar description, likev ise commanded by Frenchmen. 

ft is useless to detail the measures adopted by Lord Wellesley to re¬ 
medy the evils which resulted from this state of the governments of the 
allies of the Company in the war with Tippoo Sultaun, of which he saw 
the probability in the year 1798. ft is sufficient here to observe, that his 
Lordship relieved the Nizam from the state of dependence in which he 
was held by the commanding officer of the French corps in his service. 
The French officers were dismissed ; British troops were subsidized in lieu 
of the corps which the French officers had commanded ; and the British 
Government enjoyed the advantage of the assistance of the Nizam in the 
war which ensued with Tippoo Sultaun. 

The measures by which the Governor-General proposed to relieve the 
government of the Peishwa from the state in which it was held by Scin- 
(liah failed to produce their effect,. His Highness’s Government was in 
Seindiah "9 hands, and the British Government derived no assistance from 
this branch of the alliance. 

After the destruction of the power of Tippoo Sultaun, on the 4th of 
vol v. v 
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Tay, 1799, a new combination of politics appeared in India. The native. 
power, against whose enmity it had been necessary to provide, by an alii- 
a nee with the JPeishwa and the Nizam was no more, and the Governor- 
General was to determine the relation in which the British Government 
should stand in respect to the powers which remained. These were that 
of the Nizam, and that of the Mahrattas. 

It was obviously the interest of the British Government that the power 
of the Nizam should continue to exist in a state of independence. If 
there had been any reasonable ground for hope that his Highnesses state 
could continue in independence, there might possibly hove been no occa¬ 
sion for an alteration of the treaty by which the Company was then allied 
with his Highness. But it could not exist in that state, unless the Peishwa 
should consent to admit the mediation and arbitration of the British Go¬ 
vernment in the questions or claims which his Highness had upon the 
Nizam. The Governor-General therefore offered to allow the Peishwa, to 
participate in the acquisitions made by the destruction of the power of 
Tippoo SulUiun, provided his Highness would admit the arbitration of the 
British Government in.his disputes with the Nizam, and would receive a 
subsidiary force. The Peishwa declined to accept this offer; and the 
acquisitions made in the war were divided between the parties concerned 
in carrying it on. 

The state of the Nizam’s government however, after this refusal of the 
Peishwa, must still have pressed upon the consideration of the Governor- 
General. 

By the treaty of 1798, his Highness was precluded from the employ¬ 
ment of the British subsidiary troops against the Mahrattas, or against 
certain tributaries of his, likewise tributaries of the Peishwa; ami it was 
obvious that however advantageous the treaty of 1798 had been to his 
government in many respects, his Highness was still in the situation in 
respect to the Mahrattas, in which he had been in the year , with this 
difference, however, that he had no longer the support and service of the 
corps commanded by the French officers. It became necessary therefore 
for the Governor-General to deckle respecting the Nizam’s government, 
whether he would allow it to fall into the bands of the Mahrattas ; whether 
he would allow it to revert into the hands of the French adventurers from 
whom he had relieved the Nizam in the year of 1798; or whether he would 
by an alteration of the treaty of 1798 extend the objects of the alliance, 
and render it defensive against all powers whatever, and in this manner 
undertake the defence of the Nizam against the vexatious claims which it 
was certain that the Mahrattas would make upon him. 

It is scarcely necessary that I should advert to the consequences which 
would have resulted from the first. The Mahrattas would shortly have ex¬ 
ercised the power of the Nizam’s government, whose territory at that time 
extended to the southward of the Kistnaaud Toombuddra, along the frontier 
of the newly established government pf Mysore. They would soon have 
found the means of making claims in his name, or in that of the Peishwa, 
on; the Rajah of Mysore, or the Nabob of the Carnatic, or even the Com¬ 
pany, and the consequence would have been a war with that restless power, 



C and the sources from which the means to carry on the war were to 
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be drawn. 

The second mode would have been in direct contradiction to the opinion 
of parliament and the nation, and of every man who had given an opinion 
on the Oorernor-GeneraFs conduct in his transactions with the Nizam’s 
government in the year 1798. It would have introduced Frenchmen, French 
influence, interests and power into the heart of India, after they had been 
expelled by the Governor-General. 

There remained then only to take the Nizam under the protection of the 
Company ; and this measure was adopted by the general defensive treaty 
of 1800, although every man who knew any thing of the polities of India 
foresaw that the consequence of this measure might be sooner or later a 
war with the Mnbrattas* 

The probability of such a war was foreseen by the former Governor-Ge¬ 
neral Sir John Shore, in a minute in which lie discussed the question regard¬ 
ing a closer alliance with the Nizam; and it is supposed that Lord Wellesley 
saw clearly that the only mode of avoiding that war, was to induce the 
Peishwa to become a party to the alliance, and to submit his claims to the 
arbitration of the British Government. Consistently with this opinion, 
it was the duty of the Governor-General to repeat his offers of alliance us 
frequently as opportunities might occur ; and accordingly they were re¬ 
peated upon different occasions. 

I cannot agree in opinion with the anonymous observer, that the offers 
to admit the Peishwa as a party to the general defensive alliance were not 
accepted, because the Governor-General insisted that a body of British 
troops should be posted in his Highness’s territories. 

In the first place it does not appear that the Governor-General insisted 
upon that object as a sine qnd non . He may, for reasons into which I will 
enter hereafter, have thought it desirable that a body qf British troops 
should, be at Poonah ; but he did not insist upon it. However, I shall 
consider this point tipoiP the facts stated by the anonymous observer. 

Till the end of the year 1800, Scindiah was at Poonah with an army; it 
was obvious that he would not willingly consent to the defensive treaty 
because it would put an end to all his projects of ambition in the Deccan; 
and the Peishwa could not consent to it, because he would have been ex¬ 
posed to the tyranny of Scindiah from the time at which he would sign 
the treaty to that at which the British troops would arrive at Poonah. 

When circumstances obliged Scindiah to quit Poonah with Ins army, 
he appointed the Peishwa’s ministers, who still Continued to negotiate 
with the British Resident; and it is a fact well known that the Peishwa 
did not know even of the existence of a negotiation, much less the nature 
of the objects offered to his acceptance, and refused by his servants. 

The result of this statement and reasoning is, that the policy of a con¬ 
nection with the Mahrattas did not “ arise from the connection subsisting 
previously to the conquest of Mysore, between the Company, the Mah¬ 
rattas, and the Nizam, by the treaty concluded in 1790 at Poonah;” but 
subsequently to the conquest of Mysore; it originated, 1st, In the neces- 
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sity of preserving 1 the state of the Nizam in independence. 2ndly. In the 
unjust claims of the Mahratta nation on the Nizam. 3rdly. In the cer¬ 
tainty that those claims would be asserted in arms, and that the Nizam 
must submit unless he should protect himself by raising an army to be 
officered by European adventurers, particularly Frenchmen. 4tilly. In 
the necessity of preventing the Nizam from entertaining those adventurers, 
and of affording him protection at least equal to that which lie would have 
procured for himself by those, means, even at the risk of a war with the 
whole Mahratta nation. 

In this view of the question I have entirely omitted the enlarged con¬ 
siderations which must be obvious to every statesman who discusses it. 

I have likewise omitted to advert to the peculiar situation of the Bri¬ 
tish power in India, which requires that the funds applicable to the defence 
of the country should be applied to commercial purposes, and therefore 
renders it necessary that the local government should derive means of 
supporting armies different from those usually resorted to ; I have con¬ 
sidered nothing but that which was absolutely necessary for security in the 
first instance, and for peace in the second. 

There can be no question about the Mahratta claims, or that they would 
have been enforced with arms, or that the Nizam must have yielded unless 
supported by the French, or by the Company. The question is, whether 
the best mode of preventing the war was to prevail upon the Peishwa to 
become a party to the defensive alliance. 

It is not necessary that I should consider the particular circumstances 
of the times at the different periods at which proposals were made to the 
Peishwa to become a party to the defensive alliance. It will be sufficient 
for the purpose under consideration to state, that the consequence of the 
conclusion of the defensive arrangements with the Peishwa at any period 
since the year 1799, must have been to join against Scindiah a great pro¬ 
portion of the Mahratta nation. It is possible that under these circum¬ 
stances Scindiah might have acquiesced in the arrangement, but supposing 
that lie should have gone to war to oppose it, tl^e war would have been 
one of far less extent and difficulty than that in which the Company must 
sooner or later have been involved with the whole Mahratta nation, by the 
necessity of supporting the Nizam. The seat of it would have been the 
territories of our enemies instead of our own, and the sources from 
which we were to draw the means of carrying it on. 

But the question is not properly referable to the admission of the 
Peishwa to the defensive ajliauce, at any period antecedent to the treaty 
of Bassein, but to that treaty itself. 

In order to be able to form a judgment whether the circumstances 
• under which it was negotiated afforded the best chance of preserving the 
peace of India, it is necessary to advert to the situation of Mahratta affairs 
from the years 1798-9. 

Dowlut Kao Scindiah appears to have possessed the power to which I 
have referred in the former part of this memorandum, from the time at 
which he placed the Peishwa Bajce Rao on the musnud. He was involved 
however in a contest in Malwa with the females of the family of his pre- 
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Madhajec Scindiah; and after the death of Tuekojce Holkar, h 
desirous of influencing the disposal of the. succession of that chief, 
in such a manner as to forward his own political objects. In pursuance 
of these, views, he murdered Mulhar Rao (the son of Tuckojec Holkar) at 
Poonah. Jeswunt Rao Holkar, the natural son of Tuckojec Holkar, tied 
upon that occasion, and after a variety of adventures in the territories of 
the Nizam and of the Rajah of Berar, he first joined the Bhyes, and then 
plundered them. He afterwards, in the year 1800, attacked and defeated 
a detachment of Semdiah's army at Oujein. 

These events obliged Scindiah to quit Poonah. Towards the end of 
that year, he defeated Holkar in a pitched battle fought at Indore ; and 
in 1801 and 1802, drove him out of Malwa into the Deccan. Holkar then 
attacked the Peishwa, and having a large body of troops defeated the 
united armies of Scindiah and the Peishwa at Poonah. Ill the month of 
October 1802, the Peishwa fled, and took refuge under the Company's 
protection at Bassein, having previous to the battle at Poonah signed an 
agreement, which contained all the principal objects of the treaty of 
Bassein. 

In this crisis, all the Muliratta powers pressed the Governor-General to 
interfere in their affairs. Scindiah repeatedly urged the Governor-Gene¬ 
ral to settle the Peishwa’s affairs; and begged that his Highness and 
himself might enjoy the benefit of the Company's friendship. 

I believe it might be proved that Scindiah was fully informed of every 
point in the negotiation of the treaty of Bassein. His vakeel Bailajee 
Koonjeer was the Peishwa’s dqvvan at the time, and he knew every thing. 

Holkar’s declared intention and apparent object was to establish a new 
government at Poonah under one ot the sons of Amrut Rao as Peishwa. 

The government at Poonah would under this arrangement have been 
administered in its military branch by Holkar; and in its civil, by Amrut 
Rao. These persons both repeatedly requested the Company’s coun¬ 
tenance for themselves; and in fact the arrangement failed because Am- 
rut Rao saw that the British Government was determined to oppose it, 
and to support Bajee Rao. At all events, Holkar and Amrut Rao 
requested the Company’s mediation of their disputes with the Peishwa, 
and urged the Governor-General to interfere to settle the affairs at 
Poonah. 

Although it cannot be asserted that the Peishwa is a powerful prince, 
there is a large party in the empire attached to his person, all of whom 
were anxious in the expression of their wishes that the British Govern¬ 
ment should interfere in his affairs. The Peistnva’s right to the nmsmtd 
is universally acknowledged, although his authority is from circum¬ 
stances imperfect, and his orders but ill obeyed; and his cause supported 
by the British Government was certainly popular in the southern paitsot 
the empire. 

The southern chiefs who are the principal support of the government of 
Poonah had not submitted to Holkar; they were in arms waitiiig for the 
arrival of the British, troops, as the instruments of the interference ot the 
British Government in the Peishvva’s affairs; and they joined the British 
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,i»iy when it arrived in their neighbourhood. There was no probability, 
that. Holkar would make any serious opposition to the march of the British 
troops to Poonah. He had not made his peace with Scindiah, indeed 
neither party thought of it, and he would have opposed himself singly in 
an unpopular cause, to all the great powers in India. 

Under all these circumstances, and allowing for the treachery of the 
Mahratta character, there was every reason to believe, that the close of 
the year 1802 was the most favourable period that had ever occurred, or 
that would occur, for the admission of the Peishvva as a party to the defen¬ 
sive alliance without a war. 

I have already stated my reasons for thinking that this measure was the 
the only one that could be devised to avoid a war which sooner or later 
must have occurred with all the Mahratta powers, in the support and 
defence ot the Nizam ; and the anonymous observer has pointed out with 
great truth and accuracy, the sentiments of the Court of Directors, and 
of the Government at home, on the subject of the admission of the 
Peisliwa to the defensive alliance# It is true that the Court of Directors 
do not appear to have had a very distinct knowledge of the objects of the 
defensive alliance; and like the anonymous observer, supposed that it was 
founded upon the triple alliance of the year 1790, to defend the allies 
against lippoo, who was no more. However, whatever may have been 
the reasons of the approbation of the Court of Directors, and of the au¬ 
thorities at home, they approved the measure, and ordered the Governor- 
General, according to the anonymous observer, to carry it into execution. 
Surely it will not be denied that if the. Governor-General had passed over 
the opportunity which offered at the end of the year 1802, he would have 
been guilty of the most flagrant disobedience of orders, and dereliction 
of his own principles and measures repeatedly reviewed by himself and 
by the first authorities in India and in England. 

II the Governor-General had omitted to take advantage of the oppor- * 
tunity which presented itself at the close of the year 1802, I think the 
most probable result would have been a war with the. Poonah. state under 
the government ol Holkar and A in rut Rao, and it is not improbable hut 
that the war might have extended to the whole of the Mahratta states. 

The British Government might on this plan of proceeding have col¬ 
lected their armies, and have remained upon the frontier to watch the 
course of proceedings as recommended by the anonymous observer, or 
they might have passed over, as unworthy of notice, every thing that was 
doing at Poonah; and have delayed to take any steps till the moment 
when they or their allies should be attacked. 1 cannot exactly discern 
the object in assembling the army upon the frontier, if it was to do no- 
o\ing. I he most expensive article in India is an army in the field ; and 
the most useless is one destined to act upon the defensive. An army in 
a state of preparation to act offensively when opportunity will offer is 
indeed useful, and I believe no army ever seized so favourable an oppor¬ 
tunity'as that which marched to Poonah in March and April, 1803, 

But the anonymous observer says, that we ought to have concerted our 
arrangements with bcindiah; that wc ought to have offered a disinter- 
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mediation, and to have acted in concert with Scindiah at one timffe/ 
Srta at another with the Rajah of Berar. 

I have already shewn, and the anonymous observer acknowledges that 
the British Government were encouraged, nay, strongly urged, by all the 
principal Mahratta powers, amongs t others by Holkar him self, to inter¬ 
fere in the settlement of the Feishwa's affairs. In respect to a concert* 
the anonymous observer forgets the difficulty and length of eveiy com¬ 
munication with the chief who was to be party to the concert. Supposing 
that it had been possible to bring Scindiah into our measures, the direct 
object of which was to take the Nizam out of his reach, and to deprive 
him of all objects of ambition in the .Deccan, it would still*have taken 
six months before the CommanderdmChief in the army could receive the 
orders of the Governor-General to advance to Poonah, even if the diplo¬ 
matic agent charged with the negotiations with Scindiah should have had 
occasion to make but two references to the Governor-General. But in 
this case the objects of the British Government, of Scindiah, and of the 
Rajah of Berar would have been entirely different. That of the British 
Government would have been to restore the Peishwa to the exercise of 
his authority, independently of any of the feudatory Mahratta chiefs, in 
order that his Highness might perform his treaty with the. Company, in 
favour of the Nizam. That of Scindiah would have been to restore the 
government of the Peishwa, in order that he might usurp and exercise 
its authority, and revive the old claims and objects of ambition in the 
Deccan. As far as it is possible to form a jiidg*ment of the course of 
politics of any Mahratta, the Rajah of Berar favoured Holkar's usurpa¬ 
tion at Poonah, and the establishment of the new government to be 
founded upon it. 

Supposing that it had been possible, by placing the treaty of Bassein 
upon a broader basis, as proposed by the anonymous observer, to induce 
Scindiah to agree to its only important stipulation, viz., that of the me¬ 
diation and arbitration of the Mahratta claims in the Peishvva’s name 
made upon the Nizam, it would have become a question of considerable 
importance to the British Government to decide whether that chief should 
be allowed to resume his situation at Poonah, and to usurp all the power 
and authority of the Peishwa's government. 

It must be recollected that Scindiah's resumption of his power must 
have been preceded by the defeat of Holkar’s array in the Deccan. Scin- 
diall’s power was already established in the whole of Hmdosfcan and 
Malwa. The reduction of Holkar’s force, and the re-establishment at 
Poonah of Scindiah's power would have replaced Mahratta affairs in the 
situation in which they had been since the death of Madhoo-Rao-Narrain, 
from which they had been relieved by a variety of unforeseen events. 
One powerful Mahratta chief, with a French force sis his principal sup¬ 
port, would have possessed all the territory, influence and power, from 
the sources of the Ganges to the Toombuddraj the situation which all 
Indian politicians have deprecated since the British nation have had any 
tiling to do with Indian politics. 

It is therefore very probable that the British Government and Scindiah 
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.vould not have agreed In a detailed concert tor the settlement of the. 
PciskwsPs government; and it is certain that they would not have agreed 
with the Rajah of Berar. 

In this diversity of opinions and objects the negotiationsWould T\av6 
been protracted possibly rriore than a year. 

lu all military operations, but particularly in India, time is every tilings 
and I am decidedly of opinion, that if we had not seized the opportunity 
which was taken, the march to Poonah would never have been effected. 

If the British Government had hesitated in the measures which it 
should adopt, Amrut Kao would have consented to the arrangement pro¬ 
posed for his son. This boy would have been placed upon the rnusimd 
with the title of Peishwa. The southern chiefs would soon have submitted 
to Holkar. They are generally connected with Amrut Rao, and that 
party in the state which favours his pretensions, and Holkar had already 
detached troops and adopted other measures to reduce them ; and would 
have extended his authority to the frontiers of Mysore. 

We should then have seen at Poonah the Peishwa’s government admi¬ 
nistered by the ablest Maliratta in the civil affairs of the empire, and 
served by a formidable army commanded by the most enterprising chief. 
This army, however, would have had no means of support; for the re¬ 
venues of the Peishwa’s country are already assigned to the Jagheerdary 
chiefs in the southern districts, who, if they had not been certain of Bri¬ 
tish assistance, would have submitted to Holkar, and would have joined 
his army with their troops. Holkar would have been under the neces¬ 
sity of keeping his army together} and after the southern chiefs would 
have submitted, he must have attacked the Nizam or the Company, in 
order to support his troops. * 

It is well known that when he was at Poonah, he was collecting docu¬ 
ments to enforce the claims of the Poonah state upon the Nizam; and 
that every discontented pretender of evciy description from the territo¬ 
ries of the Company or the Company's allies was received with distinc¬ 
tion, and encouraged to hope for the assistance of Holkaris armies in 
enforcing his pretensions to portions of these territories. 

While the British Government would have been wasting its time and 
resources, according to the plan of the anonymous observer, with an 
army upon the frontier, and in a vain attempt to frame a concert with 
Scindiah or the Rajah of Berar, Holkar would have attained the greatest 
degree of strength. 

We have seen that the Rajah of Berar favoured Holkar’s usurpation at 
Poonah. Scindiah certainly was adverse to it, but I doubt much whether 
Scindiah would have done any thing against Holkar. 

Scindiah certainly could have done nothing excepting he could bring 
his brigades to Poonah: the country had been already destroyed in a 
o reat measure by Holkar, and the destruction would have been completed 
if Scindiah had attempted to move. It may be said that he moved his 
brigades afterwards into the Deccan, for the purpose of opposing the 
British Government, and that he might equally have moved them to 
Poonah to destroy the power established by Holkar’s usurpation $ but in 
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I observe that an operation of this description h very different 
when opposed by British troops, and when opposed by such an army as 
UoJkar’s. The former don't, and indeed have not the means of destroy-, 
ing the country; to destroy the country is the only mode of warfare of 
the latter, audit is certain that this mode would have been adopted bv 
tjolkar to prevent Scindiah from entering the Deccan. 

If it be true, as I have supposed, that the concert proposed by the 
anonymous observer could not have been formed, if the Rajah of Be mi¬ 
ld vou red Holkaris usurpation at Poonah, and if Scindiah could not have 
advanced his troops into the Deccan, it is my opinion that the result of 
the negotiations would have been a combination of all the Mahratta states 
to attack the Company and the Nizam. 

In the negotiations for the proposed concert the British Government 
must have kept aloof from the new government at Poonah. Neither our 
principles or our practice permit us to encourage by marks of favour or 
kindness an usurpation, while vve are negotiating* with other powers the 
means of destroying it. But in this instance the state of our negotia¬ 
tions must have been known to those against whom they were to be 
directed. There is no secret in a Mahratta Durbar; and it may be 
depended upon that this secret above all others would have transpired. 

Then would have commenced a counterplot conducted by certainly the 
ablest Mahratta in the empire ; I mean Ararat Rao. 

In considering a question of this kind, respecting the remote conse¬ 
quences of any particular line of policy which never was adopted, it is not 
possible to do more than to state the general principles and opinions of 
the parties concerned, their conduct upon other occasions, and to draw 
from these premises a conclusion respecting their conduct in the supposed 
case. 

There can be no doubt whatever that the great object of every Mahratta 
statesman has been to combine their force to attack the British Govern¬ 
ment; and if they hud ever been free from disputes among themselves, 
they would have carried that plan into execution. 

The person who I believe of all the Mahrattas to have been the most 
determined enemy of the British Government, and who was the soul of 
this plan, was the Rajah of Berar. This person would have been the 
centre of the negotiations for the concert, supposing that the Governor- 
General had adopted the plan of the anonymous observer; and on the 
other hand, he would have been the instrument of Amrut Rao’s counter¬ 
plot to support his own usurped authority. 

We have seen the Rajah of Berar, under circumstances very unfavour¬ 
able, negotiate a peace between Scindiah and Holkar for the purposes of 
a combination against the Company. The question is whether, supposing 
the British Government had not brought back the Peishwa to Poonah, and 
had follovyed the plan of the anonymous observer, he would not have had 
in his hands materials which would have enabled him to effect that pacifi¬ 
cation with greater ease than he effected that under which the combination 
was formed in the summer of 1803. 

The loss which Scindiah sustained by the subversion of the Peishwa’s 
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of Holkar’s victories. Those which he had in the Deccan remained with 
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him till he went to war with the Company. 

On the other hand, Holkar had claims to the possessions of his family 
in Malwa, and to certain portions of the territories which Madhajee Scin- 
diah had conquered in Hindustan, In the pacification which was effected 
through tiie mediation of the Rajah of Berar in the summer of 1803, with 
the view to the combination against the Company, all these territories and 
claims were ceded by Scindiah to Holkar. 

We have already seen that Scindiah would have found himself unable to 
do any thing against Holkar in the Deccan singly,• and on the other hand, 
the British Government, according to the plan of the anonymous observer, 
would do nothing excepting in concert with Scindiah or the Rajah of 
Berar. We have seen ScindialTs object in restoring the Peishwa's govern¬ 
ment would have been to usurp its authority again, and to assert its claims 
and revive the old plans of ambition in the Deccan. Ours would have 
been to make the Peishwa so independent of all the M ah rat t a powers as 
that he would have been able to perform his treaty with the Company in 
favour of the Nizam. That of the Rajah of Berar would have been to 
support the new government, established by Ilolkar’s and Amrut Rao*s 
usurpation. These discordant views were to be reconciled by negotiation 
before the British Government could have taken any step to overcome 
Holkar; and these negotiations must have been attended by all the tedi¬ 
ous ness which is the usual consequence of references to Calcutta, on 
account of the distance. 

Amrut Rao and the Rajah of Berar would in the meantime have endea¬ 
voured to bring about a peace on the basis of Holkaris cession of his terri¬ 
tories and claims in Malvva, &c., and of Scindiah’s acknowledgment of the 
new Peishwa and the state of affairs established at Poonah, and of a com¬ 
bination of the whole Mahratta nation to enforce their claims upon the 
Nizam, the Nabob Vizier, and the Company. 

We have seen that the negotiations for the concert with Scindiah would 
have turned upon the degree of power which Scindiah was to have at 
Poonah after the Peishwa* s government should be restored: the object of 
the British Government would have been, that the Peishwa should be in¬ 
dependent 5 that of Scindiah to have the whole power of the state in his 
hands; and he would have been aware that the British Government would 
never consent to that arrangement. 

In this state of affairs he would have had to choose whether he would 
co-operate with the British Government in restoring the Peishwa’s govern¬ 
ment, in rendering it independent of himself, and in renouncing all its 
vexatious claims upon the Nizam ; or whether he would leave the power 
at Poonah in the hands of Holkar and Amrut Rao, keeping peaceable pos¬ 
session of what he had in Malwa, Hindostan, and the Deccan. 

In either ease the power at Poonah would have been lost to him, and he 
would have derived no advantage from the arrangement with the British 
Government, excepting the gratification of his enmity against Holkar. 
On the other hand, by the pacification with Holkar and the ‘combination 
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t the British Government, he would have adopted a favourite ail 
Hilar plan of policy among the Ma'hrattas, in the execution of which 
lie would have played the principal part; and if it had been successful, he 
would have been the greatest gainer, 

I have no doubt respecting the choice which Seine!iah would have made, 
and I declare that I conceive that peace between Scindiah and Holkar, and 
a combination upon the basis supposed, would have included more inter¬ 
ests, and would have been more practicable than that which was formed 
in the summer of 1803. 

If the British Government had remained unarmed, and a tacit spectator 
of events in the Mahratta empire, the result would possibly have been the 
same. Holkar would certainly have been obliged to spread his armies into 
the Nizam’s country for subsistence, and we must eventually have been at 
war. But as we should not have been actively employed in negotiations 
for a concert against the new government at Poonah, it is possible That 
Amrut Rao might not have thought it necessary to commence his admi¬ 
nistration by combining all the Mahrattas against us. Nothing however 
would have been .able to destroy the new government ; and whenever the 
peace between Scindiah and Holkar would have been effected, the British 
Government and its allies would have been attacked. 

In the consideration of this part of the question I have omitted pur¬ 
posely to introduce any reference to the French. It must not be forgotten 
however, that at tlie time that the Governor-General decided on the part 
which he would take in the Mahratta affairs at the end of the year 1802, 
lie had every reason to expect the French in India ;* and I leave those 
who will peruse this memorandum to judge how much this event would 
have increased the difficulties of a protracted and complicated negotiation, 
against which one of the parties would have been plotting with Amrut Rao 
and Holkar, 

I may therefore conclude that the treaty of Bassein and the measures 
adopted in consequence of it, not only afforded the best prospect of pre¬ 
serving the peace of India, but that to have adopted any other measures 
would have rendered war with Holkar nearly certain, and war with the 
whole Mahratta nation more probable than it could be under any other 
course of events. 

Having now considered the general policy of admitting the Peishwa as a 
party to the treaty of general defensive alliance, and the policy of con¬ 
cluding the treaty of Bassein, at the time at which it was concluded, and 
of the measures which were adopted in consequence of that treaty, I come 
to consider the particular articles of that treaty to which the anonymous 
observer objects, and the nature of his objections to them. 

I have already pointed out that the object of the Company in concluding 
any arrangement with the Peishwa was to secure the Nizam against the 
vexatious claims-which might be made upon him either by the Peishwa or 
by one of the great chiefs acting in Ids name, and under the authority of 
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^tlie government of Foonah. It is obvious that the Company's object 
could not have been gained unless the Peishwa should agree either to give 
up the claims upon the Nizam entirely, or to admit the mediation and 
arbitration of the Company in deciding on the justice of those claims. 

To have insisted on the Peishwa's relinquishing his claims entirely, 
would have been an unjust an arbitrary proceeding, and would probably 
have occasioned the loss of the whole treaty. The only inode, therefore* 
which remained was to insist upon establishing’ the mediation and arbitra¬ 
tion of the Company, as the mode of deciding all questions, disputes, and 
claims between the two powers. 

The Company were bound to the Nizam to settle the questions and 
claims existing on the part of the Peishwa, or his Highness's government. 

It does not appear practicable for the Company to be bound in a de¬ 
fensive alliance with both governments without stipulating to arbitrate 
their disputes ; and this will appear more clearly when the events are re¬ 
collected which have occurred since the year 1792. 

In respect to the article by which it is required that a body of troops 
should be stationed within the territories of the Peishwa, this will appear 
the more necessary when the situation of the Pekhwa's government in re¬ 
lation to the other great Mahratta powers is considered. 

The object of these powers, as stated by the anonymous observer, was 
to get possession of the power of the Peishwa’s government at Poonali. 
The attainment of this object, it is very evident, must have defeated the 
great view which the British Government must have had in admitting the 
Peishwa at all to become a party to the general defensive alliance. 

As soon as Seindiab or Holkar would have established themselves- at 
Poonah they would immediately have revived the old claims upon the 
Nizam; and the Peishwa without power would have been unable to exe¬ 
cute his own treaty. 

The question then upon this part of the subject comes to be whether 
the Peishwa is more likely to be able to maintain his independence in re¬ 
lation to the other great chiefs of the empire by having the British troops 
stationed in his territories, or by having the force subsidized by himself 
stationed in the territories of the Company. 

Upon this point I have to observe, that as in order to defend the 
Peishwa, against the attempts of either of those chiefs to establish an in¬ 
fluence at his Durbar by means of an armed force, it would be necessary 
to bring the troops from a great distance ; ami they would have to arrive 
and operate in a country in which no magazines or establishment would 
have been formed for them. I can have no doubt respecting the expe¬ 
diency, as a military question, of establishing the subsidiary force within 
the Peishvva's territories. 

As a political question, I consider that inasmuch as the subsidiary 
troops being on the spot, would provide a force ready at all times to sup¬ 
port the Peishwa's power, to have them in that situation would be more 
likely to prevent attempts to influence his Durbar by force of arms which 
must occasion war, than to station them in the Company’s territories. 

In respect to the notion of the anonymous observer, that by extending 
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asis of the treaty of Bassein, it might be lioped to include some of 
the other great Mahratta powers, I have to observe that the object is to 
make the Peishvva powerful in his own government so that he may he able 
to keep his treaty with us. 

1 have already shewn that there was no ground for hope that any of the 
great chiefs would consent to any arrangement which would place the 
power at Poonah out of their reach, and nothing short of such an arrange¬ 
ment would answer our purpose. 

It would not be desirable that any of them should become parties to the 
defensive alliance if the great object of our policy should be defeated by 
that measure. 

In this view of the question, it is scarcely necessary to advert to the 
assertion of the anonymous observer, that a subsidiary alliance* such as 
that formed in the year 1768 with the Nizam* is mo9t applicable to the 
situation of the Peishwa and of his territories. The independence of the 
Peishwa’s power is an object, and that vve must effect by whatever means 
we may have in our hands ; but if it were necessary to the argument, I 
could point out to the anonymous observer that the Peishwa is a power 
much nearer to us, and who touches us upon many more important points, 
than the Nizam does. 

When considering this objection to the 4th article of the treaty of Bas- 
sein, it is necessary that I should advert to the objection of the anonymous 
observer, that by placing the troops in the territories of the Peishwa it u 
necessary to increase the number of European troops 3n India; and that 
Great Britain cannot afford to supply the number of European troops re¬ 
quired for the service in India. 

The 4th article does not specify that European troops shall be stationed 
in the Peishwa’s territories, and therefore the objection does not apply to 
the treaty of Basseiru 

It is perfectly true that in the important services in which the Com¬ 
pany's troops may be engaged on the part of the Peishwa, European 
troops may be necessary but as those services must equally have been 
performed, if the troops had been stationed in the Company's territories, 
European troops would equally be necessary. 

But the anonymous observer has not supposed that an increase of Eu¬ 
ropean troops would be required on the ground that their services might, 
be necessary in the Peishwa’s territories, but on a general calculation of 
certain proportions of European to native troops in India in general. 

In the first place the increase of European troops would be necessary 
on this ground also, whether the subsidiary force were stationed in the 
territories of the Peishwa or not; the native army must still have been 
increased (unless indeed it should be proposed to take the Peishw&’s sub¬ 
sidy and not furnish him with any troops) and the number of European 
troops must likewise have been increased in order to keep up the due 
proportion ; but in the second place, this calculation of proportions of 
European to native troops is certainly erroneous, and does not exist in the 
mind of any man who has ever conducted or considered the details of the 
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Service In India, If the proportion does exist, on what calculation is if 
founded ? In what part of India is it practically carried into execution? 

In almost all services in India it is certainly necessary that there should 
be some European troops ; but the number in proportion to the native 
troops employed on the same services must vary according to the nature 
of the service required, and the description of the enemy against whom it 
is directed. * 

For instance, in the wars against Tippoo Sultaun, the proportions of 
European to native troops were about one-third in the first, and one-fourth 
hi the second. In the late war against the Mabrattas the number of Eu¬ 
ropeans employed in proportion to natives, was not more than one-tenth 
or one-eleventh. 

I certainly agree with the idea of the anonymous observer so far, that a 
body of 8 or 10,000 native troops ought never to be assembled without 
some Europeans, for very obvious reasons; but as there are few such col¬ 
lections of troops in India, I should conceive that I founded my calcula¬ 
tions upon very erroneous principles, and deceived those to whom I should 
communicate them, if I should upon this opinion state that the European 
troops ought to be in the proportion of one-eighth or one-tenth to the 
native troops throughout the Indian establishments. Thousands of native 
troops must necessarily be employed in garrisons in the interior and on 
various duties, in which it would be very inconvenient to employ Euro¬ 
peans $ and on the other hand Europeans are absolutely necessary in cer¬ 
tain garrisons and stations and services, in some cases in equal propor¬ 
tions, in others one-third of the number of natives. 

The only safe mode therefore of forming an opinion respecting* the 
number of European troops required in India is to call for and examine 
details ,* and if this mode should be adopted, it will be found that the 
treaty of Bassein does not add, and does not render it necessary to add 
one Eurpoean infantry soldier to the establishments in India. 

In. respect to the increase of the European troops in general, it is my 
opinion that it will be found that they are not mor# numerous at this mo¬ 
ment than they were in the years 1790, 91, and 92. According to the 
detailed distributions which I have seen, the number of regiments of Eu¬ 
ropean infantry now required for the continent of India is twenty, includ¬ 
ing three of the Company’s regiments, viz. six for Bengal, ten for Madras, 
including one for the, subsidiary force at Hyderabad, and four for Bombay, 
including one for Goa. This is the peace establishment. 

lit the years 1790, 91, and 92, there were of King’s infantry in India 
nine regiments, two regiments of Hanoverians, six Company’s regi¬ 
ments in Bengal, four at Madras, and two at Bombay ; making altogether 
twenty-three regiments. The artillery at the different Presidencies were 
nearly of the same strength with the artillery at present. 

At all events if an increase of European troops is necessary, which in 
my opinion it is not, beyond twenty regiments complete to 1000 rank 
and file, the necessity of this measure must not he attributed to the treaty 
of Bassein. 
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■espeet to the proposal that the treaty of Bassein should be alteri, 
i article, viz. that the troops should be removed from the Peishwa’s 
territories, I have reason to know that his Highness would be exceedingly 
alarmed if the proposal were made to him; and that it is more than pro¬ 
bable he would move.with the troops. 

I have now to consider the objection of the anonymous observer to the 
12tb and l /th articles of the treaty of Bassein, by the former of which, 
the Peislnva is bound to abide by the Company’s mediatiou and arbi¬ 
tration in all cases, and by the latter not to commence any negotiation 
with any power without giving previous notice to the Company’s govern¬ 
ment. 

In Older to understand clearly the' object of these articles, it is necessary 
to consider the nature and constitution of the contracting parties; to 
examine their political objects and systems, to see by what rules or sys¬ 
tems of policy they are respectively bound, and in what manner affected 
by their respective connections with other sovereign authorities. Eu- 
ropean governments were till very lately guided by certain rules and sys¬ 
tems of policy, so accurately defined and generally known, that it was 
scarcely possible to suppose a political event in which the interests and 
conduct of each state would not be as well known to the corps diplo¬ 
matique in general as to the statesman of each particular state. 

The Asiatic governments do not acknowledge, and hardly know of such 
rules and systems. Their governments are arbitrary, the objects of 
their policy are always shifting, they have no regular established system, 
the effect of which is to protect the weak against' the strong; on the con¬ 
trary, the object of each of them separately, and of all of them col¬ 
lectively, is to destroy the weak ; and if by chance they should by a sense 
ot common danger be induced for a season to combine their efforts 
lor their mutual defence,, the combination lasts only as long as it is at¬ 
tended by success; the first reverse dissolves it; and at all events it is 
dissolved long before the danger ceases, the apprehension of which ori¬ 
ginally caused it. 

There cannot be a stronger proof of this defect of policy in the Asiatic 
governments than the dissolution of the combination of the year i"90, 
between the English, the Mabrattas, and the Nizam, by the attack of the 
Mahrattas on the Nizam in the year 1795. 

These observations apply to the government of the Mahrattas more 
than to any other of the Asiatic governments. Their schemes and systems 
of policy are the wildest of any : they undertake expeditions not only 
without viewing their remote consequences upon other states or upon 
their own; but without considering more than the chance of success of 
the immediate expedition in contemplation. 

The Company’s government in India, the other contracting party to 
tliis alliance, is oue bound by all the rules and systems of European po¬ 
licy. 

The Company’s power in India is supposed to depend much upon its 
reputation; and although 1 do not admit that it depends upon its reputa¬ 
tion as distinguished from its real force, as appears to be contended by 
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me, I may say that it is particularly desirable fpr a government so con¬ 
stituted as the Company’s, never to enter upon any political object, the 
probable result of which should not be greatly in favour of success. 
Besides this, the Company’s government in India is bound by acts of Par¬ 
liament not to undertake wars of aggression; not to make any but defensive 
alliances, and those only in cases in which the other contracting party 
shall bind itself to defend the possessions of the Company actually 
threatened with hostilities. 

The Company’s government in India is also connected with his Majes¬ 
ty’s Government, and as an Asiatic power is liable to be involved in warts 
with European powers possessing territories in India, whenever his Ma¬ 
jesty shall be at war with those powers. 

The picture above drawn of the state of politics among Asiatic powers 
proves, that no permanent system can be adopted which will preserve the 
weak against the strong, and will keep all for any length of time in their 
relative situations, and the whole, in peace; excepting there should be one 
power, which, either by the superiority of its strength, its military system, 
or its resources, shall preponderate, and be able to protect all. This is 
proved by the history of the last fourteen years. \ 

The Company has been the preponderating power, and by the 2nd arti¬ 
cle of the treaty of Bassein has in so many words taken the Peishwa under 
its protection. 

I might contend that the stipulations of the 12th and 17 th articles are 
only consequences of the protection promised, and really offered. But in 
my opinion these stipulations are the necessary consequence of the alliance 
between a power such as the Peishwa’s, and one such as the Company’s, 
bound by rules of policy, acts of Parliament, and by the acts of his Ma¬ 
jesty’s Government. 

It would be impossible to define the various claims, and grounds for 
war, existing not only between the Peishwa and the Nizam, but between 
the Peishwa and all the other powers of India 

The Mahrattas claim the choute of all India; and all the claims of this 
description centre in the Peishwa’s authority. Besides tins general claim, 
there are others of various descriptions and denominations upon every 
power, of all which there are records at Poonah ; and it is a mistake to 
suppose that the Peishwa, however weak in point of troops and resources, 
will not find persons in the Mahratta empire ready and willing to enforce 
these claims in his name. 

All the warfare which would be the consequence of bringing forward 
these claims will be prevented by the stipulation that the Company shall 
mediate and arbitrate in every case. 

But the anonymous observer says, that the benefit to be derived from the 
12th article ought to have been left to the operation of the British influence 
in the Peishwa’s councils, and ought not to have been the subject of a 
treaty. To this objection to the article in question, the best answer is to 
state the fact, viz. that notwithstanding the right which we have acquired 
by treaty to mediate between the Peishwa and other powers, and the in¬ 
fluence which we have in his councils, by that stipulation and a variety of 
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*s which have occurred since the treaty of Basseht was conclude! 
not so easy as the anonymous observer imagines, at all times to pre¬ 
vent the evils which must result from the Pcishwa’s enforcing these 
claims. 

The anonymous observer says, that if the Pei.shwa should contrary to 
our advice and opinion, commence an unjust war, he ought not to be 
supported by the British Government, This is perfectly true; but the 
object of the I2tli article is to prevent the possibility of unjust wars, and 
to preserve the Peishwa’s government from the destruction which must 
he the consequence of his entering into any war without the Company's 
assistance. 

This article is the bond of peace to India. It is this which renders the 
treaty really defensive, and makes the Governor-General really responsible 
for every war in which the British Government may be engaged If this 
article were not in the treaty, the Peishwa would be the responsible 
person. 

If the general mediation oik the part of the Company be necessary to 
ensure peace, there is certainly no occasion that the Peishwa should be in 
communication with other independent powers. All his foreign affairs 
must be transacted and eventually settled by the Company; and any other 
communication must be intended only for sinister purposes. 

The stipulation of the 17th article is necessary in order to enable' the 
British Government to have a knowledge of, and stop at once any intrigues 
which have a tendency to war. Those who have seen the course of pro^ 
eeedings of a Mahratta Durbar will not be at a loss to find reasons for this 
stipulation; and in fact even this stipulation cannot entirely check the 
intrigues which are its constant operation. 

But the mode in which it will operate most beneficially will be by check¬ 
ing intrigues with European powers; and surely this cannot be deemed an 
inconsiderable object by the anonymous observer. 

The principle and foundation of the treaty of Basseln, which is protec¬ 
tion from the Company’s government to that of the Peishwa, would pre¬ 
vent the stipulation of the 37th article from being reciprocal. The Com¬ 
pany’s government must have communication with some powers with which 
the Peishwa never had any; and it would be very inconvenient to be ob¬ 
liged to lay these communications before the Peishwa’s Durbar. 

But it must be recollected that the Company are constantly liable by 
the acts of his Majesty’s prerogative, to be at war, or hold communications 
with European nations having territories in India; and it would be a curi¬ 
ous proceeding to lay these communications before the Peishwa’s Durbar. 
This measure would be necessary', if the stipulations of the 17th article were 
made reciprocal. 

Arthur Wjbli.esley. 


[There is no other date for this paper but the year 1804, and it would 
appear to have been written at Calcutta in the month of November, 180-1. 
—Ed.] 
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No. VII. 


The G over norr General in Council to the Honourable the Court of Directors. 


(Separate.) 


Fort William, July 25, 1805. 


Honourable Sms* 


L The Governor-General in Council had the honour 
to state to your honourable Court in the general letter to 
your honourable Court in the military department* dated 
the 30th of September 1801, that the separate letter from 
your honourable Court of the 11th of February 1801,*' on 
the subject of the military establishments of the Presiden¬ 
cies of Fort William, Fort St. George, and Bombay, would 
be replied to, as soon as the necessary documents and infor¬ 
mation could be obtained to enable him to furnish your 
honourable Court with a complete view of all the important 
considerations connected with that letter. 

2* The sentiments of the Governor-General in Council on 
the orders contained in the separate letter from your honour¬ 
able Court of February 1801, above adverted to, for new 
modelling the corps of native cavalry of this establishment, 
were submitted in detail to your honourable Court, in the 
separate letter in the military department, dated the 7 th of 
October 1802, by the Telegraph packet, a duplicate of which 
was then also transmitted to your honourable Court by an 
overland despatch. His Excellency in Council in his separate 
despatch of the 7th October 1802, after submitting in detail 
his sentiments, and those of the Commander-in-Chief respect ¬ 
ing the new formation of the corps of native cavalry, stated 
to your honourable Court, that he deemed it to be his duty 
to suspend the orders of your honourable Court for new 
modelling that corps ; and to submit the whole subject for the 
further consideration of your honourable Court. 

3. The G overnor-General in Council at the same time took 
the liberty of submitting his further opinion to your honourable 
Court, that it would be expedient to postpone any proceed- 


* This is along detail of the military establishment,—[Eu.] 
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on tlus important subject, until lie should be enabled 
‘ter a full consideration of the general condition of your 
military establishments, with reference to the probable state 
of our political relations in India, to explain with accuracy 
his detailed sentiments upon the extent and constitution of 
the force necessary for the defence of the honourable Com¬ 
pany’s possessions in India. 

4. The subsequent orders however, of your honourable 
Court of the 20th of April 1803, for new modelling the corps 
of native cavalry, (which were carried into effect by the 
Governor-General in Council,) render it unnecessary for the 
Governor-General in Council to advert further to the forma¬ 
tion and constitution of the corps of native cavalry. 

5. Your honourable Court is fully apprised of the state of 
affairs in India since the date of the despatch from the Go¬ 
vernor-General in Council of the 30th of September 1801, 
adverted to in the 1st paragraph of this letter; and conse¬ 
quently your honourable Court has anticipated the impossi¬ 
bility of furnishing your honourable Court from this Go¬ 
vernment, with a complete view of all the important con¬ 
siderations connected with the subject of your separate 
letter of the 11th of February 1801. The Governor-General 
in Council, however, has for some time past been desirous of 
reviewing the principles on which the military establishments 
of India have been encreased since the date of the advices 
from your honourable Court of the 11th of February 1801, 
and of submitting the result to the consideration of your 
honourable Court; but his Excellency in Council has hitherto 
been prevented from carrying this intention into effect by the 
state of public affairs in India. 

6. Your honourable Court is aware of the difficulty which 
still exists of stating with accuracy, a comparative view of the 
permanent resources and charges arising from the late war. 
The Governor-General in Council however, is desirous of 
explaining the motives which have compelled him from time 
to time to encrease the army at the Presidencies of Fort Wil¬ 
liam, Fort St. George and Bombay. 

7- Your honourable Court will be pleased to observe, that 
this despatch is exclusively directed to the consideration of the 
native military force required for this country. It is the in- 
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tion of the Governor-General in Council, to submit to your 
honourable Court in a separate address, the sentiments of this 
government with regard to the amount of European troops 
which the Governor-General in Council deems to be indis¬ 
pensable for the service of India. 

8. The orders of your honourable Court under date the 
11th of February 1801, respecting the native cavalry having 
been replied to in the general letter from the Governor-Ge¬ 
neral in Council of the 30th of April ISQi, it only remains to 
consider the operation of those orders with regard to the 
native infantry at your different Presidencies. 

9. The orders of the 11th of February 1 SOI, do not 
prescribe any precise number of regiments of native in¬ 
fantry for the Presidency of Bengal; but your honourable 
Court has observed, that a engagements recently contracted 
with the Nabob Vizier would doubtless prove highly advan¬ 
tageous to the security and prosperity of your Bengal provin¬ 
ces,” and “ that of course whatever addition, it might have 
become necessary to make to your native infantry establish¬ 
ment, for the purpose of fulfilling these engagements, would 
be cheerfully acquiesced in.” 

10. With respect to the establishment of Fort St. George 
and Bombay, your honourable Court was pleased in your 
letter of the 11th of February 1801, to direct that the native 
infantry at Fort St. George should consist of fourteen regi¬ 
ments. Your honourable Court was also of opinion that four 
regiments of native infantry, with the marine battalion would 
be sufficient for the service of the Presidency of Bombay, as 
well as to provide the troops required under odr subsidiary 
engagements with the Rajah of Travancore, and the Nabob 
of Surat. But your honourable Court’s orders on this branch 
of the subject, were not positive; and'you expressed an in¬ 
tention of awaiting the receipt from India of more accurate 
information, before you passed a final judgment with regard 
to the establishment of' native infantry for Bombay, with 
reference to our engagements with the Nabob of Surat, and 
the Rajah of Travancore. 

11. Before the Governor-General in Council proceeds to 
submit to your honourable court the principles on which the 
execution of your orders of the 11th of February, 1801, were 
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, as well as the extent of the augmentations 
been made in your native infantry establishments, 
it appears to be necessary to advert to that part of your 
honourable court’s letter which relates to the extinction of 
the power of Tippoo Sultaun, and to the immediate practi¬ 
cability of reducing our military establishments, exclusively 
with reference to that important event. 

IS. No doubt can be entertained that the reduction of the 
hostile power of Mysore relieved the government of India 
from the constant danger to which it was exposed from the 
hatred and ambition of that powerful state. But in consi¬ 
dering the amount of force required for the establishment of 
Fort St. George, it will be expedient to examine the effects 
derived from the change of affairs in a military point of view 
since the death of Tippoo Sultaun, and from the compa¬ 
rative security occasioned by that event to the British pos¬ 
sessions in the Peninsula. 

13. A reference to the strength of our army in the Car¬ 
natic during the war of 1780, will demonstrate that the mili¬ 
tary establishment of Fort St. George was not fixed on a 
scale equal to the defence of its territories against the house 
of Hyder Ally; making every allowance for the circum¬ 
stances of that period of time, no doubt can exist that our 
actual force was insufficient to oppose the progress of Hyder 
Ally. With the assistance of a very large detachment from 
the Bengal army at a later period of that war, Sir Eyre 
Coote himself was mable to maintain an equal contest with 
Hyder Ally. , 

14. The experience obtained in that war, and the general 
notice which the affairs of India began to attract in England 
about that period of time, produced a revision of our mili¬ 
tary establishments on the coast of Coromandel; and it has 
been received as a general opinion, that the army of Fort St. 
George was restored during the administration of Sir A. 
Campbell, in the years 1786 and 1787, to a state of much 
greater comparative efficiency, and of a consequent security 
against the power of Tippoo Sultaun. 

15. Subsequent events soon produced the test of those 
opinions ; our mode of warfare was changed, and it was found 
that the only effectual system of defence consisted in a direct 
attack on the dominions of the Sultaun ; an attempt was 
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Jmade to carry the war of 1790 into the enemy’s country 
with troops from the establishment of Fort St. George alone. 

16. But the events of that campaign, and a better consi¬ 
deration of the question, terminated in the indispensable ne¬ 
cessity of a very extensive co-operation from the .Presidencies 
of Bengal and Bombay, in order to carry into effect the plan 
of the war conducted by Lord Cornwallis, 

17, In the year 1796, the establishment of the army under 
the government of Fort St. George was again revised; and 
it was fixed on a scale computed from the actual state of our 
affairs in the Peninsula at that period of time, in relation to 
the power of our external enemies, as well as to the means of 
supporting internal tranquillity. 

IS. From the great interest which the affairs of India had 
excited in England, it may be presumed, that the establish¬ 
ment of 1796 was fixed on the basis of a full and compre¬ 
hensive consideration of the question; but when the impla¬ 
cable enmity of Tippoo Sultaun, provoked the British Go¬ 
vernment to war in the year 1799, the military establishment 
of fort St. George, fixed with the caution already stated, 
was alone found to be totally inadequate to the prosecution of 
a successful war against the power of Tippoo Sultaun, di¬ 
minished as his resources were by the successful termination 
of the war of 1792, and it became necessary again to apply a 
powerful co-operation from the Presidencies of Bengal and 
Bombay for the purpose of reducing and finally of subvert¬ 
ing the dangerous power of the Sultaun. 

19, from this statement it appears, that the unsuccessful 
War of 1780., as well as the successful war of 1790, produced 
the necessity of an augmentation of the military Establish¬ 
ment of Fort St. George at those different periods of time. 
It is unnecessary to observe, that the considerations which 
gave rise to that measure, under circumstances so entirely 
dissimilar, could not be derived from the same cause ; but it 
is evident that if the military establishment of Fort St. George, 
under that variety of circumstances, occasioned by the im¬ 
provement of our administration, by the increase of our 
resources and strength, and by the diminution of the power 
of Tippoo Sultaun, was never equal to contend with that 
Prince, without powerful assistance from Bengal and Bom¬ 
bay ; the extent of the .establishment of .Fort St. George has 
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ions applicable to the power 
of the house of Hyder Ally than by causes inseparable from 
the interna! administration and resourses of that Presidency. 

20. It is unreasonable to suppose, and indeed, might be 
proved if necessary, that at the important periods of 1780, 
1790, and 1799, all the resources of the Government of Fort 
St, George were brought into action, and it is sufficiently 1 
known that the result of those exertions invariably produced 
the most inconvenient diminution of the force allotted for the 
internal protection of the provinces. 

21. During the war of 1780, the Polygars of Tinivelly 
refused obedience to the British Government; the Zemin¬ 
dars of Calastry and Bomrauzepollam joined the standard 
of Hyder Ally, and in the northern Circars we maintained 
our Government less by the power of the Company than by 
the sufferance of its tributaries. 

22. After the war of 1780, it became necessary to equip 
two armies against the southern Polygars commanded by 
Colonels Fullarton and Stuart, and the control of the British 
Government was nominally restored after a very heavy loss 
of men on both occasions. With respect to the northern 
Circars we were compelled to accept such a revenue, as the 
Zemindars were Willing to pay, without admitting any control 
over their military establishments. 

23. The conduct of the southern Polygars during the 
war of 1790, rendered it necessary to equip a large army 
immediately after the conclusion of peace in 1792, under 
the command of Colonel Maxwell, while the insolence and 
independence assumed during the same period by the Ze¬ 
mindars of the northern Circars, terminated in the death of 
Vizeram Raitze at the head of a considerable force in open 
rebellion. 

24. After the conclusion of peace in 1799, the same events 
occurred and the extent of rebellions in our ancient posses¬ 
sions, manifested that the success of our final contest with 
Tippoo Sultan had produced no immediate effect on our 
turbulent tributaries, different from that produced by the 
events of former wars. 

25. From this recital of facts, it will appear that the same 
consequences hate ,followed invariably every exertion which 
we have made to meet the house of Hyder Ally in the field, 
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ithdrawing the force appointed for the protection of the 
provinces; if therefore, notwithstanding the assistance de¬ 
rived from Bengal and Bombay* the establishment of I 4 or'; 
St. George has always been unequal to contend with ih^ 
house of Hyder Ally without recourse to the destructive 
measure of weakening the provinces, and if the tributaries 
of the Company in the distant provinces have not been more 
encouraged to rebellion by the events of unsuccessful war, 
than deterred, by those of prosperous contest from availing 
themselves of the temporary absence of the British troops; 
it is manifest not only that the establishment of Fort St. 
George had not been fixed on considerations exclusively 
relative to the power of Tippoo Sultaun, but that it had 
always been regulated by causes intimately connected with 
the preservation of internal tranquillity. 

2(>. If it had been safe to connect the diminution of the 
military establishment of Fort St. George with the diminu¬ 
tion of the power of Tippoo Sultaun, no period would have 
afforded a more favourable opportunity of effecting that 
oeconomical measure than that of the war in 1792. 

27. During that war the power of Great Britain in India 
arid of Tippoo Sultaun had been compared and completely 
ascertained in their relation to each othei% It was proved 
that the Sultaun was incapable of resisting the concentrated 
force of the Company, and the result of the contest was the 
actual diminution of one half of the power of Tippoo Sultaun, 
while the Company derived a proportionate augmentation 
of resources from its share of the conquered countries. It 
is manifest therefore, that a revival of the contest which had 
already been proved to have been unequal could not rea¬ 
sonably have been expected under a change of circumstances* 
so injurious to the power of Tippoo Sultaun, while on the 
other hand the positive augmentation of strength derived to 
the Company from the events of that contest* justified an 
expectation of the stability of its power, with respect to Tip¬ 
poo Sultaun, as well as of the internal tranquillity of its terri¬ 
torial possessions. 

28. No doubt qjan exist that in determining the future 
extent of the military establishment of Fort St. George, the 
Government was not biassed by an apprehension of the power 
of Tippoo Sultaun, connected with the extent of his former 
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urces, or by a jealousy of that prince's hostile dispositions^ 
under the generous and indulgent conditions of peace granted 
to him at Seringapatam. 

29.. This then was the period of time most favourable to a 
secure reduction of the military establishment of Fort St. 
George, if that establishment or any part of it, had been fixed 
on grounds exclusively applicable to the power of Tippoo 
Sultaun; but it was not deemed advisable to reduce the military 
establishment of Fort St. George in consequence of that 
event; and if on the contrary it was judged expedient to aug¬ 
ment the establishment at that very period of time, it is rea¬ 
sonable to conclude that the grounds of policy must have 
been distinct from considerations of danger to be apprehended 
from the power of Tippoo Sultaun; an augmentation of the 
military establishment of Fort St. George was authorized, 
under all the advantageous circumstances immediately flowing 
from the issue of the war of 1790; we must tli ere fore trace 
the policy of the British Government in India to a different 
source, and under the circumstances now described, it is 
obvious that our attention must be directed to the internal 
government of the territories immediately dependent on the 
Presidency of Fort St. George. 

30. It is manifest from the facts already related, that 
neither the Polygars of the Carnatic, nor the Zemindars of 
the northern drears,- had been sufficiently subjected to the 
British Government .at the period of the conquest of Mysore, 
and that they exercised an independent power totally incom¬ 
patible with the establishment of a regular civil government 
in that part of the Company’s possessions. That the spirit 
of disobedience and affectation of independence continued 
long after the reduction of Seringapatam in 1799, to animate 
the breast of those turbulent tributaries, and the extent of 
the rebellions which existed in the territories, subject to the 
government of Fort St. George, at a considerable distance of 
time from the death of Tippoo Sultaun, incontestably proves 
that the evil was neither exclusively derivable from the power 
of Tippoo Sultaun (although always increased by the opera¬ 
tion of that cause,) nor immediately controlable by the aug¬ 
mented power of the Company in the peninsula, 

31. If these were the true and efficient causes of the state 
of affairs under the government of Fort St. George after the 
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Conquest of Mysore, it will be necessary to consider how far 
the operation of those causes was increased or diminished by 
the extension of our territories in the peninsula, effected by 
the conquest of My sore, and by the treaty of Hydrabad con¬ 
cluded in October, 1800, with the Nizam, 

88. The dominions of Tippoo Sultaun, like those of the 
Nabob of Arcot, were composed of the possessions of tribu¬ 
tary but independent chieftains, gradually subdued by Hyder 
Ally, and added to his government; the chieftains of Malabar 
continued to oppose a resistance to the arms of Hyder Ally 
and of Tippoo Sultaun, no less obstinate than that opposed 
to tlie government of the Nabob of Arcot, and of the Com¬ 
pany, by the Polygars of Tinivelly. The chieftains who in¬ 
habit the province of Gorramcondah are a continuation of 
the same tribes as are settled in the districts of Chitfcoor, and 
extend their power along the eastern side of the hills which 
divide the Carnatic : some of those polygars were never effec¬ 
tually subjugated to the government of Mysore; while the 
existence of the descendants of all of them, as well as of the 
Hindoo liajahs, whose ancient possessions lie in the north¬ 
western parts of the Peninsula, rendered it necessary for 
Tippoo Sultaun to maintain a large disposable force for the 
suppression Of commotions, and at the same time to exercise 
the promptest exertions of a despotic government for the 
support of his authority, 

33. In the districts ceded to the allies by Tippoo Sultaun, 
in conformity to the treaty of 1792, pretensions founded on 
these claims were revived. The succession of events in Ma¬ 
labar supersedes the necessity of describing the effects of 
those causes in that province; and the government of the 
Nizam’s officers, equally weak and corrupt in the provinces 
ceded to his Highness, permitted many of the chieftains ex¬ 
pelled by Hyder Ally and Tippoo Sultaun to re-establish 
themselves in the territories of their ancestors. In establish¬ 
ing therefore a government upon the ruins of the power of 
Tipped Sultaun, the Presidency of Fort St. George succeeded 
to the government of a people held in subjection by the des¬ 
potic exercise of military power, ignorant of the milder iriflii- 
ence of a government .founded on a system of laws, and 
habituated under the exactions of unfeeling tyranny to with¬ 
hold at whatever risk the revenue of the state. 
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r; "B&. In succeeding to the government of the Nizam in 
provinces ceded by his Highness to the Company under the 
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treaty of Hydrabad in 1800,, the government of Fort St. 
George had to contend with all the evils accumulated under 
the arbitrary despotism of Tippoo Sultaun, and the subse¬ 


quent relaxation of military power introduced by the Nizam. 


In both cases the progress of all human institutions required 
that a considerable interval of time should intervene between 
the acknowledgment of the British power in the newly ac¬ 
quired countries, and the establishment of a moderate govern¬ 
ment of system and law. 

35. In the subversion of the power of Tippoo Sultaun, the 
necessity of maintaining a military power was unquestionably 
involved to the extent requisite for preserving the energies of 
Government from relaxation; and in the substitution of the 
British Government for that of the Nizam and of Tippoo 
Sultana* the extent of that necessity was intimately connected 
with the augmentation of those causes* which had previously 
rendered indispensable a large military establishment for the 
purpose of supporting and enforcing the Company’s autho¬ 
rity in the Carnatic and in the northern Circars. 

36, An immediate reduction of the military establishment 
of Fort St. George founded solely on the destruction of the 
power of Tippoo Sultaun, would not only have deprived that 
government of the means of administering the affairs of the 
ceded and conquered countries, but would have curtailed 
those very means which experience had shewn were indis¬ 
pensably requisite to the preservation of the internal tran¬ 
quillity of our ancient possessions under the Presidency of 
Fort St. George, the death of Tippoo and the des truction of 
his power unquestionably removed a pregnant and constant 
source of danger to the British Government, but the same 
events did not immediately suppress the causes which me¬ 
naced the internal tranquillity of that Prince’s dominions, as 
well as that of the British possessions. If therefore the ac¬ 
tual state of the British Government at the conclusion of the 
treaty of 1792 required that the military establishment of 
Fort St. George should be augmented upon the ground: of 
internal security, absolutely unconnected with any increased 
apprehension of danger from the power of Tippoo Sultauh; 
it is demonstrable that the operation of the same causes no- 
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i^es^arily required an augmentation of force proportionate W 
the difference between the territories ceded at that period of 
time, and those which had been acquired since the conquest 
of Mysore. 

87. This statement explains the causes which rendered it 
necessary to adopt (at least until the civil government should 
be completely established, within the new territories subject 
to the government of Fort St. George), a different basis from 
that stated in the first part of your honourable Court’s letter 
of the 11th of February, 1801, for the regulation of your 
military establishment in the Peninsula of India, which ap¬ 
pears to form the principal object of your consideration in 
the despatch of the 11th of February, 1801. 

38. In considering the application of the orders of the 11th 
of February, 1801, to the Presidency of Bengal, your honour¬ 
able Court will be pleased to observe, that on the 29th of 
May, 1800, the arrangements of this Government, then in 
progress with the Nabob Vizier (of which your honourable 
Court is fully apprized), rendered it indispensably necessary 
to augment the army of this establishment, by an addition of 
two regiments of native infantry (viz. the 18th and 19th), in 
consequence of the intended reduction of the Nabob Vizier’s 
military force, and with a view to the protection and internal 
tranquillity of the provinces ceded to the honourable Com¬ 
pany by the Vizier—your honourable Court was duly in¬ 
formed by the Governor-General in Council, in the ge¬ 
neral letter from this department of the £? 1st of July, 1800, 
of the augmentation to the army to which this paragraph 
refers. His Excellency in Council had also the honour 
to state to your honourable Court, in the general letter 
from the Governor-General in Council of the 30th of Sep¬ 
tember, 1800, that the marine battalion had been formed 
Into a regiment, and denominated the marine or 00th regi¬ 
ment of native infantry. 

39. Your honourable Court w 7 as informed in the general 
letter from this department of the 30th September, 1802, 
that his Excellency the Co<nmander-in-Chief had been re¬ 
quested to favour the Governor-General in Council with his 
sentiments and opinion respecting the strength of the army 
to be maintained during the continuation of peace for the 
protection and internal duties of the honourable Company’s 
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Sessions immediately dependent on this Presidency, (iri- 
uding the provinces ceded by the Vizier, and the reserved 
provinces of the Vizier) and also for affording occasional 
relief to the troops at Fort Marlborough and Prince of 
Wales’s Island. 

40. In the general letter of the 30th of September, 1809, 
the Governor-General in Council had the honour to state 
to your honourable Court, that his Excellency the Com- 
mander-in-Chief was of opinion that six regiments of native 
cavalry, thirty companies of gun Lascars, and forty batta¬ 
lions of native infantry, would be barely adequate to the 
above purposes. The Governor-General in Council has 
the honour to transmit a number in the present packet, 
a copy of the Adjutant-General’s letter, dated the 6th of 
August, 1809, and of the statement referred to in that 
letter, containing the distribution of the force above referred 
to ; and to solicit the attention of your honourable Court to 
the sentiments and opinion of the Commander-in-Chief ex¬ 
pressed in that letter. Your honourable Court will observe, 
that the force then proposed by the Commander-in-Chief as 
a peace establishment would be scarcely adequate to the due 
performance of the common ordinary duties, and that the 
troops allotted for the principal stations of the Presidency, 
Burhanpore, Dinapore, and Benares, would not be more 
than sufficient to furnish one relief of guards, escorts, and 
detachments. 

41. With regard to the Presidencies of Fort St. George and 
Bombay, the Governor-General in Council has the honour 
to inform your honourable Court that at the period of time 
at which the commands of your honourable Court of the 11th 
of February, 1801, were received by the Governor-General 
in Council, the commotion which existed in the southern 
districts of the Carnatic and northern Circars, the demands 
of military force for the service in Egypt, for the occupa¬ 
tion of the territories ceded by his Highness the Nizam, and 
for* the preservation of tranquillity in Mysore, required the 
application of the entire military resources of the Presidency 
oi 1' out St. George, with the addition of the aid derived from 
the establishment of Bombay. Even these resources, with 
such additional aid, proved insufficient to meet the immediate 
exigencies ot the public service; and it was necessary to de- 
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: tach a force from Bengal for the purpose of quelling the dis ¬ 
turbances in the northern Circars, 


42. Although the terms of the letter from your honourable 
Court of the 11th of February, 1801, appear to indicate an 
expectation on the part of your honourable Court, that the 
orders which that letter contained would be carried into im¬ 
mediate effect, the Governor-General could not reconcile 
with his sense of respect for the wisdom and experience of 
your honourable Court, the supposition that it could be the 
intention of your honourable Court by these orders to super¬ 
sede the exercise of his discretion under his legal responsi¬ 
bility to the Company and to his sovereign, in the eventual 
modification, or total suspension of the proposed reduction of 
the military force in India. 

43. The known prudence of your honourable Court must 
certainly preclude the possibility of any order being issued 
to be carried into effect in these distant possessions, without 
reference to the existing crisis of affairs on the spot, or to 
any local considerations, involving not only the general tran¬ 
quillity and security of the Company’s possessions in India, 
but even the means of executing other orders of your ho¬ 
nourable Court (communicated through the Secret Com¬ 
mittee) for the vigorous prosecution of the wav against the 
common enemy. A compliance with the injunctions of your 
honourable Court for the reduction of the military establish¬ 
ment of Fort St. George, at the period of time when the 
letter of the 11th of February was received, would have 
compelled the British Government to have abandoned the 
southern districts of the Carnatic without defence to the re¬ 
bellious Polygars; to have evacuated the territories ceded by 
his Highness the Nizam, and to have withdrawn a consider¬ 
able portion of the troops stationed in Mysore, while it would 
have deprived the British Government in India of every 
resource for the prosecution of the war in Egypt, or for 
eventual resistance to any attempt which the French might 
have meditated either against our possessions or against 
those of our allies. 

44. In this view of the subject, the Governor-General in 
Council did not deem it to be necessary or advisable to 
make any immediate reference to the governments of the 
subordinate Presidencies on the subject of the orders of your 
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pourable Court of the 11th, of February, 1801, for the re¬ 
duction of the army in India, considering himself to be bound 
by every obligation of the Governor-General’s arduous 
charge, by his duty towards your honourable Court and 
the honourable Company, as well as towards his sovereign 
and his country, to suspend altogether the execution of an 
order, which in the judgment of the Governor-General in 
Council, could not have been carried into effect, without the 
instantaneous ruin of many of the most valuable possessions 
of the honourable Company, and without the immediate 
hazard of all the British interests in the Peninsula of India. 

45. Shortly after the receipt of your honourable Court’s 
commands of the 11th of February, 1801, the successful 
termination of the contest with the southern Polygars at that 
period of time considerably alleviated the exigencies of the 
public service; but the orders received about the same time 
from for the occupation of the Portuguese settlements in 
China and the East Indies, the recent transfer of the civil 
and military administration of the Carnatic to the authority 
of the Company, the absence (likely then to be long pro¬ 
tracted) of the troops employed on service in Egypt, and the 
general posture of affairs in this quarter of the globe, ap~ 

red at that period of time to the Governor-General in 
to render the further suspension of the orders of 
your honourable Court of the 11th of February, 1801, for the 
reduction of the military establishments in India, indispen¬ 
sably necessary to the preservation of the British possessions 
in India. 

46. The Governor-General stated the sentiments expressed 
in the preceding paragraphs of this despatch to the right 
honourable Lord Clive, Governor of Fort St. George, in a 
despatch from Allahabad, dated the 19th of December, 1801, 
recorded on the proceedings in the secret department of the 
7th of January following. The Governor-General at the 
same time informed Lord Clive, that considerations of a 
similar nature applicable to the internal condition of the Go¬ 
vernment of Bombay, and connected with the near relation 
which its military establishments bear to the security of the 
British Empire in the Peninsula of India, and to the means 
of prosecuting the war in Egypt, rendered the suspension of 
the orders of your honourable Court of February, 1801, with 
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eference to the military establishment of that Presidency 
equally necessary. The reduction of the military establish¬ 
ments of either of the Presidencies of Fort St. George or 
Bombay, is so intimately connected with the security of the 
possessions subject to the authority of the other, that the 
questions could not be separated. 

47. The effect of those sentiments upon the Governor-Ge¬ 
neral would have induced his Excellency to have withheld 
any reference to Lord Clive on the subject of the reduction 
of the army, until a more tranquil aspect should have war¬ 
ranted an expectation that the forces at Fort St. George 
and Bombay might have been reduced without danger to the 
general security. But the intention which Lord Clive had 
then announced to the Governor-General, then absent from 
Fort William, of returning to Europe that season, rendered 
the Governor-General anxious to bring the whole question 
distinctly under his Lordship’s view, previously to his de¬ 
parture for Europe. 

48. The Governor-General at the same time intimated to 

Lord Clive that his Lord iliip in Council at that period of 
time possessed the advantage of availing himself of the opi¬ 
nion of Lieut.-General Stuart oh the general question in ad¬ 
dition to the general knowledge of the military affairs of 1%'t 
St. George and Bombay, possessed by that able and distin¬ 
guished officer. Lieut,-General Stuart had then occupied 
the situation of Commander-in-Chief at Fort St. George a 
sufficient length of time to consider the subject under all its 
various relations. ^ 

49. Under these considerations the Governor-General com¬ 
municated his desire to be furnished at as early a period of 
time as might be practicable with the opinion of the right 
honourable the Governor in Council of Fort St. George, 
aided by the experience, judgment, and local knowledge of 
Lieut.-General Stuart upon the subject of reducing the mili¬ 
tary establishments of both the Presidencies of Fort St. 
George and Bombay to the scale prescribed by the orders of 
your honourable court of the 11th of February, 1801, with 
reference not. only to the actual posture of the British inter¬ 
ests in the peninsula of India under the existing crisis of 
affairs, but also to the consideration of the situation in which 
those interests would be placed under the consequences likely 
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immediately after the conclusion of a general paci¬ 
fication in Europe. 

50. In"pursuance of the orders contained in the Governor- 
General’s despatch of the 19th of December, 1801, above 
adverted to, the right honourable the Governor in Council of 
Fort St. George in a despatch from the Secret Department 
dated the 18th of June, 1802, to the Governor-General in 
Council, submitted for the consideration of this government 
the sentiments and opinions of the government of Fort St. 
George, with respect to the extent of the military force re¬ 
quisite for the security and defence of the honourable Com¬ 
pany’s possessions immediately dependent on the Presidency 
of Fort St. George, founded on the detailed considerations 
stated in the despatch of the 18th of Jane, 1802, and in the 
enclosures of that despatch. With a view to place the whole 
of this important subject immediately before your honourable 
Court, the Governor-General in Council has the honour to 
transmit a number in the present packet, a copy of the letter 
from the government of Fort St. George of the 18th of June, 
1802, above adverted to, and copies of the enclosures referred 
to in that, letter, including three separate minutes from his 
Excellency Lieut-General Stuart, dated the 22nd of January, 
Otlpind 16th of March, 1802, containing his Excellency's de¬ 
tailed sentiments on this important subject. 

51. Your honourable Court will observe that the Govern¬ 
ment of Fort St. George on the 18th of June, 1802, entered 
into a deliberate consideration of this important subject, and 
examined the principles upon jyhich Lord Clive in his Lord- 
ship’s separate despatch to the Governor-General, dated the 
18th of September, 1800, had proposed fifty-eight battalions 
of native infantry for the service of the Presidency of Fort 
St. George. 

52. Lieutenant-General Stuart assumed the ground of the 
general principles stated in Lord Clive’s despatch of the 
18th of September, 1800, above adverted to, and recorded 
his Excellency’s sentiments in the separate minutes of the 
22d of January, 9th and 16th of March, 1802. The Go¬ 
vernor-General in Council is persuaded that your honourable 
Court will afford the most attentive and deliberate consi¬ 
deration to the reasonings and observations of hi$ Excellency 
Lieut-General Stuart on this highly important subject. 

von. v. 2 A 
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53. On the 7th of February, 1802, the Governor-Genmd 
received at Lucknow the intelligence of the ratification of the 
preliminaries of peace between his Majesty and the French 
Government, and immediately issued orders to effect a con¬ 
siderable reduction of the military expences and establish¬ 
ments of the different Presidencies. Your honourable Court 
was duly apprized in the general letter to your honourable 
Court, dated 30th September, 1802, of the measures which 
were adopted on this occasion by the Governor-General, 
and you were also informed of the effect of those orders in 
the diminution of the military expences, and that the reduc¬ 
tion effected in the military charges at the different Presi¬ 
dencies under the special instructions of the Governor-Ge¬ 
neral amounted to £.783,738. 13s. c Z\d. 

54. At no period of time since the receipt of your honour¬ 
able Court’s orders of February, 1801, was it practicable for 
the Governor-General in Council to attempt any reductions 
of the military establishments of India, excepting those above 
adverted to, which however were limited, and proved to be of 
a temporary nature, in consequence of the renewal of hosti* 
lilies with France. The renewal of hostilities with France, 
combined with the previotisly existing state of affairs in India 
relatively to the Mahratta state, rendered it necessaryfto 
make every exertion to counteract any hostile attempt of the 
French upon the possessions of the Company, and to prose¬ 
cute the war in Hindostan and the Deccan, and consequently 
to make considerable augmentations to its military establish¬ 
ments in India. 

55. It may merit the attention of your honourable Court, 
that every augmentation which the Governor-General in 
Council has made to the native force in India, has been con¬ 
siderably inferior to that recommended by the most respect¬ 
able military authorities on the spot; and that every reduc¬ 
tion which his Excellency lias effected has exceeded the 
limits prescribed by the same authorities. 

56. An inconsiderable period of time had elapsed after the 
system of military reduction prescribed by the Governor- 
General's orders of the 8th of February, 1802, had been 
commenced* when that able and experienced officer, Lieut.- 
General Stuart, recorded his opinion at Fort St. George, 
that the reduced establishment of the Presidency of Fort St. 
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Jfeorge was inadequate to the exigencies of the public ser¬ 
vice during a season of peace; and the sentiments of his Ex¬ 
cellency General Lake (whose distinguished character and 
transcendent services demand the highest respect) with re¬ 
gard to the actual insufficiency of the military establishment 
of Fort William, corresponded with those of Lieut.-General 
Stuart. 

57. Under these circumstances, the Governor-General in 
Council could not venture to expose the British interests in 
India during a season of war to the imperfect protection of a 
military force, declared by the Commanders-in-Chief to be 
inadequate to the security of the Company’s possessions in a 
season of peace with France, even if our relations with the 
native powers of India had at that, time removed all danger of 
a combination with our European enemies. 

58. The Governor-General in Council is now of opinion 
that upon the last peace with France, Ills solicitude to carry 
into effect the plan of your honourable Court for the reduc¬ 
tion of debt and for the diminution of the military charges, led 
his Excellency to adopt a more speedy and extensive reduc¬ 
tion of the native corps than was strictly compatible with the 
permanent safety of the honourable Company’s possessions. 

59. Your honourable Court is aware that in carrying that 
plan into execution, the Governor-General in Council dii* 
fered in opinion with the most respectable military autho¬ 
rities in India, 

60. Experience has proved that the native corps, even in 
Bengal, cannot be recruited with the facility and despatch 
generally supposed; while any sudden reduction of these 
corps furnishes a dangerous source of supply to the armies 
of the native states. 

61. The Governor-General in Council therefore deems it 
to be his duty to submit to your honourable Court his con¬ 
scientious opinion that great danger may be expected to 
result to your interests in India by any attempt to reduce 
any branch of our military establishments, even in time of 
peace, to a scale inadequate to the ordinary exigencies ol 
war, 

60. The Governor-General in Council is decidedly of opi¬ 
nion that substantial security for durable peace in India is to 
be derived from a constant state of preparation for war; and 
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judgment and experience of your honourable.CourtVil] 
anticipate the peculiar necessity of applying this principle to 
our native establishments. 

65L The Governor-General iri Council now proceeds to 
submit to your honourable Court a statement of the augmen¬ 
tation of the military establishments which were made in 
consequence of the renewal of war with France, anc! of the 
commencement of the Mahratta war, together with the aug¬ 
mentations and arrangement which became necessary in conse¬ 
quence of the treaties of peace, partition, subsidy, and alliance. 

04. Your honourable Court is apprized that in the month 
of June, 1803, the Governor-General in Council deemed it 
to be necessary, that an army should be immediately formed 
in the upper provinces, under the personal command of the 
Commander-in-Chief, with the view to oppose the hostile 
designs of the Mahratta confederates, Scindiah and the 
Rajah of Berar. His Excellency the Commander-in-CMef 
was accordingly directed to draw from the lower provinces, 
without waiting the result of a previous reference to the .Go¬ 
vernor-General in Council, whatever European or native 
troops his Excellency the Commander-in-Chief might think 
proper, either for the purpose of directly joining and forming 
a part of the force to be assembled in the upper provinces, 
or for the purpose of co-operating with that force in such 
manner as the Commander-in-Chief might judge to be most 
advisable. 

65,. In consequence of these arrangements, and of the 
march of the army from Cawnpore against the enemy, it be¬ 
came indispensably necessary to raise the £lst regiment of 
native infantry. Your honourable Court was duly apprized, 
of this increase to the native troops of this establishment in 
the general letter from the Governor-General in Council of 
the 11th of August, 1806. 

66. The territories added to the possessions of the ho¬ 
nourable Company under this Presidency by the victorious 
progress of the army under the immediate command of his 
Excellency General Lake, the large detachments sent to 
Ganjam, Cuttack, Ceylon, and the islands to the eastward;' 
the necessity of making early and effectual provision for the vi¬ 
gorous prosecution of the war, for securing internal tran¬ 
quillity in the conquered countries, and for supplying the 
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s which might be required to fulfil the several stibsfr 
Jary engagements then concluded with various native powers; 
rendered it absolutely necessary to augment the military 
establishment of this Presidency by an addition of two regi¬ 
ments. The 22nd' and 23rd regiments were accordingly 
ordered to be raised. This augmentation was communicated 
to your honourable Court by the Governor-General in CoiiH- 
cii in the general letter from this department of the 1st of 
February, 1804. 

67. The treaties of peace with the Rajah of Berar and 
Scindiah, were concluded on the 17tli and 30th December, 
1803, but before any conclusive arrangements could be 
effected for placing the troops in quarters and cantonments, 
the hostile designs of Holkar (of which your honourable Court 
is already apprized) against the interests of the honourable 
Company and of the British Government in India, compelled 
the Governor-General in Council to transmit orders to the 
right honourable the Commandcr-in-Chief in the month of 
April, 1804, to act against that chieftain. 

68. The successful operations of the British army under 
the personal command of the right honourable the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, have been stated in detail to the honourable 
the Secret Committee of your honourable Court. 

69. The increased demands for troops with a view to the 
completion of the subsidiary forces for Scindiah and the 
Ranah of Gohud, for the prosecution of the war and the 
protection of new te rritories in the upper part of the Doab, 
of the Ganges, and Jumna, on the right bank of the Jumna, 
and in Bundelcund, rendered a further increase of the native 
army of this establishment indispensably necessary. Orders 
were accordingly issued in the months of September and 
October last for raising the '24th, 25th, 26th, and 27th regi¬ 
ments of native infantry. The Governor-General in Council 
had the honour to inform your honourable Court of the 
raising of these additional regiments in the general letter 
from this department of the 1st of November, 1804. An 
augmentation has recently been made to the corps of native 
cavalry of this establishment by an addition of two regiments 
(the 7th and 8th). The Governor-General in Council in 
consideration of the subsidiary engagements with the native 
powers, and being convinced of the important advantages to 
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be derived in securing the safety and tranquillity of these 
provinces, by a large and well disciplined force of cavalry, 
deemed it to be indispensably necessary to augment the 
corps of native cavalry as mentioned above. 

70. Your honourable Court on considering thi^ branch of 
the military establishments of Bengal, will not fail to advert 
to the great services which were rendered to your Govern¬ 
ment by the Bengal cavalry in repelling the incursions of 
Holkar, and of Meer Khan into the company’s territories, 
and in frustrating the attempts of those chieftains to disturb 
the tranquillity of your possessions, and to injure your mili¬ 
tary resources and reputation. 

71. The actual condition of the Mahratta power, consist¬ 
ing chiefly of predatory horse, will in the event of future 
hostilities, compel the Mahrattas to confine their operations 
to incursions into the Company's territories ; it may be ex¬ 
pected, however, from the experience of the last campaign in 
Hindustan, that the knowledge of our possessing a large and 
efficient body of cavalry, will deter all predatory chieftains 
from such attempts; on the other hand your honourable 
Court will appreciate the actual security which your govern¬ 
ment must derive from the maintenance of such a body of 
cavalry as should ensure the means of frustrating the designs 
of any predatory force which may again attempt to enter 
your territories. 

72. It may also be observed, that although we are not 
bound by treaty to furnish any cavalry to Scindiah, it will 
always be desirable to attach a proportion of cavalry to the 
subsidiary force serving with that chieftain, whenever the 
subsidiary force may be employed in active operations. 

73. Your honourable Court will also advert to the neces¬ 
sity of our being prepared to maintain the tranquillity of your 
territories in the northern parts of the Doab against the pre¬ 
datory attempts of the tribes of Seiks occupying the territory 
to the north-west of the Jumna river above Delhi. The 
force of the Seiks is of that description which will be best 
repelled by a body of cavalry. 

74 Although it is necessary to be prepared to meet these 
contingencies, no danger exists in any quarter as long as we 
shall retain the certain means of cheeking the progress of 
these predatory chieftains, or of compelling them by the ra- 
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fly of our movements to seek their safety in a precipitat 
ad disgraceful flight; but unless we shall possess an eiii- 
cient body of cavalry, the enemy will always be tempted to 
make incursions into our territories, and it will be difficult to 
secure our valuable resources, and to protect our subjects. 
An active and well disciplined body of cavalry can alone 
enable us to repress all predatory incursions, in such a 
manner as may be calculated to give confidence to the inha¬ 
bitants of the Company’s territories, and to deter all free¬ 
booters from attempting to desolate our possessions. 

75. From the information submitted to your honourable 
Court in the preceding paragraphs of this despatch, your 
honourable Court will observe, that the establishment of 
native cavalry and of regular native infantry under this Pre¬ 
sidency, amounts at this present period of time to eight regi¬ 
ments of cavalry and twenty-seven regiments of infantry. 

76. The demands of a permanent nature for an increase of 
troops to the establishment of Bengal since the conclusion of 
the treaty of Bassein, are generally as follows, viz,— 

1st. A sufficient body of troops for the protection of the 
conquered and ceded provinces in Hindostan, and for the 
purpose of occupying the various forts and military posts 
acquired during the war. 

2nd. Six battalions of native infantry for Scindiah’s subsi¬ 
diary force, of which the expence is to be defrayed by the 
produce of the territories, ceded under the treaty of peace. 

3rd. Three battalions for the Ranah of Gohud, for which 
payment is provided by the treaty with that chief. 

4thly. A sufficient force for the protection of Delhi, the 
person of the King, and the Company’s new possessions in 
that quarter. 

Stilly, A sufficient force for the protection of the new ter¬ 
ritory acquired by the Company in Bundelcund. 

6thly. A force for the protection of the province of Cut¬ 
tack. 

77. The right honourable the Commander-in-Cliief having 
furnished the Governor-General in Couneil with a statement 
and distribution of the regular corps of native infantry, which 
in the Commander-in-Chief’s judgment would be necessary 
for the defence and protection of the extensive provinces im¬ 
mediately dependent on Fort William, the Governor-Go 
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rferal ia Council lias the honour to transmit a number in the 
present packet for the information of your honourable Court, 
a copy of that statement., from which your honourable Court 
vu! perceive, that the right honourable the Commander-in- 
Clnef considers thirty regiments of native infantry and eight 
regiments of native cavalry to be necessary for the peace 
establishment of this Presidency. That statement was trans¬ 
mitted by the right honourable the Commander-in-Chief to 
tie Governor-General on the 31st of September, 1804, 
when the Commander-in-Chief was employed in assembling 
the army under his command, and could not collect for that 
purpose more than seven battalions of native infantry (exclu- 
«ive of the remainder of the detachment lately under the 
command of Colonel Monson.) 

78. Your honourable Court will observe that the state¬ 
ment of the right honourable the Commander-in Chief does 
not provide for the subsidiary force serving with Scindiah or 
lor the fort of Rampoorab, nor for the districts belonging to 
it, which from their situation and distance from the rest of 
the British territories will require a considerable military 
force, until those, territories shall be otherwise disposed of at- 
the period of a general peace in India. Your honourable 
Court will also observe that the Commander-in-Chief con¬ 
siders the force appropriated for the defence and protection 
of Bundelcund to be inadequate. 

79. It is the indispensable duty of the Governor-General 
in Council to consult the Commander-in-Chief, and to obtain 
his opinion and advice with respect to the military force to 
he maintained under this Presidency. The local knowledge 
and experience of the right honourable the Commander-in- 
Chief on this important subject, obtained since his arrival at 
Fort William in the month of March, 1801, upwards of three 
years of which period of time his Lordship has been in the 
field on active and arduous service, enables Lord Lake to 
give a correct and just opinion regarding the extent of the 
lorce necessary to be maintained under the Presidency of 
hort William. The Governor-General in Council has the 
firmest reliance on the correctness of the opinion of the right 
honourable the Commander-in-Chief, founded on his Lord¬ 
ship s experience, and on his intimate and extensive know- 
ledge of the subject 
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The Governor-General in Council is satisfied that it 
Svill not be safe for some time to attempt any material reduc¬ 
tion of the actual military establishment at this Presidency. 

81. In the letter of the 11th of February, 1801, your ho¬ 
nourable Court stated an opinion that the military establish¬ 
ment of Fort St. George should consist of fourteen regiments 
of native infantry, including three regiments of native infantry 
i'or the subsidiary force serving with the Nizam. 

88. Your honourable Court at the same time ordered 
eight regiments of native infantry for the establishment of 
Bombay under an opinion that all above four of those regi¬ 
ments of native infantry could be paid for by the subsidies 
from the Rajah of Travancore and the Nabob of Surat. 

83. It does not appear that any detailed statements of the 
deficiencies and demands of troops for the defence and pro¬ 
tection of the extensive possessions of the honourable Com¬ 
pany, dependent on the Presidencies of Fort St. George and 
Bombay were then before your honourable Court. 

84. By the orders of your honourable Court of the 11th of 
February, 1801, the establishment of native regiments under 
the Presidency of Fort St. George was not increased be¬ 
yond that ordered in the year 1796, excepting to supply the 
subsidiary force for the Nizam. The establishment ordered 
in 1796 was eleven regiments, and one for the Nizam, if he 
should require one. The establishment ordered in 1801 was 
eleven regiments, and three for the Nizam ; notwithstanding 
that in the year 1^99 an addition was made to the Company’s 
territories, dependent on the Presidency of Fort St. George, 
of Coimbatoor, of the districts bordering on the Ghauts, 
which divide the Carnatic (besides Kanara and Soonda, for 
which provision was supposed to be made from the Bombay 
establishment) and the Company engaged in consequence of 
a subsidy of seven lacs of star pagodas from the Rajah of 
Mysore, to defend his territories and support his govern¬ 
ment. 

85. It is doubtful whether your honourable Court adverted 
to the necessity of a force for the defence of Mysore. It is 
however evident that three regiments were necessary for the 
services of Mysore and Coimbatoor in addition to the old 
establishment, which was necessary for the Carnatic and 
the Nizam’s subsidiary force. 
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86. .Previously to the date of the letter of the 11th of Fe¬ 
bruary, 1801, from your honourable Court, the treaty of 
1800 was concluded with the Soubah of the Deccan, by which 
a large territory was ceded in perpetuity to the honourable 
Company, in commutation of subsidy. According to the 
principle on which this territory was ceded, the Company 
were to receive nearly double the amount of the sum paid ats 
subsidy in order to defray the expense of defending and 
governing the territory ceded. This measure could only be 
accomplished by additional troops, and an addition was also 
made by treaty to the force subsidized by the Nizam to the 
extent of two battalions of sepoys and one regiment of cavalry, 
with their proportion of guns and artillery men. 

87. Subsequently to the despatch of the letter from your 
honourable Court of the 11th of February, 1801, the civil 
government of the Carnatic was transferred to the Company. 
The Nabob’s troops were disbanded, and the duty which 
they had performed devolved upon the Company’s troops, 
which consequently occasioned a demand for new levies for 
the payment of which the advantage gained provided the 
means, 

88. These two last demands for additional troops may be 
considered to have required two regiments, and in this 
manner the establishment of Fort St. George was augmented 
to nineteen regiments of native infantry, exclusive of two 
extra battalions, at which the native infantry of the Presi¬ 
dency of Fort St, George stood in the year 180&. On the 
renewal of war with France, and the commencement of hosti¬ 
lities with the Mahrattas, the number of extra battalions was 
increased to eight, making the number of battalions (exclu¬ 
sively of the native troops belonging to the establishment of 
Bombay serving in Malabar and Canara) under the Presi¬ 
dency of Fort St. George, in the month of August, 180.4, 
amount to forty-six of which thirty-eight were regular, and 
eight extra battalions. 

89. With respect to the native cavalry of Fort St. George, 
the establishment of 1796 was four regiments, since that 
time, the Nizam has paid for two regiments, and the Peishwa 
for one regiment of native cavalry. There are at present 
eight regiments of native cavalry, making the actual increase 
of native cavalry to be paid by the Company, one regiment 
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the year 1796. This additional regiment is perhaps 
e only increase of the military establishment of Fort St 
George, the payment of which is not provided for by sub¬ 
sidies from the native powers ; but for the payment of which, 
the revenues of Coimbatoor will amply provide. The prin¬ 
cipal increase of the actual military expenses of the Presi¬ 
dency of Fort St George may be attributed to the circum¬ 
stance of Fort St. George having now to defray the expense 
of defending Malabar, which formerly was defrayed by the 
Presidency of Bombay. 

90. The preceding statement will have apprized your 
honourable Court, that in the month of August, 1804, the 
native establishment of Fort St. George amounted to eight 
regiments of native cavalry, nineteen regiments of infantry, 
and eight extra battalions of sepoys, exclusive of eleven 
battalions of Bombay infantry doing duty in the provinces of 
Malabar and Canara. The evils attending the employment 
of the troops of the Bombay establishment in Malabar and 
Canara had been a source of solicitude to your government 
for a length of time; the distance of those troops from their 
own Presidency, the difficulty of recruiting them, and the 
impracticability of relieving them, had reduced them to a 
state of weakness and inefficiency* to wich the ill success of 
the military operations in Malabar was in some cases to be 
ascribed. It appeared, therefore, to be** equally conducive 
to the efficiency of the Bombay army, and to the good of the 
service under the government of Fort St. George, to with¬ 
draw the Bombay troops from Malabar and Canara, and to 
relieve them by corps of the Madras establishment. 

91. The comparative facility of recruiting, of relieving, 
and superintending the latter corps, would exempt them 
from the operation of these causes, which had proved so 
destructive to the discipline and efficiency of the Bombay 
troops serving in Malabar and Canara. 

92. With a view to provide for this arrangement, and to 
determine the permanent arrangement of the army of Fort 
St. George, with reference to the change which had taken 
place in our political relations, and in the disposition of our 
military strength, produced by the treaty of Basteiny and by 
the important consequences which had resulted from that 
event, the Governor-General required from Lieut-General 
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Stuart, and from the honourable Major-General Wellesley, 
the information necessary to enable his Excellency in Council 
to consider the extent and respective proportion of such 
augmentation of the military establishment of Fort St. George 
as might appear to General Stuart, and to Major-General 
Wellesley to be expedient, for the purpose of furnishing the 
several subsidiary forces, and of protecting the acquisitions 
dependent on the Presidency of Fort St. George, derived 
from our actual situation under the recent treaties. The 
Governor-General also required from Lieut.-General Stuart 
such observations as might tend to illustrate the system of 
distribution of the army within the territories, dependencies, 
or connections of the Presidency of Fort. St. George. 

93. The Governor-General in Council lias the honour to 
transmit a number in the present packet, for the information 
of your honourable Court, a copy of the plan proposed by 
Lieut.-General Stuart respecting the extent of the military 
force requisite for the defence of the territories to be per¬ 
manently occupied by the army of the Presidency of Fort St. 
George, and the distribution of that force; together with the 
opinion of the honourable Major-General Wellesley with re¬ 
lation to the effect of the proposed plan in its operation upon 
the military establishment of Fort St. George. 

94. Your honourable Court will observe, that Lieut.-Ge¬ 
neral Stuart proposed eight regiments of native cavalry and 
fifty-four battalions of native infantry for the establishment 
of Fort St. George, “under the limitations that are imposed 
by a consideration of the actual condition of the finances 
of that Presidency.” 

95. The Governor-General in Council is satisfied of the 
accuracy of the statements of Lieut.-General Stuart, and en¬ 
tirely concurs in the general principles and opinions stated 
by Lieut-General Stuart, and by the honourable Major-Ge¬ 
neral Wellesley, in the documents now transmitted to your 
honourable Court. His Excellency in Council therefore begs 
leave to solicit the particular attention of your honourable 
Court to the general principles and opinions of Lieut.-Ge¬ 
neral Stuart, and of Major-General Wellesley on this im¬ 
portant subject. 

96. On the receipt of the despatch from Lieut.-General 
Stuart, noted in the 93d paragraph of this letter, the Go- 
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y^^r-Goneral in Council, on the 21st of September, 1804^ 
proceeded to consider the operation of the engagements con¬ 
tracted by the British Government in India, under the recent 
treaties of peace, partition, subsidy, and defensive alliance 
with the augmentation of the honourable Company's territory, 
and the various changes in the system of our political rela¬ 
tions towards the several native states which have resulted 
from the late war with the Mahratta confederates, and from 
these treaties; his Excellency in Council accordingly de* 
termined the principles by which the general distribution of 
the ..military forces of the Presidencies of Bengal, Fort St* 
George, and Bombay respectively, should be regulated, with 
a view to maintain our former possessions and recent acqui¬ 
sitions in security, tranquillity, and good order; and to fulfil 
the conditions of our several public obligations to our tri¬ 
butaries, dependents, and allies. 

97. For these important purposes, the Governor-General 
in Council resolved that the military establishment of Bengal, 
in addition to the service to which it has hitherto been appli¬ 
cable, should supply the force to be stationed in the province 
of Cuttack; the force which may be required for our recent 
acquisitions and engagements to the northward of Benares, 
and also the subsidiary force granted to Dowlut Rao Scin- 
dkh by the defensive alliance concluded with that chieftain 
under the treaty of Burhanpore. 

98. That the military establishment of Fort St. George 
should furnish the force requisite for the service of the terri¬ 
tories immediately subject to the authority of that Presi¬ 
dency, including Mysore, Malabar, and Canara, Cochin, 
and all the conquests retained from the Dutch and French 
on either coast, together with the subsidiary force at Hy¬ 
derabad, and one regiment of native cavalry for the service of 
the Peishwa at Poonah. 

99. That the military establishment of Bombay, consisting 
of nine regiments of native infantry, (as will be stated to your 
honourable Court in a subsequent part of this despatch) in 
addition to the force requisite for the service of the terri¬ 
tories immediately subject to that Presidency, should furnish 
the garrison of Goa, the troops for Surat, and the subsidiary 
forces for Poonah and for the Guickwar. 

100. In order to carry the proposed distribution of the 
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^fnues of the three Presidencies into effect, it was necessary 
to recall within the limits of the territories, subject to Fort 
St. George and of Mysore, all troops belonging to the estab¬ 
lishment of Fort St. George, then serving on the continent 
of India without those limits, excepting the subsidiary force 
serving at Hyderabad, and one regiment of native cavalry at 
Poonah. 

101. It was also necessary that the troops belonging to 
the military establishment of Bombay, serving on the coast 
of Malabar and Canara, under the orders of the government 
of Fort St. George, should be recalled within the limits of 
the authority of the government of Bombay, in order to com¬ 
plete the proposed plan of distribution. 

102. Your honourable Court will observe, that the force 
required by Lieut.~General Stuart’s statement, in addition 
to the existing regular establishment of Fort St. George, 
amounted to sixteen battalions of native infantry; but that 
calculation provided for the garrison of Goa, which was to 
be provided from Bombay, according to the Governor-Ge¬ 
neral’s plan of the 21st of September, 1801, a deduction 
should therefore be made from Lieutenant-General Stuart’s 
requisition of two battalions. After the deduction, the force 
required by Lieut.-General Stuart in addition to the regular 
establishment of Fort St. George amounted to fourteen bat¬ 
talions. 

103. In the course of the war, the government of Fort St. 
George had raised several extra battalions of native infantry, 
with a view to meet the temporary exigencies of the service. 
At this period of time eight extra battalions of native in¬ 
fantry were stationed in the territories subject to Fort St. 
George. 

104. As it might be expected, that the final termination of 
hostilities in Europe and in India, together with the progres¬ 
sive introduction of a system of civil order and regular admi¬ 
nistration of justice within the territories subject to the 
Government of Fort St. George, might gradually admit of a 
reduction in the amount of the military establishment re¬ 
quired by the statement of Lieut.-General Stuart; it was 
desirable, that the augmentation of the force required for 
Fort St. George, in consequence of the recall of the Bombay 
troops, should be formed with a view to eventual reduction. 
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onsequently that the greatest practicable proportion 
e proposed augmentation should consist of that description 
of force which might hereafter be reduced with the greatest 
facility. With this view, it appeared to be expedient, that, 
the addition of regular regiments to the establishment of 
native infantry at fort St. George should be confined to the 
most limited number, compatible with the exigency of the 
service, and with the efficiency of the corps. 

105. On the other hand, the Governor-General in Council 
in considering the nature of the augmentation required at 
Fort St. George, was apprized of the circumstances which 
render the extra battalions in many respects inapplicable to 
the services which regular regiments are calculated to per¬ 
form; and his Excellency in Council was of opinion that 
great inconvenience, and even hazard, might fye incurred, by 
maintaining any number of extra battalions, greatly dispro¬ 
portionate to the number of the regular corps. The Go¬ 
vernor-General in Council also adverted to the difficulty 
which the government of Fort St. George would experience 
in furnishing the requisite number of European officers for 
any considerable augmentation of the regular corps. 

106. Combining these various considerations, the Governor- 
General in Council authorized and directed the government 
of Fort St. George to raise with all practicable despatch, for 
the purposes stated in the Governor-General’s plan of the 
21st of September, 1801, four regular regiments of native 
infantry, in addition to the actual establishment, together 
with six extra battalions to be employed on the services to 
which the actual extra battalions were applicable, until the 
amount of the establishment of Fort St. George could be 
finally determined. 

107. The extra battalions already raised, enabled the Go¬ 
vernment of Fort St. George to form the new regiments 
without delay; and the remaining proportion of the force 
ordered to he raised and maintained in the form of extra 
battalions, did not equal that which the actual amount of the 
extra battalions bore to the actual regular establishment; by 
these means the establishment of Fort St. George was in¬ 
creased to twenty-three regiments of native infantry, and six 
extra, battalions, making a force of fifty-two battalions, ex- 
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hisive of two Bombay battalions, stationed in Goa, and fins 
rushed from the establishment of Bombay 5 your honourable 
Court will not fail to notice the remarks of Lieut--General 
Stuart on this subject, that respectable and experienced 
officer observes, that “ the military establishment which he 
has recommended* is confined within the narrowest limits 
than can be observed, without abandoning all ideas of secu¬ 
rity and necessary defence. It will accordingly be remarked, 
that that establishment is considerably lower than any that 
has been proposed for the service of this Presidency since 
the annexation of Mysore, the ceded districts, and the coast 
of Malabar arid Canara. Lieutenant-General Stuart pro¬ 
posed fifty-four battalions of native infantry. Lord Clive, in his 
despatch to the Governor-General of the 18th of September, 
1800, proposed fifty-eight battalions; Major-General Bratli- 
waite, in his report on this subject, dated the 15th of August, 
1800, recommended that sixty-two battalions should be main¬ 
tained, and the Adjutant-General, Lieut.-Colonel Agnew, in 
his report of the 20 th August, 1800, recommended that sixty 
battalions should be maintained for the duties of the Govern¬ 
ment of Fort St. George. The establishment of troops 
which Lieut.-General Stuart proposed, is even below the 
amount of force employed under this Presidency at the con¬ 
clusion of the last war with France, a fact which will be 
shewn by the accompanying statement* of the number of 
troops serving at that period of time in the territories de¬ 
pendent upon Fort St. George. This circumstance affords a 
strong evidence of the necessity and the practicability of sup¬ 
porting the establishment that Lieut.-General Stuart has 
detailed;’ 

108. Although the Governor-General in Council concurs 

* Memorandum of native infantry serving under the Government of 
Fort St. George in December, 1801, including Bengal, Bombay, Tra- 
vancore, Nair, Mopola, Sebundy, and local corps.—Madras troops, 19 
native regular regiments ; 2 Madras battalions native infantry ,* 1 volun¬ 
teer battalion do.; 4 revenue battalions do.—Bengal troops, 1 regiment 
(6th) native infantry; 1 battalion (the marine) ditto; Bombay, &c. troops, 

11 battalions Bombay native infantry ; 3 battalions Travaneore, ditto ; 

3 corps of Tiers Nairs and Mapilas, in Malabar.—Total battalions, Ma¬ 
dras 45; Bengal, 3 ; Bombay, &c. 17*—Total battalions, 65. 
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■)&me sentiments expressed by Lieut.-General Stuart, respect¬ 
ing the extent of native force required for Fort'.St George. 
His Excellency 1 in Council at the same time entertained an 
expectation that the gradual introduction of a more regular 
system of government, and of an efficient police within the 
territories subject to the government of Fort St. George, 
combined with the restoration of tranquillity in the Deccan, 
the flourishing condition of the government of Mysore, the 
prosperous state of our alliance with the Peishwa, and the 
improvement of the government of Poonah under the in¬ 
fluence of the British power, might admit of a reduction of 
the extra corps, recommended by Lieut.-General Stuart. 
Ilis Excellency in Council was also extremely anxious to re¬ 
lieve the finances in India from the heavy burden of a larger 
military establishment than appeared to be indispensably re¬ 
quisite; and the state of affairs in the Deccan, together with 
the powerful addition made to the strength of the British 
empire in India by a large augmentation of the naval force in 
India directed by the activity, talents, and knowledge of Hear 
Admiral Sir Edward Pellew, appeared to present a favour¬ 
able opportunity of effecting the proposed reduction. The 
Governor-General in Council accordingly on the 4th of April 
last, directed the government of Fort St. George to reduce 
the six extra battalions, and the establishment of native in¬ 
fantry at Fort St. George will therefore amount (when these 
orders are completely carried into execution) to twenty-three 
regiments of native infantry, exclusive of two Bombay bat¬ 
talions in garrison at Goa, making the total native infantry. 
under the government of Fort St. George amount to forty- 
eight battalions. 

109. With respect to the establishment of Bombay, your 
honourable Court in your advices of February, 1801, is 
pleased to consider two battalions for Malabar, and two bat¬ 
talions for Canara, to be sufficient for these purposes. Expe¬ 
rience has shewn that so limited a force would be altogether 
inadequate for the protection and maintenance of the tran¬ 
quillity of those countries ; for the Commander-in-Chief, with 
the whole of the Bombay army, including his Majesty’s 77th 
regiment, and the honourable Company’s European regi¬ 
ment, was not able to subdue the Pyche Rajah; 
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mont of Bombay in consequence was under the necessity of 
purchasing a peace with the Rajah. 

110 . Your honourable Court has allowed eight regiments 
of native infantry for the establishment of Bombay, and for¬ 
tunately it has been practicable to post a large proportion of 
the force in Malabar. 

111. Since the date of the orders of your honourable 
Court of February, 1801, the following additional demands 
have been made upon the establishment of Bombay, viz. two 
battalions for Goa, and four battalions, if they should be of 
700 men each, .if of 1000 men, then three, battalions for the 
Guikowar state. Only one regiment has been raised to make 
up this deficiency, leaving a deficiency of three battalions. 

112. The government of Bombay apprized your honour¬ 
able Court at an early period of time, that the fencible corps 
at Bombay had been converted into a regular regiment, de¬ 
nominated the 9th regiment, towards the latter end of 1803. 
This increase (which is the only augmentation that has taken 
place in the regular native force at Bombay, now amounting 
to nine regiments of native infantry, was subsequently ap¬ 
proved and confirmed by the Governor-General in Council, 
after having received from Lieut.-General Nieolls, the Com- 
mander-in-Chief at Bombay, and from the honourable Ma¬ 
jor-General Wellesley, representations of the absolute neces¬ 
sity of continuing that regiment as a part of the permanent 
establishment of the Presidency of Bombay. 

113. The Guikowar subsidiary force must he 3000 men, 
or three battalions of Bombay troops • there must be two 
battalions of Bombay troops at Surat, arid one battalion of 
Bombay troops at Broach, six battalions of Bombay troops 
at Poonah,. four at Bombay, and two at Goa, making the 
total number of Bombay native troops required to supply 
the necessary demands under that Presidency, eighteen bat¬ 
talions or nine regiments. 

114-. From the preceding details, your honourable Court 
will perceive, that the native military establishments of 
India amount at the present period of time to the following 
force;-— 
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ESTABLISHMENT. 



In 1805. 


In 1801-2. 


Increased since 
1801-2. 


N.Cav. N. I. Cav. N. 


Car. N. I, 
2 7 

1 4 


Bengal .... 8 27 6 20 

Fort St. George 8 23 7 19 

Bombay . . . „ 9 „ ' 8 


16 69 13 47 


3 12 


115. The increase to the military establishments of the 
Presidencies of Fort William, Fort St. George, and Bombay, 
since the year 1801-2 is three regiments of native cavalry, 
and twelve regiments of infantry. But with regard to Fort 
St. George, your honourable Court will observe, that no 
actual increase has taken place in the strength of the army 
of that establishment since the 30th of April, 1802, when it 
amounted to nineteen regiments of native infantry, two extra 
battalions; and eleven battalions of Bombay infantry, serving 
in Malabar ancl Canara, making the total number of batta¬ 
lions fifty-one, which is three battalions more than the pre¬ 
sent establishment, when the six extra battalions shall have 
been reduced. 

116. The Governor-General in Council has not noticed in 
this despatch, either the gun Lascars or native artillery. 

The former depend on the strength of the European artil¬ 
lery, and the latter have generally been raised in time of war 
or of difficulty as a temporary expedient to supply the defi¬ 
ciency of European artillery; neither has the Governor-Ge¬ 
neral in Council deemed it to be necessary to enter into any 
discussion respecting the native pioneers, the number of 
which must always be regulated by the demands of the public 
service for detachments, &c. and which can always easily be 
reduced in time of tranquillity to the scale which may be 
deemed necessary for the performance of the ordinary duties 
of a peace establishment. 

117. No doubt can be entertained that the resources ac- * 
quired by our subsidiary engagements, and by our conquests 

in Hindostan, Cuttffbk, and the Deccan, will amply repay 
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the expense of the augmentation made to your-armies, with-,; 
out imposing any additional charge in the revenue as they 
stood in the year of account, 1802-3. 

118. The Governor-General in Council is unable at the 
present moment of time to afford to your honourable Court 
a correct and detailed statement of the probable amount of 
the revenues of the conquered and ceded territories in time 
of peace and good order. The only criterion excepting the 
schedules which the Governor-General at present possesses 
for forming any idea of the value of our conquests, is the 
amount of collections made in Fusily 1211, ending in Sep¬ 
tember, 1804, an estimate of the charges and revenues of the 
conquests, &c. has been formed on this principle, and is en¬ 
closed for the information of your honourable Court. But 
this cannot be deemed a correct basis of calculation. It is to 
be recollected that the conquests were only made towards the 
close of the year, 1808, and that the intelligence of the 
peace with the confederates did not reach Lord Lake until 
the month of February, 1804, and the army did not return to 
cantonments until June, 1804. The War with Holkar, and 
the advance of that chieftain to Hindostan afterwards, com¬ 
pelled Lord Lake to take the field again in September, 1804, 
and as the Fusily 1211 ends in September, 1804, the revenues 
of 1211 cannot certainly be considered to afford any correct 
data by which an accurate estimate may be formed of the 
probable revenues of the conquests in time of peace and 
good order: in the time of M. Perron, the territories in the 
Doab of the Jumna, and Ganges, yielded a revenue of 
seventy-five lacs of rupees, and a confident expectation may 
be entertained, that when tranquillity shall have been main¬ 
tained for a sufficient period of time, the Doab will yield a 
revenue greatly exceeding the amount of the Fusily 1211, 
and affording a surplus after the payment of all charges. 

119. The cessions in Bundeleund made by the Peishwab, 

amount to thirty-six lacs of rupees, but in the enclosed esti¬ 
mate the revenue from Bundeleund is only estimated at 
fifteen lacs, which is the amount already settled by the Com¬ 
missioners. * 

120. This deficiency is to be ascribed to the confused 
state of the province of Bundeleund fof some years past, to- 
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ier with the necessity of employing the troops stationed 
jfn it in active operations against the enemy; the amount of 
revenue collected in .1211 is only fifteen lacs of rupees. In 
course of time, however, the revenues will increase with the 
establishment of order and regularity, admitting therefore 
that no improvement shall take place in the revenues of 
Broach, Cuttack, and the territories in Guzerat, an event 
highly improbable, no doubt can be entertained that the 
Doab of the Jumna and Ganges, and the province of Bun- 
delcund will in a short period of time afford a revenue greatly 
exceeding that stated in the enclosed estimate; on the other 
hand, the charges have been taken at the highest scale, and 
appear to include every probable contingency; a confident 
expectation may therefore be entertained that the acquisi¬ 
tions obtained by the recent success of our councils and arms 
will prove as beneficial to our pecuniary resources as they 
are calculated to confirm the security of every interest of 
the Company, and of the nation in this great and powerful 
empire. 

3 31. The Governor-General in Council does not deem it 
to be proper to enter in this place into any discussion of the 
innumerable advantages which our recent acquisitions offer 
to many other important branches of your interests; and 
although the enclosed estimate is formed under every pos¬ 
sible disadvantage with regard to the future amount of the 
revenues of our conquests, &c., his Excellency iu Council 
is satisfied that this estimate, even in its present state, will 
afford the most substantial proof of the great benefits which 
may ultimately be expected to result to your affairs by the 
great change which lias been effected in the state of India 
since the receipt of your orders of the 11th of February, 
1801. 

122. In concluding this despatch, the Governor-General 
in Council recommends to your honourable Court to take 
into your early and most serious consideration, the necessity 
of raising a body of regular cavalry for the service of the 
province of Guzerat; great inconvenience has been recently 
experienced from the want of regular cavalry in that quarter, 
and as your honourable Court is fully impressed with the 
value of our possessions j in the province of Guzerat, the 
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overnor-General in Council is satisfied that this important 
question will receive the early and deliberate judgment of 
your honourable Court. 

Wellesley. 

G. H. Barlow. 
G. Cony. 


No. VIII. 

The Governor-General in Council to the Honourable the Court of Directors. 

(Separate.) 

Honourable Sirs, Fort William, July 25 , 1805 . 

1 . The Governor-General in Council has now the honour 
to reply to such parts of your honourable Court’s separate 
letter of the 11th February 1801, as relate to the European 
military establishment of India. 

This branch of your establishments is fixed in your 
letter of the 11th of February 1801, as follows: 



Battalions. 

Regiment. 

King’s. 

Company’s. 

Total. 


Artillery. 

Cavalry. 

Infantry. 

Infantry. 

Infantry. 

Bengal . 

3 

2 

5 

1 

6 

Fort St. George 

2 

2 

6' 

1 

7 

Bombay . 

1 


2 

1 ' 

3 

Grand Total 

6 

4 

13 I 

3 

16 


3. It does not appear upon what principle your honourable 
Court has*been pleased to fix this establishment. The Go¬ 
vernor-General in Council, however, is of opinion that the 
only safe mode of estimating the strength of European force 
in India is to exhibit a detailed statement of the distribution 
of every corps with reference to our wants and to the dif¬ 
ferent stations which it is indispensably necessary; to occupy 
by European troops. Great errors would arise from fixing 
the European military establishment by any given proportion 
which may be supposed to exist generally between our Euro¬ 
pean and native establishments. It would be impracticable, 
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, 4 .ypder the real state of the case, to devise any accurate prin¬ 
ciple by which such general proportion between our Euro¬ 
pean and native troops should be regulated. 

4. In almost every service in India it is certainly necessary 
that a proportion of European troops should be employed, 
but the number in..proportion to the native troops employed 
on the same services will necessarily vary according to the 


nature of the service required and the description of the 
enemy against whom our arms are to he directed. 

5 . In the wars with Tippoo Sultaun the proportion of Eu¬ 
ropean to native troops appears to have been about one-third 
in the first, and one-fourth in the second war. In the late 
war against the Maliratta chieftains the number of Europeans 
employed in proportion to natives was not more than one- 
tenth or one-eleventh. 

6 . No considerable body of native troops to the amount of 
10,000 men can be prudently assembled without some inter¬ 
mixture of Europeans, hut such bodies of troops are seldom 
assembled in India, and it would certainly be erroneous upon 
this opinion to state that the European troops ought to be 
maintained in the exact proportion of one-eighth or one-tenth 
to the native troops throughout the Indian establishments. 
Numbers of native troops must necessarily be employed in 
garrisons in the interior and on various duties, in which it 
would be very inconvenient and even injurious to employ 
Europeans, and on the other hand Europeans are absolutely 
necessary in certain garrisons and stations, and on certain 
services, in some cases in equal proportions, in others in the 
proportion of one-tliird of the number of natives. Experi¬ 
ence has demonstrated, that it has frequently been necessary 
to augment our native establishments whenever there has 
been any great deficiency of European troops, it is evident 
that were the European infantry now serving under the Pre¬ 
sidency of Fort William to be suddenly diminished to any 
material extent, it would be indispensably necessary to make 
an immediate augmentation to the corps of native infantry, 
and although the corps of native infantry would not be so 


efficient as those of European infantry, yet such, additions of 
native infantry might be made without apprehension to a 


great extent. 
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7. The most safe principle of calculation which can he used 
for determining the strength of our European military esta¬ 
blishment s must be derived from a detailed examination of 
the question, determining the number of European troops 
by a consideration of our detailed wants at every station of 
your armies. 

8. The Governor-General in Council concurs in opinion 
with your honourable Court, that four regiments of dragoons, 
viz., two for ; the establishment of Bengal, and two to be sta¬ 
tioned finder the Presidency of Fort St. George, is sufficient 
for the service of the continent of India in time of peace with 
France : this opinion, however, rests upon the supposition 
that each regiment of dragoons will be maintained at the full 
establishment of 640 men. 

9. With respect to the Company’s European artillery the 
number of battalions fixed by your honourable Court would 
be sufficient if kept complete, and the artillery has always 
proved an useful and valuable corps in the field; it would 
however be desirable to increase the number of companies 
to each battalion at Fort St. George. The total number of 
companies of artillery at Fort St. George now amounts only 
to fourteen, and the disposable force of artillery at that Pre¬ 
sidency has been much lessened by the return to its own 
establishment of the detachment of Bombay artillery serving 
in Malabar and Canara. 

10. Your honourable Court will observe by the memoran¬ 
dum of Lieut.-General Stuart, (a copy of which was trans¬ 
mitted, to your honourable Court in the letter from the Go¬ 
vernor-General in Council of this date, respecting the native 
military establishments) that the number of companies of 
artillery required by that officer is nineteen, and that he 
strongly recommends the addition to each battalion of three 
companies of the present strength of each company, which 
will increase the artillery of Fort St. George from fourteen 
to twenty companies. The Governor-General in Council 
concurs in opinion with Lieut.-General Stuart on the subject 
of the European artillery at Fort St. George, and recom¬ 
mends your honourable Court to order the proposed addition 
to be made to the artillery of that Presidency. 

11. It would also he extremely desirable to add to the 
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0j5ps of artillery at each Presidency one or two troops ot 
mounted European artillery of the strength of eighty men to 
each troop, 

12. Your honourable Court has allowed sixteen regiments 
of European infantry, including three of the Company for the 
service in India exclusive of Ceylon, of this number your 
honourable Court has appropriated six to the Presidency of 
Bengal, seven to Fort St. George, and three to Bombay. 

13. The Governor-General in Council is of opinion that 
nineteen regiments of European infantry, including three of 
the Company’s at 1000 rank and file each, are indispensably 
necessary in time of peace with France for the service itt 
India. 

The distribution of this force would be as follows: 

14. Six regiments, including one of the Company’s, would 
be stationed in the territories immediately subject to the Pre¬ 
sidency of Bengal. This force is the same in point of strength 
as that allowed by your honourable Court for the service of 
this Presidency, and is the' least which ought to remain in 
the provinces immediately subject to Bengal. 

15. Of this force three regiments would be stationed in the 
upper provinces and on the frontier of Oude, two between 
Allahabad and Fort William, and one for the garrison of 
Fort William. Your honourable Court will observe that, 
without leaving the whole line of country between Allahabad 
and the Presidency, with a smaller proportion of Europeans 
than can be deemed prudent in the inefficient state of the 
Company's European regiment, this establishment furnishes 
only one regiment of European infantry for the garrison of 
Fort William, 

16. It would certainly be highly desirable that the garrison 
of Fort William should at all times consist of two regiments 
of European infantry, upon the establishment proposed, of 
1000 rank and file to each regiment, and unless your honour¬ 
able Court possesses the certain means of maintaining the 
Company’s European regiments to the fixed strength, it would 
unquestionably prove a most advantageous measure to reduce 
the Company’s European regiments altogether, and to furnish 
King’s regiments in. their place. 

In Oude and Upper Provinces, 3 regiments, 3,000 men ; Between Alla¬ 
habad and Fort William, 1 do., 1,000 do.; Fort William, 2 do., 2,000 do. $ 
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■B. . 

Total ineu, 6,000. Of which five Companies might be stationed in Cut¬ 
tack, if necessary. 

17. This arrangement by substituting one of bis Majesty’s 
regiments of the strength of 1000 men for the Company’s 
European regiment, would leave a sufficient European force 
between Allahabad and the Presidency, and would furnish 
two of his Majesty’s regiments for the garrison of Fort 
William. 

18. The Company’s European regiments are principally 
serviceable in furnishing non-commissioned officers for the 
native corps. The supply however of non-confmissioned 
officers for the native corps might be furnished with greater 
advantage from his Majesty’s regiments than from the Com¬ 
pany’s European force, and for this purpose a certain number 
of supernumeraries might constantly be maintained; or if 
this arrangement should appear objectionable, the Company’s 
European artillery might furnish non-commissioned officers 
for the native corps. 

19. The Governor-General in Council considers nine regi¬ 
ments of European infantry, including one Company’s regi¬ 
ment of 1000 rank and file each, to be necessary for the 
service of the government of Port St. George. The distri¬ 
bution of this force is noted in the margin, and the force is 
certainly the least which can be appropriated for the service 
of the extensive territories which are now subject to the Pre¬ 
sidency of Fort St. George. 

Mysore,* including Serlngapatam, 1; Canara anl Malabar, 1 j Ceded 
Districts, 1; Northern Division, 1; Carnatic, including Fort St. George, 
Vellore, and the French Possessions, 3 ; Southern Division, 1; Hyderabad 
Subsidiary Force, 1 j Total, 9. 

20. Your honourable Court in your letter of the 11th of 
February, 1801, has appropriated seven regiments of Euro¬ 
pean infantry for the service of Fort St. George, but since 
the date of your orders of the 11th of February, 1801, the 
services of one regiment of European infantry has been 
granted to the Nizam, for which he makes provision, and one 
regiment is required for the duties of the ceded districts, the 
revenues of which will amply defray the expense of the addi¬ 
tional troops required for the protection of those valuable and 

* General Stuart considers two regiments to be necessary for Mysore. 
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•rfcant cessions. These increased demands equal the di 
fence between the establishment allowed by your honourable 
Court, and that deemed to be necessary by the Governor- 
General in Council. Your honourable Court has not stated 
the principles on which you have fixed the European esta¬ 
blishments of Fort St. George. It is evident, however, from 
the date and terms of your letter of the 11th of February, 
1801, that you could not have had in contemplation the treaty 
of Hyderabad, concluded in October, 1800 ; and the Go¬ 
vernor-General in Council therefore entertains a confident 
persuasion that your honourable Court will be of opinion that 
the increased demand of two regiments of European infantry 
is amply compensated by the advantages which we have de¬ 
rived from the improvement of our connection with the Nizam, 
effected by the treaty of Hyderabad in 1800. 

21* The Governor-General in Council solicits the particu¬ 
lar attention of your honourable Court to the memorandum/ 
of Lieut-General Stuart transmitted with the other separate 
letter from the military department of this date. 

22, In considering the extent of the European force re¬ 
quired for the Presidency of Fort St. George, your honour¬ 
able Court will observe that Lieut.-General Stuart recom¬ 
mends eleven regiments of European infantry, including one 
for Goa. The difference between the plan of the Governor- 
General in Council and that of Lieut.-General Stuart arises 
from the regiment to be stationed at Goa, and from General 
Stuart considering two regiments of European infantry as 
being necessary for Mysore, The Governor-General in 
Council is satisfied that your honourable Court will give due- 
weight to the opinions of Lieut-General Stuart, whose expe¬ 
rience and military knowledge are entitled to the highest 
respect and consideration, 

23. Your honourable Court has allowed three regiments 
(including one Company’s) of European infantry for the ser¬ 
vice of Bombay, including Goa. Since the receipt of your 
letter of the 11th of February, 1801, defensive engagements 
have been concluded with the Guikowar, and considerable 
acquisitions of territory have beeiy made irx Guzerat, Your 
honourable Court is fully apprized of the importance of these 
acquisitions, and will not certainly consider one regiment of 


WINlS^ 
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uropeafts to be too large a force for the protection of our 
interests in that quarter. 

The Governor-General in Council is of opinion th&t four 
regiments of European infantry, of 1000 rank and file each, 
are necessary for the service of the Presidency of Bombay, 
and should be stationed, two at Bombay, one at Goa, and 
one in Guzerat. 

24. Your honourable Court will observe, that upon the 
preceding statement in time of peace with France, the esta¬ 
blishment of European infantry, which the Governor-General 
in Council proposes, exceeds the plan of your honourable 
Court by three regiments only; and when your honourable 
Court shall have taken into consideration that the plan of the 
Governor-General in Council embraces the subsidiary force 
at Hyderabad, the districts ceded by the Nizam, the cessions 
in Guzerat, and eventually the subsidiary force at Poofiah, 
his Excellency in Council trusts that the difference between 
the opinion of your honourable Court, and that of .the Gover¬ 
nor-General in Council upon this subject, will not be deemed 
essential. 

25. It certainly, however, would be advantageous to con¬ 
sider the two regiments of European infantry applicable to 
the service of Hyderabad and Poonah, to be exclusive of the 
establishment, and great additional strength would be de¬ 
rived from fixing the establishment conformably to this view 
of the subject. We are bound by treaty to furnish a re¬ 
giment of Europeans to the Niz|im, arid it certainly will be 
desirable to attach a regiment of Europeans to the Poonah 
subsidiary force, whenever that force may be employed on 
service. 

26. Great advantage would be derived from fixing the 
establishment of the Poonah subsidiary force at the same 
strength as that of Hyderabad. In this case, and supposing 
that your honourable Court should approve of the suggestion 
that the European regiments to be attached to the subsidiary 
force at Poonah and Hyderabad shall be exclusive of the 
ordinary establishments, the number of regiments of Euro¬ 
pean infantry which will then be required for India will be 
twenty-one ; of which six will be stationed in Bengal; nine 
in the territories subject to Fort St. George, four under 
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bay, and two to the subsidiary forces at Hyderabad ane 
donah** 1 

27. Your honourable Court however, will be pleased to 
observe, that the calculation of the Governor-General in 
Council proceeds entirely upon a supposition that each of the 
regiments of European infantry in India, will at all times be 
maintained at the strength of 1,000 men, 

28. In this case the Governor-General in Council is of 
opinion, that the proposed establishment of European infan¬ 
try will meet every possible contingency of war with any native 
power and every probable contingency of war with France, 
or with any other European power. If any European power 
should form extensive schemes of attack against our posses¬ 
sions in India, and should prepare great armanents by land 
or sea, for that purpose, it is to be presumed that the Go¬ 
vernment at home would always be sufficiently apprized of any 
such design, to frustrate it by seasonable reinforcements in 
India, 

29. Although the Goveimor-General in Council has re¬ 
commended to your honourable Court the reduction of the 
Company’s European regiments, founded on their state of 
inefficiency from want of numbers, and from the apparent 
impossibility of recruiting them to the establishment, fixed 
by your honourable Court; and although the Governor-Ge¬ 
neral in Council has recommended that the European corps 
to be furnished to Hyderabad and eventually to Poonali, 
should be considered to be exclusive of the ordinary esta¬ 
blishment of European troops, his Excellency in Council does 
not consider these arrangements to be indispensable to the 
security of the British empire in India; his Excellency in 
Council proposes this arrangement as a considerable, but not 
absolutely necessary improvement in our military strength, 
and the Governor-General will not continue to be alarmed for 
the security of this empire, if the European establishments 

* Bengal —Oude, 3; between Allahabad and Fort William, 1; Fort 
William and Cuttack (if necessary), 2 ; total 6. —6,000. Fort St. George. 

Mysore, 2 ; Canara and Malabar, 1; Northern Division, 1; Carnatic 
(including Fort St, Georg6> &c.) 3$ Southern Division, 1; Ceded Dis¬ 
tricts, 1; total .9.—9,000. Bombay, —Presidency, 2; Goa, 1 ; Guzerat, 1 ; 
total 4..—4,000. Poonali, 1; Hyderabad, l; total 2. —2,000* Total 21 
Begts.--21,000 Men. 
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■^&m\ be eonvpleated to the extent which his Excellency in 
Council has proposed for the continent of India, of sixteen 
regiments of his Majesty’s infantry of 1,000 men each, three 
regiments of the Company’s infantry of the same strength, 
with four regiments of dragoons, at 640 men each, and a due 
proportion of European artillery. 

80. Whatever may be the determination of your honoura¬ 
ble Court, and of his Majesty’s ministers, with regard to this 
important subject, it is indispensably requisite that the Eu¬ 
ropean establishment in India should be kept complete to the 
strength at which it may be fixed by the Government in 
England; the Governor-General in Council cannot too strongly 
recommend this point to the serious attention of your honour¬ 
able Court, and he is satisfied that your honourable Court 
will be equally impressed with the urgent importance of giving 
to this country an efficient establishment of European troops, 
which will be fixed not only with reference to the considera¬ 
tions stated to you in this letter, but also to the means which 
the Government in England may possess of keeping it com¬ 
plete to the strength at which it may be fixed. 

We have the honour to be, 
honourable Sirs, 

your most faithful humble Servants, 


Wellesley. 

G. H. Barlow. 
G. Udny. 


No. IX. 

Lord CaUlereagh to the Marquess Wellesley. 
(Most Secret.) 


My dear Lord, 


East Sheen, 25th August 1804. 


Having in my letter most secret (No. 25) adverted to the 
defective supply of recruits at home for general service, I 
think it may be satisfactory to your Lordship to receive a 
detailed statement of our present military force at home and 
abroad. 

The statement inclosed is for the month of May last; but 
as that for July does not exceed it in amount more than 2,000 
men, it will answer equally well for all the purposes of gene¬ 
ral information. 
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e line and militia at present amount at home and abroac 
,217 effective rank and file. The deficiencies on our 
establishment (almost entirely confined to the line) are not 
less than 40,000 men; the additional force proposed to be 
raised under Mr. Pitt's last bill, exclusive of the gradual 
jonversion of the supplementary militia as vacancies happen, 
into army of reserve may be taken at 20,000, making a gross 
deficiency upon our proposed military establishment of about 
60,000 men. 

Your Lordship will perceive that independent of volun¬ 
teers, ■ which ■ in the accompanying returns, are stated from 
the effectives at the monthly inspections, and not from their 
nominal establishment, the regular force for home defence is 
in Great Britain (including Jersey and Guernsey) 138,000, 
in Ireland 50,000 rank and file. It will require full 20,000 
men more to place us at home as we wish to stand, and this 
before we can consider ourselves as having a force disposable 
for foreign service, without starving the main object of home 
security. 

The demands for disposable force are at the same time 
very pressing, and it is impossible for us to look upon our¬ 
selves as in a situation to do justice to the interests of the 
country in the war in which we are engaged, unless we can 
command the services of a corps of not less than 20,000 men 
for offensive operations, preserving at the same time our 
internal defences on that high scale which the preparations 
of the enemy have rendered indispensable. 

Your Lordship will be able to estimate from the above 
sketch of our military situation, the difficulties I have to con¬ 
tend with, in attempting to procure for India the reinforce¬ 
ments of European force which I deem to be essential to our 
interests in that quarter, so that your Lordship must be 
satisfied to receive at present limited supplies; being assured 
that 1 shall seize the first moment which more exposed in¬ 
terests will admit of placing the British army in India on the 
most respectable footing; and I shall not cease to importune 
the Duke of York to allot a number of recruits beyond the 
very inadequate proportion the Company have lately derived 
from the recruiting depot, to restore the artillery corps to its 
proper strength. In the meantime I trust you will avail your¬ 
self of whatever resource can be derived for the support of 
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important feature of our army, either from the men , 
volunteering from the King's regiments ordered home, or 
from the Company’s European regiments which are at present 
wholly inefficient; notwithstanding which evident truth, and 
the little prospect of completing them by recruits from Eu¬ 
rope; X find either their reduction or their conversion into 
Nati ve battalions much disrelished by the Court of Directors., 
Such of the men however as are fit. for the artillery, will I am 
sure be much more usefully employed in that service. 

Having apprized your Lordship that his Majesty’s minis¬ 
ters are not yet satisfied with the amount of our force at home* 
which exceeds both in quality of troops and in numbers, what 
the country has possessed at any former period ; I think it 
necessary to state in explanation, that the preparations of the 
enemy continue with unabated vigour along the whole line of 
their coast. Great exertions have been used in equipping 
and even augmenting their regular navy, and they have now 
including eight Dutch, about forty-five sail of the line from 
Toulon to the Texel in a state to put to sea; though certainly 
in many respects little qualified to contend with our ships; 
but their efforts have been principally directed to the con¬ 
struction, equipment, and discipline as far as that can be 
accomplished in their own harbours, and under the protec¬ 
tion of their batteries, of a lesser marine, which consists of 
four or five different classes of vessels, descending from 
prames which are square rigged, and carry each about thirty 
heavy guns, to row-boats carrying one gun, and capable of 
receiving about fifty men—-the former are good batteries, sail 
reasonably well with a fair wind, and from drawing very little 
water, are well calculated to cover the landing of troops. 

From the best information we are in possession of, they 
have accumulated not less than 2000 vessels of all sorts, for 
the purposes of descent; of these about dOO are of the class 
of stout gun brigs, and armed vessels of a higher descrip¬ 
tion ; the remainder in transports fitted for the reception of 
horses and artillery ; Dutch schutz, Greenland boats, and 
craft of various descriptions $ they are now assembled in the 
ports of Boulogne, Ostend, and Flushing ; the former station, 
with several dependent basons, having been enlarged for the 
reception of this flotilla, on board of which a large proportion 
of the army is constantly embarked, partly for the purpose of 
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ig anti accustoming them to the management of the 
feats, partly as affording them more convenient accommoda¬ 
tion than huts on shore, making due allowance for the por¬ 
tion of tonnage which must fee employed in transporting 
artillery, stores, provisions, and horses. The above fleet 
33 ay be calculated as capable of transporting on an average 
about sixty men each, or upon the whole, 120,000 men, to 
which is to be added whatever may be embarked from Brest 
and Rochfort on the one flank, or from the Texel on the 
other, either on board or under the protection of their fleets. 
It has been generally understood that Buonaparte’s purpose 
has been not to attempt the descent with less than 200,000 
men. Your Lordship will make your own calculation what 
proportion of this force is likely to penetrate the succession 
of defences we happily possess before the enemy can bring 
the contest to an issue upon land. There are still sceptics 
upon the attempt being finally made. Whatever may be the 
result, we must clearly act as if it was inevitable; and after 
all that has passed, the nature of the man, and the object in 
view compared with the risk being considered, I cannot 
bring myself to doubt its being hazarded, the rather as there 
is nothing in the .state of the Continent which is likely, at 
least for the present year, to give him any alarm for his own 
security at home whilst he is employed on the expedition. 

During the last three months the progress the volunteers 
have made in discipline is highly satisfactory, and there pre¬ 
vails amongst that valuable and improving force the best 
possible spirit Sihce encouragement was given by Parlia¬ 
ment to their coining out upon permanent duty, there have 
been in Great Britain alone not less than 180,000 men who 
have passed from a fortnight to three weeks, at a distance 
from their own homes, in an uninterrupted improvement of 
themselves in the use of arms, during which time they have 
been subject to the mutiny act, and been superintended and 
instructed by regular officers. 

In addition to our preparations in point of numbers, the 
whole being now brigaded under general officers, a plan is in 
considerable forwardness for moving with rapidity to the 
point of attack whatever proportion of the volunteer force it 
may be expedient to bring forward in aid of the regular army ; 
and it is hoped that it may be so arranged as to admit of the 
vol. v. 2 c 
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entire force (if necessary) of England being concentered for 
the security of the metropolis on the 9th day, supplying a 
daily reinforcement of about 25 ,000 men to the main army 
advanced in front of London, 

I hare already said enough to justify myself, I trust, to 
your Lordship, for not having obtained for India in the 
course of the past season, a larger proportion of king’s troops ; 
the same considerations must also reconcile your Lordship to 
a disappointment with respect to the naval succours, which, 
upon consultation with Lord Melville, I felt myself warranted 
in holding out to your Lordship in my letter of May last, 
His Lordship desires me to express his regret that the 
pressing demands at home preclude him at this moment from 
detaching from hence the two ships then promised ; and he 
is also unable to supply by the fleet now under despatch, any 
number of seamen for the ships which may have been taken 
up in India in pursuance of the late orders from the Board 
of Admiralty to Admiral Rainier, there being above thirty 
light armed ships, peculiarly adapted for service in the narrow 
seas, at this moment in the river completely equipped, and 
only waiting for hands. Ifc will however be an early object 
of his Lordship’s solicitude to furnish you with the means of 
completing the naval armament ordered in India with the 
least possible delay. 

I cannot close tins despatch without offering to your Lord- 
ship my congratulations on the truly gallant and distinguished 
conduct of the China fleet. The Court of Directors have 
liberally distributed about £ 50,000 amongst the officers and 
men, which in addition to the notice the King has taken of 
their services by conferring on Captain Dance, as Commodore, 
the honour of knighthood, cannot fail I trust to infuse into 
the Company’s marine a confidence in their own strength* 
and a determination hereafter to redeem their character, 
which had suffered in one or two instances towards the close 
of the last war. Few events have given greater satisfaction 
to the nation than Linoi$’ defeat. It is a novel description 
of glory, and as such has produced a more lively impression 
on the public mind than a repetition of triumphs to which 
our navy is so well accustomed. 

Believe me, my dear Lord, 
with great truth and respect most faithfully yours, 

Castlereaoh* ;■ 


Ml Ntsrtfy 
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ENTS CONNECTED WITH THE FRENCH INTRIGUES AGAINST 
THE BRITISH POWER IN INDIA,* 

Du Fmjet, Capitame d’Infanterie, au Gdndral de Caen General de tous les 
dtahmseidiem FrangaU dam l* hide. 

G$tt£ral» Tranquebar ce 7 Brumaiye an 12 de la R6pub.Uque, 

VAdjvulant Commandant Binot ayant de capituler, m'ayant commissions agent 
• FLm cais k Trauquebar pres le gouvernement Danois, je sub arrive en cette ville le 
IS fructidor. Ce Commandant a pens6 que dans les circonstanc.es actuelles de la 
gnerre des Anglais contre ia nation Maratte, il ne ppuvait vous toe indifferent 
d'avoir dans une yille neufre it cette eftte une personne chargee de vous faire par¬ 
venir la situation des deux armies belli gcrantes; cet Adjudant Commandant, au 
terme de sa capitulation, ayant fait la demande cl'.un passeport au gouvernement 
Anglais pour Tofficier qu'il desirait vous exp£dier en avoit d’abord eprouv& un 
refus, ,et en consequence j'avois re<ju rorcke de uEembarquer pour me rendre 
auprbs de vous, et j'avois pris toutes les mesures neeessair.e k mon voyage, quand 
le 29 Vindemiaire an matin est arrive le citoyen St. Delhor munis d’un ordre do 
gouvernement de Madias, et d’apres les d^sirs de TAdjudant Binot jp lui ai rernls 
ies pacquets qui vous etoient destines. Cet oflfteier s’embarcjue demain sur la 
Louisa Augusta qui doit mettre aussitdt h la. voile pour suivre sa destination. Le 
brick La Betsy est mouilld en cette rade le 27 Vindemlaire au matin. Entre autres 
passagers 6toit le Capitaine St. Mihiel, porteur de vos dep^ches pour V Adjudant 
Commandant Binot. Cet officier vu les circonstances, se trouvant dans Fimpos- 
,sibilit4 de faire parvenir surement les paquets dont il £toit c!large, d'apres la 
communication que je lui ai donn6 de mes instructions, m'a remis vos Jettres sur 
reque. de les ai aeheminfe de suite, et j'ai le plaisir, gdruferal, de vous annoncer, 
qu’iis sont arriv&es dans dix huit heures, malgre les entraves, que, depuis la 
guerre, le gouvernement Anglais a mb ace qu'il puisse parvenir aucune lettre que 
par leur Tapalsles routes sont couvertes de leurs satellites, les voyageurs sont 
fouilles, k des postes fetablia k cet effet, et la malheureuse ville de Pondicherry est 
entour&e d'une chain e d'eapicms, des Chelinques aux ordres du Capitaine de port, 
Pernon, parcourent dan3 la nuit la cdte pour, y surveiller les embarquations mouil- 
I4es au large. Ces .precautions dont j’ai prfcvemi V Adjudant me font craindre qu'il 
ne puisse me faire parvenir les paquets, qu'il m'a fait annoncer ce matin, ou du 
moins qu'ils iTarrivent troo tard pour que je puisse vous les acheminer par Delhort, 
le vaisseau qui le porte devant mettre jt la voile dans la matinee de demain. 

J’ignore ce qiFannonce les craintes des Anglais, mais les precautions qu’ils 
premient ticnneat m£me du mmutieux. Les Cbelinqnes, sur les deux c6tes oot 
mises hors d'dtat d’aljer k hi mer, except^ dans les villes oil ils ont des postes 
etablis. Les marchands de Nesly dans toute la province, ont euTordre de livrer 
tout leur grain aux co'llecteurs de la compagnie qui les font transporter dans les 
places fortes, qu'ils ont conserve dans cette Nabobie, les autres fortius ayant et6 
rases Cochin se d^maatele en ce moment, et tous les Francais qui faisoient leur resi¬ 
dence dans cette place, ont: requ I'ordre de se tenir pr^ts k partir pour 1’Europe. Une 
bataille o|)ini^itrc a c*u lieu entre les armees des Marates et celle des Anglais. Ces 
derniers ont perdus la presque totality du regiment 74 et pr&s de 60 otficiers. La 
perte des Marates scions les papiers Anglais se montoifc fort haut, mais des details 
requs ici par des lettres particulilres du camp mOme, la porte & pr£s de trois mllle 
combattants. Ils ont ^ la verit6 abandonnes beaucoup des bouches k feu, mais 
Eon assure que les beeufs en avoient 4fce car il est certain, que Finfantcrie 

K These letters are given as a specimen of the intrigues and correspondence 
which the foreign European settlements in India enabled the French to carry oii 
against England.— -Ed, 
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Ivlar&tte a opere sa retrace dans le meilleur ordre possible de.Pared m&me des 
Anglais. Ce combat a eu lieu le 2 3 Septembre. 

La Raja du Tanjour est gard6 ft vue dans sa capitale, et auxpmmftres nouvelles 
dTrne invasion des Marattes, dams la province* il doit #tre conduit it Madras. Ce 
prince est soup^onn^ devoir des intelligences avec les chefs tie la nation en guerre, 
£tant de la m£me caste, et voulant £viter le sort de tous les malheureux princes 
tributaires des Anglais, attqpdaifc des forces Marattes pour fuire, espdrant it la paix 
d’obteim* des conditions plus avarjtageuses que celles oil 1’on lui permet encore de 
vivre. 

La communication du Bengal par terre est absolument intercepts. Le Catek est 
lnond£ de la cavalerie Maratte.qui dit on n’attendent que la fin des pluies ft cette 
c6te pour la ravager. II se fait en consequence un armement an Bengal qu'qn 
repand 6tre pour le Pegou, maia dont lea troupes sent certainement destines ft 
ruettre le nord de Madras ft. 1’abri du pillage. 

I/on croit ici Fescadrc de 1 J Admiral Regnier ft la c6te dc Malabar, mais il dr~ 
culpit, il y a quelques jours, qu’on 1a. supppspit partie pour Batavie pour y attaquer 
les vaisseauxHolla'ndais, et les forcer de sejetter k la cdte, Les Chingulais k Ceylon 
ont portks leurs ravages jusqu’aux portes des villes de la c6te* Les Anglais 
viennent d’y faire encore parvenir quatre cents soldats Europdens. 

Si vous £tes destine, G£ri€rJtl, ft. 6tre le liberateur des malheureux peoples do 
Cette Contrde, jamais eirconstance ne sera plus favorable pour y attaquer lea 
oppresseuru de ce pays, occupy ft. une guerre terrible ft plus de deux cents cinquante 
lieiies dans Finterieur de la presquTsle, n’ayant point, ft cette c6te plus de deux 
inille quelques cents homines de troupes blanches et encore dissembles sur one 
trbs grande ytendue, Il n’y a aucun point de cette presqu’isle qui puisse litre en 
t'fcat d’opposer la moindre resistance. Madras, dont ie fort quoiqu’imposant par sa 
regularity et ses bouches ft. feu ne pourrait tenir longtexns par le peu de solidite 
de ses bastions, dont les crevftsses journalises ddqelent qu’ils travaillent conti- 
nuellement, et dTdlleurs, un coup de canon heureux serait ft n'en pas douter, le 
signal d’une levde generate des .boucliers centre les tyrans abhorrfcs que vous auribfc 
a combattre. Les xVriglais mettent de nouveau en usage une ressource qui scions le 
tableau que j r ai vu leur a procure dans la derni&re guerre des sowimes asses corn- 
sequentes, ils con cedent les Aides depuis le nord de Madras jusqu'aux Kercars. 
Chaque concessionaire comptant une somrne finb devient proprietaire. La vanity 
des Matabars resiste guftre a cot appas, aussi comp tv. nt ils sans reflexions les 
sorames qu’on exige d’eux ft cet effet, 

J'ai Fhonneur de vous prlvenir, General, que je suis ici absolument ft mes frais, 
que journellement je fais des avances pour pouvoir correspondre avec surety avec 
TAdjudaiit Commandant Binot et j’espftre que vous voudrea bien me fixer un 
traitement qui puisse me permettre de servir mon pays, de la manure dont je le 
d&sire. Je pense gdngral, qu’une somme quelconque pour mes frais siufira ne 
voulant point 6ti*e ft charge. Je trouyenu dans la delicieuse jouissance de servir 
mon pays la recompense que tout Iwn Fran^ais doit ambitioner. 

Cy joint copie des ordrea et lettres qui me concernent. 

Salut et respect, 

Du Fayei,, Capitaine dTafanterie. 

Le Capitaine Descombe passe ft bord de la Louisa; 11 vient d'etre victime de la 
voracite Anglaise. 11 a 4ik pris en quittant le Tanjaoure, ou il a fait un trfts long 
sdjour. 11 vous donnera, General, les details qui vous inttaseront sur ce pays, 
iiiynnt v^cu dans 1 intimity avec le roy et les mini&tres de ce precieux royaume, 
pendant tout le terns qu’il a passe ft la cOte Malabar. 


WtiST/fy. 



Copie de la Lettre du NU¥ Rajapa h un Prtf/eL 
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Citoyen Prefet, 


Pondicherry, le 28 Aofot, 1803 


Je prends la liberty de vous adresser la prfoente, fermement persuade que vous 
re<?evrc5s de rhea nouvelles avec plaisir d'aprt-s la bont£ que vous m’a vex toujours 
temoignfc pendant votre res idence dans ce pays, et do at je vous prie de m’accorder 
la continuation. 

Vous trouverez, Citoyen Pr6fet, ci-jointe la suite des gazettes du gouvememenb 
depths votre depart. J’ai eni devoir vous en faire 1'envoy, pour votre satisfaction, 
q Unique ces Miles ne contiennent rien d’important, pas m£rae un mot h P6gard 
des operations de l’armfee Anglaise contre les Marattes. Permettez moi, Citoyen 
Pr^fet, de supplier & ce silence par le vccit des informations qui me sont par venues 
par di verses voyea. 

Holcar, aprfes avoir fcfcabli k Poonah un nouveau Fesheway de son choix, ae 
retira un peu loin de cette capitaie. La rnarche de Parmkf Anglaise vers Poonah 
le d6termina ensuite k se rendre pr£s de Scindia alora aux environs de Delhy. II 
hit ouvert des negotiations entre les deux chefs pour une pacification gfcnferale 
entre toutes les puissances Marattes, au moyen de la mediation d'urie d'entre elles. 

Anglais jaloux d’un tel 6v6nement se hat£rent de ramener it Poonah Vaneien 
Peshway, qui 6toit rfcfugnS dans le pays de Concan aux en virons de Bombay, et 
Tbtablirent aur le tr6ne k leur tour. BientAt ils exigent de ce prince k faire 
avec eux un nouveau traite, k fin de faire Cchouer celui, qui etoit entamb entre 
Holcar et Scindia. Ce dernier juatement allarme de Tambition des Anglais, con¬ 
sist une suspension d’&rmea avec HoJcar, et dans la suite instruit par le nouveau 
Pesheway des demandcs et des intentions des Anglais lui berivit k avoir aucune 
negotiation et it ne faire aucun traits avec eux; au contraire h les renvoyer de $es 
domaines sous qu'elque pr&texte, et dans le eas oh il ne pourroit. le faire, h se re- 
tirer de Poonah avec toute sa fainilie pour allcr le joindre. Les Anglais instruit 
des intentions de Scindia tiertoent le Pesheway h vue et lui r6clame ime somme 
immense pour lea frais de la guerre qu'ils onfcfeth obliges de faire pour lui, moyen- 
riant qtPils lux offrent la continuation de leur alliance. 

Lq rendezvous des ambassadeufs Marattes pour traiter la paix est, dit~on, dans > 
un endroit proche de Delhy. Ddjh les divers ambassadeurs y sont r&mis et tra- 
vnillent l une pacification g6nfcrale durable et solide. Le resultat n'en est pas 
encore connu. L’on ajoute que toutes les puissances rdutues traiteront en suite 
collectjvement avec les Anglais soit pour la guerre ou la paix. 

Une partie de Parra6e Anglaise, commandfee par le G6nfcral Stuart est d£jh de 
retour pour entrer dans la province d’Arcot. Un detachement reste encore prhs 
de Ballarie au bord de la riviere de Toungabadra, et une autre commands par le 
G6n6ral Wellesley est pr&s de Poonah. 

Le Nabobe du Dekan Nizam Aly Khan est morl: k Hyderabad, le 7 du comant. 
Ses deux ou trois fils sont en discussion relativement k In succession de leur p&re. 

Le Divan Machir Moulouk fort li£ aux Anglais, s’efforce de procurer la Nabobie a 
son gendre, second iils du defunt. Les Marattes, chez qui se fcrouve refugiS Paine, 
veulent le ihire succeder k son p^re. 

.Depuis votre depart les Anglais font demolir le fort de Gondelour, et (lit-on, 
g^n^ralement tous les forts du Carnatick, except^ les places fortes com me Madias, 
Velore, Masulipatam, &c. &c. 

Divers Vakils des Rajahs du Nord et du Sud qui me connoisseur, etant dans 
P intention, de venir resider h Pondicherry, les uns incognito, les autres publique- 
ment, aussitdt le retabiissement, m’ont fait diversea propositions, particulihrement 
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■pr vakil des .Marattes. J’ai eru devoir les eiitretenir dans ieurs esp^rances sans 
neansmoins me compromettre m rien. 

J'ai Fhonneur d'etre avec profond respect, 

Citoycn Prefet, 

Yotre fcrtVhumbk: et trfes-obeissant serviteur. 

P„ S. clu 3 Septembre, 1 803. Sign6 Nn>* Rasapat, etc*.- 

L'armbe du General Stuart qui arrive j\ Madras re^ut ordre de retourner vers In 
grande arnke cjui se trcmve au bord de la rivi&re de Toungabadra. 

Le bruit court qufll y a une bataille entre Farmbe du General Wellesley et cede 
des Marattes. 

Let came des dernier* troubles par mi les Marattes . 

■Aprfes la mort du Peshway les Barabays sent assembles de faire un corned pour 
Hablir un nouveau Peshwa. Raguba a laissb deux enfans males dont Fun adoptiv 
et Fautre legitime. Les opinions de Barabays out ktt divis^es en deux parties . 
Enfln Scindia, com me il 6toit plus puissant que les autres, vu le fils legitime h 
son has age, il a plac6 malgre les mitres le fils adoptif en m place de Peshwa. 
Essavault Kan Holcar a paru m("content de cette operation, et chercha le moyen 
de le dbplacer pour remettre & la place le fils legitime. Scindia et Peshwa 
voyant la conduite d’Holcar voudroient diminuer sa force, et exigerent: de lui une 
sonuue considerable sous le worn de Rede vance. Dans ce terns la, corn me le frafe 
cPHolcar se trouva h. Poonah, on a mis sur lui nn corps de guarde et on Fa somiSie, 
s’il ne versoit pas au tresor de Sircar la so mine qu’ila lui ont exig6, quil seroit 
yexe sarrs aucune consideration, en effet., dit-on, que l’on a fait ptfrir Holcar. 
Ayant appris cette nouvelle si severe et voulant se venger il a commence h former 
une arnr&e formidable dans le mois d'Aoftt dernier. Dans cette intervalle Scindia 
a eu la necessity d’aller h cotb de Delhy. 11 a laiss6 b son depart un detachemeUt 
pour soutenir le Peshwa. Holcar proflta de cette absence, et attaqua contre 
Peshwa et Scindia. Il a present^ plusieurs batailles, aux quelles Holcar a toujours 
remport£ la victoire. Son ambition a parvenue jitsqu’h skmparer de Roonab, 
piller et ravager, et a fait lever une forte contribution sur tons'' les Saracars de 
Poonah. Peshwa n’ayant pu re sister b la force d* Holcar, 6toit oblige de se retirer 
dans le pays de Con cane. Ckst alors que Scindia et Peshwa dcrivirent aux An¬ 
glais avec quelques conditions secretfes pour leur faire eflvoyer du secours. Les 
Anglais profitant de cette occasion se presserent b marcher contre Holcar. Leur 
armee s*eat divisde en 4 partie, et la Sieme 6tbit une armde de 12 b. 15 milks 
troupes tant en cavalerie qu’en infanterie command^ par Poumaya (Strirnautte 
Pandith I’radune) afln d’avoir la facility de fournir la provision de bouche, et 
Holcar voolant lui seul 4tre gouverneuv de toute Fetemlue des Marattes, il a 
place It Poonah it son choix Peshwa, k tils de Couddouran Mxillar. Il s^ayiiujoit 
avec son armde pour conquerir d’autre pays. Dans cette iutervalle le d^tachement 
des Anglais de Bombay, ainsi que celui cle Scindia et Peshwa, et les autres allies 
tons rf unts ensemble out ramend Fancien Peshwa Bagiran qui etoifc r(jfugie dans le 
pays de Concane et Font pose h Poonah et Font mis sur le tr6ne. Lr General 
Perron qui commande environ 25 b 30 mille troupes tant en cavalerie qtfen in- 
fainterie au service de Scindia est trbs consider^. Son influence regne dans tout le 
royaume de Delhy. Toutes les expeditious, qtFon lui a ordontk, out remporte la 
victoire. Par consequent Scindia a une grande confiance en lui. Mate on park 
entre les oflftciers Anglais de distinction depuis peu, que le General Perron parut 
mdcontent de son maitre it cause de leur alliance avec Scindia et Peshwa, Holcar 
voyant qu’il ne peut resister it cette force si considerable il est eloignu pour le 
moment du cote du Nord adn d'augmenter plus en plus ses forces et ses trdsors. 
Se (Uisiroit aulemment, aril pouvoit tirer pour lui les parties du General Perron. 
On parle. aujourd'hui que les Anglais ont fait le truite avec cette puissance. 

Pondicherry, le 29 Juin, 1803. 
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^f^Traductlon d'une lettre du GMral Binot h Maharaja Sarny Dumletrave 

Scmtiiah Bahadei '. 


(Apr&sles Compliments,) 

V ofhciei* porteur de la presente le Citoyen Delobr est r.n hommc distingud par 
son experience efc sa bravoure et son intrepidity dans les Batailles aux quelles il a 
kssisty dans les plus belliqueuses canopagnes sous les ordres de Buonaparte et: 
Moreau. 

Suivant ses dfcsirs permettez queje recommande h votre Altesse cet ofdcier, qui 
s’est determine k oiler cueillir des nouveaux. lauriers dans vos amides par des actions 
dclatantes contre yos tiers eimemis. En consequence, je desire que votre Altesse 
lui accorde avec la confiance une place digne de son grade et de sa sagacity. Pose 
vous assurer qu’il ne manquera pas de donner k yotre Altesse des preuves jour¬ 
nalises de son attaehement pour la confiance dont vous voudrez Fbonorer, et 
dont vous n’aurez point it vous repentir, an contraire voqs en serez satisfait, pulsque 
vous favorisez tous ceux des bons Francais qui sq rendent aupr&j de yotre Altesse. 
Le gouvernement Francis a toujours des vues de se joindre an jour k votre 
Altesse, afin de eontribuer kFaugmentation de votre puissance et k la destruction 
de vos ennemis, qui seront alors hnmilld k vos pieds. Et moq je m’tift&esse' par- 
ticulierement k votre prosperity, et souhaite ardemment que vous vous reumssiez 
k tous yos confreres Marattes afin de punir les trabisons de notre ambit ieux 
enncmi comraun, quin*est,parvenu que par ce moyen k detruire toutes les puissan¬ 
ces de l’lndc. Que pourrois-je 6crire d ? avantage pour ce moment, si non faire 
des voeux an pel pour la conservation de votre santd et prosperity. 


Noms des principaux Princes de V Indastan , de lairs capi tales et de tears forces* 

Sha tvalem Emqereur Mogul, capitate Delhy, sous la d6pendance dea Anglais et 
des Marattes. 

Shay an Oskan, Divan, 100,000 homines cavalerie ; 100,000. h. infanterie. 

Scindia, un des chefs des Marattes, a le litre de premier ministre qu’il a force 
FEmpereur de lui donner. 

MARATTES, 

1. Savny D avoid at Kaon Scirtdiah Bahaucler, Outcheny, sa capitale, il a 5 0,000 
h. cav 30,000 h. inf. 

2. Ragotchi Gossela ou Bouncela, Rajah du Berar, Nagpour, sa capitale, 30,000 
h; cav,; 30,000 h. inf. 

3. Jesscvanterare Holkar, Cap. Indonre, il a, 60,000 h. cav.; 50,000 b. inf. 

4. Mollarun, fils de Parserau Baur, Missery, N. b. e’est le seul chef Maratta 
Hhini aux. Anglais, 13,000 h. cav.; 10,000 h. inf. 

5. Aripant Padika, 15,000 h. cav.; 10,000 h. inf. 

6. Manoutchi Nimbalkaiy Ischaudi, 10,000 h. cav .; 5,000 h. inf. 

7. Sinckrazi,Badrikau, 10,000 h. cav.; 5,000 h, inf, 

8. Qerozi Zado, Vagali, .10,000 li. cav.; 5,000 h, inf. 

9. Ally Bah&uder. 11 est a present k Delhy comme ministre, 10,000 h. cav.q 
5,000 h. inf. 


* These documents are given from the original papers, that the views e ntertained 
by the French may the more clearly be seen.-—- [Ed. J 
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Triham Bakaran Mama, Naasika, 15,000 h. cav.; 10,000 h. inf. 

M. Dondryloun, 5,000 h. cav.; 3,000 h. inf. 

12 Managi Bagde, 10,000 h. cav.; 5,000 if. inf. 

Strimaut Batchirau Predana Paudie Peshwa, Poorcah, .‘10,000 h. cav. ; 15,000 
h. inf. 

C'est lui, que les Anglais out plac£ dernierement sur le trdne de cette capitate; 
nais il se tiennent sous ieur garde. I*ea fibres Amontcmrau et Simatchl apate. 
ajnsi que ses forces. o»t &te join:dre : TAmtee de Sdndiah. 

■ szims. . , " . f 

fUjd Bay Sing*-30,000 h. de r*v.; 10,000 h. d*jbif+ 

'fatfc Sing Maniar, 10,000 h. de cav.; 5,000 h. d’inf. 

Chermad Kan, 10,000 h. de cav.; 5,000 d'inf. 

Princes tributaires des Anglais d I’Est de Mamlipatam . 

Narayna Deaon, Kimdi, Tributafre des Anglais et sons fear garde. 

Narayna Baboo qu Gazapatti Deaon, fils de Vizayaram Raja k Vigiaya Nagaram. 

Dissnratima Razom, Seddaporam ; Raon Vareon, Sitapouram ; Apparaon, Non - 
gedou; Mungapadi Deaon, Sotaram. Tous ces Princes sont tributaires des Anglais 
et n’ont plus de soldats. Lea Anglais oecupent le pays pour en retirer des subsides. 
11 stest revolts centre les Anglais, 10,000 hommes. 

CARCARS DE GOUNTOOR. 

Qnatre Zemidar.—Vassy Reddy Vintakadri Nuyadon, Grand Zemindar Sintapally 
3,000 hommes; Matrazon Goundaran, Viniconda, 1,000 h, ; Manika ran Ba- 
buya, Repalle, 300 h.; Marour Narsannaron,. SUlacalpnrpadou, 300 h. 

POLYAGARS DIJ NORD. 

Baugary‘Jassama Naydou, Vuntaguiry, 5,000 b.; Damarla Venkata Naidon, 
Calastry, 5,000; Bominarazon, Boraumrazoupalem, 3,000; Matclevaron, Tchitevely, 
3,000. 

Cea Polyagars avoient envoys ici b. Saudrihuy tors de Parrivee de 2a Iregate la 
Belle Poule dans le dessein de toe des offices, silea.Franqais vouloient faire ia guerre 
aux Anglais. Dans ie caa d’un d£barquement dans les Cir ms. du nord ce Polygars 
nous seront extremement utils, pareeque habitant une partie tie lacdte au uprd de 
Madras jusqu’k Masulipatam, ils seront k nteme de nous fournir en abundance des 
vivres etrrterae des Chevaux. Mais ils n’oseront point se declarer ouvertement k 
robins qu’ils ne soyent proteges par les Franks. Les Anglais les traitent assez 
durement. Ils ont dtabli un cordon sur leurs frontteres pour cmpGcher qu’ii n'y 
en tre ni far ni 6tain, niptombenfin toutce qtii pourra letir fournir des mo yens de 
revolts, La guerre avec les Marattes les a erap^ehtl de leur faire snhir le m^rne 
sort qrdaux Poliagars du Sud. Aussi les peuplades s’y attendent sit6t. la guerre 
des Marattes finit, et ne derirent rien taut que Parriviie des Franqais. 

CARNATIC. 

Azimud Biaowla, petit fils de Mahomed Aly. Les Anglais se sont empards de 
ses domaines, gouvernent en son nom, et lui payent annuellement le cinqui&me 
ties revenues. Le Nabob demeure dans une maisot) de campagne pits de Madras l 
Ttrptekjng. Ba garde e»t composts de 50 cavaliers. 
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TANJAUR, 



Raja Charpoay. 2000 homines de cavalerie que d’infanterie. les Anglais pren- 
neat les revenues de son pays, et m Ini en laissent que le cmquifeme. Les Anglais 
ont vouLu demterement abbattre la fortress© de Tanjore. li s'y est oppose for¬ 
me} lei neat et a declare qu’il mourroit plustbt sous lee mines de sa capital© que 
d'acc&Jer aux demandes des Anglais. 11 est parent du Kajah de Ragpour et espgre 
du secoura des Marattes. II nous a fait conuoitre sa ferme resolution de briser le 
jjoug des Anglais, si lea Franqais veuillent debarquer dans son pays, et le prendre 
«qus leer protection. Le point le plus favorable pour un dd bar quern ent seroit ou 
a Caricaj sur la c6te Coromandel, ou dans le Cochin sur la cdte Malabar. Qu'ori 
choi&isse Tun ou rautre de ces points, on sera h meme de se r6unir sit6t le d£- 
harquement oper<§ au Rajahs de Tanjore, de Travancore, Madura et Mortird oinsi 
qu'aux Polygars du Sud, dont beaucoup se sent caches dans les foists et les mon¬ 
thlies, et qui n’aspirent qu* aprfes le moment de Parrivee des Framjais pour se 
rfeunlr k eux et se venger des eruaut&s coramises envers eux par les Anglais. Tons 
cea diiferena peoples passent pour tr&s braves, et ce o'est qu'aprbs des pertes tr&s 
considerables que les Anglais sont parvenus k les soumettre en apparence. le 
choisirois pour point de debarquement le Cochin yoisin de Travancove qui nbonde 
en bestlaux. 


POLYAGARS DU SUD. 


Les Polyagars de Oudcarpalua, Arialour, Toccour et autres petits Polyagars 
resolvent une petite subsistence annuelle des Anglais qui occuperit leur pays. Le 
plus puissant Polygar le Rajah Setoupadi de Raman ad fut d^pouilhg, il y a trow 
ans dans son Royaume par les Anglais, qui Pont fait mourir en le retenant en 
prison, les fers mx pieds. Une femme de sa famille gouverae aujourd'hui ce pays 
avec 1 agrement des Anglais, qui lui payent une subsistence. 

L’anrke derni&re le Rajah de Marara s*6taut revolts contre les Anglais, il a 6t6 
pris aprfcs des prodigea de valeur. 11 a £te Strangle, apr&s avoir tue iuim£me 
pJusieurs ofitkiera Anglais, par son enuemi. victorieux. 


TRAVANCOR. 


Ramaraja est 1c soul qui existe dans le find de Plndostan avec ses forces et sea 
domaines. Les Anglais . e negligent lien pour le soumettre & leur puissance, raai* 
il e’en defend fermement jusqu.’ aujourd'hui. Ses forces militaires peuvent h pen 
prfcs raonter k 25,000 homines tant cavalerie qu’ infanterie. Il reqevoit les Fran- 
qais A bras ouvert dan* son pays, Il est trfes riche, son pays tr£s fertile et beau- 
cou p du beat .mux. 


MAYSSOUR. 


Nichena Raja Oudcar se trouve plac£ sur le trOne de Tippoo Sultaun depute la 
mort de ce prince. Poornaja, ancien Ministre de Tippoo est actuellement son 
premier Ministre. I^es Anglais lui ont domie une partie de son pays et le font 
eutretenir 10,000 hommes de troupes. 


DECKAN, 


Nizam el Mouluck. Capitale Hyderabad. Mort le 5 AoOt 1803. L*ain& de sea 
fils s’gtoit r^fugife chez les Marattes des avant la mort de son p^re. Les Marattes 
veulent les placer sur le trbne de son pfcre, mais les Anglais y ont mis le 7 Aoht 
dernier le prince Tricarderjah par Tentremise de Machir Moulouck son beau p^re 
et kur creature, 
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brave Maratte et son Divan. Oa n’a pas des renseignemcns 
sur a’il est bien avec les Anglais ou non. 

EES FILS DE TiPOO SULTAN. 

Deux, fils tie Tipoo; Tate Ayder Taing et Mahinadin Sacha ainsi que h famille de 
ce prince se trouvent prisoniers it Velore avee une subsistence journalise de 1000 
rupies. Un autre fils do Tipoo a trouve moyen de s’enfuir de Velore d&guisd en 
porteur d’cau, et de parvenu* jusqu’k Scindia, qui lui donna rme subsistence et fe 
fait commander un petit corps de cavalerie. Ce Prince avoit envoyd ici un horame 
de eonfianee, qui est arrivd qnelque jours aprbs notre capitulation pour s’informer 
des details sur Tarrivee des Fran(jais. Je lui ai parle lui m£me, et il m’a donne 
des rfensclgnements positifs sur ic» intentions du Roi de Tanjore en faveur des 
Fran^ais*. 11 est retouvnd dans le Tanjore pour fairt. part k ses commettants des 
espd ranees prochaines que je lui ai denudes. 

Pendant Fassaut de Serin gap at rani Doondia, de caste Maratte, fils adoptif de 
Tipoo, et que ce dernier retenoit dans les prisons pour revolte, a trouvd moyen de 
a’echapper. 11 dfeoifc parvenue il ramasser les troupes dispersdes de Tipoo, et a tenir 
la campagne pendant qnelque terns contra les Anglais ; inais enftn il a succombd 
sous des forces rnujeures. Les Anglais le croyoient jusqu’a-present tud dans la 
bataille, niais ce m£me hornme qui est venu me donner les nouvelles du Tanjore 
m’a assure* que ce chef a £chappd et qu’il s’est retird chez les Marattes, oil il reste 
tranquil pour le moment. 
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No. I. 

The Earl of Mornington to the Right Honourable H. Addington, Speaker 
to the House of Commons. 

(Private.) 

My dear Mr. Speaker, Fort St. George* 18th May, 1799. 

X have the satisfaction to transmit to you a series of the 
Madras Gazettes extraordinary, containing the details of our 
short and brilliant campaign with Tippoo Sultaun, which 
commenced on the 5th of March, and terminated on the 4th 
of May in the capture of Seringapatam, the death of Tippoo 
Sultaun and the possession of all his treasure, of the persons 
of his family, and of those of the families of all his principal 
officers and chieftains. 

I am upon the point of proceeding to Seringapatam, w here 
I have little doubt of being able to effect a satisfactory ar¬ 
rangement with the principal omrahs of the late Sidtaun s 
Court and army. The immediate result of this unequalled 
and happy success will be a large accession of revenue to the 
Company with a more contracted and stronger frontier, and 
the total ruin of the French interests in India. 

In Tippoo’s palace have been discovered papers containing 
his correspondence with Messrs. Malartic, Sercey, Margallon 
and other Frenchmen, together with copies of the Sultaun’s 
proposals to the Islands of France and Bourbon, and to the 
Executive Directory of France. 

We cannot sufficiently bless Providence for having enabled 
us to defeat a combination, which if it had been suffered to 
proceed without interruption to its intended object, might 
have overthrown the foundations of our empire in India. 

You will be glad to hear that I am very well, and notin 
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any degree fatigued by the exertions which I have been 
obliged to make on this important occasion. 

It appears by all accounts from the army, that Tippoo 
Saltaim’s troops had been much improved in discipline since 
the last war, and their number was little if at all reduced 
since that period. Of our army it is impossible to speak in 
terms of sufficient praise. You may consider peace to be 
restored in India, as all Tippoo Sultaun’s principal officers 
have already submitted to General Harris, and little remains 
to be settled further than to make an arrangement fg'r their 
future condition. 

We have felt throughout this contest the great benefit of 
the subsidiary tx 4 eaty which I concluded in September last 
with the Nizam. In addition to the destruction of the French 
party at Hyderabad, the Nizam has afforded, us the most 
cordial and effective assistance during the war, and he has 
entrusted me with full powders to adjust Iris interests in the 
conclusion of peace. 

The distracted state of the Mahratta empire has rendered 
the Peishwa unable to fulfil his engagements with us against 
Tippoo; and the equivocal and versatile politics of the Court 
of Poonah render his disposition suspicious ; but at present 
his interest must be to preserve a good understanding with 
us in order to recommend himself to our consideration in the 
distribution of the conquered territory of Mysore, and I 
therefore entertain no apprehension of any danger from the 
Mahrattas of Poonab ; nor will the disturbed state of Scin- 
diah’s affairs admit of his attempting any hostile step, what¬ 
ever may be his inclination or views, which, in the mind of 
every Mahratta, are always directed to the interest of the 
hour, without any consideration of justice, faith, or even of 
comprehensive and enlarged policy. 

Ever, dear Mr. Speaker, 

yours most affectionately, 

MoENmaTON. 

F. S. I have dictated this letter in place of writing it with 
my own hand ; a practice which I find very convenient du¬ 
ring the severity of the hot season. 
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Thomas Contis, Esq. to the Earl of Morning ton. 


My Lokd, Strand, London, 9th Oct. 179.9. 

I take the liberty of addressing your Lordship to state the 
case of Mr* Archibald Seton, a gentleman in the Company’s 
service at Patna ; but though to endeavour to do him a ser¬ 
vice I am free to confess is the object of my letter, yet I wish 
first to indulge myself by expressing my sincere congratula¬ 
tions din the splendid success of your Government, which 
seems to have, placed the India Company in a state of secu¬ 
rity beyond example :—it must give great pleasure to every 
Englishman as a public event, and to your Lordship s family 
and friends must be a subject of great joy and satisfaction. 

Mr. Seton-was born the second son of a very ancient fa¬ 
mily in Scotland, and luckily was educated with a view to 
some civil profession, and very early had formed in his mind 
a desire to go to India, which when his elder brother died, 
his father still encouraged, secretly conscious I believe that 
he had injured his fortune, which independent of the old 
family estate had always by the world been supposed very 
considerable, 

The family estate came by his mother who was the heiress 
of Touch, and his father very unjustifiably contrived to make 
him join in securities for large sums of money (previous to 
his bankruptcy). The young man being in India and little 
suspecting the possibility that he was, besides inheriting no¬ 
thing from his father's supposed riches, to be thereby de¬ 
prived of the ancient family possession of his mother, which 
however he finds he has involved in debts far beyond its 
value. 

The object of his life will be to redeem this estate, and. be 
has already by his exertions done something towards so de¬ 
sirable a purpose. 

I flatter myself your Lordship will think it is an amiable and 
laudable ambition, md that his case is a very hard one. The 
calamity in which he has been involved being through no 
fault of his own, but on the contrary from a dutiful obedience 
and compliance with the desire of his father. 

Notwithstanding the circumstances I have mentioned, which 

% 
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ust in some degree interest every man not devoid of the 
sentiments of humanity, I would not have ventured to write 
in Mr. Seton’s favour if I had not the greatest reason to be¬ 
lieve he is a young man of considerable abilities and of the 
most admirable character. 

I imagine he must be known very well by Sir John Ansfcnr 
ther, and as he has been some time resident at Patna.,-perhaps 
not unknown to your Lordship. He is hereditary Armour 
Bearer for Scotland* to the King, and if through any atten¬ 
tions in your Lordship’s power, with propriety in your public 
situation, to show him, he may, in time, recover his natural 
inheritance, I am persuaded to see him at home in the enjoy¬ 
ment of it will be among the pleasing reflections of the good 
you was able to do during your very extended and important 
government. 

That your Lordship may return home with health and 
every other enjoyment your conduct and success can deserve 
is my sincere and earnest wish. 

I am, my Lord, with sincere respect, 

your Lordship’s most obedient 

faithful humble servant, 
Thomas CovxTsf 


No. III. 

The Ducfms of Gordon to the Earl of Momington. 

Gordon Cattle, 23d Oct. 1799. 

At this moment, my dear Lord, you are the admiration of 
all Europe, may you long enjoy the glorious laurels you have 
gained in health, happiness, and every domestic blessing. 
There is a particular friend of the Duke’s and mine in India; 
I knew him early in life, and know him to possess honour, 
integrity, and a high military spirit; his name is Mackay, 
and I am afraid his success has not been equal to his merit 5 
pray protect him and grant him some situation which I know 
he will do honour to. I have to congratulate you upon your 

* Mr. Seton was a gentleman of the highest merit, and was employed 
by the Governor-General in a distinguished station in the north-western 
provinces.—[Ep.J 
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sister Lady Ann’s marriage ; she lias made a choice all 
her friends approved of; I don’t know a more amiable man. 
Lady Mornington was so good as to let your lovely boys 
come and see me when m town* X left your friend and mine 
Le Premier* in better health and spirits than I have seen him 
for years. X spent some days at Wimbledon with the gdngf 
and left with regret. X hear Lord Cornwallis talks with rap¬ 
ture and surprise of your noble administration of India, and 
he is a good judge. Huntly has had a most tedious and. 
dangerous wound in that fatal crusade to Holland, but is 
now recovering; himself and his regiment gained immortal 
honour, 

And have the honour to be, 1 
my dear Lord, 

yours most truly, 

J. Gordon, 


No. XV. 

Hugh Inglk, Esq. to the Earl of Moruington. 

My Lord, East India House, 31st Oct. 1799. 

This serves to cover duplicate of my letter to your Lord- 
ship of the 27th September, which went by the overland 
despatch. 

Mr. Dundas has communicated to me, in confidence, your 
plan of an arrangement for the Mysore dominions, which 
your Lordship will observe, accords, in the prominent fea¬ 
tures, with the ideas mentioned in the above letter. The 
only objection that occurs to me to this arrangement (and X 
confess I do not see how it could with justice have been ob¬ 
viated) is, that the Mahrattas may be jealous of the Nizam’s 
acquiring so large an accession of territory from I ippoo s 
dominions, whilst they have obtained, comparatively, so little ; 
though considering the part they took in the contest, that 


• * Mr. Pitt. 

f By this appellation (the Wimbledon Gang) the Duchess of Gordon 
used to designate Mr. Pittfs friends, who usually accompanied him on 
horseback every Saturday to Mr. Dundas’s villa at Wimbledon. [bi>. J. 
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ittle is more than, in equity, they are entitled to:—but I 
have that confidence in your Lordship's wisdom and pru¬ 
dence, that I doubt not you have foreseen, and have obviated 
the objection. 

I am, my Lord, with great esteem 

your Lordship's very faithful 

and obedient servant* 

Hugh: Ing&s. 


No. V. 

Lord De Dumianmlle to the Earl of Mornington. 

My BEAU Loro, Bath, November 25th, 179.9. 

Permit me to acid my congratulations to the general exul¬ 
tation in the success which the British arms under your 
Lordship's auspices have attained in Xridi§; the general joy 
has been mixed with no little astonishment:, that you have 
been able in so short a time to destroy so formidable an 
enemy as Tippoo. I will not trouble you on European poli¬ 
tics, as you have correspondents so much better able to in¬ 
form you on that subject; the return of Buonaparte to France, 
and his subsequent assumption of the government of that 
country, occasion, of course, a variety of speculations. 

I most heartily wish you, my dear Lord, every blessing 
this life can afford ; and that when you return from the coun¬ 
try, which you govern with so much honour to yourself, and 
advantage to the state, you may receive here every honour 
and advantage which your Sovereign and a grateful people 
can bestow. 

I am, with great truth and esteem, 
my dear Lord, 
your most sincere friend, 

and much obliged servant, 

I)e Dunstakville. 



WMSTfy 



The Marques* t/Ddmishife to the Marquess Wellesley* 


My BEiE Marquess, December SOIL 1799. 

Give me leave to congratulate you, as I do most sincerely, 
upon the honours that his Majesty has lately conferred upon 
you | when I make comparisons, I hardly think his Majesty 
has beers advised to do all that you are entitled to ; the East 
India Company intend to make some more solid acknowledg¬ 
ment of your merits* I hope you have received my former 
letter which I wrote on seeing your achievements in the Ga¬ 
zette, winch very faintly expressed what I felt upon the news 
of your victorious success, which I attribute as much to your 
excellent government and management as to the bravery of 
our troops. Lady Downsliire joins me in all congratulations 
and hourly wishes for your happiness ; give my affectionate 
compliments to General Wellesley and Henry* «smd believe 
me to be your very sincere and affectionate friend* 

DOWNSHIRE. 


No- m 

The Earl of Westmeath to the Marquess Wellesley. 

Mx DEAR Lord, Stephen’s Green, Dublin, Jan, 23, 1800. 

I am convinced that our long friendship will make any 
apology unnecessary for the trouble you will have in reading 
this letter. The young gentleman who carries it with him to 
India, Ensign Irwin of the 88th Regiment, is my near relation, 
which I would I flatter myself be of itself a strong induce¬ 
ment to your protection, but I have reason to hope that Mr, 
Irwin's conduct as an officer and a gentleman, will most power¬ 
fully recommend him to your favour, for any marks of which 
I shall feel particularly thankful. He served a considerable 
time in Lord Easton’s Regiment, with his entire approbation, 
and has received from him the strongest and most flattering 
testimony of good conduct, and of his Lordship’s wishes for 
his future success in life. Hess going with his regiment to 
Madras, and as I have not the honour of knowing Lord Clive 
I am induced to trespass so far on your friendship, as to 
von. v. 2n. 
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entreat that you may be so kind as to write to him in Mr,, 
Irwin’s favour, if his regiment is to remain stationed a i 
Madras. In the event of his serving within your own imme¬ 
diate government I entertain no doubt that he will, should 
opportunity offer, receive, for my sake, any kind offices which 
you can shew him. I am happy my dear Lord, in this oppor¬ 
tunity of offering you my most hearty congratulations on the 
brilliant success which has attended your spirited efforts in 
India. Believe me, amongst the many friends you have left 
behind you, there is not one who more sincerely rejoices in 
every circumstance that contributes to your reputation and 
your happiness, than 

Your faithful and affectionate friend, 
Westmeath. 


No. VIII. 

m 

The Marquess Wellesley to the Chairman of the Honourable Court of 
Directors , fyc. Sfc. Sfc. 

Fort William, January 20, 1800. 

This letter will be delivered to you by Major Davis, who 
has been an Aid-de-camp in my family during the whole 
period of my government, and who accompanied me to the 
coast, and returned with me to Fort William. He is charged 
with a variety of articles from Seririgapatam, which I thought 
would be acceptable in England as memorials of the great 
events of the past year. A list of these articles is enclosed, 
with the suggestions which l take the liberty of offering re¬ 
lative to their disposal; I am satisfied that the Court will 
readily accede to my wishes in this respect. The articles 
designed for his Majesty, the Prince of Wales, and the Duke 
of York, will, I know, be peculiarly acceptable to them. 
Notwithstanding my deep sense of His Majesty’s uniformly 
gracious acceptance of my services, and of his personal favor 
towards me, I am sensible that the articles destined for His 
Majesty ought certainly to be presented to him by the Court, 
and not in my name. The particular kindness which I have 
experienced from their Royal Highnesses the Prince of 
Wales and the Duke of York induces me to request, that the 
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_ 4nts to them may be made in my name. The golden 
tiger's head* (which formed the footstool of Tippoo Suit aim’s 
throne) 1 hope, will be placed in St. George^ Hall in Wind¬ 
sor Castle, as a noble trophy of the triumph of the British 
arms in the East. It would have given me pleasure to have 
been able to send the whole throne entire to England ; but 
the indiscreet zeal of the prize agents of the army had broken 
that proud monument of the Sultaun’s arrogance into frag¬ 
ments, before I had been apprized even of the existence of 
any such trophy; I have the honour to refer you to the en¬ 
closed memoranda for a particular account of the several 
articles in Major Davis’s charge, and I beg leave to recom¬ 
mend him to your favourable notice, and to the countenance 
arid protection of the Court, as a valuable and respectable 
officer, to whom X am much attached. 

As connected with the subject of this letter, I take the 
liberty of expressing my desire, that full length portraits of 
the Chairmen and Deputy Chairmen who presided during 
the period of our preparations for the late war in Mysore 
and of its continuance, should be sent to Fort William to be 
placed in the Government House; these portraits would be 
of Mr. Bosamjuet, of Sir Stephen Lushington, and of Mr. 
Inglis; I also wish for the portrait of Lord Teignmouth, of 
Mr. T)undas, and of Mr. Pitt for the same purpose; I have 
already applied to Lord Clive, Generals Harris, Stuart, and 
Baird for their respective portraits, 

1 have the honour to he, 
with great respect and esteem, Sir, 

your faithful servant, 

Mornington. 


No. IX. 

The Earl of Inehiquin to the Marquess Wellesley, 

London, Feb. 10, 1S00. 

I thank you my dear Lord for the papers you were, so 
good to order me, your kind remembrance has given addi¬ 
tional satisfaction and heartfelt gratification in reading the 

* The tiger’s head and the bird of royalty (Huan&j which stood on the 
top of Tippoo’s throne, are now preserved in the Castle of Windsor, and 
were frequently placed on the royal table on occasions of state daring the 
reign of his late Majesty King William the Fourth.—[E d.] 
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never to be forgotten accounts of your most glorious, great 
and manly exertions, in your conquests in India, executed in a 
manner, to make all your predecessors hide their diminished 
heads; your achievements have silenced the blackest and 
most determined oppositions; the Governor, in the soldier, 
has more than answered the wishes and expectations of the 
nation, and almost of your noble friend Pitt, the first, 
greatest, and best of men, he has been the protector and 
saviour not only of this country, but of Europe; and to 
whom I hope he will ever be the restorer of liberty and 
peace, if not obstructed by the crooked, jealous, and obsti¬ 
nate polities of Germany* 

As I suppose your friends here, send you the state of 
politics of this country, I shall say nothing about them. 

I remain,, my dear Lord, 

your Lordship’s obliged 
and faithful friend and humble servant, 

iNCHiQcm. 


No. X, 

Mr, Strachey , to the Marquess Wellesley* 

My Loro, Hill Street, 8th March, 1800. 

I had so often heard from Lord Clive of your Lordship’s 
kindness to my son Richard, that my heart was sufficiently 
full of gratitude before 1 received the additional proof of your 
condescension, in your letter of the 12th August last by the 
Cornwallis. The young man himself has never tailed to ex¬ 
press the high obligations he feels himself under, for atten¬ 
tions which could proceed only from your Lordship’s goodness, 
as no reasonable expectation of them could be formed, either 
from his juvenile merits or from his father’s connection with 
your Lordship. 

I have since learnt that your Lordship, with the concurrence 
of Lord Clive, has consented to indulge him in a laudable 
desire of knowledge and improvement, by his making one in 
Captain Malcolm’s suite to Persia. The anxiety which I 
know he will undergo if he does not hear of his family in 
England, (the Lord and Lady Clive have undertaken to re¬ 
lieve him as often as they can) induces me to take the liberty 
of inclosing such a small letter as I judge it may not be 
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enient for you to forward with, some despatch of your 
to the ambassador. 

I am happy in the kind testimony which your Lordship 
bears to the conduct and character of my two eldest sons, 
who being now under your more immediate view at the Pre¬ 
sidency, will, I flatter myself, appear to continue deserving 
of your protection and favour. 

I have had the pleasure of seeing Mr. Wellesley, and T have 
read, with great avidity and extreme satisfaction, all the printed 
papers from Madras, forming a complete history of the justi¬ 
fiable rise and prosperous termination of the war in Mysore. 

The entire expulsion of the French—the overthrow of 
Tippoo Sultaun—the discovery of the absolute proofs of his 
duplicity and negotiations with our enemies, and the judicious 
settlement of the conquered country,—these are events which 
have filled your cup of renown, and must ever rank .you 
amongst the greatest men who have governed India. Lord 
Clive, in a letter to me of the 10th of August, says, “ a more 
politic, wise, and advantageous settlement of the Mysore 
country than that which has actually been made by the Com¬ 
missioners, under the direction of the Governor-General, 
could not have been devised, or more happily and expedi¬ 
tiously concluded.” 

I hope to have an opportunity of showing Mr. Wellesley 
several other paragraphs in Lord Clive’s letters to me, ex¬ 
pressive of the opinion he has all along entertained of your 
Lordshsp’s conduct, and the cordiality of his co-operation 
with you, which amply justify your kind sentiment towards 
him in your letter of the 12th August. 

I will detain your Lordship no longer than to add, that I 
have the honour to be with the most perfect esteem. 

My Lord, 

Your Lordship’s most obliged and faithful servant, 

H. Strachey. 



No. XI. 

Colonel Palmer to the Marquess Wellesley. 

My Lord, Poonah, 2"th. June, 1800. 

I have had the honour to receive your Lordship’s letter 
of the 1 st instant; I am perfectly sensible my Lord, that the 
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cares and fatigues of an arduous public station 5 may require 
powers of mind and strength of constitution which in my pre¬ 
carious state of health, and advanced time of life, it cannot 
be expected, that I should possess. And no person would 
feel greater regret than myself, that your Lordship should 
suffer any apprehension or anxiety for the success of your 
important objects at this Court, from my inability to pro¬ 
mote it. 

Impressed with this sentiment and conviction, I receive 
your Lordship’s command to deliver over the charge of this 
residency to Mr. Webbe, with equal cheerfulness and sub¬ 
mission. 

I request your Lordship to accept my grateful acknow¬ 
ledgements for your generous intention to provide for iriy 
future comfort, and for the favourable opinion which you are 
pleased to express of my conduct and character, 

I have the honour to he, 
with the highest respect, my Lord, 
your faithful and obedient humble servant, 

W. Palmer. 


No. XII. 

Sir Hercules Langrishe to the Marquess Wellesley, 

Mv Lord, Dublin, September 6, 1800. 

After offering you my sincere congratulations on the 
glorious and important events of your Lordship’s administra¬ 
tion, will you allow me, as one whom you formerly honoured 
with your friendship, to yield to the solicitations of my 
nephew, Mr. Robert Green, in writing you a few lines in his 
favour ; he has been some years in India, and I cannot now 
state his situation, further than, that when his friends last 
heard of him, he was a lieutenant in the Company’s service at 
Calcutta; but his last letter thus expresses the place he wrote 
from, “ Zillah Sircar Sawrun.” If, in your high situation, an 
opportunity should occur to you of doing him any service, 
consistent with the many superior claims that must solicit 
your attention, your goodness to him would be remembered 
by me with gratitude ; and though I have not seen him for 
some years, yet as the several letters I receive from him con¬ 
tain much good sense, just sentiment, and interesting inform- 
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7 I am led to think he would not prove unworUiy of yofc 

favour. At all events* let me beg your Lordship V ill be good 
enough to pardon the liberty I take in making this application, 
into which I have been betrayed by the very high respect and 
esteem I feel towards you. 

The affairs of Europe are so uncertain and changing every¬ 
day, that if I were to attempt saying any thing to you as to 
their situation* I should probably describe it very different 
from what it will be when you receive this letter. At all 
events the public papers and your confidential communications 
would anticipate any thing I could tell you; I shall therefore 
only say, that in this tremendous conflict, the resources of 
England have proved miraculous, and the minister enjoys 
that fulness of power and public confidence to which his 
wisdom and high qualities entitle him. On the 1st of A ugust 
the Royal assent was given here to the Rill for the Parlia¬ 
mentary Union of Great Britain and Ireland, a similar law 
having passed in the British Parliament. # This measure 
passed through our Parliament, certainly not without much 
opposition, but, being finally decided, is received by the 
nation with perfect tranquillity. 

I shall conclude with expressing my ardent wishes for your 
health and success in the important situation in which you 
are placed; and I beg to assure you that f am, with great 
respect and esteem. 

Your Lordship’s faithful 

and most obedient servant, 

Hercules Langrishe, 

P. S. I sent another copy of this letter by another con¬ 
veyance, which I thought might miscarry. 


No. XIII. 

Colonel Palmer to the Marquess Wellesley. 

My Loro, Poonah, 2lst October, 1800,. 

Feeling an interest in the happy termination of the negoti¬ 
ations at Hyderabad, which the forms of official business do 
not permit me fully to express, I hope for your Lordship’s 
pardon in offering under a private address, my sincere and 
cordial congratulations, on the conclusion of the treaty of 
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general defensive alliance between the Company and the 
N izam, An alliance which places the security of the British 
Government in India, on a solid and durable basis, and 
which affords the fairest prospect of permanent tranquillity 
throughout the Peninsula. I ardently wish that all your 
Lordships plans for promoting the honour and prosperity 
of your government in its external and internal relations may 
prove equally successful. 

While congratulating your Lordship on the success of 
their negotiation, I cannot but be impressed with a sense of 
of severe mortification, at the failure of those which you have 
committed to my charge; though I have reason to believe 
from the peculiar character and dependent situation of the 
Peishwa, that those negotiations would have failed in much 
vabler hands than mine. * 

I have the honor to be, 

with the highest respect and unfeigned attachment, 
my Lord, 

your faithful and moat obedient humble servant, 

W. Palmer.; 


No. XIV, 

Chief Justice Sir J, Anstmther to the Marquess Wellesley . 

My dear Lord, Calcutta, 26th October, 1800. 

I have very great pleasure in offering you my warmest 
congratulations upon the event 411 yesterday announced to the 
public. The success of every measure of yours always gives 
me much pleasure, but the magnitude and importance of this 
swallows up all personal considerations ; its political impor¬ 
tance rivals the most splendid conquests which ever you have 
achieved, it gives solidity and permanency to what the sword 
had gained. 

You found the British influence in the Deccan gone. You 
have planted its power in the very centre of the mountains 
which hold India together. 

Your late measure gives security to every part of our pos- 


* The Hyderabad Treaty, see Vol. II. App. page 709. 
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ions from Hurd wav to Cape Comorin.. Nor is its influence^ 
upon wliat may properly be called our domestic than it 
is on our foreign politics., upon those who are properly called 
dependent princes. Its relations externally and internally 
can hardly be calculated even by those accustomed to take 
the most comprehensive views of the state of India, most 
sincerely do 1 congratulate my country in having such a 
Governor-General at such a juncture. 

Yours very sincerely, 

J. Anstruther. 

P, S. I should have done myself the honour to have per¬ 
sonally offered you my congratulations but I believe I shall be 
to-day detained in court till too late an hour, 


--- 

No. XV. 

General Cradock (note Lord Howdcn) to the Marquess Wellesley . 

La Valletta, Island of Malta, 

My dear Lord, Dec. 20, 1800, 

I feel the presumption of the step I now hazard, but anxiety 
to assist a very near relation impels me to the liberty of pre¬ 
senting to your notice my nephew, Sir Frederic Hamilton, l 
will not say more upon the subject, than if he is a deserving 
young man, and worthy of your Lordship’s protection, I shall 
feel myself under the highest obligation at some mark of 
favour being extended to him. Were my poor brother alive 
this application would come from him, as a still nearer rela¬ 
tion, and perhaps the more entitled to make a request, but 
allow me to express our joint intercession that at some con¬ 
venient moment this young man’s situation may be improved, 
and that he may be placed in such a road, as that it will be 
his own fault, if he loses his way. 

I cannot avoid any opportunity of adding my voice to the 
acclamation that has followed all your Lordship’s career in 
the East Indies, and I trust, that your health and every other 
circumstance tends to make you as satisfied with your situa¬ 
tion in the East, as it gives universal satisfaction. 

I am so far on our way to Egypt, with the army under Sir 
Ralph Abercromby, to expel the French; we are all in high 
spirits, and full of bright prospects. If they have not re- 
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ceived re-inforccments, which is doubtful, the enterprise, as a 
military one, may not prove arduous. 

With every possible respect, 
my dear Lord, 

I am ever, your’s most obliged and faithfully, 

H. Crabock. 

P, 8. I trust that my friend Wellesley is well, I will write 
a lino to him also upon this point* 


No* XVI. 

,.y*V 

Sir 'Robert Smyth to the Marquess Wellesley . 

My Lord, Bere Church Hall, Jan, 16 , 1801 , 

After an interval of so many year# I hope your Lordship 
will not think it presumptuous in me, in some measure, to 
renew my acquaintance, but recollecting the time we passed 
in the same society at Paris, and afterwards continued, dur¬ 
ing our Parliamentary career in England, and being per¬ 
suaded of the excellence of your Lordship’s disposition, I 
take the liberty of addressing a few lines to you by the hands 
of Mr. Canning, who will have the honour of presenting this 
to you: he is a near neighbour of mine, in Essex, of very 
respectable landed property, and a branch of the family of 
Canynges of Gloucestershiffe, one of the oldest and most 
respectable families in England: owing to the imprudence of 
his ancestors, finding his family estate something impaired, 
he has had the singular merit to renounce the ease and en¬ 
joyment of private life, in order to restore his family to their 
ancient and respectable situation: but, notwithstanding his 
acknowledged merit, his endeavours have not been crowned 
with due success; during the corrupt administration of former 
governors of India, the needy adventurer under the patron¬ 
age of Leadenb all Street, frequently supplanted persons of 
the first merit, but under the honourable and distinguished 
government of Mr* .Hastings, Lord Cornwallis, and your 
Lordship, talents and approved merit were sure of being 
protected and at length rewarded; but diffidence, which 
dreads being obtrusive, frequently kept their claim and pre¬ 
tentions from being known: Mr. Canning not wishing to be 
classed with the common set of needy adventurers who run 
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to India to make their fortune by any means that pre^ 
Sent themselves, is very ambitious of being known to your 
Lordship, hoping that his long service, and the interesting 
history of himself and family- may find a powerful advocate 
in your natural disposition and goodness of heart; I believe 
he does not mean to point out any specific object of his 
wishes, but only to obtain your Lordship’s countenance and 
protection* and to be considered, perhaps recommended, as 
not coming within the common class of Indian adventurers. 

And now, my Lord, permit me to say a word with respect 
to myself, which is to congratulate you and our country on 
your brilliant success and happy administration in India; if 
during a long Parliamentary attendance, we were frequently 
disgusted with the enormities committed in that country, still 
we must feel a secret prWe and satisfaction in reflecting that 
the national character has been in some measure retrieved by 
the virtuous government of Mr. Hastings, Lord Cornwallis, 
and the Marquess Wellesley. 

I have the honour to be, 

your Lordship’s most devoted 
and obedient humble servant, 

Robert Smyth. 



No. xm 

G. T. GreviUe > Esq. to the Marquess Wellesley . 

My bear Lord, 19th February, 1801. 

I cannot let Colonel Symes depart without availing myself 
of the opportunity to pay my respects to you, and express 
the satisfaction with which I see every valuable person em¬ 
bark for India, as you thereby receive fresh instruments to 
be employed in the great objects entrusted to your talents* 
The merit of Colonel Symes is too well known to you to re¬ 
quire fresh testimony, and yet I cannot avoid throwing in my 
mite of information, because I know his modesty in commend¬ 
ing himself, and in the communication of the intercourse 
which he has^had with the Board of Controul and the Di¬ 
rectors, I have a certain knowledge that he preferred the 
decision as to the future exercise of his services, being left to 
your Lordship’s option, to that of an appointment accorn- 
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panied with a recommendation from Mr. Dirodas, or from the 
Directors, It is from similar conduct that the good sense 
and independence of a man's mind may be well estimated, 
and Colonel Syrnes has embarked for India, to assume his 
duty with his regiment, and should your Lordship think of 
him as he is thought of by all at home, his gratification by 
your nomination will be proportioned to the imp»ortariice of 
the object, and his mind will be suited to the most difficult 
object, from the confidence of the support and good opinion 
of the Governor-General. The unexpected change of the 
administration has not varied Colonel Symes's plans, and, it 
may happen that he will sail before a new minister for India 
is appointed, though I shall hope to send him the complete 
extent of the changes before he is out of the Channel. I trust 
you will excuse my writing for the precise object of stating 
these points relative to Colonel Symes, which cannot fail to 
add to your opinion, and confidence in him. 

It will at all times make me happy to be informed of the 
prosperity of India, from your Lordship’s government. I 
have ventured to state at large, my idea of the true basis of 
a financial system, on which will depend the prosperity of 
the natives, and the preparation for the storms which gather 
round us. I will therefore only subscribe myself, with great 
regard, 

your Lordships most obedient 

and humble servant, 

C. F. Greviule, 


No, XVIXL 


Warren Hastings, Esq* to the Marquess IFdie shy* 

My Lord, Dayleeford House, April 12th, 1801. 

From the same motive which impelled me the last year to 
address your Lordship, with a letter of introduction for my 
young friend and godson, Hastings Impey, 1 now venture to 
take the same liberty in favour of Ms younger brother, 
Edward Impey, newly appointed a writer on the Bengal esta¬ 
blishment; and to request for him, in like manner as I did 
for the former, that your Lordship will honour him with such 
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; , a5>legree of personal notice as may excite 
endeavours to obtain by his own merit that title to your fu¬ 
ture favour., which on any other ground I have no pretensions 
to solicit, nor if I bad, should I solicit it on hia behalf. I add 
this with the greater confidence, because I have not known 
many young men begin life with equal, none with fairer pro¬ 
mises:-of good conduct through it, than both the brothers. 
Your Lordship will have already known, at the time when 
this letter shall be delivered, how far I am justified in my 
opinion of one brother, and on that experience I place my 
best reliance for your favourable reception of the other. 

Although no man has ever exercised in a more conspicuous 
manner the best prerogative of power, that of rewarding 
merit, and encouraging it, than your Lordship; and this 
letter, as well as my former, is w ritten in perfect conformity 
to the disposition manifested by that practice; I still feel a 
consciousness of having assumed a freedom which I have not 
even the most distant acquaintance to warrant; but it will not 
have imposed much trouble on your Lordship to read them, 
whatever their effect may be; and I think it but fair to add 
the assurance that I will not again repeat the trespass* 

I have the honour to be, 
with sentiments of the most perfect esteem 
and respect, my Lord, 
your Lordship’s most obedient 

humble servant, 
Warren Hastings, 

No. XIX. 

Doctor Burton to the Marquess Wellesley . 

My hear Lord, Christchurch, June 29, 1801. 

I remember, with very particular gratitude to your Lord- 
ship and pleasure to myself, the instances of regard which I 
received from you in the early part of your Life, and I am 
persuaded you will have the goodness to make great allowance 
for my presumption in troubling you with a letter respecting one 
of my ow n family. I have therefore ventured to become the 
introducer of a beloved son, humbly hoping that he will be 
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honoured wish your notice, on account of tlie favourable 
opinion you were pleased to entertain of his father. I must 
be silent as to liis merit, lest I should be led by a natural 
partiality to speak of him in higher terms than he deserves, 
and will mention only the good character which he brings 
from the colonel of the third regiment of East India Voluii- 
teers, under whose command he has been for some consider¬ 
able time an ensign. 

I am now almost constantly resident in that society, where 
we are justly proud of saying that your Lordship received 
your education, and I shall heartily rejoice in an opportunity 
of being serviceable to any young friend of yours who may 
become a member of it. I have the honour to be, with the 
greatest respect. 

My Lord, 

Your Lordship’s most faithful and most 
obliged humble servant, 

James Burton. 


No. XX. 

The Earl of Dartmouth to the Marquess Wellesley. 

My pear Lord, Blackheath, 2nd Oct. 1801. 

As I understand that one of Lord Elgin’s messengers is 
to be despatched to-night 1 have only time to inform you that 
the preliminaries of Peace between this country and France 
were signed last night by Lord Hawke’s envoy and M. Otto, 
and indeed if I had had more time, this is all that I know 
officially upon the subject, though I have been informed from 
good authority that we are to keep the Island of Ceylon, and 
the Cape of Good Hope is to he a free port; I have also 
been informed that the integrity of the Turkish empire is to 
be maintained, and that of our conquests in the West Indies 
the Island of Trinidad is to remain to us, but perhaps it is 
hardly necessary that I should trouble your Lordship more 
with this scanty information, as it is probable that the same 
conveyance by which this is carried out will transmit to you 
much more information upon the subject than I am possessed 
of. I have just received overland despatches from your 
Lordship addressed to Mr. Dundas, those which were 
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mKtked official I have retained, but have not yet had time to 
peruse; those which were private and confidential I have 
ordered to be sent to Mr. Dundas who is now in Scotland. 
The Court of Directors have (I am informed) been some time 
occupied upon the subject of the College at Calcutta, what 
the result of their deliberations may be, I do not yet know, 
I understand that some modifications have been proposed; 
and the subject of the conveyance of the private trade to 
this country, in India built shipping has so much irritated 
their minds, that I rather expect some trouble upon this 
subject, of this however you may be assured that I feel every 
disposition to support your Lordship in this measure. I have 
had several conferences with Mr. Macintosh upon the sub¬ 
ject which has led me to approve very much of the choice 
you have made of him for the situation, it is proposed he 
should hold in that establishment. I hope to be able to con¬ 
fer with your Lordship more fully upon this and other sub¬ 
jects by the next despatch; and in the mean time remain, 
with the greatest truth and regard, 
my dear Lord, 

your faithful and and obedient servant, 

Dartmouth. 


No. XXL 


Lord Clive to the Marquess Wellesley* 

[Private.] 

My dear Lord, Fort St. Oeorge, 4th. January 1803. 

The "cordiality which has distinguished the connected system 
of measures pursued by your Lordship and myself, the kind¬ 
ness of your private communications, and the consciousness of 
being embarked in the same cause with your Lordship, having 
for its object to secure to the Government of India, the means 
of an efficient and prosperous administration of affairs on the 
basis of just responsibility and individual authority in their 
chiefs, render it in me not less a matter of inclination than it 
is of duty to suggest the expediency of your Lordship’s re¬ 
pairing to this side of India at the present crisis. 
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Although orrr eiscrease of strength and augmented means 
of resource, will enable us eventually to enter upon a new 
contest with advantages superior to what we have possessed 
at any other period, and although a consideration of these 
advantages must necessarily make a strong impression on the 
minds of the Maln-atta Chiefs, yet I am of opinion that it is 
necessary to he prepared to bring into action the whole of the 
force-of British India at this time ; in the double view of pre¬ 
venting war if possible by effectual preparation, or of ensur¬ 
ing success, should the appeal to the sword become unavoid 
able. 

Your Lordship is fully acquainted with my sentiments upon 
a similar occasion, of the incalculable advantage derivable 
from the exercise of the supreme power of the Governor- 
General, in application of resources which he alone can com¬ 
mand, near the scene of contest: and my reflections upon the 
wars of 92 and of 1799 particularly upon the latter, when by 
your Lordship’s presence upon the coast, and the decisive 
system of your measures, the object of the war was atchieved in 
a shorter time than has been often absorbed in preparation 
for other wars, induce me to recommend to your Lordship the 
adoption of a measure which without having recourse to the 
unerring test of experience to which I have alluded, the ob¬ 
stacles which the Court of Directors have opposed to the 
efficiency of my Government, would render most satisfactory 
to me, and of the highest importance to the public interests. 

Your Lordship must be aware from various documents and 
proceedings of the council, transmitted from hence for your 
perusal, that in addition to the impediment to an efficient 
administration to which I have been subjected, I shall by 
the departure of General Stuart have to conduct the business 
of my Government with a dissentient Council, and probably 
under the frequent necessity in my decision, of having re¬ 
course to my personal responsibility. This situation of 
things will I trust not only add weight to the suggestion I 
have had the honour to make, but will also in the event of your 
Lordship’s departure from Fort William being rendered im¬ 
practicable by causes which I have not the means of appre¬ 
ciating, apprize your Lordship of the difficulty of execu¬ 
ting with precision, and in their spirit, the tenor of your 
important commands, more especially when points may be 
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cted to occur requiring the prompt and zealous discharge 
those confidential duties of which I can encourage no ex¬ 
pectation from the instruments imposed on this Government 
by the Court of Directors* 

The eventual arrival of a successor to die Government of 
Vort St* George, not possessing the personal and local infor¬ 
mation necessary to the best employment of the means and 
instruments at the disposal of this Presidency, for the attain¬ 
ment of the objects in your Lordship’s contemplation, will 
also probably obtain your serious consideration. 

Being unable to form a just estimate of the obstacles that 
may stand opposed to your Lordship’s leaving Bengal at this 
crisis, I shall no farther allude to that part of the subject 
than to assure your Lordship that should you resolve to pro¬ 
ceed to Fort St. George, I shall derive the same personal 
gratification which I have already felt from the union of our 
labours, and that should the reasons for your remaining at 
f ort William, countervail those which I have had the honor 
to adduce for your presence on the Peninsula, you may rely 
upon a zealous, and faithful endeavour to execute your Lord- 
ship’s commands to the extent of the means I possess, 

I am always my dear Lord, 

with the greatest esteem and regard, 

most faithfully yours, 
Clive, 


No. XXIL 

Lord Clive to the Marquess Wellesley, 

[Private] 

My dear Lord, Fort St. George, February 27th, 1803. 

I have had the honor to receive your Lordship’s private 
letter of the 7th instant, with enclosures of your correspon¬ 
dence with his Majesty’s Ministers and the Court of Direc¬ 
tors respecting the succession to our respective Govern¬ 
ments, and the important points connected therewith. 

The precision with which, in your Lordship’s former com¬ 
munications you had stated the motives of your resignation 
of the supreme Government, the explanation of the eventual 
period oi that resignation, which you had condescended to 
impart ; and the uniform manner in which your Lordship 
vol. v. g E 
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iias advised, shared in, and approved the measures of my 
Government had left no doubt on my mind of the extent to 
which they had received the sanction of your approbation in 
your despatches to Europe. The decided and generous 
support therefore evinced in these papers, has only indelibly 
confirmed those sentiments of obligation and gratitude* which 
I have always felt to be due from me to your Lordship. 

From the nature of your Lordships despatches and of mine 
to his Majesty’s Ministers and to the Court of Directors, it 
was to have been expected, that they would have proceeded 
at an earlier period than September last, to provide a succes¬ 
sor for this Government, and l am gratified to find it is your 
Lordship’s opinion that no notification having been communi¬ 
cated to me upon that point is solely to be attributed to the 
persuasion, that I must have taken my departure from India 
previous to the arrival of any information which could have 
been transmitted to me. I most sensibly feel the kind manner in 
which your Lordship has considered the question of my con¬ 
tinuance in India, and the delicacy with which you have con¬ 
veyed the assurance of your support in whatever decision I 
may ultimately form. The opinion of your Lordship as far as 
regards the public service, not being equivocal, my judgement 
on the present crisis of public affairs as well as the disagree¬ 
able predicament in which I am situated, have determined me 
to combine the preservation of the vigour of this Government, 
as far as it may be practicable with the attention due to the 
dignity of personal character and of public situation. In 
the expectation therefore of the early arrival of my successor, 
or of further intelligence of the means provided by the Court 
of Directors, and by his Majesty’s Ministers for administering 
the affairs of this Presidency, I have resolved to protract my 
departure to the latest period consistently with those consi¬ 
derations* It is accordingly my intention to secure to myself 
accommodations for my passage to England on the United 
Kingdom; and I shall endeavour to regulate the period of 
my departure in such a manner as to reduce the interval be¬ 
tween that event and the arrival of my successor, to the 
shortest possible period of time. 

I am always with the greatest attachment and esteem, 
My dear Lord, 

most faithfully yours. 

Clive. 
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i Clive to the Marquess Wellesley. 

[Private and Secret,] 

Mr DEAR Lord, Fort St, George, 24th April, 1803, 

I have had the honor to receive your Lordship’s private 
despatch of the 4th instant. The important consideration 
which induced your Lordship to urge with such irresistible 
force the farther protraction of my stay in India, had left no 
doubt on my mind of the line of conduct which it was my 
duty to pursue ; and I had accordingly resolved in deference 
to your Lordship's judgement, and in conformity with your 
wishes, which it has ever been my desire to promote, to await 
the arrival of my successor ; when the receipt last night of a 
despatch of the 17th December, from the Court of Directors, 
of which I enclose a copy, renewed with increased interest 
the consideration of the subject. The tenor of this despatch 
is of the most mortifying nature, and the perseverance of the 
Court of Directors, acquiesced in by his Majesty’s Ministers, 
in those measures which have degraded my authority cannot 
be otherwise considered by me, than as a formal subversion 
of the principles uniformly avowed by me, and as a proclama¬ 
tion of the triumph, which the Court of Directors, has been 
permitted to grant to the faction disaffected to my admi¬ 
nistration. 

But as the grounds of your Lordship’s opinion cannot be 
affected by these considerations, hut are referable to the 
present political crisis of affairs, and to the characters of those 
individuals whom my departure would place in temporary 
power, I submit to make this farther sacrifice of my personal 
feelings, in the view of securing the State from the evils your 
Lordship apprehends from my immediate relinquishment 
of the Government; but in the hope, that if any alteration 
of circumstances shall enable your Lordship to relieve me at 
art earlier period of time than the arrival of Lord William 
Bentinck, your Lordship will have regard to the augmented 
degree of embarrassment, disappointment, and disgust, which 
must be consequent upon the operation of this last despatch. 

I am always with the greatest attachment and regard, 
my dear Lord, most faithfully yours, 

Clive. 
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No, XXIV, 

Marquess Wellesley to Lord Clive , 
[Private and Secret.]—Extract. 


My bear Lord, 


Fort William, August 4r,h, 18CL. 


The fluctuating state of affairs in India, and in Europe 
has not yet afforded any opportunity of returning a definite 
answer to your Lordship’s private and secret despatch of the 
04th April.* The delay of Lord William Bentinck’s depar¬ 
ture from England has also admitted a further consideration 
of the important question stated in that despatch, while 
every circumstance on the spot has concurred to strengthen 
the reasons which originally induced rue to solicit your Lord- 
ship’s continuance in India until the actual arrival of a suc¬ 
cessor from Europe. 

I should desert every sentiment of my heart, if I were 
insensible to the justice of those emotions of indignation 
which your Lordship has expressed in adverting to the 
recent conduct and correspondence of the Court of Di¬ 
rectors. The whole tenor of the late letter to Fort St; George 
is most exceptionable : injustice and ingratitude towards your 
Lordship; encouragement to faction and intrigue; together 
with injury to the executive powers of the whole frame of the 
Government in India, form the marked features of the system 
of policy which that* extraordinary document inculcates,f 

* See page 417. 

f The conduct of the Court of Directors of the day in superseding the 
appointments made by their governments in India in 1803-4 and 5 bad 
been before exercised as shewn in the following extracts of letters 
from Mr. Hastings and Lord Cornwallis. 

Extract of a letter from Mr. Hastings to the Honourable Court of Di¬ 
rectors of the East India Company dated the 2Sth of November 1783. 

** It is hard to be loaded with weighty responsibility without power; 
to be compelled to work with instruments imposed upon me which I 
cannot, trust; and to see the terrors of high authority held over the heads 
of such as I myself employ in the discharge of my public duties.** 

Extract of a letter from Lord Cornwallis dated the 17th April 1796, in 
reference to an application made to him to use his influence to prevent 
the supercession of a friend of the writer by a direct appointment by the 
Court of Directors. 

“ I have always protested in the strongest terms against the practice 
of making any nominations at home to the offices in India, which is to 
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the same public spirit which has distinguished ever; 
of your Lordship’s conduct; under the accumulated 
pressure of ingratitude at home, and of faction abroad ; sur¬ 
rounded by the disorder, audacity* and clamour, which ever 
attend the dissolution of just authority; in this painful scene 
of humiliation and insult; your Lordship has nobly deter¬ 
mined to continue in your arduous arM vexatious station, for 
the benefit of those whose influence has been employed to 
detract from the substantial merit of your high public ser¬ 
vices, and to frustrate their salutary operation. Whatever 
maybe the temporary sufferings of your generous mind under 
such a sacrifice, l anticipate the early victory, and permanent 
triumph of your Lordship’s honorable and worthy course, 
and the disgrace and defeat of the base and despicable arts, 
by which you have been counteracted, and traduced. To 
the last hour of my existence your Lordship may rely on 
my indefatigable endeavours to aid you in the vindication of 
your honor, and in the maintenance of those great public 
principles, which involve not only your Lordship’s character 
and mine, but the safety of the arduous charge entrusted to 
us by our country. 

In the present moment it is my sincere conviction, that I 
cannot offer to your Lordship any counsel, so salutary to the 
public interests, or so advantageous to your own honor and 
fame, as that you should remain at Fort St. George until the 
actual arrival of your successor from England. The apprehen¬ 
sion of a revival of war with France, the state of affairs in 
the Mahratta Empire, the prospect of those important ques¬ 
tions of internal and external policy which must claim the 
early attention of the Government of Fort St. George even 
in the event of established peace, appear to me to constitute 
a crisis, which may justly demand this sacrifice of your 
Lordship’s personal sufferings to the exigencies of the public 
service. 

Previously to your departure, I wish to be furnished with 
an opportunity of passing my public and solemn judgement 
in council upon the merits of your Lordship’s administration ; 



take the power out of the hands of those who are responsible for carrying* 
on the government; and I declared that I should consider the arrival 
of such an appointment in Bengal, as an order for my resignation,” 
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and I wish to know from your Lordship the mode, in which 
I can proceed to that last act of justice and gratitude with 
the greatest degree of satisfaction to your Lordship’s mind. 

I still entertain a hope that you may not leave India with¬ 
out visiting Bengal; it is unnecessary to add any expression of 
the pleasure, with which 1 should witness the gratification 6f 
that hope. I trust and believe, that Lord William Bentinck 
will arrive in India, with sentiments and views entirely con¬ 
formable to your Lordship’s opinions, and to the exigencies 
of his arduous public trust. 

I have the honor to he, 

with the most sincere attachment, esteem, and affection, 

My dear Lord, 

Your most faithful and obliged servant 

Wellesley. 


No, XXV, 

Lord Clive to the Marquess Wellesley, 

Fort St. George, 3d September, 1803. 
My Dear Lord, [Received 25th September.] 

The generous and affectionate expressions conveyed to me 
in your Lordship’s private letter of the 4th iiltixno,* upon 
subjects intimately connected with my reputation, and nearly 
touching the feelings of my mind, have penetrated me with 
sentiments of the sincerest regard, gratitude and respect. 

Had not your Lordship’s former communications, the con¬ 
sideration of the important crisis of affairs, both in India and 
in Europe, and my own judgment confirmed by the whole 
course of my observation upon events and proceedings at this 
place, anticipated in my mind the indispensable necessity of 
my continuing in the exercise of the authority of the govern¬ 
ment of Fort St. George, under any circumstances that 
might have occurred, until the arrival of Lord William 
Bentinck should enable me to relieve myself from that 
arduous and important charge. The decided expression of 
your Lordship’s judgment and wishes contained in your de$~ 


* See Page 418. 
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tcji of the fourth ultimo, could have left no doubt of the 
^termination which it would have become me to adopt and 
pursue ; I feel, therefore, great satisfaction in having afforded 
this last proof of my obedience to your Lordship’s commands, 
and I congratulate your Lordship with sincere pleasure on 
the opportunities at length afforded to me of transferring the 
charge of this government to the honourable hands appointed 
to receive that trust. 

Your Lordship’s intention of passing your solemn and 
public judgment in council upon the subject of my admini¬ 
stration, is matter of much consolation to the feelings of my 
mind; and I am truly grateful for the great kindness of your 
Lordship in desiring me to point out the mode of fulfilling 
that intention which may he most satisfactory to me; the cir¬ 
cumstances in which I have been placed by the extraordinary 
procedure of the Court of Directors have compelled me to 
discussions relative to the administration of the internal affairs 
of this Presidency, which have completely laid open to that 
honourable Court, and to your Excellency, the motives, pro¬ 
gress, execution, and result of all the principal acts of my 
government. These details are minutely described in my 
several despatches to the honourable Court; and, feeling a 
well grounded confidence that the judgments recently pro¬ 
nounced by that body, under the impression of a passionate 
view of my administration, will yield to the evidence of my 
success in the improvement of the affairs of the East India 
Company on the Peninsula; my anxiety on this subject is 
entirely relieved by a just assurance that your Lordship, in 
passing a formal judgment on my government, will pursue 
that course which, under a more general view of this im¬ 
portant question than I am competent to form, may bo best 
calculated to secure the stability, prosperity, and honour of 
the empire in India on principles of enlarged and national 
policy. On your Lordship’s superior judgment, therefore, 
on your intimate knowledge of the acts of my government, 
and of the principles which have guided the conduct of my 
administration, and on the dignified and fervent friendship of 
your Lordship, the result of our cordial union and co¬ 
operation, for the attainment of the most important public 
objects, I entirely wish to rely, not only for the fairest and 
most enlightened decision on the merits and character of my 
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administration, which it may be capable of receiving, but also 
for the mode which may render that decision most impressive 
and convincing. In order to complete the documents in your 
Lordships possession respecting my administration, I do 
myself the honour to inclose the concluding minute by which 
I formally resigned the Government of Fort St. George into 
the hands of Lord William Bentinck/and I trust that the 
points which I hare endeavoured to impress on the attention 
of my successor will be deemed by your Excellency to be 
conformable to the system of your Lordship’s policy for this 
presidency in the actual situation of its affairs. 

I have the satisfaction to add that I think it of importance 
to state, that the public accounts completed since the date of 
my minute, exhibit a material improvement of the public 
revenue beyond the amount at which it has been stated and 
estimated in the documents officially submitted to your Ex¬ 
cellency in council, in the past as well as in the current 
revenue. 

I am extremely sensible to the kindness of your Lordship’s 
invitation to Bengal. The contemplation of the personal 
satisfaction and advantage which I should derive from the 
society of your Lordship, and from the communication of 
your sentiments upon the important objects which have so 
long engaged our joint attention, as well as the peculiar 
interest with which the scenes and improvements in Bengal 
could not fail to affect my mind, would hold out inducements 
not to be resisted, did not the extraordinary circumstances in 
which I have been placed, and the length of time during 
which I have deferred my departure for the avowed and sole 
purpose, now accomplished, of resigning into the hands of 
my successor the government of Fort St. George, render it 
most consistent and necessary that I should embrace the 
earliest means after the accomplishment of that event, of re¬ 
pairing to England. It is accordingly my intention to embark 
the moment the ships are ready for sea, which cannot, I 
believe, now exceed four or five days. 

It is impossible for me to contemplate my approaching 
separation from your Lordship’s labours without reviving in 
my mind all those sentiments of gratitude and attachment 
which have been excited by your Lordship’s uniform friend¬ 
ship, support, and advice; nor without renewing to your 
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ship the assurance of my most fervent esteem, respect! 


anil affection. 


I look not without anxiety, but w ith a confident expectation 
of success, to the termination of your Lordship's present 
contest with the Mahratta chieftains; and when your Lord- 
ship shall have added that trophy to the brilliant career of 
your achievements, I trust that the national policy will have 
been sufficiently matured to call upon your Lordship for the 
only means of preserving by the wisdom and firmness of your 
councils at home, the great empire which has been extended 
and consolidated by the vigour and success of your Lord- 
ship’s administration abroad, 

I have the honour to be, 
with the most sincere respect and attachment, 
my dear Lord, 

Your most obliged and faithful servant, 

Clive. 


No. XXVI. 

Major (afterwards Sir John) Malcolm to the Marquess Wellesley. 

(Private.) 

My Lord, United Kingdom at Sea, Feb. 9th, 1803. 

Before I left Calcutta I attempted personally to express to 
your Excellency the feelings of my heart, but I had not the 
power, and if I was to endeavour to state them in a letter, I 
should be equally unsuccessful: acknowledgments of obliga¬ 
tions, and professions of gratitude, the current payment of 
common favours, shall never be offered to your Lordship, in 
discharge of a debt so serious as mine ; an unshaken adher¬ 
ence to the principles of honour, a firm and onward tread in 
the path of virtue, and an unwearied exertion of talents which 
your Lordship’s approbation has persuaded me are not con¬ 
temptible, will I trust combine to guide me in a course of 
action, which shall convince your Lordship I have not thro wn 
away the extraordinary advantages I have enjoyed in hold¬ 
ing so long a confidential station near your Excellency’s per¬ 
son, and I entertain the proud hope that no one action of my 
life (to whatever period it may please Providence to extend 
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that blessing) shall ever give your Lordship cause to regret 
the partial kindness with which I have been treated, or the 
marks of honourable favour with which I have been distin¬ 
guished. 

Among the various feelings which at this moment occupy 
my breast, I recognize with exultation that of a personal at¬ 
tachment to your Lordship to foe predominant, and I shall 
glory in every opportunity I may have of shewing the nature 
of the zeal which that attachment inspires, and liow far it 
places me above the common motives which influence men 
who are busy in the self-interested pursuit of fortune. 

1 have the honour to he, 
with the greatest respect, 
your Excellency’s most obedient and 

most humble servant, 

John Malcolm. 


No. XXVII. 

The Marquess Wellesley to the Right Honourable Henry Addington . 
Sir, Fort William, Feb. 27th, 1803. 

The object of this letter is to call your particular attention 
to the services, claims and views of Mr. Barlow, a member of 
the Supreme Council, who held the government for near nine 
months during my absence in the Upper Provinces, and who 
by my particular desire was appointed to succeed me provi¬ 
sionally in this arduous charge. 

Lord Cornwallis has probably already informed you of the 
eminent services which Mr. Barlow rendered to the British 
interests here during his Lordship’s administration by framing 
the whole code of regulations and the whole system of go¬ 
vernment of these extensive provinces; a greater benefit has 
seldom been conferred on any people than that which Mr. 
Barlow was the main instrument of conferring on our native 
subjects in India; to that code are principally to be ascribed 
the prosperity and tranquillity of these possessions and the 
stability of our power. 

Mr. Barlow also rendered considerable service in the office 
of Chief Secretary during Lord Teigmnouth’s government, 
and in the same office from the time of my arrival until the 
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:h oi October 1801. I received the most useful assist 
from his ability, discretion, fortitude, integrity and in¬ 
dustry, during a most critical and difficult state of affairs. 

In October, 1801, he was promoted to a seat in Council in 
consequence of my particular desire, and immediately was 
entrusted with the charge of the government of the Presi¬ 
dency. With what credit he acquitted himself of that charge 
will appear by my recorded opinion upon my return to Fort 
William ; a copy of my minute on that occasion was sent to 
England by the Telegraph, and another by the Swallow, and 
I beg leave to refer you to that document. 

In addition to these public documents Mr. Barlow’s ho¬ 
nourable attachment, amiable qualities and virtues, and his 
ardent spirit of integrity and zeal for the glory of his country 
in India, and for the lustre of my administration, have bound 
me to him by the strongest ties of affectionate friendship. I 
have never met a man of more pure honour, or of more ele¬ 
vated sentiment, combined with the most unaffected simpli¬ 
city of manners and with the most calm judgment and sound 
prudence. 

His ambition is to receive from his Majesty a mark of his 
royal approbation, which shall descend to his posterity; life 
fortune is moderate, but respectable, and the vigour and 
purity of lus mind rise above the desire of emolument. If a 
reference to these considerations, strengthened by what you 
may learn from Lord Cornwallis, should induce you to attend 
to Mr. Barlow’s just views, the dignity of a baronet of the 
United Kingdom would at present be acceptable to him. To 
this object I think Mr. Barlow’s services and station entitle 
him to look with confidence, and you will confer a particular 
favour on me by giving your early attention to it. 

I must add, in justice to Mr. Barlow, that any honour con¬ 
ferred on him will operate as a powerful encouragement to 
integrity, diligence, and public spirit in this service; he af¬ 
fords a bright example of the success of these qualities in 
defiance of interest, intrigue, and low subserviency; and it 
would reflect great credit on the Crown to distinguish a man 
of so admirable a character. My opinion of Mr. Barlow is 
such, that I know no person to whom the charge of this 
government (at least for some time) could be entrusted at my 
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ieparture with equal prospect of advantage to the public 


service. 


In such an event, I imagine that it would have been deemed 
advisable to have conferred some hereditary dignity upon 
him, but he would rather receive such an honour as a testi¬ 
mony of his Majesty’s notice of his long and approved public 
services, and of his exemplary character in the administration 
of this empire. 


Wellesley. 


No. XXVIII. 

W. Wilberforce, Esq . to the Marquess Wellesley. 


London, April 6th, 1803. 


My dear Lord, 


In addressing your Lordship, so many different matters 
rush into my mind, that if I were to attempt to express them 
I should encroach far too much on the time of the Governor- 
General. You will hear from others that we are not going 
on satisfactorily ; but we live in times in which, as I think, 
(and I hope when you return to England you will concur with 
me and act in the persuasion) measures out of the common 
road should be taken in order to excite that public spirit 
which is so apt to languish. If we were all in earnest, laying 
aside all false delicacy, and zealously cordial in our disposition 
to adopt and inspire such principles as the state of our aftairs 
requires, humanly speaking, we might bid defiance to the 
power of France; and lest I should be misunderstood when 
I say humanly speaking, let me add, that I who believe in a 
Providence which ordains and directs all human events should 
regard these requisite dispositions as at once the omen of a 
happy issue and the instrument of producing it. 

With every wish for your Lordship’s public usefulness and 
private happiness here and hereafter, 

I remain ever, 

my dear Lord, 

your Lordship’s faithful servant, 

W. Wilberforce. 
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(Extract.) 

My Lord, Treasury, April 25, 1804. 

r am happy to have an opportunity of congratulating your 
Lordship on the splendid triumphs of the British councils 
and the British arms in India, of which we have lately re¬ 
ceived accounts, and particularly to day by the Belle. 

I have the honour to be, 
your Lordship’s faithful humble servant, 

N. Vansittart. 


No. XXX. 

The Earl of Dartmouth to the Marquess Wellesley. 

Mr dear Lord. Berkeley Square, June 21, 1804. 

I have desired Mr. Gerald Wellesley to inform you that 
I took the earliest opportunity the King’s illness would allow 
me of presenting to his Majesty the Calcutta Gazettes, in 
obedience to your commands. Allow me to take this oppor¬ 
tunity of returning you my best thanks for the history of the 
Mahratta war, the transactions of which would have been 
alone sufficient to give the stamp of immortality to the most 
brilliant and successful administration of government which 
the pages of history have ever recorded, and I am persuaded 
you will give me credit when I assure you that this is the 
language of truth and sincerity, and not of adulation. We 
are at present engaged in a political contest which has 
brought almost all our Generals to power who have voices in 
Parliament, and has superseded all thoughts of invasion, and 
of every public concern except that of what party shall 
govern. The trial of strength in the House of Lords is ex¬ 
pected to take place on Monday upon the second reading of 
Mr. Pitt’s Defence Bill. A minister of less resolution would 
shrink from the opposition, he meets with at starting. I think 
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r. Pitt, in spite of all obstacles (including the decided oppo¬ 
sition of the Heir Apparent) will finally triumph. 

Believe me, my dear Lord, 

with the highest regard and every good wish, 
most sincerely and truly, 

your Excellency’s servant, 

Dartmouth. 


No. XXXI. 

Sir John Newport to the Marquess Wsllesley. 

(Extract.) 

M y dear Lord, London, July 1, 1804. 

Many years have elapsed since we have met, still more 
since we have corresponded, yet believe me no man has more 
warmly participated in your triumphs or done more ample 
homage to the ability which effected them. I have often 
gloried in the exertions of the friend of my early youth in 
defence of our common country. 

And believe me ever, My dear Lord, 

with the truest sentiments of esteem 
and regard, yours, 

John Newport. 


No. XXXII. 

The Governor-General in Council to the Honourable the Secret Committee 
of the Honourable the Court of Directors. 

Honourable Sirs, Fort William., July 31, 1804. 

1. On the 15th instant, the Governor-General in Council had 
the honour to receive by a despatch overland, the instructions 
of your honourable Committee under date the 6th of March, 
1804,* and on tlie 24th instant the duplicate of those instruc¬ 
tions was received by his Majesty’s sloop of war the Sect 
Flower , 

2. It is the intention of the Governor-General in Council 
to transmit a detailed reply to your honourable Committee’s 
instructions by an early opportunity. Since the date of your 


See Vol. IV. p. 227. 
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curable Committee’s instructions of the 6th of March, 
1804, you must have received the despatches from this go¬ 
vernment, communicating the termination of hostilities, the 
terms of pacification concluded with the confederated Mali- 
ratta chieftains, the treaty of partition between the allies and 
the defensive and subsidiary treaty concluded with Dowlut 
Rao Scindiah. The receipt of those despatches will probably 
have induced your honourable Committee to consider your 
instructions of the 6th of March, 1804, to be inapplicable to 
the actual situation of afiairs in India, and the Governor- 
General in Council accordingly expects that orders of a dif¬ 
ferent tendency may in consequence have been despatched* 

8. The Governor-General in Council therefore has not 
considered the immediate despatch of a detailed reply to your 
honourable Committee’s instructions of the 6th of March to 
be an object of sufficient urgency to require the detention of 
the extra ship Hope> or of the packet overland for the 
special purpose of conveying that reply* 

We have the honour to be, &c. 

Wellesley* 

G. H. Barlow* 
G. TJdny* 


No. XXXIII. 

From Lord William Bentinck, when Governor of Madras, to the Marquess 

Wdlesley* 

(Private and Confidential*) 

My Lord, Fort St. George, October, 25, 1304. 

Major-General Dowdeswell informed me some time ago 
that your Lordship had expressed a wish to see the opinion 
which I had written to Lord Castlereagh upon the subject of 
the college. The view which I had taken of the question 
was so very confined in all respects, so unworthy of being 
read by your Lordship, that I had determined not to send it. 
General Dowdeswell having recently repeated the same re¬ 
quest, I have now the honour of forwarding a copy of that 
paper for your Lordship’s perusal. The only circumstance 
which gives me confidence upon the occasion arises in the 
result of my opinion, being conformable to those sentiments 
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4ich I am ashamed to see have been so ably and eloquently 
described with so little effect. 

1 have, the honour to be, 

with the greatest respect, 
my Lord, 

your Lordship’s most obedient servant,' 
W. Bentikck. 


.No. XXXIV. 


The Marquees Wellesley to the Right Honourable'Lord fJobari. 

My Lord, * F<irt William, Dee 30, 1804. 

I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your 
Lordship’s letter, and to return your Lordship ray sincere 
acknowledgements for the highly satisfactory terms in which 
your Lordship has been pleased to express your approba¬ 
tion of the military operations which it became my duty to 
direct against the confederate Mahratta chieftains. It is 
extremely grateful to my mind to receive the notification of 
your Lordship’s entire concurrence in the sentiments which 
I had submitted to your Lordship respecting the honourable 
and glorious conduct of the troops voider the respective per¬ 
sona! commands of General Lake, and of the honourable 
Major-General Wellesley ; and I assure your Lordship that 
the expression of your approbation on this occasion forms a 
most acceptable addition to the satisfaction which 1 have de¬ 
rived from the honour conferred upon me by the House of 
Lords. 

I have the honour to be, &c. 

Wellesley. 


No. XXXV. 

The Marquess Wellesley to Colonel Halibyrton. 

(Most Secret.) 

Fort William, Jan. 24, 1805. 

1. With a view to prevent any unnecessary delay in the 
execution of the orders which I have issued for the dis¬ 
tribution of the troops now serving in the Deccan, I deem it 
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proper to transmit to you under my own hand the fol 
lowing orders for the regulation of your "conduct. 

2. In order to apprize you of the general scope of my 
views on the present occasion,'I have annexed to this des¬ 
patch an extract from the instructions which I have this day 
issued to Major-General the honourable Arthur Wellesley, 
together with a copy of my. letter of this date to the right 
honourable Lord William Bentmek. You will consider these 
documents, as well as this despatch, to be of the most secret 
nature. 

31 On the receipt of these instructions, you will proceed 
as soon as may be practicable, to collect the troops under 
your general command with the exception of such detach¬ 
ments as in your judgment may be essentially necessary to the 
security of the forts conquered from Holkar in the Deccan; 
care must be taken however, that those detachments shall not 
be exposed to risk either from an enemy, or for want of pro¬ 
vision,^ after the return to the southward of the main body of 
the troops under your command. 

4. As soon as the troops under your general, command 
shall be collected, you will march towards the Godavery 
ri ver, and will occupy a. position on its north or left bank, 
somewhere about Pipulgaon, so as to cover both the territo¬ 
ries of the Peishwa, and of the Soubahdar of the Deccan. 
Pipulgaon is situated about thirty-five miles south-west of 
Jaluapoor, and about forty miles from Arrangabad, and is 
opposite to a place yn the Godavery, marked Racaisbon in 
Renriel’s map. This appears to me to be an eligible situa¬ 
tion, but you will determine the exact position which it may 
be most advantageous to occupy on the Godavery river, with 
reference to the tenor of my instructions to Major-General 
Wellesley, and to the important objects of keeping the corps 
under your command in health, and well supplied with pro¬ 
visions. 

5. You will halt in the position which under these orders 
you may occupy in the left bank of the Godavery river, until 
you receive instructions from Major-General Wellesley for 
the final distribution of the troops under your command, but 
you will lose no time in making the necessary arrangements 
for carrying such instructions from Major-General Wellesley 
into execution as soon as they may reach you. All your ar- 
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'raugements should be regulated with a view, First, To the 
ultimate separation of the troops under your general com¬ 
mand, Second, To the reduction, of all extra charges and 
establishments; .and Third, To the return to their respective 
establishments of all corps which may be surplus to the li ved 
establishments of the subsidiary forces serving with the 
Peishwa, and with the Soubahdar of the Deccan. 

6. You will be pleased to report to Captain Armstrong, my 
Military Secretary, the measures which you may adopt for the 
execution of these orders, and you will transmit for my infor¬ 
mation a return of all the troops under your general command, 
together with their actual stations, and the probable period 
of time at which they may be expected to reach the position 
which you are directed to occupy on the Godavery river. 

7. Copies of these instructions have been transmitted to 
Major-General the honourable Arthur Wellesley, to the Go¬ 
vernors of Fort St. George and Bombay, to Colonel Close, 
and to the Residents at Hyderabad, Poonah, Nagpojje, and 
with Dowlut Rao Scindiah, any letters which you may find it 
necessary to address to the Governors of Fort St. George 
and Bombay on the occasion of these instructions, should be 
submitted to those authorities in their separate capacities, 
and not to the Governors in Council. 

I am, &c. 

Wellesley. 


No. XXXVI. 

The Marquees IVellesley to IAeut.-Colonel Munro. 
g[ R> Fort William, Aug. 20, 1805. 

I have the honour to return you my sincere acknowledge¬ 
ments for your obliging letter of the received 

yesterday. The statement which you have communicated 
to me of the actual condition of the ceded districts under 
your management is highly satisfactory to me, and very 
honourable to your character and services. It has afforded 
me sincere pleasure to witness the undiminished display ou 
your part of those qualifications which attracted my par¬ 
ticular attention at an early period of my administration, 
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^^d/1 anticipate the most beneficial consequences to the 

terests of the honourable Company from the continued exer¬ 
tion of those principles of seal, diligence, and activity which 
have distinguished every branch of your conduct which has 
come to my knowledge. 

Returning you many thanks for the kind terms in which 
you have expressed your personal sentiments towards me, 

I have the honour to be, 
with great respect, Sir, 
your faithful servant, 

Wellesley. 


No. XXXV'II. 
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Mr, (afterwards Sir) Robert Farquhar to the Marquess Wellesley. 

My Ljkrd, Calcutta, Jan. 27> 1806. 

I should sooner have done myself the honour of addressing 
your Lordship, but I have had no opportunity of writing to 
England since your Lordship’s departure from India. For I 
should consider myself criminally inattentive to my duty, as 
well as unworthy of the continuance of your Lordship’s con¬ 
descending kindness and regard, if I omitted to make trial 
of every possible chance to testify the respectful and in¬ 
violable attachment by which I am bound to your Lordship, 
and the deep sense of gratitude with which I am impressed 
for a mighty debt of obligation that I owe to your Lordship 
for the most substantial benefits and favours, and fora marked 
kindness in the manner of conferring them, which enhanced 
in a peculiar degx*ee the value of them. 

Few there are, my Lord, who with such little merit, and 
without even a shadow of claim on your Lordship’s favour, 
have been fortunate enough to obtain the high honour of 
holding a place in your Lordship s estimation. That proud 
distinction, however, if I know anything of my own heart, I 
justly feel and appreciate, and although there may be many 
to whom your Lordship’s patronage has extended, of abilities 
and claims superior to mine, none, I am convinced possess 
greater zeal for the public interests, more veneration for your 
Lordship’s person, or more lively emotions of gratitude, for 
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.g had the happiness of deserving you Lordship^ appro¬ 
bation and good opinion. 

It would be superfluous in me to enter into the details of 
the present polities of India. Your Lordship will, no doubt, 
receive all the particulars so much more accurately from Sir 
George Barlow, that any attempt of the kind would be an 
unpardonable intrusion from one so ill-informed on these 
matters # as myself I cannot however, refrain from submit¬ 
ting to your Lordship, as far as I am able, the leading features 
of our late treaty of peace with Holkar, which is at present 
the subject that principally engages the public mind. 

Holkar gives up all claim to any possessions in Hindustan, 
and thereby promises not to annoy our allies, the Raugepoofc 
states. He also cedes to the Company for ever Rampoora, 
Taunk and Kutch in Bundlecund. We on the other hand, 
give up all the countries that. he had formerly possessed 
himself of in the vicinity of Ahmedmiggar in the Deccan, 
with the exception of the Forts of Chandore and lalpa, and 
the districts of Amber and Sougong. These we are to reserve 
as a pledge of his good behaviour, hut we have promised to 
restore them to him after the expiration of eighteen months, 
provided he observes the conditions of peace and amity, as 
stated in the treaty. By the most reflecting part of the 
society here, it is considered that the treaty of peace con-, 
eluded with Holkar, or rather the treating with him at all, 
will so effectually shake the confidence of the native states in 
our good faith, and so diminish their respect for our power in 
India, that it will only tend to prepare a sharper instrument 
of warfare, ready to be turned against us, the moment that 
the opportunity shall appear favourable, with an alacrity and 
confidence redoubled bv our apparent motives of timidity. K 
This is the general opinion ; th e universal opinion is, that it 
is a peace which your Lordship would never have con¬ 
descended to make. 

With sentiments of the most profound respect and invio¬ 
lable attachment, and with the heartfelt wish every earthly 
blessing may attend your Lordship, I have the honour to 




* The Pindarrie war of 1816-17, was the result of this treaty with 
Holkar, and the attempted pacific system.—[En.] 
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sjir^cribe myself, and will endeavour at all times, and in all 
places to deserve the title of. 

My Lord, 

your Lordship’s most faithful obliged 
and devoted humble servant, 

R. T; Farquhar. 


No. XXXVIII. 


Minute by the Marquess Wellesley, as Captain-General in India . 

A general court martial should always bear the character 
of a solemn and necessary proceeding, not only justified, but 
required by the gravity and exigency of the case, I shall 
hereafter deem it to be my duty to animadvert in the most 
severe manner upon the conduct of any prosecutor who shall 
attempt to put an officer or private soldier to the necessity of 
appearing as a criminal to answer charges of a light or frivo¬ 
lous nature, or unsupported by sufficient evidence. 

Wellesley. 


No. XXXIX. 

The Right Honourable W. Pitt to the Marquess Wellesley. 

My dear Wellesley, Putney Hill, Sunday, Jan. 12, 1806. 

On my arrival here last night, I received with inexpressible 
pleasure your most friendly and affectionate letter. 

If I was not strongly advised to keep out of London till I 
have regained a little more strength, I w ould have come up 
immediately, for the purpose of seeing you at the first pos¬ 
sible moment. 

As it is, I am afraid I must trust to your goodness to give 
me the satisfaction of seeing you here the first hour you can 
spare for that purpose. If you can without inconvenience, 
make it about the middle of the day, (in English stile, between 
two and four) it would suit me rather better than any other 
time, hut none can be inconvenient. 

I am recovering* rather slowly from a series of stomach 
complaints followed by severe attacks of-gout; but 1 believe 
I am now in the way of amendment. 

Ever most truly and affectionately yours, 

W, Pitt. 
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No. XL. 

ST. HELENA ADDRESS. 

To the most Noble the IWar'fuess Wellesley, K. P,, fyc. 

Mr Lord, 

Situated as y/e are, intermediately between the British 
empires fn Europe and in Asia, proud of the magnanimity of 
the parent state* and exulting in the triumphs of justice, 
wisdom and decision, supported by valour and heroism, in 
Hindostan, we congratulate your Lordship and our country 
upon the splendid and solid success of your Lordship's mea¬ 
sures; which, with national aggrandizement, have accom¬ 
plished peace and security in India; and by baffling the 
schemes of France in that country, and extinguishing the 
ardent hopes of her present ruler, have contributed to attain 
the same desirable objects in Europe* 

Under the impression of these sentiment?, we beg leave to 
express our high sense of your Lordship’s transcendanl ^ser- 
vices to the honourable Company, and to your King and 
country, 

Robert Patton, Governor. 

W. Lane, Lieut.-Governor, 1 Members 
W. W. Doveton, of 

James Cocks* J Council 

[Here follow the signatures of all the respectable inhabi¬ 
tants of the Island.] 

No. XLI* 

CEYLON ADDRESS, 

[ The following letter was addressed by the British Residents in Ceylon on 
the 1st of August, 1804, to Peter Speke , Esq. Chairman of the Meeting 
of the British Inhabitants of Calcutta.'] 

Sir, 

Feeling ourselves equally animated with the liveliest senti¬ 
ments of admiration, gratitude and respect, for the character 
of the truly great and illustrious statesman, who, by the wis¬ 
dom and vigour of his councils, aided by the unparalleled 
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/riumphant operations of our armies, conducted to 
_ vry and renown by valorous and experienced officers; lias, 
within a few months, compassed events not less remarkable 
for their magnitude than for their being reciprocally condu¬ 
cive to the honour and interests of our own great nation; to 
ibe good of our allies; and lastly, to the general happiness 
of the whole of the inhabitants of British India; we cannot 
but he equally ambitious upon this memorable occasion of 
seeing our names added to the address of the British inhabi¬ 
tants of Calcutta, to congratulate his Excellency on the happy, 
splendid, and inestimable results of his arduous and unwea¬ 
ried exertions to encrease the glory and prosperity of our 
beloved country. And, therefore, take the liberty to request 
of you, Sir, to have the goodness to solicit the most noble 
the Marquess Wellesley’s sanction to our being so highly 
gratified and honoured. We beg leave to subscribe our¬ 
selves with great respect, Sir, 

your most obedient humble servants. 

[Here follow the signatures.] 

Ceylon, August 1st, 1804. 


No. XLIL 


BENARES NATIVE ADDRESS, 


To his Excellency the most NMe Richard Marques# Wellesley > K.P, ? Go¬ 
vernor-General and Captain-General of the Forces of his Majesty and the 
Honourable Company in the East Indies, 

Mr Lord, 

In compliance with the request of the principal natives in 
Benares, I do myself the honour to transmit to your Excel¬ 
lency an address, which the inhabitants of distinction and 
opulence in this city have deemed it incumbent humbly to 
proffer to your Excellency in token of the general sense of 
the benefits enjoyed by them and the body of the people 
under the British administration, and in gratitude to your 
Excellency for their signal protection and security during the 
late contest with the Mahratta powers. 

In the brilliant termination of this war I will venture to 
assure your Excellency the inhabitants ot this city aie im¬ 
pressed with sentiments (nearly) as lively as British subjects. 
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d their congratulations to your Excellency are equally re 
speetful, cordial, sincere, and unanimous. 

With sentiments of profound respect, 

I have the honour to be, my Lord, 
your Excellency’s most obedient and 

very faithful humble servant, 

Thomas Brooke. 

Benares, April 28th, 1804. 


Translation of a congratulatory Address from the Native Inhabitants of the 
f'i.ty of /tenures to hit Excellency the most Noble Richard Marquess Wel¬ 
lesley, K. P., Governor-General and Captain-General of all his Britannic 
Majesty's and the Honourable East India Company’s Forces in India. 

May it please your most Noble Excellency. 

To all mankind, both high and low, it is most clearly mani¬ 
fest that, when in a series of ages the affairs of the world have 
fallen into disorder, and the relentless wheel of fortune re¬ 
volved propitious to its oppressors; the just God, whose 
equal exists not, vouchsafes of his infinite mercy and good¬ 
ness towards his creatures to raise the resplendent standard 
of some mighty ruler, who with the balmy oin tment of justice 
heals the wounds inflicted on the minds of the oppressed, 
and by the sweets of a mild administration, removes from 
their palates the bitter taste of misfortune. 

The truth of this observation is -fully evinced by the me¬ 
morable events of the present year 1804 of the Christian era, 
corresponding with the Higiree year 1218. For a length of 
time, that part of India called the Deccan had been in a state 
of notorious anarchy and confusion, and the ruler of Poonah, 
Peishwa Punt Purdhaun, chief of the tribe of Mauharisht, 
seeing his territories ruined and the hand of violence lighting 
up the flame of destruction all around, wisely turned his face 
towards the British Government, and implored its powerful 
assistance. Nor did his Highness sue in vain. 

Liberality, beneficence and generosity, those exalted vir¬ 
tues which shine so conspicuous in your Lordship's character, 
soon dictated compliance. In obedience to your Excellency’s* 
orders, irresistible as the decrees of fate, the British troops, 
at, an immense expense, took the field to redress art injured 
nation, and restore order and tranquillity to the distracted 
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pptry of an illustrious ally ; and soon did the vernal shov 
of kindness and humanity cause the plants of the wishes 
of the inhabitants of that country to bear fruit in abundance. 
Several chieftains however, devoid of foresight, raised the 
head of defiance, and brought numerous armies, like crows 
with croaking notes, to oppose the high soaring falcons of 
the field of Mars. From their great numbers it appeared 
difficult to subdue them, and there seemed every probability 
of many battles, incalculable bloodshed, and extensive de¬ 
vastation* But the most high God, the great Creator of the 
universe, intent on the deliverance and protection of his 
people, espoused the British cause, and a few charges of the 
conquering heroes decided the fate of the war in the most 
glorious and victorious manner. The inhabitants of all de* 
scriptions now repose without fear as to their lives or pro¬ 
perty in the refreshing shade of British benevolence and 
protection; the lately refractory chieftains finding they had 
no alternative but submission, have sought an asylum in the 
magnanimous generosity of your Excellency's government, 
and the ease and happiness of mankind being your Excel 
lencyYsole object in declaring war, their conquered posses¬ 
sions have been restored to them. Shahj ehaunabad, the seat 
of empire, which for many years had been a prey to rapine 
and oppression, is now recovering its former splendour, and 
the citizens of that metropolis, and the grandees of the state, 
once more enjoying ea&e and comfort, employ their time in 
prayers for the everlasting prosperity of that exalted power 
which conferred these blessings upon them. 

The joyful tidings of these great events have infused light 
into our eyes who were looking forward in expectation of such 
happiness, and gladness into our hearts who hoped for suc¬ 
cess. The spring of prosperity, fertilized by the showers of 
Divine grace, has produced the flowers of victory in the 
garden of the wishes of the faithful subjects of the English 
Government; and the thorns and weeds of its enemies have, 
under the fostering care of the gardeners of your Excellency's 
Court, equal in dignity to the planet Saturn, been cleared 
away by the sword of valour from the pathway of the con¬ 
quering heroes under its authority; gracious Lord! what a 
refreshing breeze has blown wafting perfumes to the senses 
of mankind. Praised be God! soul-reviving news is come. 
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brightens and ilium mates the mirrors of our hearts; 
news, that like a powerful antidote, removes from the minds 
of the multitudes, now relieved, the deadly poison of their 
sorrows : or that like a balsam, heals the wounded hearts 
both of the rich and of the poor. 

To the great Giver of victories we offer up our fervent 
thanks for the wisdom of all your Excellency’*? counsels; for 
the justice displayed in the restoration of violated rights, and 
for the order and tranquillity established throughout the 
continent of India; and all join in sincere congratulations to 
your Excellency on the signal success of the British arms* 
and in grateful thanks for the interest your Excellency has 
taken in the welfare of the human race. 

As long as the refulgent banner of the blushing morn shall 
wave on these green plains over the head of the king of the 
stars, as long as the glittering sword of the radiant sun shall 
continue suspended over the Tartar-eyed head of this world, 
so long may the standard of his Excellency the most noble 
the Governor-General’s prosperity and happiness cast its be¬ 
nign shadow on the earth, and the luminary of grandeur and 
glory enlighten the horizon of all his wishes. 

Signed by upwards of 3000 persons, comprising 
the whole of the inhabitants of rank, opu¬ 
lence, character and respectability in the city 
of Benares. 



No, X LIIL 
MADRAS ADDRESS. 

Address from the English Inhabitants of Madras to the most noble Marquess 
Wellesley , K. P. 

My Lord, 

At the close of your administration in India, and after the 
period of your embarkation for Europe, We the undersigned 
British Inhabitants of Madras, beg leave to convey to your 
Lordship the most cordial assurances of the high sense 
with which we are impressed of your merits and services, 

We have chosen this season of addressing your Lordship, 
being convinced that the most grateful tribute which can be 
paid to those who have rendered important services to their 
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Z .-^wuntry, is the applause which follows them on their retire¬ 
ment from public station. 

Your Lordship has presided over this part of the Empire 
during a long and eventful period; and having encountered 
its difficulties with provident and manly wisdom, you will 
reap the reward of your labours in the gratitude of your 
country, and will carry with you the highest source of satis¬ 
faction to a Statesman’s mind; the consciousness of having 
meritoriously earned it. 

The rapid succession of great and memorable events, which 
have characterised your Lordship’s administration, has not 
diverted your mind from the interests of science and of litera¬ 
ture. We acknowledge with gratitude the unwearied zeal, 
with which it has been the study of your government, to fix 
on a lasting foundation those principles of public virtue and 
knowledge, so essential to the dignity and permanency of 
empires. 

In conveying to your Lordship this pledge of our respect 
and attachment, we cannot refrain from expressing our ear¬ 
nest hope, that the wisdom and energy of your character are 
yet reserved for a distinguished sphere of public action; and 
at this crisis of danger and difficulty, the satisfaction with 
which we shall see the powers of your mind called forth to 
aid the councils of the parent State, will be proportioned to 
our interest in the glory and prosperity of our country, and 
to the confidence we repose in your Lordship’s exalted virtues 
and talents# 

[Signed by 342 of the English Inhabitants 
of Madras and its vicinity.— Ed.'] 
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some general heads to facilitate the consultation of the work .] 
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Ambajee , Rajah, Surrender of Gwalior refused by the Commandant, Vol, IV. 17-19. 
Territories ceded by, to be taken possession of and to be transferred to the Han a 
of Gohud, ,21-5. Not to be acknowledged if appointed by Scindiah to act for 
him, 35. 

Arcot, .Nabob Of, Vol. I. 35 et seq. vide Carnatic. 

Army, Obedience to the orders and requisitions of the Commander-in-Chief en¬ 
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drawn together and commanded by Colonel Wellesley, 42-5. General orders of 
the Governor-General in Council on the late glorious campaign in Mysore, 593. 
Recommendation of officers engaged in the Mysore war, with letters of Gene¬ 
rals Harris and Floyd, (516-21. 

Vol. II. Distribution of prize money [Seringapatam], 34. Efficiency of the 
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Vol. V. Supptm Military establishment, 160-72. General return of, Sept. 1800, 
181. Military establishment ySiippl. Mahratta war,) 338-82. Recruits and 
reinforcements from England, 382-6. 

Ava, Ambassador from the King of, Vol. II. 275. 

Batavia , Expedition to, relinquished Vol. II. 311. Suspended a second time, 
401. Referred to, Appendix Q. 

Bengal, Inefficient state of the Army of, Vol. I. 301-6. Reductions in the army 
of the Presidency ordered by the Court of Directors—suspended under existing 
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dmimstancea, 371-!?. Minute on the transfer of the seat of Government to 
Fort St. George, 384. Shums-oo-Doulah’s conspiracy, 528. Discovery of the 
conspiracy of Vizier Ali, favouring the invasion of Zemaim Shah in the hope 
of expelling the English, &c. 535, 555. Committee on Police appointed, 565. 

Vol. II. Internal Administration, 23 L Taxation, 234. Police, 236. Purity 
of the service in Bengal not to be attributed to the influence of the Supreme 
Court of Judicature, 242. 

Betar, Rajah of, friendly overtures of, Vol. I. 108, 126. Embassy to, 477*80. 

Vol. III. Account of, Introd, xxvi. xli. Letters to, on the transactions of 
Government with the Nizam and the Peishwa, 99. Enters his tents; exhorted 
to return peaceably to his dominions, 104. Interview with Scindiab, 170. Rup¬ 
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signs of, originated from an erroneous estimation of Holkar’s power, .267 et 
seq. Transactions and Negotiations, in the Governor-General's despatch to the 
Secret Committee, 322-487. 
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Bombay, force from thence, required against Tippoo, Vol. I. 110. Military state of 
the Presidency, force proposed for the Held and the general opinion that war 
was unavoidable, 150-2. Co-operation with the Army of the Carnatic against 
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vernor from the seat of Government considered, 259-62. Recorder's Court, 
306. Supplies for the Red Sea Expedition, 464. Articles of Agreement for 
the better Administration of the Government of Surat. Appendix B. Articles 
of Agreement with the Guicowar, Letters, &c. from the, do. H. 

Vol. III. Address of the Inhabitants to the Governor-General upon the termi¬ 
nation of the Mahratta War and Reply, 592-8. 

Vol. IV. Treaty with the Guickowar, Appendix F. 
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Buonaparte, Letter to Tippoo Sultaun, Vol. X. Appendix G. .Proclamation at 
Cairo. Appendix H, do. 690, et seq . 

Vol. IL Repulsed at Acre, 70. Leaves Egypt, . 140. 

Burmahs, incursion of the, Vol. I. 482. 
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bution, Vol. I. 233. European Militia, 342. A Committee on the Police to be 
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heard in his defence bf the Governor and Council, 496. Address of the inha¬ 
bitants" to the Governor-General upon the termination of the Mahratta war and 

reply, 686-92. , * 

Vol. V. IMiscdlanetm Lord Clive’s administration, 44(6.25. 

France, Views of upon India, Vol. I. 62. ' Intention pf destroy every seed of’the 
French party, M3*. Tip poo’s Connection with, 159,. d seq. Obtains possession 
of Alexandria, *95, 6. . Fitting out a fleet in Hu Mediterranean, Appendix B. 

Vol. UL Considerations if peace should restore^ c* colonies. to p vanc<vih4* J. 
Intercepted correspondence from Pondicherry, '516. Declaration of General 
Decaerv to all ft* chiefs of Hindostan, Appendix O. 

Vol. IV. Vitkin regard of the Moghul, 157. Memoire irar l importance 

• afctuelle cleVtndo,\e. Appendix L. , , , n ( r , 

Vol. V. sttpjpi: The Western side of India considered vulnerable to French: 
‘ invasion, 172-80/ Intercepted Documents, |gfuppl Mahratta War,) 387-94, 
Fmw^,Tsle of, Mulartie’s proclamation, Vol. I. Ini rod. viiL 

VoL II. Intended expedition against, 413. referred to. Appendix Q. 

Vol. IV. General Decaiui proposes air exchange of Prisoners, 557, 

Vol. V. Suppl. Malaytic’s Proclamation, 31. 

Qua, Measures to be taken on the probability of its cession to France. Vol. I. 128, 
Vol. II. Recommendation to negotiate its cession with Portugal, 4z. ^ Ad¬ 
mission of British troops into, 127. Required to surrender , to the British 
Government along with Daruaun and Diu, 617, 

Vol. III. Occupied by a British garrison, 455. . 

Vol. IV. Instructions to the Envoy m case of the demise of the Viceroy, 54. 

Government General, The Review of the Constitution of, Vol. II. 312-25. Altera¬ 
tions in the Indian empire by the signature of the preliminaries of peace with 
France, 619-26. Treaty of Amiens, 700. 
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7 VoL III Transference of the local patronage of’ India to the Crown considered; 
IntrocL xw. Difficulty of defining the discretionary authority ol the < *ov< nor • 
General, 56. Orders to stay the evacuation of possessions restored by the tpt; 
of Amiens, 72, None hacl been restored, 84. Orders to restore them, btj 
to resist any cession of the Portuguese settlements, or of Macao to V ranee, IT'- 
Military survey in the expectation of a renewal of the war with France, 193-20a. 
Trench and Dutch possessions, at the renewal of the war, 327 -30. Governor*. 
General in Council to' the Secret Committee, embracing the general pmjcy m, 
regard of the Mahratta war, 330-79. Acquisition of territory, 52/ Political 
state (December 1803), 536-45. Impolicy and inconvemencies ot the restitu¬ 
tion of the French and Dutch possessions, treated of in detail. Appendices R. 

a 'vol. IV. Prospect of the Military establishments being formed on permanent 
principles, 45. Arrangement for the forces returning into cantonments, 68-71. 
General Wellesley summoned to Fort William upon the various political and 
military questions now depending in India, 76-8. Advantageous operation o 
the arrangements of the general pacification upon all the interests of the Com¬ 
pany and of the nation in India, 132-177. Military state, 597-602. _ * 

Vol. V. SuppL Minute on the Finances of British India, 03-16.^ Mr. Dimdas 
orj the Military establishment, (Dec. 1800,) 160-72. The Chief Justice on 
the Government of British India, 189-94. Events and transactions which have* 
passed in India—measures and proceedings connected with the late glorious and 
successful war, \SuppL Mahratta War,] 1-121. Military establishment, 338-82. 

Governor General, The, Address of the Inhabitants of Madrhs and reply on the 
Govern or- General’s Arrival, Vol. I. 621. Address of the Inhabitants of Bombay 
and reply, 624. Address of the British Inhabitants of Calcutta and reply, 627. 

Vol. IT The Address and offer by the Army of Mysore of a jewelled star and 
badge to, declined, 170-3. Resolution of, not to accept from the Company any 
part of the reserved part of the prize at Seringapatum, 262-4,576. The. an¬ 
nuity for 20 years, granted to, by the Company alter the Mysore war, 421. 
Commission, appointing the Governor-General Captain-General and Comman¬ 
der-In-Chief of all the land forces serving in the Bast Indies, 446-8, Progress 
to the Northern Provinces, 573. Requests the nomination of a provisional suc¬ 
cessor, 576. States the condition of his Government, and notifies his intention 
to relinquish it in December, 1802, 614-16. The star and jewels offered to the 
Governor-General by the army of Mysore accepted under the sanction, and at 
the wish of the Court of Directors, 626. Further observations on, and reasons 
for, resignation offered, 629-33. President of the Board of Control urges the 
stay in India of, 634. Minute upon returning to Fort William, 636. Pre¬ 
sented by the Ottoman Porte with the order of the Crescent, 637. Letter from 
Lord Hob&rt, announcing the ratification of the treaty of Ardens, and con¬ 
veying His Majesty’s most gracious approbation of the conduct of the Governor- 
General, in his co-operation in the campaign in Egypt, 700. Address oi the 
European inhabitants of Benares on the success in Egypt Scc , Appendix; R. 

Vol. III. Real and efficient causes of the Governor*General’s resignation, 
stated in a letter to the Right Hon. Henry Addington, Introd. iv.-xxiv. Requi¬ 
sition of the Court of Directors to the Governor* General to postpone his depar¬ 
ture from India till January, 1804, do. xxv. Satisfaction at the appointment of 
Mr. Barlow as Provisional successor * Public duty requires the Governor-General 
to remain tiff the political relations shall assume a more settled aspect, 1. 
Intention to embark for Madias and to proceed to Mysore or Bombay, upon 
the crisis of the affairs of the Mahratta Empire, 2 /. Urged by Lord Castlereagh 
not to give up the Government, till he has fully completed the contemplated 
arrangements, 32-36. Announces to the Court of Directors the prolongation 
of hia stay in India beyond January, 1804,557. Explanation of his motives, 563. 
Address from the inhabitants of Calcutta upon the termination of the Mahratta 
war Statue of the Governor-General to be erected at Calcutta. Addresses 
from all the stations in India, 579*613. Votes of thanks of the House of Lords, 
House of Commons, Court of Directors and Court of Proprietors, with the re¬ 
plies, 615-26. Letters to Mr. Addington—further continuance in India, his 
cause the cause of Great Britain in India—greatest ambition on his return to 
Europe to be the bond of union between his political friends, Appendix R > 
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oi. IV. .Lord Ca&tiereftgh upon the Governor-General's return, &c« 28. in- 
ton to proceed to Agra in June, 38. Incapable of writing from repeated 
ruj vexatious attacks of illness, 217. Letter from the Duke of York and reply, 
302.5. Health impaired, but will not attempt to abandon' his charge until the 
affairs of Hindostan shall have assumed a more settled aspect, 490. General 
orders on the departure of Sir Arthur Wellesley for England, 518. Private* 
letters on the victories of Assye and Argaum, 521. Hopes to embark for 
England in August, 534. Lord Castiereagh announces the appointment of the 
Marquess Cornwallis as successor to the Governor -General, 549. Arrival of the 
Marquess Cornwall^, 578. Marquess Cornwallis takes the oaths, 608. The Mar* 
que$s Wellesley to Lord Lake, Sir A. Paget and Governor Duncan, 608-10, Ad¬ 
dresses, from the inhabitants of the Presidencies, and from the College, and replies ; 
Presidency Orders on the embarkation of the Marquess, 6 i 1-32. General orders, 
&e. on General Wellesley’s arrival at Fort William; do. P. Minute on the pur- 
S,J R of Natural History in India, Agriculture, do. Q. Tribute to the memories 
of Captain Benjamin and Mr. Thomas Sydenham, Appendix R. 

Vol. V. Suppl. 'The Hon. Henry Wellesley sent to England, as intimately 
acquainted with the whole course of the Governor-General's thoughts ami 
actions and master of all his present views, 74. St. Helena Address to, [Ms- 
cellaneom Letters,] 438. Address of the British Inhabitants of Ceylon t;j, 438. 
Benares Native Address to, 439. Address of the English Inhabitants of M adras 
to, 442. 

Guikowar, Definitive treaty with, Vol. IV. 579-96. Appendix F. 

Holkar, Jeswunt Rao, Successes against Scindioh; to obtain p 03 $ession of the per¬ 
son of the Peishwa his object, Vol. ill. Introd. xxxi. et seq. Hostilities agdmst, 
not contemplated, unless he shall endeavour by force to obstruct the operations 
of the treaty of Bassein, 140. His conduct, state, and forces, 337-79, 470 2. 
Expresses himself in. friendly terms, 656. 

Vol. IV. Policy to be pursued towards Holkar, 3-11. General Lake takes 
up a position to cover the passes in ease of his hostility, .20. Represented as 
friendly, 45. Doubtful conduct of, 46. Treachery of, 48-52. Determination 
of the Governor-General to commence hostilities against, 57- Uncertainty of 
his movements, 64-67. The British army to go into cantonments for the protec¬ 
tion of our frontier, 69. Sudden eruption and success of Meer Khan m 
Bundelcund, 71. Holkar gone towards Meer Khan, 74. View of the origin 
of the war and its events; Holkar in the neighbourhood of Ougein, 99-130. 
Colonel MonsoiVs disastrous retreat, 178. Notes on Colonels Monson and 
Murray’s despatches prior to the retreat, 179-82. Runjeet Sing, Rajah of 
Bhurtpore, in alliance with Holkar and Meer Khan, 183-9. Notes occasioned 
by Colonel Momma's letreat, 189-93. Colonel Monson's retreat, 199-203, 
204, 13, 16, [Vol. V. Suppl. Mahratta War, 283.] General Lake routs 
Hoikar's cavalry, 219. Battle of Deeg, 233. General Lake rquts Holkar 
under the walls of Furruckabad, 236, 242-8. [Vol. V. Suppl, Mahmtia War, 
292-301.] Death of General Frazer, 249. Hostilities ordered against the Rajah 
of Bhurtpore .—defection of Bapogee Scindiah (an officer of Scindiah's), 261-3, 
Failure of the attempt, at storming Bhurtpore, 264, Second failure, 265. Suc¬ 
cessful affair with Meer Khan, 266. Third and fourth failures to storm 
Bhurtpore, 292-5, Defeat of Meer Khan at Ufzulghur, 310. Notes of Lord 
Lake arid the Governor-General on the prosecution of the war, 311-18/ Full 
account of the war in a Letter from the Governor-General in Council, to the 
Secret Committee, March, 24, 1805, 322-487. Continued [Vol. V. SuppL 
Mahratta War, 122-55. | Peace with the Rajah of Bhurtpore, 523. Scindiah 
having retired, the army may be cantoned, 536, et seq. Native commanders 
who have behaved well to be rewarded, 540. , 

Vol. V. Suppl. [Mahratta War.] 155-271. 

Letters on Miscellaneous Subjects, Vol. V. 395, to the end. 

Lords, House of, thanks of, 3d May, 1804, and Lord Chancellor’s Letter and 
reply, Vol. III. 615. 

Madras , vide Fort St . George. 
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,ratta States, [See also Prnkwah — Nizam — Smn&ah^jtfolkar^Rqjah of,Bernr 
-Majah of Bhurlpore.'] The European Officers in the service of, Vol.'V v 5. 
General, information on, III, et seq . Ik neat of the triple alliance, 144, Dr 
erencea among them, 147-59. State and power of, 181, et seq. Their effeetuw . 
resistance to Zemaun Shah not to be expected, 346-7. Appendix A. 

VoUL The Governor-General's desire to avoid, hostilities with, 17. Advances 
from the feudatories of the Mahratta Empire to be discouraged,-. 124. Dis¬ 
tractions of the Empire, 226. Policy of drawing the Mahratta power under 
the protection of the British Government, 272. 

. Vol. HI. Extract from notes relative to the late transactions in the Mahratta 
Empire, (to May 1803,) Inirod. xxvL-xlh affairs of, 3, et seq. The presence of 
the Army on the frontier expected to deter the invasion of any party, 29. Ad¬ 
vance of the British troops into the Mahratta territory, 60. Hostile movements 
of, consequent on the Treaty of Bassein, 72-83, Instructions to the Resi¬ 
dents—to \jbe communicated to General Wellesley—copies sent to the Govern¬ 
ments, &c. 106-19. State of the Empire, contained in further instructions 
addressed to the Resident at. Poonah, 120-31. A firm hope expressed of speedy 
relief from the danger of the recent commotions in the Mahratta Empire, 147. 
General Wellesley empowered to direct all political and military affairs of the 
British Government in the territories of the Mahratta States, 149. Views in 
case of war, 153-8, Opinion of experienced men that the confederacy will 
vanish upon the approach of the British force, 165. Operations of General 
Lake’s army in case of war, 167-70. To General Lake—hopes of preventing 
the Mahratta confederacy—Scindiah requires punishment—“ act on your own 
judgment, and rely on my most ardent, firm, and affectionate support/’ 182. 
The Hon. G, H. Barlow on the Policy of the approaching Mahratta war, 185-8. 
Memoranda » of the Commander and Govern or-General upon the intended 
increments, 189-93. Instructions for carrying on the war and ulterior views 
entertained by the Governor-General, 208-36, 240-8. Baroach taken by 
assault, 339. Summary of the war to October 1803, 421-37. Addresses, upon 
the termination of the war, to the Governor-General, and replies, 579-613. Treaty 
of Bassein, Appendix A. Treaty with the Rajah of Berajy do, R. with Scindiah, 
do. C. with the Nizam, do. I), with the Rajah of Bhurtpore, do. E. with the 
Kajah of Mac her y, do. F. with the Rajah of Jyepoor (or Jyenagur) do. G. with 
other Sirdars, Zemindars, &c. do. H, .Letter of General Lake to the Duke of 
Turk, do I. General Orders, do, N, list of Treaties with Chieftains, do. Q. 

Vol IT. Mahomed. Beg Khan, a freebooter crossed the Kistna in great force* 
defeated and taken 1. General view of the Treaties ; the division of terri¬ 
tory, subsidiary forces, &c\ consequent to the termination of the war, 85- 
99. Cause of the war, policy of the Treaties, advantages of the general 
pacification, 132-77. Views of the policy of the Mahratta war entertained at 
home, 222*30. 

Vol. V. Suppl. [. Mahratta, PFar,} narrative of all the measures and pro¬ 
ceedings of the British Administration connected with the war, 1-12L Presi¬ 
dent of the Board of Control on the policy of the war and General Wellesley’s 
observations, 302-37. 

Malabar Measures for the defence of the Coast of, Vol. I. 323. Commissioners 
in, 436, 443. Ignorance of the junior servants in the languages of—doubts of 
faith having been kept with the Rajahs, See. 529, Authority of the Commissioners 
overrated by themselves, 524. 

Vol, 11, Opinion on the revenues of, 58. State of, 248. Annexation of, 
to the Government of Fort St. George urged, 266. 

Vol. V. Suppl. General information, 170-80, passim. 

Manilla , Suspension of the Expedition against, Vol, I. 16. 

Vol. II. Referred to, Appendix Q. 

Moghul , Shah Alum , The, proposed liberation of, and Letter to, Vol. III. 230-3. 
Interview of General Lake with, 318, 425. 

Vol. IV. Account of his deprivation of power—views of the French with re¬ 
gard to him—importance of placing, under the protection of the British power, 
153, et seq. Affectionate interview with Lord Lake, 221. Provision of the 
Moghul's establishment, &c. 237-40, 256. Final arrangement, 542-6, 553-7. 






(for transactions in, prior to the taking Seringapatam, vide Vippoo Suliriwi.] 
■^f^makswner& for treating with the inhabitants of, with views of theit duties, 
%.ic, Vol. 1. 442-8. Proclamation of General Harris, 498. 

; Vol. lb Proposals by Purneah, Minister to the late Sultaun, for the' govern- 
" ment of the country, &c. 7, Commission superseded, their conduct approved 
and their opinion on the settlement of the country required, 9, IQ. Satisfaction 
of the inhabitants, 15. Commissioners for the affairs of Mysore, appointed, 18-15. 
Treaty of Mysore, 26-34. Settlement of Mysore, 35-42. Subsidiary Treaty’ of 
Seringapatam, 43-50 Principles of the Governor-General in framing the Set¬ 
tlement, 72-101. The Resident praised for its prosperity, 420. Ceremony of 
placing the young Rajah on the Musnud, Appendix L. Report on the Do¬ 
cuments found in the Palace, do. O. Protection of the late Sultaurt’a Zenana, 
do. P 

Voh III. Mysore Cavalry highly praised by General ‘Wellesley, 448. 

Vol. V. Suppl. Subsidy of Mysore, 46, 

Ntipaul, Rajah of, takes refuge in the Company’s territory, Vol. II. 274. Treaty, 
appendix F. v 

Vol. IV. His return, instructions upon, 11-16. 

Native Powers, general view of, and policy to be observed towards, Vol. I. 17, et 
seq., 85, et se.q., 102, et see/,, 125, 159-208, 288-99,506. Sir John Shore's letter, 
March 7, 1798, 602. Appendix A. do. E. 

Vol. II. Fugitives and emigrants from, 372-6. 

Naval service, letter to Admiral Rainier, Vol. I. 420. Taking the La Forte with 
deaths of Captains Cooke and Davies, 481. Urging the stationing a strong force 
at Bombay, 492, 

Vol. II. Capture of the Kent Indiaman, with prospect of recapture, &c. 395-9. 
General view of the service on the station, with reference in the Red Sea Expe¬ 
dition, 399-404. Communications to the Admiral at the Cape of Good Hope, 
406-10. Correspondence with Admiral Rainier, touching the employment of the 
navy in the proposed expeditions to Manilla, Batavia, and the Isle of France; 
and to the Red Sea expedition. Appendix O. 

Vol. ill. Strength and disposition of, 536, 

Vol. I V. Repulse of the French fleet by Captain Dance and the China ships, 
4.1-4. India-built Merchant vessels to be token into the service, force on the 
Indian station, 254. Sir Edward Peilew takes the command, 272. French frigate 
Psyche appears off Vizagapatam, 279. Letter from Sir Edward Fellow upon an 
interview with the Governor-General and the state of the service, 306-9. 

Nizam, The, European and American Officers in the service of, Vol. I. p. 3 , et seq. 
Claiming his junction against Tippoo, en creasing the British detachment, and. 
requiring the disbanding of Raymond's Corps, 94, et scq. Succession to the 
Musnud of, 105. View of the restoration of, to some degree of efficiency and 
power, 132, et seq. Succession to the Musnud of, 158, Power and state of, 
181, d seq. Preparatory measures to disbanding Piron's, late Raymond's Corps, 
209, 249. Appointment of Captain Malcolm as Assistant at Hyderabad, 264. 
Letter from ,—** Tippoo has now at once thrown off the mask/' 270, Piron’s 
corps disbanded, 317-8. Reduction of the French force,—his contingent and 
its route, 329-37. Defects in his cavalry and remedies, 4224. His contingent 
to quit the army and return to Hyderabad in case of Scindiah's hostility, 558. 
Subsidiary Treaty approved of by the Court of Directors, 614, Appendix A. 
Hyderabad Treaty, do. F.* 

Vol. IL Directions for discussing the Treaty of Mysore with, 60-8. Share 
in the conquered country, 72-101. Succession to the Musnud-—intended ar¬ 
rangements with Secunder Jah, 135-9. Proposed commutation of his subsidy 
for territory, 258. Disturbances in the newly acquired territory, 267. Treaty, 
observations addressed to the Resident upon it, with draft of a new Treaty, 
275-99. Treaty, &c. Appendix C. Treaty of Commerce, do. G, 

Vol. III. March of the subsidiary force to join General Wellesley, Introi . xxxv. 
Interests of considered, 21, et seq. Subsidiary force employed against Scindiah, 
372. 

VoL V, Suppl. iMahratia War,] passim. 
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situation of affair* in, Vol, L.-23, Substitution of regular reg* • ;^|ij J§ 
the Company's service for the Nabob Vizier's troops, 263, 282. Co# < ~;V 

on the state of, 386-9. Vizier AJ:i—account of his murder of Mr. Ch< *■ •:, ' '$ W yy 
Instructions for the army on the north-western frontier in case .of hi'' 

Seindiah, 487-91. 

Vol. II. Views' of the Governor-General concerning, 63-6. R 
military establishment, 132. The Viper's proposals to abdicate, 
Governor-General’s Answer to the proposals, 157-67- Vizier 
up, ns. Proposal of the Nabob Vizier to abdicate illusory, 
strun.ce •ph, and review of, the Nabob Vizier’s conduct, 208-19. 

Improvements in the military establishment, intended improves 
administration, 274. Derangement of the administration; ces; 
in lieu of subsidy demanded, 422-36. “The comp’etc intro due 
tish authority” necessary to re-establish prosperity, 474-92. SuUo.iiy,..te *;XlV 
504. Remarks on the Nabob Vizier’s propositions, 527-33. liquidation of 
‘ his debt 'insisted on, 537-9. Mission sent to the Nabob Vizier, and instruc¬ 
tions, 541-6. Better to the Nabob Vizier from the Governor-General, 561*5. 
Negotiations with the British Mission, 567-571. Treaty with the Nabob 
Vizier, &c. 596-611. Minute, reciting the Negotiations, 672-96. 

Vol. III. Reasons for the appointment of the President of the commission for 
the settlement of Oude, and its present prosperity attributable to him, 56, 
Appendix R. 

Vol. IV. The Nabob Vizier anxious for a remission of export duties on cer¬ 
tain articles he wishes to receive from England, 493. Testimony to Sir Gore 
Ouaeley’s services, Appendix S, 

Vol. V. Suppl. Collection of the Revenue, 68. Establishment of Fairs, 71, 
Address of the Civil Servants to the Honourable Henry Wellesley, and reply, 72. 
Additional force, 75. Conflicting opinions of the Board of Control and the 
Directors on the appointment of the Honourable Henry Wellesley to the ma¬ 
nagement of the ceded Districts, 75-81. 

Peishwa , Instructions to the Resident at Poonah in the event of a war with Mysore ;■ 
offered mediation with Seindiah and the Nizam, &e. Vol. L 111, et seq. Employ¬ 
ment, of the British subsidiary force, 129, et seq. Retreat offered at Bobhbay, 157. 
State and power of, 181, et seq. Rejection of our mediation, 253. Contingent, 
333. Detachment from Bombay to join his contingent, Tippoo’s duplicity to be 
communicated to him, 4.00. I-Jis (the Peishwa’s) conduct even insincere, 440. 
Required, to dismiss Tippoo’s vakeels, 466. Inactivity—its consequences, &c, 
609-13. His conduct would justify a declaration of war,” 557, Appendix A. 

V.oh II. Allowed a share in the conquered country* although he had forfeited 
his right; to it, 12-15, 51, 68, 72-101. Does not accede Go the treaty of Mysore ; 
the Resident instructed to cultivate the best possible understanding, US. Suspi¬ 
cions of Ills insincerity, 120. Occurrences with, since the fall of Seringapatam, 
174 . 84 , Contingency requiring the possession in the name of the Peishwa of 
all the country as far as the Kistna, 367-70. 

Vol. HI. Summary of transactions with Seindiah and Holkar to 13th May, 
1803, Introd . xxn. xii. 3 et seq. Ratification of the treaty of Basseih, 73. Letter 
from the Governor-General to ; congratulations on his restoration—views and 
intentions of the treaty, 135-141. His conduct, 330-79. Treaty of Bassein, 
Appendix A, 

"Vol. IV. Instructions for negotiating a settlement of the affairs of the Southern 
Jngheerdahs and disapprobation of the Peishwa’s projects of vengeance, 78-80. 
Voluntary acknowledgment of the benefits he has derived from his alliance with 
the Company'—-his characters of Seindiah and Holkar, 574-8. Treaty of Hyder¬ 
abad, Appendix A. Poonah, do. B. 

Vol. V.SitppL Concerted junction withTippoo, 40-4, SwppL [Mahratia tear ,J 
passim. 

Persia , Desire to improve our relations with, Vol. I. 433. 

•Vol. U Embassy to the. Court of, 110. Approval of the conduct of the Resi¬ 
dent at Bagdad, 514. Policy of and account of the Embassy, 678-84. Death 
of the Ambassador from the Court of Persia in an affray at Bombay, 667-71 v 
Treaties with the King, Appendix D. 
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W/MV.Bir Gore Ouseley’s services in Persia, and letter from the King to the 
Appm&w S. 

VoL V. \VuppL Instructions to the Envoy to, (Captain Malcolm) 82-DO. The 
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Notice of the Board of Trade, 


Governor-Gene.-raPi' Jutter to the King of, 91. 

'Private and Foreign Trade, VoL II. 203, 376-9 
6 th October, 1798. Aj/penditv M. 

VoL HI. Opinions on, 54. 

VoL V, Sdppl. The Right Hon. Henry Dilute to John Perry, Esq* and the 
Committee of Ship-builders, U7-20. Do. to the Chairman—Private Trade and 
India built shipping, with Mr. Udriy’a observations, 121-136. Charles Grant, 
Esq. upon Free Trade, 136-42, further observations, 145. W. Twining, Esq. on 
Vnvafx 1 Trade *44. Statement of Imports—Private Tonnage—Export Private 
Trade, 145 
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with the King of Queda, VoL IV. Appendix K. 


Religion, sound a correct principles of, the best security for the stability of the 
British Power in India, VoL II. 346, Duty of affording Protestants in India 
places for Divine Service, &c, Appendix N. 

Vol. IV. Surprize and regret expressed at. the compulsory attendance of Native 
troops at. Divine Service at Colombo, 52. 

Vol. V, Suppl. Charles Grant, Esq. Upon introducing Christianity among 
the Indian subjects of Great Britain, 142. 

Acmdiak, disturbed state of his dominions, Vol, T. 89. * Proposed communica¬ 
tion to, 120. State and power of, 181, et seq. Advice to conciliate the Rajah- 
poors, 220. His leaving Poonah and return to his own dominions desirable, 
258-9. Uncertainty of his movements, 311-13. The security of his dominions 
in IlindosUm will be exposed to hazard, if he,enters into nnv connection with 
Tippuo, 411. His secret treaty with Vizier Ali discovered, 475-8. Hostile 
designs against the Nizam, who will be supported by the whole force of the 
Company, 557. Governor-General’s Letter to. Appendix, 694. 

Vol III. Summary of Transactions with the Peishwa. to May, 1803. Introd , 
xxvUi; et m[. 3 et seq. Probability of his co-operation in the restoration of the 
Pcishwa’s authority, 11. Suspicions that he meditates a confederacy to frustrate 
the objects of t he Treaty of Bassein, 73. Instructions to the Resident in the 
actufd crisis, 93. The first pledge of his amicable intentions must be his 
immediate return to the northward of the Nerbuddah, 130. Letter from the 
Governor-General to—determination to accomplish the provisions of the treaty, 
132-5. The Resident’s interview with Scindiah, 159-64. The Resident demands 
an escort to Aurungabad ; Scindiah’s object to gain time ; Letter to the Resi¬ 
dent, ,173-6. His cor - despondence with chieftains, proposing to extirpate the 
Engli.R', 203-7. Another interview with the Resident-—gives the strongest 
assurances of friendship, 286-40. Denies any intention of subverting the Treaty 
of Bassein, 251. The Resident quits the Camp of Scindiah, 273-8. Orders to 
General Lake to proceed in the war, 281. Ahmednuggur taken by General 
Wellesley by assault, 282. General Perron attacked by General Lake at Alighur, 
his flight and consequences, 283-8. The Fori: of Alighur taken by storm, 291. 
Battle before and evacuation of Delhi—General Orders—Surrender of French 
Officers, 307-16. Release of the Moghul, &e. 318-22. Victory of Ass ye by 
General Wellesley, 323. Recapitulation of the circumstances" attending t he 
rupture, state of his forces and of the British, &c. 330-79. Money of Scindiah 
left, at Delhi—pretended to belong to Shah Alum—ordered by the Governor- 
General to be prize, 390. City of Agra taken, fort surrendered, 393-403, 
407*9. Overtures from Rajah Ambajee, 409. Prize money at Agra, 414. Sum¬ 
mary of Military affairs to October, 1803, 421-37. Victory of Lasswuy 
by General Lake, 441-7, 449. Spirited action at Umber under Captain Baynes, 
447-9. Asseer Ghur taken bv Colonel Stevenson, 450. Gallantry of Generals 
Lake and W Jlesley reported to the Prince of Wales, 452. Reinforcements 
to General Lake—views of further proceedings, 459- Victory of Argaum .by 
General Wellesley, 472-6. A Vakeel scut from Sriudiah to' General Wellesley 
— instructions relative to a peace with him—mot to be allowed to treat for 

$ Ho Dear or the Rajah of Bern*—however much peace is desirable, still the 
resources of the Britisii Government fully equil to another campaign-— 
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three plana for a treaty of peace, 497-515. Capture - of Gawilghur W Coidhl . 
'Wellesley,‘517-21. Treaty with the Rajah 0* Berar, 531-6. Military afUG* *■' 

Dec,. 1803, £46-56* Treaty of peace with Sciddkh, 557-63. Military #$rs. 

the. signing the treaties, 565-7. 4’, /A A A \ 

Vol. IV. The Governor-General derirous to leifcve him as great ^e»A. . 
territory as is consistent with security, 17. Explanations of the treaty? 

Holding the passes by the British in the Rajahs hip of Go hud for r< •• 

newey vouldbe un infraction of treaty, 36. 'Negotiations, at the eotari. o?,. f 
with respect to the Eana of Gohud—observations on the Residents dosp^ :'-»y 
59, 160, etseq. Scindiah’s hostile designs originated from an erroneous c ,.^x, r 
tion of Jesuimt Rao Holkar’s power, 267. et seq. Letter tothe Governor-Gene- ' 

.ral, explaining the conduct of Bapogee- Scindiah—his claiT* on territories, 
romplalning of the resident, and stating his having crossed rbodclah for . * 

the purpose of proceeding to.‘chastise- the enemy, • 281-91* ition of the, v . 

resident, and attack and plundering of his camp, 296. .UVs conduct, 

/occasion* a painful state of doubt, 302, 309, 311. Scindtai -ransacdons and 
negotiation, in the Governor-Gen ei# Its despatch to the Secret Committee, . 
32? 487. [Vol. V. Suppl. MahraUa War , 132-8.] Answer in detail to his,' 
letter to the Governor-General, 494-515. Proposes to go t.o Bliurtpore if he 
attempts Lord Lake ordered to take active measures lor the entire destruction 
of his force, 515*17. Scindiah to the Governor-General, 525. The Governor- 
General to Scindiah, 528. Scindiah having retired, pursuit not advisable, 535. 
SrindinhT claims, 559-70. Detention of the Resident, 602- 6. Treaty of Hydera¬ 
bad, Appendix A. Poonah, doi B. Bhurtpore, do. C. Rana of Gohud, do. E. 
Guikowar, dt. F. Rajah of Soonth, do. G. LunaWara, do. H. Pretaubghur, 
do, I. 

Vol. V. Swppl. Intention in conjunction with the I’eishwah to attack the 
Nizam and form an alliance with TippoO, 10-4. [Suppl. Mahratla War] Cou¬ 
nt cted Narrative of Events, 1-121. ScindialLs proceedings from March to May, 

1805, 1 CO-271. General Lake feo the Duke of York, native of operations 
from tak ing the field to the victory of Laswarree, 272-83. 

'■•SHli a, The, Their cb- operation against Scindiah desirable,—Ruujeet Sing the Rajah 
of Lahore considered as the Chief, Vol. III. 264-7, Overtures of the Chiefs, 

369. 

Vol. V. Suppl. Distracted state of the country, 70. 

Sorinrrpatam, Policy of the Treaty of, Vol. I. 204. Stormed, 568. 

Vol. II. Policy of the Treaty, (1792)—first importance as a military station, 

56, Report on the documents found in the Palace, Appendix O. Protection 
of Tippoo’s Zenana, do, P. 

Vol. V. Suppl. Tippoo*s Correspondence, 1-31., v 

Sinde, Pi. nect of establishing a factory in, Vol. I. 519. \ " 

Sumrotfs Begum, Corps officered by Frenchmen in her service, Vol. I. 261. 

Vol. III. Disposition to place herself under the protection of the British; 213• 

Ttmjare. Succession to" the Musnud, &c. Vol. L 41, el seq. Agreement of the 
Rajah to the Treaty cf 1792, 92. 

Vol. II • Settlement of, 154. State of, 247. Treaty, Appendix A. 

Vol. V. Swppl. Succession to the Musnud of, 47-50. 

Tippoo Svltmn, [Vol. I. passim,] Mtrod. Projects of, 1-25. Assembling the army 
agaidst, 64, cl seif. 67, et seq . Minute upon the possibility of a rupture, 72, et 
seq. Account of his late conduct; general view of the steps taken for providing 
against the event of a war with him, 80, et seq. 132, et seq. Preparations for 
war of irresistible necessity, See. 135, et seq. Acknowledgment of his right to 
V/vrajul, 154. Minute relating to his intrigues, views, and state, prior to the 
commencement of the war, with the intentions of the British Government, 159- 
?08 Informed of the Battle of the Nile, 321. Major Doveton deputed to 
him’on the part of the Company and the allies, 328. Measures taken by him 
to meet the British invasion, 391-2. Acknowledges ‘the receipt of the news of 
the Battle of the Nile, and endeavors- to explain his, transactions at the Mauri ¬ 
tius, 381-3. The Governor-Geuctal's Letter tc . recapitulating Tippoo’s conduct 
and’requiring that his answer may not be deferred more than one day, 394. 
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Wilford , Captain , Sanscrit literary pursuits 

Zcmaun Shah , general defensive alliance against, Vol. I. 12. Tippoo*s comtnllMi- 
cation with, 26. Intended invasion of Hindustan, 89, 108, 220. Object of, to re¬ 
store Shah Aulum apd drive the Mabrattas out of India, 258. Consideration 
of the position to be taken up by the British Army in the prospect of his inva¬ 
sion of Hindostan, 262,278-85. Steps to be taken to alarm the Court of*Persia and 
the Powers of the Delta of the Indus, &c. 286-$. Reported to have commenced 
his march, and to be on the Attock, 300, 304, 307-8. Uncertainty concerning, 
342. Crosses the Attock, 363 r 4„ The British army takes up a position at 
Anopsheer—Zcmaun Shah still at Lahore, 403-6. Retreats from Lahore, 428* 
Cause of his Retreat, 433. Letters from, Appendices D. E. 

Vol. II. Continues at Candahar, 274. 

Vol. V. Suppl . Correspondence with Tippoo, 16-23. The Envoy to the Court 
of Persia instructed to gain information concerning him, 90*. 




ieaty of Seringapatam, July 
>' v , * y. oposed by the Nabob Vizier, 527. Lucknow, Nov. 

•,‘o.ujore, Nov.. 1709, Appendix A. Surat, Articles of Agreement 
• Nabob Nasur-ud-i)een, May 1800, do. B. Hyderabad, Oct. 1800, and 
wparate and secret articles appertaining to r do. C. Persia, Political, and Com¬ 
mercial, Jan. 1801, da. D. Arcot, July 1801, and separate articles annexed to, 
do. E. Nepaul, Oct. 1801, do. F. Hyderabad, (Commercial) April 1802, do. 
G. Cambay, (Guicowar) June 1802, do. H. 

Vol. in. Terms of Peace with Scindiah, first plan, 509, second plan, 511, 
third plan, 513, and Notes ’on, 515. Basscin, Feb. 1803, and supplemental, 
Dec. 1803, Appendix A. Deogaum (Rajah of Berarj Dec. 1803, do. B. Anjen- 
gaum, (Scindiah) Dec. 1803, do. C. Additional Article to Hyderabad, Jan. 
1804, do. D. B^urrutpore,* Sept. V803, do. E. Macherry, Nov. 1803, do. F. 
Jyepoor, (or Jyenagur) Dee. 1803, do. G. 

Vol. IV, Hyderabad, April 1804, Appendix A. Poonah, May 1804, do. B. 
Bhurtpoor, (Ilunjeet Singh) April 1805, do. C. Tnivancore, Jan. .1805, do. I>, 
Gwalior (Rajah of Gohud) Jan. 1804, do. E. Baroda, (Guicowar) April I80§, 
do. F. Soontli, Dec. 1803, do. G. Lunnwana, Nov. 1803, do. H. Pretaub- 
ghur, Nov. 1804, do. I, Qaeda, Nov. 1802, do. K. 

Upper Provinces, General Lake cannot leave till the next, cold season—predatory 
tribes on the frontier, Vol. IV. 46. Sudden and successful attack of Meer Khan 
upon the British at Erritch i: 3 until ecu nd, 71, 81-5. View of the origin of the 
War with Holkar, and its events to .^n|^l804, 99-130; to March 1805, 322- 
487. " .■;. 1.A 


THE END* 
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